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P   R  E  F   A   C   E. 


IN   an  age  advanced  to  the  higheft  degree  of  re* 
finement,   that  fpecies.  of  curiolity   commences,, 
which    is  bufied   in   contemplating   the   progrefs  of 
focial  life,    in  difplaying  the  gradations  of  fcience^*' 

and    in  tracing    the   tranfitions  from   barbarifm    to 
civility. 

That  thefe  fpeculatfons  fliould  become  the  fa- 
vourite purfuits,  and  the  fafhio^able  topics,  of  fuch 
a  period,  is  extremely  natural.  We  look  back  on 
the  favag^  condition  of  our  anceflors  with  the 
triumph  of  fuperiority;  we  are  pleafed  to  mark  the 
fteps  by  which  we  have  been  raifed  from  rudenefs  to 
elegance :  and  our  reflections  on  this  fubjedl  are  accom- 
panied with  a  confcious  pride,  ariiing,  in  great  meafure,, 
from  a  tacit  comparifon  of  the  infinite  difproportioa 
between  the  feeble  efforts  of  remote  ages,,  and  our. 
pr^fent  improvements  in  knowledge. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  manners,  monuments, 
cuftoms,  pra6lices,  and  opinions  of  antiquity,  by 
forming  fo  ftrong  a  contrail  with  thofe  of  our  own 
times,  and  by  exhibiting  human  nature,  and  human 
inventions  in  new  lights,  in  unexpected  appearances, 
and  in  various  forms,  are  objedls  which  forcibly  ftrike 
a  feeling  imagination. 

Nor  does  this  fpecflacle  afford  nothing  more  than 
a  fruitlefs  gratification  to  the  fancy.  It  teaches  us 
to  fet  a  juft  eftimation  on  our  own  acquifitions ;  and 
encourages  us  to  cherifti  that  cultivation,  which  is 
fo  clofely  connefted  with  the  exiftence  and  the  ex- 
ercife  of  every  focial  virtue. 

On  thefe  principles,  to  develope  the  dawnings  of 
genius,  and  to  purfue  the  progrefs  of  our  national 
poetry,  from  a  rude  origin  and  obfcure  beginnings, 
to  its  perfedlion  in  a  poliftied  age,  mull  prove  an 
interefting  and  inftru6live  inveftigation.  But  a  hif- 
tory  of  poetry,  for  another  reafon,  yet  on  the  fame 
principles,  mull  be  more  efpecially  productive  of  en- 
tertainment  and  utility.  I  mean,  as  it  is  an  art,  whofe 
Obje6l  is  human  fociety :  as  it  has  the  peculiar  merit, 
in  its  operations  on  that  objecft,  of  faithfully  re- 
cording   the    features    of    the    times,    and  of  pre- 
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ferving  the  moft  pidurefque  and  expreffive  repre- 
fentations  of  manners :  and,  becaufe  the  firfl  mo- 
numents of  compolition  in  every  nation  are  thofe 
of  the  poet,  as  it  poffeffes  the  additional  advantage 
of  tranfmitting  to  pofterity  genuine  delineations  of 
life  in  its  fimpleft  ftages.  Let  me  add,  that  anec- 
dotes of  the  rudiments  of  a  favourite  art  will  always 
be  particularly  pleafing.  The  more  early  fpeci- 
mens  of  poetry  muft  ever  amufe,  in  proportion 
to  the  pleafure  which  we  receive  from  its  finiihed 
produ(ftions. 

Much  however  depends  on  the  execution  of  fuch  $ 
defign,  and  my  readers  are  to  decide  in  what  degree 
I  have  done  juftice  to  fo  fpecious  and  promifing  a 
difquiiition.  Yet  a  few  more  words  will  not  be 
perhaps  improper,  in  vindication,  or  rather  in  ex** 
planation,  of  the  manner  in  which  my  work  ha$^ 
been  condu6led.  I  am  fure  I  do  not  mean,  nor  caa 
I  pretend,  to  apologife  for  its  defedls. 

I  have  chofe  to  exhibit  the  hiftory  of  our  poetry 
in  a  chronological  feries :  not  diilributing  my  mat- 
ter into  detached  articles,  of  periodical  divifions,  or 
of  general  heads.  Yet  I  have  not  always  adhered  fx> 
fcrupuloufly  to  the  regularity  of  aBn4ls>   l^ut  that  I 
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have  often  deviated  into  incidental  digreflions;  and 
have  fometimes  flopped  in  the  courfe  of  my  career, 
for  the  fake  of  recapitulation,,  for  the  purpofe  of 
collecting  fcattered  notices  into  a  fingle  and  uniform 
point  of  view,  for  the  more  exaft  infpe6lion  of  a 
topic  which  required  a  feparate  confideration,  or  for  a 
comparative  furvey  of  the  poetry  of  other  nations* 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Mason,  with  that  liberality 
which  ever  accompanies  true  genius,  gave  me  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  Mr.  Pope's  fcheme  of  a  Hiftory  of 
Englifti  Poetry,  in  which  our  poets  were  claffed  under 
their  fuppofed  refpeftive  fchools.  The  late  lamented 
Mr.  Gray  had  alfo  proje6led  a  work  of  this  kind, 
and  tranflated  fome  Runic  odes  for  its  illuftration, 
now  publifhed  :  but  foon  relinquifhing  the  profe- 
cution  of  a  defign,  Avhich  would  have  detained  him 
from  his  own  noble  inventions,  he  moft  obligingly 
condefcended  to  favour  me  with  the  fubftance  of 
his  plan,  which  I  found  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Pope, 
confiderably  enlarged,  extended,  and  improved. 

It  is  vanity  in  me  to  have  mentioned  thefe  com- 
munications. But  I  am  apprehenfive  my  vanity 
will  juftly  be  thought  much  greater,  when  it  fhall 
appear,  that  in  giving  the  hiftory  of  Englifh  poetry, 

I  have 
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1  have  rejeded  the'^deas  of  men  who  arc  its  mod 
diftinguiflied  ornaments.  To  confefs  the  real  truth, 
upon  examination  and  experiment,  I  foon  difcovered 
their  mode  of  treating  my  fubjecEb,  plaufible  as  it  is, 
and  brilliant  in  theory,  to  be  attended  with  difficul- 
ties and  inconveniencies,  and  produ^ftive  of  embarafT- 
ment  both  to  the  reader  and  the  writer.  Like  other 
ingenious  ifyflems,  it  facriiiced  much  ufeful  intelli- 
gence to  the  obfervance  of  arrangement ;  arid  in  the 
place  of  that  fatisfa^iion  which  refults  from  a  <:learne{s 
and  a  fulnefs  of  informaticm,  feemed  only  to  fubfti- 
tute  the  merit  of  difpofition,  and  the  praife  of  contri- 
vance. The  conftraint  impofed  by  a  mechanical  atten- 
tion to  this  diftribution,  appeared  to  me  to  deftroy 
that  free  exertion  of  research  with  which  fuch  a 
hiftory  ought  to  be  executed,  and  not  eafily  recon- 
cileable  with^that  complication,  variety,  and  extent 
of  materials,  which  it  ought  to  comprehend. 

< 

The  method  I  have  purfued,  on  one  account  at 
leaft,  feems  preferable  to  all  others.  My  performance, 
in  its  prefent  form,  exhibits  without  tranfpofition  the 
gradual  improvements  of  our  poetry,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  uniformly  reprefents  the  progreffion  of 
our  language. 
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Some  perhaps  will  be  of  opmion,  that  thefe  annak^ 
ought  to  have  commenced  with  a  view  of  the  Saxon 
poetry.     But  befides  that  a  legitimate  illuftration  of  " 
that  jejune  and  intricate  fubjed  would  have  almof^ 
doubled  my  labour,  that  the  "Saxon  language  is  familiar 
only  to  a  few  learned  antiquaries,  that  our  Saxon 
poems  are  for  the  mod  port  little  more  than  religious^ 
rhap{bdies,  and  that  icarce  any  compofitions  remaiiv 
marked  v^th  the  native  images  of  that  people  in  their 
pagaii  ftate,  every  reader  that  reflcds  but  for  a  mo- 
ment on  our  political  eftabliHiment  muft  perceive,, 
that  the  Saxon  poeGry  has  no  connexion  with  the 
nature  and  purpofe  of  my  preient  undertaking.     Be- 
fore the  Norman  acceflion,  which  fucceeded  to  the 
Saxon  government,  we  were  an  unformed  and  an 
unfettled  race.     That  mighty  revolution  obliterated 
almofl;  all  relation  to  the  former  inhabitants  of  this, 
ifland ;    and  produced  that  iignal   change   in  our 
policy,  conftitution,  and  public  manners,  the-  efiefb^ 
of  which  have  reached  modern  dmei...    The  begin- 
ning of  thefe  annals  &ems  therefore  to  be  mofft 
properly  dated  from  that  era,,  when^  our  nationals 
chara^er  be^un  to  dawn» 

I 

It  was  recommended  to  me,  by  a  perfbn  emment 
in  the  republic  of  letters^  totally  to  exclude  from 
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th^(c  yolvmw  any  mention  of  the  Englifh  drama*  I 
^m  very  fenfible  that  a  juft  hiftory  of  our  Stage  is 
fdone  fufficient  to  form  an  entire  and  extenfive  work ; 
ffid  this  argument,  which  is  by  no  means  pre- 
cluded by  the  attempt  here  offered  to  the  public, 
Aill  remains  ifeparately  to  be  di^ified,  at  large,  and 
la  form.  But  as  it  was  prc^eHedly  my  intention  to 
comprife  every  {pedes  of  Englifh  Poetry,  this,  among 
the  reft,  of  courfe  claimed  a  pUce  in  thele  annals, 
and  necicflarily  fell  into  my  general  defign.  At 
the  fame  time,  as  in  this  fituation  it  could  only 
become  a  fubordinate  objed,  it  was  impoflible 
I  (hould  examine  it  with  that  critical  pr^- 
fion  and  particularity,  which  fo  large,  fb  curious, 
and  fo  important  an  article  of  our  poetical  literature 
demands  and  deferves.  To  have  confidered  it  in  its 
full  extent,  would  have  produced  the  unwieldy 
excrefcence  of  a  difproportionate  epifode,:  not  to 
have  confidered  it  at  dQ,  had  been  an  omiffion, 
which  muft  detraft  from  the  integrity  of  my  intended 
plan.  I  flatter  myfelf  however,  that  from  evidences 
hitherto  unexplored,  I  have  recovered  hints  which  • 
may  facilitate  the  labours  of  thofe,  who  fliall  here- 
after be  inclined  to  inveftigate  the  antient  ftate  of 
dramatic  exhibition  in  this  country,  with  due  com- 
preheniion  and  accuracy, 
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It  will  probably  be  remarked,  that  the  citations  in 
the  firft  volume  are  numerous,  and  fbmetimes  very 
prolix.  But  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  moft  of 
thefe  are  eij^traded  from  antient  manuscript  poems 
never  before  printed,  and  hitherto  but  little  known. 
Nor  was  it  esSj  to  illuftrate  the  darker  and  more 
diftant  periods  of  our  poetry,  without  producing  ample 
fpecimens.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  to  merit  the 
thanks  of  the  antiquarian,  for  enriching  the  ftock  of 
our  early  literature  by  thefe  new  acceflions :  and  I  truft 
I  fhall  gratify  the  reader  of  tafte,  in  having  fo  fre- 
quently refcued  from  oblivion  the  rude  inventions  and 
iifegular  beauties  of  the  heroic  tale,  or  the  romantic 
legend.. 

The  defign  of  the  Dissertations  is  to  prepare  the 
reader,  by  coniidering  apart,  in  a  conne&ed  and 
compreheniive  detail,  fome  material,  points  of  a  ge^ 
neral  and  preliminary  nature,,  and  which  could  not 
either  with  equal  propriety  or  convenience  be  intro- 
duced, at  leaft  not  fo  formally  difcuiled,  in  the  body 
of  the  book  ;  to  eilablifh  certain  fundamental  princiv 
ples  to  which  frequent  appeals  might  occafionally  be 
made,  and  to  clear  the  way  for  various  obfervations 
aiding  in  the  courfe  of  my  future  enquiries. 
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DISSERTATION       t 

« 

THAT  peculiar  and  arbitrary  fpecies  of  Fi£tion  which 
we  commonly  call  Romantic^  Was  entirely  unknown 
to  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  appears  to 
fxave  been  imported  into  Europe  by  a  people^  whofe  modes  of 
-thinking,  and  habits  of  invention^  are  not  natural  to  that 
country.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Arabians*  But  this  origin  has  not  been  hitherto 
perhaps  examined  or  afcertained  with  a  fufficient  degree  of 
accuracy.  It  is  my  prefent  defign,  by  a  more  diftinft  and 
extended  enquiry  tluui  has  yet  been  applied  to  the  fubjeft^ 
to  trace  the  manner  and  the  period  of  its  introduction  into 
the  popular  belief,  the  oral  poetry,  and  the  literature,  of 
the  E\|ropeans.:  . 

It  is  an  eftabliihed  maxim^  of  modem  criticifin,  that  the 
fiftions  of  Arabian  imagination''  were  comniunicated  to  the 

Vol.  L  a  weftera 
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weftem  world  by  means  of  the  crufades.  Undoubtedly  tKofe 
expeditions  greatly  contributed  to  propagate  this  mode  of 
fabling  in  Europe.  But  it  is  evident,  although  a  circum- 
fiance  which  certainly  makes  no  material  difference  as  to  the 
principles  here  efVablifhed,  that  thefe  fancies  were  intro- 
duced at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  Saracens,  or  Arabians^, 
having  been  for  fome  time  feated  on  the  northern  coafls  of 
Africa,  entered  Spain  about  the  bqginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury \  Of  this  country  they  foon  effefted  a  complete  con- 
quefl :  and  impofing  their  religion,  language,  and  cuftoms, , 
upon  the  inhabitants,  erefted  a  royal  feat  in  the  capital  city 
of  Cordoua. 

Itistt  by^  ra^ans  of,  this^  eftablifhmcnt  they  firfk  revived! the 
fciences  of  Greece  in  Europe,  will  be  proved  at  large  in 
another  place  ^ :  and  it  is  obvious  to  conclude,  that  at  the 
fame  time  they  diffeminated  thofe  extravagant  inventions 
which  were  fo  peculiar  to  their  romantic  and  creative  genius* 
A  manufcript  cited  by  Diu  Cange  acquaints  us,  that  the- 
Spaniards,  foon  after  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens,  entirely 
negleftcd  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin  language ;  and  captivated 
with  the  novelty  of  the  oriental  books  imported  by  thefS 
ftrangers,  fuddenly  adopted  an  unufual  pomp  of  flyle,  and 
an  affefted  elevation  of  diftion  *.  The  ideal  tales  of  thefe 
eaflern  invaders,  recommended  by  a  brilliancy  of  defcrip^ 
tion,  a  variety  of  imagery,  and  an  exuberance  of  invention, 
hitherto  unknown  and  unfamiliar  to  the  cold  and  barren 
conceptions  of  a  weflern.  cHmate,  were  eagerly  caught  up, 
and  univerfally  diffufed-.  From  Spain,  by  the  communica^ 
tions  of  a  conftant  commercial  intercourfe  through  the- 
ports  of  Toulon  and  Marfeilles,  they  foon  paffed  into  France 
and  Italy. 

■  See  Almakin,  edit.  Poeock.  p.  72.         Cane;.  XSlofT.  Med.  Inf.  Latinitat  torn.  1^ 
^  See  the  feoond  Diflertadon.  Prset.  p.  xxvii.  §•'  31. 

*  ^*  Anthioo  cloquio  fublimath  &c.   Do. 

In 
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In  France,  do  province,  or  diftrift,  feems  to  have  given 
thefe  fiftions  of  tilie  Arabians  a  more  welcome  or  a  more 
early  reception,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Armorica  or  BafTe 
Bretagne,  now  Britany;  for  no  part  of  France  can  boaft 
fo  great  a  number  of  antient  romances  %  Many  poems  of 
lugh  antiquity,  compofed  by  the  Armorican  bards,  iVill  re-- 
main  ^  and  are  frequently  cited  by  father  Lobineau  in  his 
learned  hiflory  of  Baffe  Bretagne '.  This  territory  was  as-  it 
were  newly  peopled  in  the  fourth  century  by  a  colony  or 
army  of  the  Weflh,  who  migrated  thither  under  the  con* 
duA  of  Maxinius  a  Roman  general  in  Britain  ^  and  Conau 


^  The  reafon  on  wliich  diis  ccmclufion 
is  founded  will  appear  hereafter* 

^^  in  the  Britiih  Msfeam  is  a  fet  of 
old  French  tales  of  chivalry  in  vtrfe»  writ- 
•ten,  as  it  feems,  by  the  baidsof  Breti|gne« 
MSS.  HarL  978. 107.. 

"  Tristram  a  WALEs"-is  mentioned^ 
f.  171.  b. 

Triftram  let  blen  &mt  Harpbir.  * 

Ift'dieiadventare  of  the  knightELinvc. 
£  172.  b. 

En  Bretaigne  nn  chevalier 
Prttz»  e  cnrteisy  ^hanfiy  eifier. 

Again,  under  the  fame  champion,  f.  173,  . 

^Jl  tient  fim  ^min  tat  avant 

A  la  mer  vient  fi  eft  paifez 

En  Totcncis  eft  arrivez 

Plufnrs  reis  ot  en  la  tere 

Entre  eos  earent  e  ftrif  e  gnere 
"Vers  Eocejftrc  en  cil.  pais. 

ToTBNBis  is  Totnefs  in  Devonlhire.— - 
Under  the  knight  Milum.  f.  166. 

Milan  fa  de  Sathwales  nez. 

He  is  celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  Ireland, 
Norway,  Gothland,  Lotharingia,  Albany, 
&c. 
Under  Lattnvai^  f.  1.54.  b. 

En  Bretains  lapelent  Laonval. 
Under  GuiGBMAR.  f.  141. 

La  chambre  ell  peint  tot  entar 
Venus  de  deveile  dainur 


Fotres  bien  en  la  paintur 

Le  tndz  mafbes  e  la  natnt 

Coment  home  deit  amor  tenir 

E  leaknent  e  bien  iervir 

.Le  livre  Ovide  ou  il  enfeine,  Sec, 

This  defcription  of  a  chamber  painted  with 
Venus  and  the  -three  myfteriesof  nature, 
and  the  allufion  to  Ovid,  prove  the  tales 
before'os  to^be  of  no  very  high  antiquity. 
But  they  are  ondoubtedly  taken  from  others 
much  older,  of  the  fame  country.  At  the 
end^f.SLiDuc's  tale  we  have  thefe  lines* 
f.  181.  . 

Del  aventure  de  ces  Irais 
Li  aunfiem  BaiT'trN  curteis 
Fkent  le  lai  pour  remember 
Q^hum  nel  deuft  pas  oublier. 

And  under  the.tale  of  Fre^n^,  £.148* 

Li  Brit  UN  enfirent  un  lai. 

At  the  conclnfron  of  moft  df  the  talcs  it  is 
faid  that  thefe*LA*is  were  made  by  the  poets 
of  Bretaigne.  Another  of  the  tales  is  thus 
clofed.  f.  146. 

Que  ceft  kunte  ke  01  avez 
FuGuigemar  le  lai  trouvez 
QJium  fait  en  harpe  en  rote 
Bone  eft  a  oir'la  nott. 

®  HirroinE'  ob  Brbtaonb,  ii.  torn* 
fbl. 

'  Maximus  appears  to  jKave  fet  up  a  ie- 

parate  intercft  in  Britain,    and    to   have 

.engaged  an  army  of  the  provincial  Britons 

on  his  fide,    againft  the  Romans.     Not 

2  fucceeding 
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lord  of  Meiriadoc  or  DenBigh-ldnd  ^.  The  Atmotic  bmgiiage 
now  fpoken  in  Brkany  i$  a  dialed  of  d^  Wdfli:.  and  (ix 
ilrcmg  a  refemblanee  ftilt  Aibfifts  between  tlie  two  langaages^ 
that  in  oar  late  conqueft  of  Sell^e,  iuch>  of  our  foldiers  a& 
were  natives  of  Wales  were  tmderftood  by  the  peaiatitr}^ 
Milton,  whofe  imagination  ^as  tnttch  Aruck  witli  tke  oidi 
Brttifli  ftory,.  more  than  once  aHijiies  to  die  WelAi  colony, 
planted  in  Armorica  by  Maximos  atidthe  prince  of  Meiriadoc^ 

Bt  t4Hdem  Armo^icos  Britonuii^  £ub  lege  oolpnos  ^. 

And  in  the  Paradise  Los-r  he  mentions  tn&fcriminatefrfr 
the  knights  of  Wales,  and  Armorica  as  the  cuilomarjr^ 
retinue  of  king,  Arthur.  . 

— «What  refounds 


mm^mmtmimmm 


In  fable  or  romance^  of  UAer's  ion 

Begin  with  British  and  ARMOitiic  kalghits  V 


This  migral^n  of  the  Welih  into  Britaiiy  or  Armorica;^. 
which  duciiig  the  diftraftions  of  the  empire,  m  confequence 
of  the  numerous  armies  of  barbarians  with  which  Rome  wasr: 
furrounded  on  eveiy  fide,  had  thrown  off  at$  de|>i^ndepcQ  on 
the  Romans^y  ierais^  to  have  occ^iioned  &  olofei  ocHmedtion 
between  the  two  countries  for  many  centuries  •*.    Nor  wilt 


Acceediog  m  his  dcfijg^v  lie  wa9  obliged 
to  retire  with  his  Bntifli  troops  to  the 
coaAaantf  as  in  the  text  He  had  a  con- 
fidentUe  istereft  ia  Wales,  haviag  narned 
fiUena  daoffhter  pi  Eodda  a  ppwenal.chieft- 
tain  of  Notth-voles.  She  was  bom  f^ 
Caernarvon,  wher^her  chapel  is  iUll  t^ewn. 
Mon.  Antiq..  p.  i66.  feq. 

K  See  Hitt  deBretagne,  par  d' Argjentre, 
p.  a,  Powel's  Wales,  p.  i.  a.  feq.  and 
p.  6.  edit.  1584.  Lhu/crs  E^mol.  p.  32. 
-col.  5.  And  Galfrid.  Mon*  Hisx.  Jeit. 
Lib. V.  c.  1 2.  vii.  3.  ix.. 2. Compare  BDrlafe, 
Antiq»  Cornwall,  B.  i.  ch.  lo.  p.  40. 

*  Mansus. 

'  Parad.  L.  i,  579.  Compare  Pellontier,. 
M«M.  far  1«  Langiie  Celt^  &L  teni»  L  19* 


^  This  feceffioB  of  tKeWeUh,  at&cri* 
tical  a  period,  was  extremely  natural, >into  a> 
neighbouring  maritiihe  country,  wUhwhich^ 
they  had  conHantly  trafficked^  and  which, . 
like  themfelves,  had  <Hfclaimed  the  Roman- 
yoke.  It  is  nof  related  in  any  Greek  or 
Koman  hiftorian..  But  thdr  fileoce  is  by 
BQ  means,  a  fuffident  waaant  for  us  to  re— 
leA  the  numerous  teftimonies  of  the  old 
%ridfh  writers  concemmg  this  event.  It  is 
mentioned,  in  particular,  by  Llywarchen,. 
a  famous  bard,  who  lived  only' one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  aftehvaids;  Many  of  his 
poems  are  ftill' extant,  in  which  he  cele- 
brates his  twenty-four  ions  who  wore  gold 
chains,. and  were aQ  kilkd  in^battlcfl  ftgainiib 
the  Saxons* 

it 
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it  piwre  kfs  neoeffiuj  to  our  purpoie  to  obTerve,  that  the 
€k>mifli  Britons,  ni^fe  language  was  another  diale£l  of  the 
ant^nt  Biitiih,  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  downwards, 
maintaified  x  no  U&  intimate  corre^oodence  with  the  natives 
€^  Armocica :  intermarrfing  with  them,  and  perpetually  re* 
foitkig  thither  fbr  tiie  education  of  their  children,  for  ad* 
ince,  for  procuring  troops  againft  the  Saxons,  for  the  pur* 
fO&s  of  traffick,  and  various  other  occafions.  This  con* 
ne^tion  was  fo  ftron^y  kept  up^  that  an  ingenious  French 
antiquary  fiippo&s,  ihat  the  communications  of  the  Armori* 
ems  with  die  Comiih  had  chiefly  contributed  to  give  a 
souig^ers  t}r  raisher-  hardaefs  to  the  romance  or  French 
Is^gosLgc  in  fome  of  the  provinces,  towards  the  eleventh 
tentnryi,  which  wafi  not  before  difcemible '.  And  this  inters- 
eourfe  will  appear  more  natural,  if  we  confider,  that  not 
only  Armorica,  a  maritime  province  of  Gaul,  never  much^ 
frequented  by  the  Romany,  and  now  totally  deferted  by 
them,  was  ftill  in  £bme  meafure  a  Celtic  nation ;  but  that  alfo 
tfaeinhabitants^of  Comwall,.together  with  thofe  of  Devonfhire 
and  o£  the  adjoining  parts  of  Somerfetihire,  intermixing  in^ 
a  very  flight  degree  with  the  Romans,  and  leaving  fufiered- 
fewer  important  atteiatioas  in  their  original  conilitution  and 
euftoms^^  from  the  imperial  laws  and  pdiice  than  any  other 
province  of  thi9  ifland,  long  preferved  their  genuine  .manners ' 
and  Britiflx  character :  and  forming  a  fort  of  feparate  princir- 
pality  under  the  government  of  a  fuccefliion  of  powerful 
chieftains,  ufually  denominated,  princes  or  dukes  of  Corn* 
wall,  remained  partly  in  a  fliate  of  independence  during  the 
Saxon  heptarchy^  and  were  not  entirely  reduced  till  the  Nor^ 
man  conqueft.  Cornwall,  in  particular,  retained  its  old 
Celtic  diale6):  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ''• 

'M.  TAbbeLebeaf.  RBCKBiicHB8,te.  **  tout  celoi  des  HABtTANs  db  l'Ar*- 

Mem.  de  Litt.  toBi.  xvii.  P-  7i8*  ^^'  i^*  ^  liomouB  atbc  l'A»cloii>  vers  I'on* 

**  Je  penfe  que  cela  dura  jufqa'i  ee  quo  le  **  sienie  uecfe,  &c." 
^  commerce  de  cts  provinces  avec  lea  peo-  ^  See  Camd*  -  Brit  L  44^  edit.  1723. 

^'  pies  do  Nord,  et  de  Mllemagne,  et  t vn  Lhojrd's  Aich.  p..  253. 

And 
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And  here  I  digrefs  a  moment  to  remark,  that  in  the  circum«^ 
ftance  juft  mentioned  about  Wales,  of  its  conne£):ion  with  Ar- 
morica,  we  perceive  the  folution  of  a  difficulty  which  at  firft 
fight  appears  extremely  problematical:  I  mean,  not  only 
that  Wales  fhould  have  been  fo  conftantly  made  the  theatre 
of  the  old  Britifh  chivalry,  but  that  fo  many  of  the  favorite 
fiftions  which  occur  in  the  early  French  romances,  fhould 
alfo  be  literally  found  in  the  tales  and  chronicles  of  the 
elder  Welfh  •  bards ".  It  was  owing  to  the  perpetual,  com- 
munication kept  up  between  the  Welfh,  and  the  people  of 
Armorica  who  abounded  in  thefe  fictions,  and  who  na- 
turally took  occafion  to  interweave  them  into  the  hiftory  of 
their  friends  and  allies.  Nor  are  we  now  at  a  lofs  to  give 
the  reafon  why  Cornwall,  in  the  fame  French  romances,  is 
made  the  fcene  and  the  fubjeft  of  fo  many  romantic  adven- 
tures •.  In  the  meantime  we  may  obferve,  what  indeed 
has  been  already  implied,  that  a  ftrift  intercourfe  was  upheld 
between  Cornwall  and  Wales.  Their  languages,  cuftoms, 
^nd  alliances,  as  I  have  hinted,  were  the  fame;  and  they 
were  feparated  only  by  a  ftrait  of  inconfiderable  breadth* 
Cornwall  is  frequently  ftyled  Weft- Wales  by  the  Britifh 
writers.  At  the  invafion  of  the  Saxons,  both  countries 
became  indifcriminately  the  receptacle  of  the  fugitive  Bri- 
tons. We  find  the  Welfli  and  Comifh,  as  one  people,  often 
uniting  themfelves  as  in  a  national  caufe  againft  the  SaKons. 
They  were  frequently  fubjeft  to  the  fame  prince  ^^  who  fome- 


■  The  ftoryof  LE  court  Mantel,  or 
the  Boy  and  the  Mantle,  told  by  an 
old  French  troubadour  cited  by  M.  de  Sainte 
Palaye,  is  recorded  in  many  manufcript 
Welfli  chronicles,  as  I  learn  from  orieinal 
letters  of  Lhuyd  in  the  Afhmolean  Mufeum. 
See  Mem.  Anc.  Chev.  i.  119.  And  Obf. 
^penfer,  i.  §.  ii.  p.  54.  C5.  And  from 
the  fame  authority  1  am  informed,  that  the 
fi£tion  of  the  giant's  coat  compofed  of  the 
^beards  of  the  kin^s  whom  he  had  con* 
quered,  is  related  m  the  legends  of  *the 
DSitis  of  both  countries.    See  Obf.  Spenf. 


nt  fupr.  p.  24«  feq.  But  inilances  are  ia~ 
numerable. 

^  Hence  in  the  Armorican  tales  juft 
quoted,  mention  is  made  of  Totnefs  and 
Exeter,  anciently  included  in  Cornwall.  In 
.Chaucer's  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  we 
have  **  Hompipis  of  Cornewaile,"  among 
a  great  variety  of  mufical  inlbruments.  v. 
42^50.  This  IS  literally  from  the  Frendi 
originai,  v.  3901. 

-P  Who  was  fometimes  cholen  from  Waies 
and  Cornwall,  and  (bmetimes  from  Aa- 
morica*    Borlafe^  ubi  fupr.  p«  403.    See 

alfo 
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tSmes  redded  in  Wales,  and  fometimes  in  Cornwall;  and 
the  kings  or  dukes  of  Cornwall  were  perpetually  fung  by  the 
Welih  bards.  Llygad  Gwr,  a  Welfh  bard,  in  his  fublimc 
and  fpirited  ode  to  Llwellyn,  fon  of  Grunfludd,  the  laft 
prince  of  Wales  of  the  Britifh  line,  has  a  wifli,  "  May  the 
**  prints  of  the  hoofs  of  my  prince's  fteed  be  feen  as  far  as 
"  Cornwall  \  Traditions,  about  king .  Arthur,  to  mention 
no  more  inftances,  are  as  popular  in  Cornwall  as  in  Walesa, 
and  moft  of  the  romantic  caftles,  rocks,  rivers,  and  caves,, 
of  both  nations,  are  alike  at  this  day  diftinguiihed  by  fome 
noble  atchievement,  at  lead  by  the  name,  of  that  celebrated 
champion.    But  to  return. 

About  the  year  1 1  oo,  Gualter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  a 
learned  man,  and  a  diligent  colleftor  of  hiflories,  travelling 
.through  France,  procured  in  Armorica  an  antient  chronicle 
written  in  the  Britilh  or  Armorican  language,  entitled,  Brut-^ 
y-Br£nhined,  or  The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Bri^ 
TAIN  '.  This  book  he  brought  into  England,  and  communi-^- 
cated  it  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  a  Welfh  Benedifline 
monk,  an.  elegant  writer  of  Latin,  and  admirably  fkilled  in 
the  Britifh  tongue.  Geoffrey,  at  the  requeft  and  recommen^ 
dation  of  Gualter  the  archdeacon,  tranflated  this  Britifh 
chronicle  into  Latin  •,  executing  the  tranflation  with  a  tole- 
•sable  degree  of  purity,  and  great  fidelity,  yet  not  without 


'^P'  375*  577*  393*  ^^^  Concil.  Spel« 
man.  toxn;>i.  o^  112.  edit.  1639.  fek  Stil- 
lingfleec's  Ong.  Brit.  ch.  5.  p.  344.  feq. 
edit.  1688.  fol.  From  Cornvwallta, 
vied  by  the  Latin  monkiih  hiftorians,  came 
the  prefent  name  Cornwall.  Borlafe,  ibidv 
p.  31c. 

4  £iran8,p.  43. 
•    '  In  the  corioas  library  of  the  family  of 
Davies  at  Llanerk  in  Denbighftiire,  there 
18  a  copy  of  this  chronicle  in  the  hand- 
writing of   Gttttyn  Owen»   a  celebrated 


WASh  bard  tad  antiqtiarian  about  the  year 
1470,  who  afcribes  it  to  Tyililio  a  biihop, 
and  the  Ton  of  Brockmael-Yfcythroc  prince 
of  Powis.  Tyffilio  indeed  wrote  a  His«. 
TORY  OP  Britain  ;  ^bnt  that  work,  as 
We  are  aflbred  by  Lhuyd  in  the  Ar  c  h  a  o- 
L 001  Ay  was  entirely  ecdefiafticaly  and  has 
been  long  fince  loft* 

*  See&alfr.  Mon.L.  i.  c.  i.  xii.  i.  26: 
ix.  2.  Bale,  ii.  65.  Thompfon's  Pref.  to 
Geoffrey's  Hift.  TraniL  edit»  Lond.  1718; 
p.  xxz.  xvit. 
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fome  interpolations  \     It  was  probabty  finifhed    after  the 
year  1138  *. 

See  Siudas's  B^qy.     It  appeaa  hv  t&e 
*    diat  the  Briidlb  tiMsuy  off  Cik« 


^  Geoffrey  cpnftflb,  that  he.  took  fome 
part  of  hfB  acoouat-of  king  Artkor't  at- 
chieyeaieAts  frpm  diemooth  of  his  .fiiaid 
Gudlter»  the  archdeacon ;  who  probably 
fdatfid  to  the  tranflator  ibme  of  the  tradi- 
tions on  this  fubje^  which  he  had  heard  in 
Armorica,  or  which  at  that  time  might 
have  been  popular  i»  Wale*.  Hift;  Brit. 
Galfr.  Mon.  lib.  xi.  c.  i.  He  alfp  owns 
that  Merlin's  prophecies  were  not  in  the 
Armoricao  original.  lb*  vii.  a.  Comparo 
Thompfon's  Pref.  ut  fopr.  p.  xxv.  xxviL 
The  Speeches  and  letters  were  ibiged  by 
Geoffrey ;  and  in  the  defcription  of  bat« 
tles»  our  tranflator  has  not  fcrupled  &e* 
quent  variations  and  additions. 
.  I  am  obliged  to  an  tngenioqs  aari^pia- 
nan  in  Brituh  literature,  Mr.  Morris  of 
Penbryn^  fbr  the  following,  corioos  reinaricB 
concerning  Geoffrey's  original  and  his  tzanf- 
lation.  "Geoffrey's  Sylvif^,  in  the 
**  Bririfh  original»  is  Sxii-o^y  which^  a 
*'  Latin  wotud  niake  Julius.  Thi&il- 
'^  luftrates  and  confirms  LambardeV,  Bit  v- 
^*  TVS  Julius.  Peraa^b.  Kent,  j>.  la. 
^  So  alio  in  the  Britifh  bards.  And  henee 
**  Milton'a  obje6Hott  .is  removed.  Hift. 
**  Engl.  p.  la^  Theve  are  noFtAsitirM 
<<  orARCHFLAMivES  in  the  Britifh  book. 
^  See  Uiher's  Primoid.  p.  57.  DuU.  edit. 
**  There  aj«  very  ftw  ipeeches  in  the  ori- 
**  ginal,  and  thole  very  fhon.  Geoffre/a 
JuLGBNius  is  iii  the  Britiih  copy  Str« 
LIEN,  which  by  analoo^y  in  Latin  would 
beJuLiANUs.  See  Milton's HiSL  Ene. 
p.  100.  There  is  no  L&il  an  the  Ba- 
tiih;.  that  king's  name  was  LLcetr^ 
«'  Geoffrey's  Caerlisle  isin  the  Britifh 
•<<  Cairllbon^  or  Weft-Cheffer.  In  the 
Britifti,  Llaw  ap  CYNPARCHy  flxonld 
have  been  tranflated  Leo,  which  is  n^ 
rendered  Loth.  Thiahas  broi^ht  mncb 
confufton  into  the  old  Scotch  hifbry.  I 
find  no  BblinXts  in  the  Britifh  copy  ; 
the  name  is  Be u»  which  ihonld  have 
been  in  Latin  Belius,  or  Beloius. 
Geoflrey 's  Brennus  in  the  original  is 
«**  Bran,  a  common  name  among  theBri- 
'^*  tons;   as'.BRAN  ap  Dypnwai^^  Sec 
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**  RAuaius  ^ras  Cailawk;  henoeXajk 
*'  GARAUN,  i.  e.  Treqaron,  and  the 
<^  river  Caraun,  whidi  gstes  name  lb 
**  Abbrcorh.  In  the  BriBfti  there  is  110 
'*  divifion  into  books  and  chapters ,  a  mark 
**  of  antiauity.  Thofe  whom  the  tmf- 
*'  lator  auls  Consuls  of  Rome,  when 
**  Brennns  took  it,  are  in  the  original 
«'  TwYsooioN,  i.  e.  princes  crgcaenb. 
**  The  Gwalenfes,  Gwalo,  or  Gwalas^ 
**  are  added  by  Geefirey,  B.  xii.  c.  19.'' 
To  what  is  here  obfeived  abeot  SiLiua, 
I  will  add,  that  abbot  Whethamffed,  in  hit 
MS.  Granarium^  mendens  Siloius 
the  father  of  Brutus.  **  Qoomodo  Bnibft 
'^*  SiLon  filius  ad  Etora  Anglis  venit," 
&c.  GftANAR.  not.  L  Lit.  A.  MSS. 
Cottan.  Nbro,  C.  vi.  Brit.  MuC  This 
gentleman  has  in  his  poffeffion  a  very  an* 
tient  mannfcript  of  t^t  otiginat,  auoia  has 
:been  many  years  preparing  materials  for 
giving  an  accurate  and  fduful  tranflatioa 
of  it  inio  Engliih.  The  maanfoipt  » 
Tefns  college  library  at  Oxford,  which 
Wynne  pretends  to  be  the  fiune  iNhick 
fioofirey  himfelf  made  nfeof,  is  evidendf 
not  older  than  the  iixteenth.  century.  Mr. 
Price,  the  Bodleian  librarian,  to  whofe 
inaidihip  this  work  is  much  indebted,  haa 
two  copies  lately  given  him  by  Mr.  Banks, 
much  more  antient  and  pevfeS.  Bat  dieie 
isreafon  to  fuipe^t  that  moft  of  the  Britifh 
manufcripts  JOt  this  hifbiy  are  tranfladons 
Aom  Qeofity'^s  Latin  s  for  Brkmmma^l^ 
have  Bryttaen>  which  in  the  origJAil 
woeld  have  boen  Prydain.  Geodley'a 
tiwflation«  aiid  ftv  .^vions  reafims,  is  % 
very  common  maanfcript.  CompaieLbuyd^ 
Arch,  p*  26c.  . 

'  Thomjnon  fays,  iiaS.  ubifi^*  p» 
XXX.  Geoffrev's  age  is.afeertMnod  beyond. 
%  ^dflilbt,  even 'if  otto*  proofs  were  wantingp 
from  the  cotemporaries  Whom  he  mictAn^ 
Snch  as  Robert  earl  of  Giooeiier,  ^aatnrrf 
ion  of  Henjy  .the  4rft,  and  Alexander  hi* 
fhop  of  Lincoln,  his  patrons :  he  mendona 
alfo  WilMam  of  Malmefbory,  and  Henry  of 

HnntingtoKU 


tranfla^Qir's  origin^  rfwi^n^i?  may  pi:o]>^f)}y  be  fuppoXed  ^p 
hfpr^  h^n  cpmpppd,    yet  tjjjjj  i^  ^  Guripwf  fp^^l^tjo;!,  ^ 

i^  Wi^rJ^  ?Wfi^  ^f  /^^I«g  ^V9W^  ©ut  by  4i%ei^|:  f^ap-r 

4?c9f ft^»?  9f  ffmv  «*4f4  by  tfee  «3 wiUr>  w^p  ^p*  pf?h 

B©4«:  *hi«  form,  1  Aippofe  jf  ^P  h^f^  |all?i>  ^o  thf  hjw^^s 

IvJi^t  I  Mv#  ^UiWidy  pri>yiP^,  b*  mor^  im^t  tj^^iOL  -the  figl?^ 
Cfintwy  .1  An4  5y»  ^y  «pii©fi^bly  cpucl^^  that  it  iv^j^ 
i:9mppft4  f^^k  hW,  ^  Ifepie  confi^er^ble  length  of  tiipe 
IPflft  Mvp  tfiw  flc«eflr?ury  Iqjr  the  pi;pp9g?t?pn  aj>d  ?^fthlii^^ 
S»^9l:  «f  tihgt  ipj|$;i^  ,4>f  4A^$».  TfeP  firoi^  fijir^CfSt  of  ftj^f 
cHrpPft^e,  ^M^SI^  lOf  its  Tcyifiiwtic  fflgbj^ftinientts,  js  ^A^r 
^^^Wn  pf  *h*  WeMh  prino??  |r<OTi  the  T.r^J?^  B^^*??^  (*? 
Ca4?i^^teflflr,  jyJio  wigi»«4  »  *fe/e  ^yei)^  C€»t\iiy  •.    j^t  p^uijt 


Huntingdon  Whartopi  pla^  Gcpfrty't 
denlh  in  the  year  1 154.   Epifc.  Aflav.  p. 

Sigeqert;8  chronicle  down  to  tne^fear  1 1 S 1^ 
•ft  the  pfe&oe  io  ^t  work  exfrtAy  hys, 
.  th^t  h^  ^k  .(^  4Krthe4;u^qc^i8y  ids 
lupplemcnt  tiom  the  Histohia  Brzto- 
«UXM«  IdUiiy  trmmjlatti  §mt  ^  BnHjb  imf 
Uinf.  33fcs  ^^  inmfi^  Gcoft^f 
book.  Alfred  of  Beverly,  who  eidderitly 
wrote  his  Anhalbs,  publilhed  by  Hearne» 
^tmrpen  :fjie  >yip^s  1148  ipd  .115P,  Ac- 
Mwed  his  account  of  the  Bntiih  kings  from 

^wft^yfs  Hhtc^ma,  wMe  wpi^s,he 
Ib^DE^ptipiies  literally  tranforihes.  For  in* 
^»nce,  Alfred,  in  fpeakipg  of  Arthur'^ 
kee|nng  Whitfuntide  at  Caerleon,  fays^ 
that  the  Historia  BaiTOMuii  enume- 
lated.  all  the  kines  who  came  thither  on 


Arthur's  inyittdon :  and  then  adds,  '*  prae- 
^  ter  hos  .non^remaiifit  princeps*  alicofut 
'<  Pl<9^  eitrfi  Hi(ffuiiam,fui  ad  |fittd  e^ic- 
f*  turn  non  venent.*'  Al\xh»i'.  Bev.'  Anna!. 
p.  ^'3.  edit.-Hdftme.  -I^eieaie'Geofie^'a 

they  4re^ne  pf  ,his  addjuons  |o  the  Bnum 
original.  Bat  th^  ouious  reader/ who  A^ 
fires  fi  complete  and  critical  i^fcp^pn  ,9f 
this  pointy  may  confult  an  originalletter  of 
faiihop  Uoyd,  preferved  among  Tanner's 
•^lUHdaip^, at  Oxford,  .m^.  94. 

^  Tlxis  notion  of  their  extraction  ftom 
t]ie  Trojans  had  JTo  infatuated  die  WelCb, 

{bat  even  fo  late  as  t^e  year  12S4,  arcfa- 
)ifbQp  l^eckham,  m  his  injnn6tioits  tb.lhe 
.dioc^e  of  St.  Afa^,  orders  the  .people  to 
abft^in  from  giving  credit  tb  i«e  dreams 
and  viffons^  a  fuperflidok  which  diey  had 
\  con* 


^ 


DISSERTATION        I. 

be  acknowledged,  that  many  European  nations  were  antlfenti/ 
fond  of  tracing  their  defcent  from  Troy.  Hunnibaldus  Fran- 
cus,  in  his  Latin  hiftory  of  France,  written  in  the  lixth  cen- 
tury, beginning  with  the  Trojan  war,  and  ending  withCiovis 
the  firft,  afcribes  the  origin  of  the  French  nation  to  Francio 
a  fon  of  Priam  '.  So  univerfal  was  this  humour,  and  car- 
ried to  fuch  an  abfurd  excefs  of  extravagance,  that  under 
the  reign  of  Juftinian,  even  the  Greeks  were  ambitious  of 
being  thought  to  be  defcended  from  the  Trojans,  their  an-» 
tient  and  notorious-  enemies.  Unlefs  we  adopt  the  idea  of 
thofe  antiquaries,  who  contend  that  Europe  was  peopled 
from  Phrygia,  it  will  be  hard  to  difcover  at  what  period,  or 
from  what  fource,  fo  ftrange  and  improbable  a  notion  could 
take  its  rife,  efpecially  among  natidns  unacquainted  with 
hiftory,  and  overwhelmed  in  ignorance.  .  The  moft  rational 
mode  of  accounting  for  it,  is  to  fiippofe,  that  the  ifevival  of 
Virgil's  Eneid  about  the  fixtb  Or  feventh  century,  which  re- 
.  prefented  the  Trojans  as  the  founders  of  Rome,  the  capital 
of  the  fupreme  pontiff,  and  a  city  on  various  bthe^  accounts 
in  the  early  ages  of  chriiiianity  highly  reverenced  and  dil^ 
tinguifhed,  occafioned  an  emulation  in  many  other  European 
nations  of  clairding  ah  alliance  to  the  fame  refpe£table  origi* 
nal.  The  monks  and  other  ecclefiaftics,  the  only  readerjs 
and  writers  of  the  age,  were  likely  to  broach,  and  were  in- 
terefted  in  propagating,  fuch;  an  opinion.  As  the  more  bar- 
barous countries  of  Europe  began  to  be  tinftured  with  lite- 
rature, there  was  hardly  one  of  them  but  fell  into  the  falhion 
of  deducing  its  original  from  fome  of  the  nations  moft  cele* 
brated  in  the  antient  books.    Thofe  who  did  not  afpire  fa 

eontrafied  from  tlidr  belief  la  ttiedreain  of  cil.  WQIdns,  torn,  ii,  p.  io6.  edit.  1737. 

.  ikeir  founder  Bratos,    in    the'  temple  of  fol. 

Diana,  conQeming  his  arrival  in  Britain.  ^  Itis  among  the  ScaiPToas^  Rer. 

The  archbiihop  very  ferioofly  advifes  them  Gbeman.  Sim.  Schard.^  torn.  i.  p.  301. 

to  boaft  no  more  of  &eir  relation  to  the  edit.Baiil«  1574.  fbl.  It  coniifta  of  eighteen 

conquered  and  fugitive  Trojans,  but  to  glory  books;             ' 
in  the  ^Aorious  crofi  of  Chrifl.    Con- 
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Hgh  as  ling  Priam,  or  who  found  that  claim  preoccupied, 
l)oafte4  to  be  defcended  from  fome  of  the  generals  of  Alexa^er 
^e  Great,  from  Pruiias  king  of  Bithynia,  from  the  Greeks 
or  the  Egyptians.  It  it  not  in  the  mean  time  quite  impro- 
bable,  that  as  mofl  of  the  European  nations  were  provincial 
to  the  Romans,  thofe  who  fancied  themfelves  to  be  of  Trojan 
extraction  might  have  imbibed  this  notion,  at  leaft  have  ac- 
quired a  general  knowledge  of  the  Trojan  ftory,  from  their 
conquerors  :  more  efpeciaUy  the  Britons,  who  continued  {o 
long  under  the  yoke  of  Rome*.  But  as  to  the  ftory  of  Brutus 
in  particular,  Geoffrey's  hero,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  hid 
legend  was  not  contrived,  nor  the  hiftory  of  his  fuccefTor^ 
invented,  till  after  the  ninth  century:  for  Nennius,  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  that  century,  not  only  fpeaks  of 
Brutus  with  great '  obfcurity  and  inconfiftency,  but  feem» 
totally  uninformed  as  to  every  circumftance  of  the  Britifh 
affairs  which  preceded  Cefar's  invafiori.  Jhere  are  other 
proofs  that  this  piece  could  not  have  exifted  before  the  ninth 
century.  Alfred's  Saxon  traiiflation  of  the  Mercian  law  is 
mentioned  ^.  Charlemagne's  Twelve  Peers,  and  by  an  ana- 
chronifm  not  uncommon  in  romance,  are  faid  to  be  prefent 
at  king  ArAur's  magnificent  coronatioa  in  the  city  of  Caer- 
leon  •.  It  were  eafy  to  produce  inflances,  that  this  chronicle 
was  undoubtedly  framed  after  the  legend  of  faint  Urfula« 
the  a£ts  of  faint  Lucius,  and  the  hiflorical  writings  of  the 
venerable  Bede,  had  undergone  fome  degree  of  circulation  in 
the  world.  At  the  fame  time  it  contains  many  palTages  which 
incline  us  to  determine,  that  fome  parts  of  it  at  leaft  were 
written  after  or  about  the  eleventh  century.  I  will  not  infift 
.on  that  paffage,  in  which  the  title  of  legate  of  the  apoilolic 
fee  is  attributed  to  Dubricius  in  the  charafter  of  primate  of 
Britain ;  as  it  appears  for  obvious  reafons  to  have  been  an 
artful  interpolation  of  the  tranflator,  who  was  an  ecclefiaftic. 
But  I  will  feleft  other  arguments.    Canute's  forefl,  or  Can- 

'  See  infr.  Sect.  iii.  p.  127,  128.  ^  L.  iii.  c.  13.        *  U  ix.  c.  12. 

b  2  nock- 
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n6cf:<wo0d  in  €FbiffdivHlu^  oodurs  $  and  Goniitt  ^lidl.4ii  tHe 
yeat  1x136  ^    At  the  idtsi  eorohsdooti  Ivf  king  Artlmis  f<^ 
mentibhecU  a  tdurnkra^t  is  defeiibed  a&  dsiaikit^  in  lei 
higheft  ^lendor.    **  Many  doiightt,  fays  <Mr  AviMrk  fa^- 
**  bien  fanscnafar  feats  of  ctmcdry^  "vfect  ^fatt,  iKth  kip- 
**  flarel  iind  arttis  i6f  the  lliai»  cbiotir  i^nd  ioMoti.    Itief 
<(  fomved  '^  i^ddes^  <^  direrfi^n^  Ik  iiniwtidn  «f  a  fig^t  i4it 
*«  trorfebttck,  land  the  ladii&i   b^ig  pte<ldim  tile  Vs^  of 
'<  thecafttes^  darted  midrwis  ^ixteei  ton  1I1B  e<HMbai!ismit!6»; 
**  TitfUt  of  thefe  ladies  eftcfem^d  '«&y  laiighc  >»9hl!^  ^  Huor 
**  love,  <bttt  fbch  as  had  givem  prodf  df  hi«  ^atffi^  ^  thrfl: 
«  &verfil  encounters.    Thus  tlK  valdnr  of  th6  inftii  et^d^^ 
<«  hrged  chafttty  hi  >the  57minen,  sMvd  the  kttefiiiioh  bf  ^b  ^v<b^ 
*^  men  ptcnred  ain  incenfivt  td  tlfe  ifoldi«r^<^i«^iy  %"    ^at^; 
i»  the  p^^ce  xsf  thiv^iy  iifldet  lh«  \jddihtft«d  itfd^is  d(  love. 
j(ti(l  ntilitkty  proinffts  v»  they  l^oh  cd  hsvfe  tbtfifted  ^afesr  ySse 
feudal  xxttiftitdtibn  hack  tfcqutri^  ^eafeer  vMgffeefi  %<>t  only  <>f' 
ftibitity  bnt  of  -^ndor  lAfA  l^fiifdM^t  ^   Attd  ^tiidugh  fb 
^ecies  of  tdOrhatrteni  >v«s  eidiibitid  ^  Fr^kfi!^  Mt  the  l!6d<Stt-i- 
cHiation  df  i!he  fon^  df  Ldwfe  the  fbebtd,  k^i!he  doft  <^  19»: 
Mnth  centtfiy^  a^d  at  the  bie^i«ni%  df  thf  t^th,  thfe  'ied<^ 
rdnation  6f  lile  tJmpei^r  Heftry  "Wat  tbt^ahtaed  V(ril3i  niaf>^ 
t^l  entert^nhienfs,  ift  Which  in^ny  pdrticfs  N^fe  in>trodil<<ed! 
fighting  on  hc^feback  s  yet  it  wsib  longaft^maids  ^^liat  thef^ 
gahies  ware  'dcdOihpanied  With  &e  peciditu:  ^nn^kie»,  s^i 
ceremonicmis  tifi^esy  here  diefcnbed  *.    In  >fhJe  ineah  tirhe,  We: 


.    i 


*  L.  vbL  c.  4. 

*  L.  he,  c.  1 2. 

^Pitts  snenddns  an*ianonyin wis  writer  iuk 
2ter  tHe  name  of  I^rbmita  Britannus, 
w^6  Kbdied  liiftory  "trnd  aftitmomyy  'ftnd 
Hqimihed  aboat  the  year  72a  He  w)ot«^ 
t)eri<Ies  'a  bbok  in  an  anlaiewn  ^iBngaigc, 
ttiMtA,  S^nthw  GhH  D§  Itsgi  Jrthuro 
et  rtbuf^iftis  ejus^  Lib.  u  Di  Men/a  rotum- 
4ta  el  Strbnuis  Ec^iTiav^,  lib.  i.  'See- 
Pitf.  p.  ttz.  ;Batey.Y.  21  •  Ufl^r.^rimoi^ 
p.  17.  Tki&fabjed  could  not  have  been 
treated  by  To  eariy  a  wiitov 


'  See  iofiv  Sect.  HI.  p.  109^  xii.  p». 
*yp$  5-48.    I  \vill  hfere  tVoAfcfe,  ^ftom  that 

curious  traites  ojf  Arabian  knight-ernmtry^^ 
nrhich^e  reader  manriqyply  to  dieprihci*- 
fjes  of  this  Diflertaaon  in  hepkafes. 

'^BATTHABX.«^i»Une  homme  hardi  ef 
^  vaJUanty  qui  ckerM  des  -ai/dnturts  tds. 
^'  qu'  fcto^nt  \t%' cbe^aliirs  errdms  de  net' 
^^  andens  komans.**  Tie  adds,*  Aat  Eatt* 
lifsdh '^  \Arabian,  uSio  lived  abo6t  Oie  yeirit 
of  Clirift  740,  was.  a  warrior  of  this  dafs, 
OQAbeniikig  whom  tioiaSto/ifUrveU^us  feats  of 

anns^. 


01  S  S  E  RT  ATIO  N         J. 

<Mift6t  abfwev  for  the  ianovationg  of  a  tranflator  in  fucb  4 
di^ri^limi*  The  fauiial  of  Hengiil,  tibe  Saxon  chief,  who  i» 
&td  to  htsm  Ibten  interred  not  after  the  ^an  fa£hion»  a« 
^dStey  ronders  tSic  words  of  the  original,  but  adEter  the 
manner  <f  the  •Sojudahs^  is  pardy  an  argument  that  our  ro*.^ 
mance  was  compofed  about  the  time  of  the  crufades.  It  was 
not  till  thofe  memorable  campaigns  of  mtftaken  devotion  had. 
int^htuttad  the  wcftem  world,  that  the  fidldans  or  fiiltans  of 
Babylon^  of  Egypt;  of  Iconinm,  and  other  eaftem  kkigdon»^> 
became  famiiiflir  in  Evrope.  Not  that  the  notion  •of  this  pieoe 
beknf  wrkten  fo  late  as  the  icrulades  in  the  leaft  invalidates: 
the  doStrine  delivered  in  ihvB  difiwurfe.  Not  even  if  ve  iu^ 
fi9k  that  'Gaal&ey  of  Moamoulli  was  its  original  conipofer: 
Hiat  iiQtion  i^dther  tends  to  conftrm  and  eftabHfli  my  dlyfiem.. 
On  the  whole  irt^e  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  this  chrojrucl^ 
hp^sA  to  contain  the  ideas  of  the  WeHH  baids^  entirely 
confifts^  ^aSnan  inventions.  And,  an  thas  vieW),  no  .dif-* 
Isrence  is  made  whetiker  it  was  con^led  about  4ihe  tenth 
eemmy^  '^alt  which  time,  if  not  before,  the  Arahiafts  from 
their  .fetttonenC  in  Sipatnr  mufl  liave  communicated,  their  ro*^ 
mandc  fables  to  other  parts  of  EAurope,  jd|pociaUy  to  tbs 
F^nch  i  or  whedier  it  &dk  appeared  in  the  eleventh*  cen«- 
tury^  after  the  -crufades  had  muitiplied  thefe  fables  to  an  cx-^ 
teffiye  degree,  and  made  tbem  imiverr^^^^  Andal- 

(Plough  tlie  general  caft  of  the  inventions 'c<»tained  in  this 
rom'ance  is  a^one  Aiflicient  to  {Koint  out  the  foucce  from: 
whence  ^ey  were  derived,  yet  I  chnfe  to  prove  toa  demon- 
ftration  what  k  here  advanetd^  bf  producing. and  ea^amioing; 
&tne  pajfticular  pefiages. 

The  1>oo)tis  of  the  Aratnans.  and  Perfian'S  abound  with  ex* 
travagant  traditiosis  about  the  |^ts  Gog  and  Magog*  Thefe 
:^y  4;all  Jfagiouge  and  Magiouge;  and  the  Caucafian  wall,. 

atiRs  wrt  ygpoKad.:  that  his  life  wm  writtoi  Sbraiy  ^t  Paris,  diere  is  an  Ats^aism  book 

4b-alcs|^v^Mi«,.'^«i»i5q«*elleeilt(mtB  entitl6iU  ««  Sdrat  al 'Mogxah«edir/'   L«. 

**  rempTied*  ixaggeraiicns  etde  msuferiij.^  **  The  Lives  of  die  moS  viSx^t  Cham* 

SibLOxientaltp.  i9i.a.  b«    Is  therpyd  *' pions.    'Nom.'iC79« 

iaidi 
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faid  to  be  built  by  Alexander  the  Great  from  the  Cafpian  to 
the  Black  Sea,  in  order  to  cover  the  frontiers  of  his  domi-* 
nion,  and  to  prevent  the  incuriions  of  the  Sythians  *,  is  cal- 
led by  the  orientals  the  Wall  of  Goo  and  Magog*.  One  of 
the  moft  formidable  siants*  according  to  our  Armoncan  ro- 


^  Compare  M.  Peds  de  la  Cioix,  Hift. 
Genghizcan,  1.  iv.  c.  9. 

«  lierbelot.  BibL    Oriental,     p.    157. 
291.  318.  43S.  470.528.79c.  796.811, 
&c.    They  call  Tartary  the  land  of  Ga- 
jiouge  and  Majiouge.  This  wall,  fome  few 
fragments  of  whidi  ftill  remain,  they  pre- 
tend to  have  been  built  with  all  forts  of 
tnetals.     6ee  Abolfaraj  HiiL  Dynaft.  edit. 
Pococke,  p.  62.  A.  D.  1673.    It  was  an 
old  tradition  among  the  Tartars,  that  the 
people    of  Jajgioue  and  Majionge  were 
perpetually  endeavouring  to  make  a  pailac;e 
through  this  fbrtrefs  ;  but  that  they  would 
not  (hcceed  in  their  attempt  till  the  day  of 
judgment.     See  Hift.  Geoeal.  des  Tartars, 
d'Abulgazi  Bahadut  Khan.  p.  43*    About 
the  year  808,  the  caliph  Al  Amin  having 
heard   wonderful  reports  concerning  this 
4vall  or  barrier,  fent  his  interpreter  Salam, 
with  a  guard  of  fifty  men,  to  view  it.    After 
a  dangerous  journey  of  near  two  months, 
Salam  and  his  par^  arrived  in  a  deiblated 
country,  where  they  beheld  the  ruins  of 
many  cities  deflroyed  by  the  people  of  Ja- 
jiouge  and  Majiouge.    In  fix  days  more 
they  reached  the  caSles  near  the  mountain 
Kokaiya  or  Caucafus.    This  mountain  is 
inacceffibly  fteep,  perpetually  covered  with 
fnows  and  thick  clouds,  and  encompafies  the 
country  of  Jac;ionge  and  Magiouge,  which 
is  full  of  cultivated  fields  and  cities..     At 
an  opening  of  this  mountain  the  fortrefs 
appears :  and  travelling  forwards,  at  the 
dilbnce  of  two  fbiges,  they  found  another 
mountain,  with  a  cStch  cut  through  it  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cubits  wide  ;  and  within 
the  aperture  an  iron  gate  fift)'  cubits  high, 
fupported  by  vafl  buttreiTes,  having  an  iron 
bttlwatk  crowned  with  iron  turrets,  reach- 
ing to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  itfelf, 
wmch  is  too  high  to  be  ieen.    The  valves, 
Jintels,    threihold,    bolts,   lock  and  key, 
are  all  reprefented  of  proportionable  mag- 
jiltude.    The  governor  of  the  cafUe  above- 


■s 


once  in  every  week  mounted  on 
horfeback  with  ten  others  on  horfebodc, 
comes  to  this  gate,  and  ftriking  it  diree 
times  with  a  hammer  weighing  dve  pounds, 
and  then  liftening,  hears  a  mmmuring  noiie 
from  widiin.    This  noife  is  fappofed  to 
proceed  from  the  Jagiouge  and  Magiouge 
confined  thm.'   Salam  was  told  that  they 
often  appeared  on  die  battlements  of  the 
bulwark.  He  returned  after  paifing  twent]^* 
eight  mon^s  in  this  extraorainary  expedi* 
tion.    See  Mod.  Univ.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  B.  L 
$  2.    pag.   15.  16.  17.    And   Anc.  vol. 
XX.  pag.  23.  Pliny,  ipeaking  of  the  Port  jr 
Cax7casije,  mentions,   "  ing^ns  natune 
"  opus,  montibus  interrupds  repente,  ubi 
''  fores  obditae  fi^rratis  trabibos,'' &c.  Nat. 
Hift.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.     Czar  Peter  the  firft,  in 
his  expedition  into  Perfia,  had  the  curiofity 
to  hrvey  the  ruins  of  this  wall :  and  fome 
leagues  within  the  mountain  he  found  a 
fkirt  of  it  which  feemed  entire,  and  was 
about  fifteen  feet  high.    In  fome  other 
parts  it  is  ftill  &x  or  leven  feet  in  heighth. 
It  feems  at  firft  fight  to  be  built  of  ftone  : 
but  it  confifts  of  petrified  earth,  fand,  and 
ihells,  which  compofe  a  fubftance  of  great 
folidiQr.    It  has  been  chiefly  deftroyed  by 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  for  the  fake 
of  its  materials  :   and  moft  of  the  adjacent 
tdtvns  and  yillages  are  built  out  of  its 
ruins.    Bendnk's  Notes  on  Abulgazi,  p, 
722.  Eng.  edit.    See  Chardin's  Travels, 
p.  176.     And  Struys's  Voyage,  B.iii.  c. 
20.   p.   226.     01earius*s   Travels  of  the 
Holfbin  AmbafTad.  B.  vii.  p.  ^03.  Geo- 
graph.  Nubienf.  vi.  c.  .9.    Ana  A^.  Pe« 
tropolit.   vol.  i.    p.  405.     By   the  way, 
this  work  prodsably  preceded  the  time  of 
Alexander  ;  it  does  not  appear,  from  the 
eourfe  of  his  vidories,  diat  he  ever  came 
near  the  Cafpian  gates.     The  ^^  and  fa- 
bulous hiftory  of  uie  eaftern  nations,  will 
perhaps  be  found  to  begin  with  the  exploits  ' 
of  this  Greciaahero, 

mance 
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fflance>  which  oppafed  the  landing  of  Brutus  in  Britain,  was 
Goemagot.  He  was  twelve  cubits  high,  and  would  unroot 
an  oak  as  eafily  as  an  hazel  wand:  but  after  a  moft  obfti* 
nate  encounter  with  Corineus,  he  was  tumbled  into  the  fea 
frcrai  the  fummit  of  a  fteep  cliff  on  the  rocky  fhores  of  Corn* 
wall,  and  dafhed  in  pieces  againft  the  huge  crags  of  the  de- 
clivity. The  place  where  he  fell,  adds  our  hiftorian,  taking 
its  name  from  the  giant's  fall,  is  called  Lam-Goemagot,  or 
Goemagot's  Leap,  to  thb  day  ^  A  no  lefs  monftrous  giant, 
whom  king  Arthur  flew  on  Saint  Michael's  Mount  in  Corn- 
wall, is  faid  by  this  fabler  to  have  come  from.  Spain..  Here 
the  origin  of  thefe  (lories  is  evidently  betrayed*.  The  Ara- 
bians, or  Saracens,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  had  conquered 
Spain,  and  were  fettled  there.  Arthur  having  killed  this 
redoubted  giant,  declares,  that  he  had  combated  with  none 
of  equal  flrength  and  prowefs,  fince  he  overcame  the  mighty 
giant  Ritho,  on  the  mountain  Arabius,  who  had  made  himfelf 
a  robe  of  the  beards  of  the  kings  whom  he  had  killed.  This 
tale  is  in  Spenfer's  Faerie  Queene.  A  magician  brought 
from  Spain  is  called  to .  the  ailiilance  of  Edwin,  a  prince  of 
Northumberland  **,  educated  under  Solomon  king  of  the 
Armoricans  *.  In  the  prophecy  of  Merlin,  delivered  to  Vorti- 
gern  after  the  battle  of  the  dragons,  forged  perhaps  by  the 
tranilator  Geoffrey,  yet  apparently  in  the  fpirit  and  manner 
of  the  reft,  we  have  the  Arabians  named,  and  their  fitua- 
tions  in  Spain  and  Africa.  "  From  Conau  fhall  come  forth 
"  a  wild  boar,  whofe  tufks  fliall  deflroy  the  oaks  of  the  fo- 
"  refls  of  France.  The  Arabians  and  Africans  fhall 
"  dread  him ;  and  he  fhall  continue  his  rapid  courfe  into 
"  the  moft  diflant  parts  of  Spain  ^"  This  is  king  Arthur. 
In  the*  fame  prophecy,  mention  is  made  of  the  "  Woods  of 

*  Lib. i.e.  i6.  were  ftrongly   allied  to.  the  Welih   ancL 

»  L.  X.  c.  3.  Coroifti. 

^  The  Cambrian  and  Northumbrian.BriP  '  Lib,  xii.  c. .  i ,  4>.5^  £. 

tons,  as  powerful  opponents  of  the  Saxons,  ^  Lib*  vis.  c.  y 

''  Africa:" 
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'^'  Africa.'*  In  another  place  Gormund  king  of  the  Afrkaiii 
occurs  \  In  a  battle  which  Arthur  fights  againft  the  Ro^ 
mtas,  ibme  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the  Roman  zxwj  ais 
Alifantinam  king  of  Spain^  Pandrafus  king  of  £g7pt»  Boocua 
king  of  the  Medcs^  Evander  king  of  Syna,  Micipfa  king  of 
JBabylon,  and  a  duke  of  Fhrygia ".  It  is  obvious  to  fbppofe 
how  thefe  countries  became  fo  fiuniliar  to  the  bard  of  our 
chronicle.  The  okl  fi£tions  about  Stonehenge  vrere  derived 
from  the  hmt  inexhaufUble  fource  of  extravagant  amagina^ 
tion.  We  are  told  in  this  romanoe^  that  thi^  giants  caii^ 
veyed  the  ftones  laiuch  corapofe  this  micacnlous  monument 
from  the  fartheft  cdb&z  v£  Africa.  Eanxy  one  •of  tbele 
jiones  is  fuppofed  to  be  myflscal,  and  to  contain  a  nocdicinal 
virtue :  an  idea  drawn  from  the  medical  dull  of  the  Arabians*, 
aiid  more  paiticularly  from  the  Arabian  dodaiae  is£  attri^ 
buting  healing  cpialides,  and  odier  occult  properties,  to 
ftones  \  Merlin's  transformation  of  Uther  into  Goilois,  and 
<of  Ulfin  into  £ricel,  by  the  power  5of  Ibme  medical  pre* 
paration,  is  a  fpecies  of  Arabian  ma^^c^  mrJhidx  profefled  to 
"Work  the  moft  wonderful  deceptioais  of  this  kind^  and  is  men- 
tioned at  large  hflsrcafber,  in  tracing  the  inventians  of  <Chauoer's 
poetry.  The  attributiop  of  prophetical  language  to  hinds 
was  Yx^mmon  among  die  orientals:;  and  an  eagle  is  fuppofed 
to  ipeak  nt  biuJding  the  walls  of  the  >city  of  Faladur,  now 
:Shaft^fl}ury  \    The  Arabians  cultivated  the  ifcudy  of  philo- 


"  Iiib.jc.  c.  5.S.  ro. 

"  Seeanfr.  Sect. .i.  p.  lo.  .AndSEtT« 
iSi*  p.  376.  inilr. 

«  TkK  ehfOM^k  was  evideutly  tximpki, 
fto  do  honour  to  the  liitons  and  their 
.aflwi,  and efpedafly  tn  -op p^Mn  tollie 
Saxons.  Now  the  importance  with  which 
thefe  romancers  fceni  to  fpeak  ^f  Stone- 
3ienge»«ad  the  many  Imiodfiil'fiAions  widi 
4vhich  they  have  been  {o  ftndious  Do  cm* 
^llifh  its  origiiH  land  to  aggrandile  its 
flufiory,  appear  to  me  ftreogly«oiMP«arthe 


fiypouicliSf  thsct  otonenenge  is  a  Britifli 
jnanpneat;  and  tnJoeJip  paof e,  dwtit was 
really  ^eredUd  in  memory  of  the  three  Jiun* 
dradSrit%<iioble8aniffiR!i«d  l^the^axon 
Hengift.  See-fiacT.  iL  irifr.«j|>«  5i2«  Nci 
Druidical  monomenty  of  which  fo  many 
rawuBs  MorcoBimcf^,  •cMaged  A«r«t* 
tention  or  interefted  them  io  much,  as  this 
KATiONAL  memorial  appears  to  havo 
done, 
r  lib.  it.  c  9*  See  Sect.  inf.  kv.  p. 

fophy 
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^phy/jarlicularly  aftronomy>  with  amazing  ardour  \  Hence 
^aroie  the  tradition,  reported  hy  our  hiftorian,  that  in  king 
Arthur's  reign,  there  fubfifted  at  Caer4eon  in  Glamorgan-^ 
ihire  a  college  of  two  hundred  philofophers,  who  ftudied 
nftronomy  and  other  fciences;  and  who  were  particularly 
employed  in  watching  the  couries  of  the  ftars,  and  predicting 
events  to  the  king  from  their  obfenrations '.  Edwin's  Spanifh 
magician  above-mentioned,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  flight 
of  birds,  aod  the  courfes  of  the  ftars,  is  faid  to  foretell 
fiiture  <iKfafl:ers.  In  the  fame  &nun  Merlin,  prognblHcates 
Uther's  fuccefs  in  battle  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet  \ 
The  fame  enchanter's  V9mderfid  fldH  in  meAamcal  powers^  by 
which  he  removes  the  giant's  Damre,  or  Stonehenge,  from 
Ireland  into  England,  and  the  notion  that  this  ftupendou9 
ftruChire  was  raifed  by  a  profoitnd  phii.osophical  know-* 
rsncE  of  the  mechanical  arts,  are  founded  on  the  Arabic 
literature  '.  To  which  we  may  add  king  Bladud's  magical 
operations  %  Dragons  are  a  iiure  mark  of  oiientalifin.  One 
of  thefe  in  our  romance  is  a  ^^  terrible  dragon  flying  from 
the  -weft,  breathing  fire,  and  illuminating  all  the  country 
with  the  brightnefs  of  his  eyes  ^"  In  another  place  we 
have  a  giant  mounted  on  a  winged  dragon:  the  dragon 
ere6l:s  his  fcaly  tail,  and  wafts  his  rider  to  the  clouds  with 
great  rapidity  "-. 

Arthur  and  Charlemagne  arethe  firft  and  original  heroes  of 
romance.  And  as  Gec^rey's  hifl:ory  is  the  grand  repertory  of 
the  a£ts  of  Arthur,  fo  a  fabulous  hiftory  afcribed  to  Turpin  is 
th?  ground  v^ork  of  all  th^  chimerical  legends  which  have 
been  related  concerning  the  conquefts  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  twelve  peers.    Its  fubjeft  is  the  expulfion  of  the  Sara- 


*SceDis8.ii.AndSKCT.xv,iiif.p*402.  *  L.  iL  lo, 

^  L.  viii.  c.  15.  ^  L,  X.  c.  2. 

'  Lib.  ix.  c.  1 2.  "  L«  vii.  c  4. 

'  L.  viii.  c.  10,    See  infr.  Ssct.  xv« 
paffim. 

Vol.  r,  c  cens 
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cens  from  Spain;  and  it  is.  jBtUcd  -vritH  fidions  crndm^]^ 
^ogenial  with  thofi:  which  chta^&tn&Gto&ty\.hiAory  \ 

Some  fuppoib)  aa  I  have  hinted  aboEve,  thit  rom^dice  ta 
have  been  written  by  Tnrpin^.a  monk,  of  the  eightk  xentury.;. 
^ho^.  for  his  Jcnowledge  of  th^  Latin  langiuage^ .  his  fandtitjr^ 
ynd  gallant  explcnts  againi!t  the  %«mi^':&aracen8>  teas  pie^ 
ferred  to  the  archbiflioprick  of  Rhcims  hy  Charlomagiie« 
Others  believe  it  to  have  been  forged  ui^er  ardbhi&op 
Turpih's  name  about  that  time.  Others  very  focal  after<^ 
wards^  in  the  vciffi  of  Charier  the  BakL^  .  Thatb^  About 
the  year  870  ^ 

Voltaiiie,  a  writer  of  much  deeper  lefearch  than  is  imar^ 
ginedy  and  the  firft  who  has  displayed  the  literature  iand 
cuftoms  of  the  dark  ages  with.  any.  degree  of  penetration 
and  comprehenfion,  fpesdang  of  the  ftEUtidus  taks  troncerri^ 
ing  Charlemagne,  has  remarked^,  ^  Ces  fables  qu'un  moine 

ecrivit  au  onzieme  fi£cle^   fous  le  nom  de  rarcheveqiid 

Turpin  V  And  it  might  eafily  be  ihewn  that  juft  before 
the  commenceqient  of  the  thirteenth  century,,  romantic 
Ibories  about  Charlemagne  were  more  fafhionable  than  ever 
among  the  French  minil;rels»  That  ig»  on  the  recent  pnb-* 
lication  of  this  fabulous  hiftory  of  Charlemagne.  Hiftorical 
evidence  concurs  with  numerous  internal  arguments  to  prove,, 
that  it  muft  have  been  compiled  after  the  crufades.  In  ther 
twentieth  chapter,  a  pretended  pilgrimage  of !  Charlemagne, 
to  the  holyi  fepulchre  zt  Jerufaleni  i&  recorded :.  a  fbrg^ryt 


«( 


iX 


.  ^  I  will  mention  only  one  among  many 
•thers.  The  chrilUans  under  Charlemagne 
are  fald  to  have  found  in  Spain  a  eolden 
xdol,  or  image  of  Mahomet,  as  hign  as  a 
bird  can  fly..  It  was  framed  by  Mahomet 
himfelf  of  the  pureft.  metal,  who  by  his 
knowledge  in  necromancy  had  fealed  up 
within  it  a  legion  of  diabolical  fpirits. 
It  held  in  its  hand  a  prodigious  clnb ;  and 
the  Saracens  had  a  prophetic  tradition,  that 
this  club  fhould  fall  from  the  hand  of  the 


imae^  in  that  ^rear  when^  a  certain  kinflr- 
ihoiud  be  bom  in  Prance,  Sec.  J.  Torpiia 
Hift.  de  Vit.  Carol.  Magn.  et  Rolaouiiy. 
cap.  iv.  f.  2,  a. 

*  See  Hift.  Acad,  des  Infcript.  &c.  vii» 
293.  edit.  4to. 

'  y  See  Catel,  Mem.  de  I'Hift.  do  Lan* 
guedoc.  pag.  545. 

*  **  Hift.  Gen.  ch.  rlii.  Oenvr.  torn.  i*. 
p.  84.  edit.  Genev..  1756. 

feeminglyr 
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teianXkiglf  cohtmed  with  a  defign  to  give  an  impovtknoi  ta 
iho&  wild  expeditions,  and  which  would  eafily  be  bdieml 
when  thus  authenticated  by  an  archbifliop  \    '  >    : 
-•  TJlere  is  another  ftrong  kiternai  proof  tfiiat  this  romance 
tiras  wiitten  long  after  the  time  of  Charkmagne.    Our  hifl^ 
toHaii '  h  Xpoakitig  of  the  nuixieroiis  chiefk  and  kings  whdi 
came  witii  their  ^armies  to  alfift  his  hero:  among  the  refliie 
nentiona  earl  Oell,  and  adds,  ^^  Of  this  man  there  is  a  fong 
^commonly  ibng  mno^g  thie  minftrels  ^//(^  /^  this  Jay  ^*^ 
NbT'tdll  I  l^etieve,  that  die  Buropeafi  aort^of  war,  in  tiie 
ei^^  benitury,  tould  tiring  int(»  the  fidki  fach.  a  prodigiKra^ 
parade  of  battering  irams  and  wooden  caftles,  as  thofe  with 
wMch  Charlemagne  is  faid  to  hare  befieged  the  city  Agen^ 
tium  ^  t  the  crufades  feem  to  have  made  thde  hu^  military 
machines  common  in  the  European  armies.    However  we 
may  fufped:  it  appeared  before,  yet  not  long  before,  Oeofii» 
^frey's    romance  5  •  who    mentions   Charlemagne's  TwKLva 
Pbers,  {6  lavifhly  celebrated  in  Turpin's  book,  as  prefent 
at  king  Arthur^s  imaginary  coronation  at  Caer-leon*    AJU 
thougjh  the  twelve  peers  of  France  occur  in  chronicles  of 
4he  tenth  century  '4  and  they  might  befides  have  been  fug^ 
^gefted  to  -Geoffrey's  original  author,  from  popular  traditions 
4ind  fong&  of  minilrels.    We  are  fure  it  was  extant  before 
ihe  year  i  i^a,  for  Calixtus  the  fecond  in  that  year,  by  papal 


*  See  infr^  $cct.  iii.  p.  124. . 

^  ^iDe  Jboc  otniiur  ia  C^tik»a,vf^ui(  a4 
*^<  kcMirmfm  Sum,**  cup.  ]d.  f.  4.  ]>,  edit^ 
^chard.  Fnu»€of»  1566.  foL  Chrmiograph* 

"^  Ibid*  ca^.  ix>  f.  3.  b.  The  writer  addi» 
^*  Csterifqtie  nrtificiis  sd  ca^mdtuih  te**^' 
See  vU»  op.  X,  ibid.  Cempvv  Sect,  ivu 
iofr.  p.  H«.  In  tene  of  Charlemagne's 
bettfe9»  the  Saracens  advaiKewith  hornhle 
vifers  bearded  aid  horaed»  and  wkh  dnuna 
«r  qrmhids.  <*  Tenentefque  ii&g\4i  titm- 
^  thUh^  fmen^anibn  fomter.peioiti^ 


^  bant/'  The  Uaufual  fpeaadeaadroaiid 
terrified  the  horfes  of  the  <iiriilian  aniiy» 
^adthrour  them  inlo  confuian.  hk  zt^ 
coud  cngageipcntyChartenaagneyowinandcid 
the  eyes  c?  die  horlbs  to  be  covex^d^  9aA 
their  ears  to  be  flopped,  Turpia.  cap.  xviH. 
f.  7,  b.  The  latter  expedient  is  copied  iR 
the  lUmance  of  Rigvah^  thx  virsiv 
written  aboot  di^  eleventh  ceatuiy.  Sqe 
SscT,.iv.  infr.  p.  16$.  See  alio  what  is 
faid  of  die  Saracen  drams,  ibid.  p.  i6^r  . 
'  Flocioard  of  Rheiins  firft  mentions 
then,  whofi:  chronicle  comes  down  tog/Ui* 
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authority 
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» 

tuthority,  pronounced  this  hiftory  to  be  genuine  \  MoiiS 
fieur  Allard  affirms,  that  it  was  written,  and  in  the  eleventh 
century,  at  Vienna  by  a  monk  of  Saint  Andrew's  \  This^ 
monk  was'  probably  nothing  more  than  fome  Latin  tran* 
flator:  but  a  learned  French  antiquary  is  of  opinion,,  that 
it  was  originally  compofed  in  Latin ;  arid  moreover,  that  the 
moft  antient  romances^  even  thofe  of  the  Round  Table, 
were  originally  written  in  that  language  '•  Qienhart,  and 
tifith  the  greateft  probability,  fuppofes  it  to  be  thic  work  of 
a  Spaniard.  He  quotes  an  authentic  manufcript  iXK  proye^ 
that  it  was  brought  out  of  Spain  into  France  before  the 
clo£b  of  the  twelfth  century  ^  $  and  that  the  miraculous 
exploits  performed  in  Sp^n.  by  Charlemagne  and  earl  Roland, 
recorded  in  this  romantic  hiftory^  were  unknown  among 
the  French  before  that  period  :  except  only  that  fome  few  of 
them  were  obfcurely  and  imperfedtly  fketched  in  the  metrical 
tales  of  thoie  who  fung  heroic  adventures  *.  Oienhart's.  fup^ 
politicm  that  this  hiftory  was  compiled  in.Spaui>  the  centre 
of  oriental  fabling  in  Eiu'ope,  at  once  accounta  for  the.  na-? 
ture  and  extravagance  of  itS;  fictions,  and  immediately  points 
to  their  Arabian  origin  ^^  As.  to  the^French  manufcript  o£ 


*  Magii4  Chroft.  Be^ici  pAg.  i<Ov  fab* 
fnn.  Compare  J.  Lone*  BioL  Hifi.  GalL 
AiUtt.  6671.    And  Lambec  ii.  p.  335* 

'  Bibl.  de  Daophia^.  p.  aiA. 

i  See  infr.  Sbct.  viii.  p.  404« 

^  SeeiDfr.  Sict.  iii.  p.  135. 

A  Arnold!  Cienhard   Notit.    vtmTqne 


Vafamiae,  edit.  Faiif..  i<98.  ^ftK  paf. 
55^.  fib.  iiL  c.  3«  StKh  was  Rc^andS 
&^»  ftng  at  dH^baltkoC  Haftingt..  But 
ftc  tbtt  romance^  ci^.  xx»  f*  S«  b«  Wiiefc 
Tnrptn  ftems  to  ferer  to  ionie  otner  nr 
Iroloas  mafieriats  or  Kiflory  ooncetning 
Charlemagne.  Ftftknlarly  abevt  Galafar 
nad  Braiamanty  wkkbmake  ftck  a  iigare 
ii  Boyaxdo  and  ArioAo. 

^  Lmnmeraible  romantic  floiiet^  of  Ara* 
Mangrowthy  are  to  tint  day  cnrrent  among 
tke  common  people  of  Spain,  which  diey 

call  Cvj,ajiT08  ^e.  Yisiai.   I  will  k^ 


kto  one-  from  diat'  Kvel^  piftiire  of  tho* 
Spaniairist^RtATiON  d.u  Votaob  o'Esr 
FAONB,  hy  Madamoiielle  Danoit.  With- 
in the  antient  caftle  of  Toledo,  diey  fay^ 
there  was  a  vaft  cavern  whofe  entrance  was 
ilnmgly  barricadoed.  It  was  nniverfall^ 
belicred,  that  if  any  peribn  entered  this 
cavern^  ihe  moft  fadd  aiiaflcr»*wonld  hap. 
pen  to  the  Spamards^.  Thus  it  remained 
dofely  ihot  and  mientered  for  many  agar. 
At  length  kiiifi>*Rod€ii«H  having  le(s  ere* 
dnlky  Wmo^  command  a^ty  than 
Ifisaootlloffa^  commanded  this  formidable 
receft  to  b»  opened.  At  entering,  ho 
bqpfr  tofofpeft  the  traditions  of  the  peo^ 
ptetobetme:  a  terrible  tempeft  arofe,  and 
afl  the  elements  feemed  united  to  embav^ 
rafs  him.  Nevertholefs,  he  ventored  for- 
wards into  the  cave,  where  he  difoemed  bf 
the  light  of  his  tondica  ccttain.figiinfaoa^a^ 


UtISSrBRT  A  T  ION        E 

« 

titt».  b^ofy,  it  is  a  tranflation  from  Twpin's  Latin,  made. 
by  Michel  de  Harnes  in  the  year  1207  ^  And,  by  the  way^ 
£rom  the  tninflator's  declaration,  that  there  was  a  great  im- 
l^ropriety  in  tranflatipg  Latin  profe  into  verfe,  we  may  con- 
clude^  ^t  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  French  generally  made  their  tranflations  into  verfe; 

In  th^e  two  fabulous  chronicles  the  foundations  of  romance 
Ibem  to  be  laid.  The  principal  characters,  the  leading  fub-^ 
|$£ts,  and  the  fundamental  ££tions,  which  have  fupplied 
fuch  ampte  matter  ta  this  lingular  fpecies  of  compofition,. 
are. here  firft  difplayedL  And  although  the  long  continuance 
of  the  crufades  imported  innumerable  inventions  of  a  fimilai: 
complexion,  and  fubftituted  the  atchievements  of  new.  cham*>* 
pions  and  the.  wonders  of  other  countries,,  yet  the  tales  o£ 
Arthur  and  o£  Charlemagne,  diveriified.  indeed,  ox^  enlarged 
with  additional  embellifhments,  ftill  continued  to  prevail, 
and  to  be  the  favourite  topics  :  and  this,  partly  from  theii; 
early  popularity,  partly  from  the  quantity  and  the  beauty; 
of  liie  fictions  with  which  they  were  at  firfL  fupported,  and 
cfpecially  becaufe  the  defig^  of  the  crufades  had  made  thofe 
fub|e£bs  fb  fafhionable  in  which  chriftians  fought  with  infi^ 
dels*     In  a  word,   thefe  volumes,  are.  the  firfl.  fpecimens 


toes  of  men,  wfiofe  luJnliinents  tnA~9xm$ 
were  ftnmge  and  uncouth*  One  of  diem 
kad.a  fword  of  ihining  bnift»  on  mhkk  it 
was  written  in  Arabic  charaderSy  that  the 
time  approached  whenr  the  Spaddb  nation 
ihonld  be  deftroyed»  and  thatit  would  not 
be  loDg  before  die  warriory,  whofe  images 
were  j^aced  there,  fliould  arrive  in  Spun. 
The  writer  adds,  *<  Je  n*ai  jamais  m  ea 
**  ancnn  cnditnt,  oft  Ton  fime  plvs  di 
**>  CAS  des  coftrts.  tabvlmvx  qu*ca> 
**  Ef^jgnr."  Edit,  a  la  Haye,  1691. 
ttfm.  iii.'p.  158.  159.  tamo.  See  imr. 
C.icT..iii..p«  111..  And  the  Lira  oC 
61&TANTBS,  by  Don  Gregorio  Mayans. 

i-  «7-  i  47-  5-  48.  f.  49- 
'  See  Du  Chefiie,.  torn.  T.  .p»  .6a«  %AaA 


Mem.  Lit^  zvuT  7^7.  fiq.  It  is  m  the- 
royal  library  at  Pans,  Num.  8100.  Pro«- 
bably  the  JPrench  Tuipin  in  the  Bridfli 
Muieum  is  the  iiune.  Cod.  MSS.  HarL 
273.  23.  f.  86.  See  infir.  Sect.  iii.  p. 
135.  Seeinftances  of  the  Englifli  tran« 
flating  pioie  Latin  books  into  Engliih,  and 
IbmetmiesFienchy  vtdc*  Sect«  ii.  infr^ 
pafiim. 

Ift  die  kind's  library  at  PAris,  difeivisn 
traailadon  oPDaretPhry^us  into  French 
rhymes  by  Godfrey  of  Waterfbrd  an  Irifb 
Ticobin,  a  writer  not  mendoned  by  Tanner, 
in  jdie  thirteenth  century.  .Mem.  Litt.  torn* 
xvii.  p.  736.  Compare  Sect.  iii.  infr» 
p.  125.  In  die  Notes. 

ft* 
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cxtatrt  ttt  this  mode  ^  wilting.  Nor-  Eurbpe$n  lyftoqft 
before  the£b  has  mentioned  gkmts,  ench^ners^-d^tgdii^v  and 
tiie  like  monftrous  and  arbitrary  fi£(iens.  And  the  i^eaf(Mi  i« 
obvious :  tSicy  were  irritten  aft  <4  tii6e  ^hes;  a  itew  att^ 
unnatural  mode  of  thinking  took  ^ce  in-E^rdpe^  mb(6* 
duced  by  our  communication  with  the  eaft.  ^     '^ 

Hitherto  I  have  confidered  the  Saracens  ekher-at  their 
immigration  into  Spain  about  the  ninth  century,  or  at  the 
time  of  the  crufades,  as  the  firft  authors  if  romantic 
fabling  among  the  Europeanfl.  But  a  late  ingenious  critic 
lias  advanced  an  hypothefi^,*  which  •dffigns  a  new  fource^ 
and  a  much  earlier  date,  to  thefe^  iifliens.  I  will  cite  lu9 
Opinion  of  this  matter  in  his  own  'woixls*  ^^*  Our  old 
**  romances  of  chivalry  may  be  derived  in  a  lineai.  des-» 
*'  CENT  from  the  antient  hiiborical  fongs  of  the  Gothic 
*'  bards  and  fcalds*  — Many  of  thofe  tongs  are  ftill  |)referved 
**  in  the  north,  which  exhibit  all  the  feeds  of  xhivalry 
**  before  it  became  a  folemn  inftitution.— 'Evea  the  com-> 
*^  mon  arbitrary  fiftions  of  romance  \tere  moft?  of  thenf 
^  familiar  to  the  antient  fcalds  of  the  north,  long  belbre 
'^^  the  time  of  the  crufades.  They  believed  the  exigence  of 
giants  and  dwarfs,  they  had  fome  notion  of  fairies,  they 
were  ftrongly  polfefTed  with  the  belief  of  fpells  and  in- 
"  chantment,  and  were  fond  of  inventing  combats  with 
"  dragons  and  monfters"."  Moniieur  Mallet,  a  very  able 
and  elegant  inquirer  into  the  genius  amd  antiquities  of  the 
northern  nations,  mantains  the  fame  do£lrine.  He  feeix^s  to 
think,  that  many  of  the  opirjions  and  pra6i:icc8  of  the  Gothsi, 
however  obfolete,  ftill  obfcurely  fuhfiiL  He  adds,  ''  May 
we  not  rank  among  thefe,  for  example,  that  love  an4 
admiration  for  the  prc^effion  af  anaaa  which  prevailed 
among  our  anceftors  even  to  fanaticifnj,  mad  as  it  weri? 
^  through  fyftem,  and  braw  from  a  point  of  honour  ?^^^ 

"  Percy,  oii^Antieiit  Metk,  llai#%  s%  'p^  j,  4«  «(Kt.  ijif^  ■ 

Can 
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P'^CE^dn.' wk  liot  ex(>lai&  £rom  the  Gothic  religkm,  •  bow  Ju^^ 
f  .davy. combats ,;  and  proofs  by  ^  ordeal,  to  the  aftcmifhw 
!^  jtietLt  of: );>dfl:ei:kx,  wtnre  admitted  by  the  hgiiktorc  of  aiV 
•*  Europe " :  and  how,  even  to  the  prefent  agc^  the  prafde 
if  flDM  iftyi:;ln&tM^t^;  ^h:d  ticfief  of  the  {iowcr  cxf  mUgi- 
ff  cii/is;  whchfia^cfiuritQ,  and*  gcsdi>  conistakd  under  the  eartlk 
^;kir  in  the  wiftfir&i*^-^I>o'  we  nqt  di£bover  in  thefe  reUgiou* 
If  lopiiiions^^.tfiiatf.fourbc  of  the  manrettcKas  with,  which  oilr 
iVia^ttftacs  '^dkd  /^thslr  conxaxicea  ^  ii^*  irhidi  we  fbs  dwarfs 
Hf^and  giaiits^  fafiw&raiid-jdf  mohfiy^'  £ide  ^.  And  im  andtheir 
idacoK  [(5^i1Ghdibctic9^^^of'  the:.<xfitha  tfere*  only  rude  caflka.* 
tt '  fitnattd  cm  Jbhc  jfildunt^j of.. jroeks; and. jDcndired.inacceffifMs" 
If  fajir  /thick  (ttio^ks^ft; walls;  Ai^  the&:  w^k;  ran  winding^; 
^^  jroifi>d  thdiXiriUe3^liifly/o£l3Qnr;d^^  tJunr  by.  a  nadEne  whicb^ 
^/di^nifiMiSHEBxriit^ ffarI>itAffQ]f ^  ;  aadih  ihde  tl^cy  ufnaUy 
.^jiecnred  the.  IvohMouaod  yb^xii^  viigina  iof  diftin^ibn,  wfao^' 
^  were  feldom  fafe  at  a  time  when  fo  many  enterprifing. 
h«rqes^i.\Rfer^  canjU^lii^  up,  aii4"<lowa  iu  fcarch  of.adven-- 
ture?.  /  it  waa  this  cuft6m  which  gave  occaiion  to^  antient 
rproi»c§rji,^'who.  knew .  not  ^  how  tp  .defcribeany  thing 
fiiTij^l^-tei  iftvent  fo  tnany  fahtes  coitcfernmg.  princetfes  of 
^ix%i  beaAity  guardicd  by  ^agpas^  and  afterwards  deiiveredi 
^  by  ihyi|ifciW<  chiampidas  ^.         .      : 

!    "  Fqr  tVe^tf^94^.f^mbat$^  9s  filia  for  Wona.  pr6S^«    )i>  favonr^f  tJbli-liarlNuroiit^^ 

^(MSU)(iQA  :?^Me^l4^«^)C^  feroiect^aft  ini^itHdoa  it  om^t  tjQ  be  cwn^^berefjl;,  that 

Jmphitheat^C9^^(^^sof ;;^ai:m9ef  V-  -^  fr^iet  o£  tkus^  asking  ipu(  ^  plac* 

*<  cUuQ  [fecaj  qiRCQ^  (ilaiukb^iu  qoL-  pf  baftlevmuil  hav^pceysiitedi^JiPh  bloo4-^ 

^  biis  gi^antes^  etjpmgiles  jxijbhq  fir«nne  ih^fl/^^<i  favedL  auLpy  uipQceiit  Iwts,:  for 

*^  deoen^nt.!^  Worm.  p.  62-  And  again>  if  eithi^r  ^mbntai^t  was  by  any  accidftnifr" 

«(  K^c  moia^ciRCVATUR  campost  militp  forced  pot  of  tbe  circus,  he- was  tolQiehils 

.^*  CIRCUS  Hipator,    concorrusx  pMgiles,^'  caofe,  or  to  pay  thnre  mark$  of  pure  iilvor 

p.  65.    It  if  ^r^aiarkabley  that  cixcs  of  the  .a3  a.rederaptioA  for. his  lifei.    Worm%p«^ 

ia<nc;  fort  are  iHll  to  hfi  fe^a  iv  Corn>)i^l,.  .68 „  69^.   In  th^  yea.P  9^7,  th«  ordeal  w;^' 

ib  fampi^at  thi^  d^}K;for  the  s^Iletic  art^  iiihiftitiifivd  in  pciiunajk  inroad  of  the  dveU 

in  which  aXTo  they  femetixnes  c^bited  .^  mo^^^of  decifion^i  ^t  leaft  in  a|>oI|tics4 

their  fcriptural  interludes.  See  mfr.  Secx«  .knb^lefs  abford^  as  it;  prQmQted  military 

yL  p.  237.    FrotHo  die  Grea^  king  qf  fldU^    .      . 

Denmark,  in  the  firft  century,  is  faid  to  ^  Mallet,  Introduction  a  V  Hiflolrf  4^ 

iUnre  beea  the  fipJft  who  commanded  all  I^nnetnivc,  l^c»  tpav  ii«  p«  Jh 
c«mtronrerfie«  to  be  decided  by  the  fwosd^         F  lb.  «hf.ix,  p»  e4^..i$Mxuiv» 
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OisSEiit  A  t  ION     i;: 

I  do  not  mean  entirely  to  rqefl:  llus  hypotfaefis:  but! 
will  endeavour  to  fhew  how  far  I  think  it  is  true,  and  iit 
what  manner  or  degree  it  may  be  reconciled  with  the  iyffcent 
delivered  above* 

A  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Cbrift,  ibon  after  Kfidiii^ 
dates  had  been  overthrown  by  Pompey,  a  nation  of  Afiatie 
Goths,  who  pofTejOfed  that  region  of  Afia  which  is  how  called 
Georgia,  and  is  connected  on  the  fouth  with  Perfia,  alanned 
at  the  progrefiive  encroachments  of  the  Romisui  amiies,  re- 
tked  in  vafl  multitudes  Under  the' condud):  of  their  kadef 
Odin,  or  Woden,  into  the  northern  parts  oi  ^Europe,-  ndf: 
&ibje£t  to  the  Roman  government,  and  fettled  in  DeinnMurk^ 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  other  diftri^s  «f  theScahdinavian  terri^ 
tory  \  As  they  brought  with  them  many  ufefiil  arts,  partis 
cularly  the  knowledge  of  letters,  which  Odin  is  iaid  to  have 
invented  \   they  were  hofpitably  received   by  the   natives^ 


« 


^  ^  Unicam  gendiim  Afiadomim  Im- 
**  mimttonem»in  orbem  Ardomn  findam, 
^'  novtrx  antiquiutes  commemorant.  Sed 
'*  earn  tamen  non  piiraam.  Verum  dita 
aonam  tandem  vicefimum  qaartmn  ante 
natum  Chrifbim,  Romanis  exerdtibiis 
aui^kiia  Pompeii  Magni  in  Afis  parte, 
**  Phrygia  Afinore,  gra&ntibus.  Ilia  enim 
**  epocha  ad  hanc  rem  chronologi  noftri 
^  utuntqr.  In  cujus  (Gylvi  Suecia 
^*  regis)  tempora  inddit  Odinns,  Afiaticae 
**  immumtionis,  fafbe  anno  24  ante  na- 
**  tttmChiilbmi»  antefignamis.''  Crymo- 
gsa»  Arnerim.  Jon.  Ub.  L  can.  4.  p.  30*. 
31.  edit.  Hamborg.  i^og*  See  adu)  Bar- 
tiiolin.  Antiqiiitat.  Dan.  Lib.  11.  cap.  8.. 
p.  407.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  652.  «dtt.  1689. 
Xazios,  de  Gent.  Migrat.  L.  x.  fol.  ^^« 
30.  edit.  fbl.  1600.  Compare  Ol.  Rod- 
beck,  cap.  V.  fefL  2.  p.  95.  xiv.  fe6L  a. 
p.  67.  There  is  a  memoir  on  this  fobjeft 
Sitely  pnbliihed  in  the  Peter(bur|h  Tran(^ 
aAionsy  bat  I  cbofe  to  refer  to  original  an- 
diorities.  See  torn  v.  p.  25^7.  edit.  1738. 

r  **  Odino  etiam  tt  aliis,  ^^iex  Afia  hue 
**  devenere^  tribmmt  midti   antiquttatnm 


<Mflandicaram  periti;  nnde  et  Odinnt 
'*  RvNHOpDi  fenltanamm  (i.  e.Lyi»r«* 
*'  rum)  audor  vocatur."  Ol.  Worm.  Li- 
ter. Runic,  cap.  20.  edit.  Hafh.  i6{il 
Some  writers  refer  ihe  origin  cf  the'Cre* 
cian  language,  fciences,  and  rdigion  to 
the  Scythians,  who  were  conne&d  to- 
wards me  fondi  with  Odin's  Goths.  Ican^ 
hot  bring  a  greater  authoiity  than  that  of 
Salmafius,  **  Satis  certnm  ex  his  colligt 
potdtlinguam,  nt  gentem,  H^lleni- 
CAM,  a  feptendione  ct  Sctthia  orig^- 
nem  traxifle,  non  a  meridie.  Inde  li^ 
TBRiE  Gracoeum,  indc  MvsM  Pi- 
er I  DBS,  inde  facronnn  initia.*'  Sal- 
maf.  de  Heilenift.  p.  400.  As  a  further 
proof  I  Ihall  obfenre,  that  the  antient  poet 
Thamyris  was  fo  much  efteemed  by  the  Scy- 
-tldans,  on  account  of  his  poetry,  KiAs^^ia^ 
that  they  chofe  him  their  king.  Conon* 
Narrat.  Poet.  cap.  vii.  edit.  Gal.  But 
Thamyris  was  a  Thradan  :  and  a  late  in- 
genious antiaoanan  endeavours  to  prove, 
'Siat  theOotns  were  defoended  from  "die 
Thradans,  and  that  the  Greeks  'and  Hn- 
dans  were  only  different  dans  of  die  fzate 
people.Clarke's  Connexion,  te.di.  ii.  p.  6^. 

and 


« 
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and^by  degreesr  atJcjulfed  a  fd*  smd  ^afceabfe  tftAliliihtaciit  • 
fe  thi  new  c<!nintry,  ^hich~  ft^ms  t^' K^ve  adopted  thc^l^  ^lan- 
guage, laws,  and  religloii.  ^Odm  is.  f^id  'to"  have  been  fl:ile<i 
a  god  by  the  Scandmavjans  j  an  appellatioii  which  the  fupe- 
riour  addrefs  and'  foecious  abilities  of  this  Aflatic  chief  eafily 
extorted  from'  a  toote  favaie  irtd  yrttrviiilfed  people. 

•This  mfgration '  is  fconfir med '  bjr  the  ^rdticvi'rdnt-  tesftimo-; 
*ies  of  trgrious  hirtdriartS  :  but  there  is  ftd  bcfftef*  Evidence  olf 
it^  than  that  con^iciiotis  flmilarity  fubfifting  at  this  day 
bcttrech  feveiral  cUftonlis  of  the  Gborgiati^^  as  de(cribed  by 
Cfhardm,  land  thofe  df  ceitaiil  Caht^h^  of  Nprtvay  an4  Swe- 
den;, whlclt.  ^^ive^  {jhlfefired-  theji^  ^t^^  ni^n^ecs  in'  th^ 

pureft  degree  •;  Not  that  dthdf  ftllKifi^  iihjf^icit  and  in- 
ternal proofs,  which  ofteh*  c:a:^'^'  xii6t^  Conyt<!H6n  than' 
dire6t  hiftoricsll  aflertions,  are  Nv^ntii^ff  td  vo^xsi  x;f\x%  this 
Ittigfafion.  "*the  antient  inhalili!afits.  of  j^eitriiafk  ahd'Nbr- 
way  mfcribed  the  eicploits  of  thdh  Mfigs  airf.  hiroes-  on 
roicks,  in  ch?ira6ters  called  Runicj  aiid;of  this  ^raS^ice^  many 
marks  are  fkfdftifl  to  reriiain  In  thbfe  countries  \  ^his  art 
or  cuftom  of  writing  on  rocks  is  Afiatic  \  Modern  travel- 
lers report,  that  there  ate- il'Unic  irifcriptions  xiow^  exiflihg 
in  iht'  deferts;  of  Tartary  *V  'the  wRixTEN  mountains  oi[ 
the  Jews  are  an  iniftaxice  that' this  fafhion  was  brientat.' 
Antiently,  when  one  of  thefe  northern  chiefs  fejl  honourably 
in  battle,  his.  weapons,  his  war-hoffe,  and  his  wife,  were 
confumed  wifli  himfelf  on  the  faihe  l^uneral  pile  ^    X  need 


*  See  Potttopi>y«i.  Nst  HslL  Narttay* 
torn.  ii.  c.  lo..  ^.  i.  ft»  3. 

^  See  Saxo  GramnoL  Prsef.  ad  Hi& 
Dan.  Aod  Hift.  Ub.  vsL  Soe  aUb  Ol. 
Worm.  M^noQi.  Pan*  ■&»  iuu 

"■  PaahM  l<^aB,  a  wbritei  iwleed  not  «f 
the  beft  crecUt,  fays,  that  Annibal  engnml 
charadlers  oa  the  Alpine  tocks*  as  a  tefti- 
moBy  of  his  paffiige  over  Aaat,  and  that 
th^  were  remaiMag  tfacce  tmo  flmtadea 
ago.  Hill.  lib.  xv.  p.  163. 

Voir. 


'  See  VoyagB  mt  StrafcAember^,  Ac- 
ji  Dijcriptim  qf  tin  m^rfhitn  tMd  mfterm 
Farts  if  Eurafi  and  JJU.  Schpoder  faytf 
from  Olans  &idbdcldcB»  that  RUvrBC»  or 
letteiSy  ynm  inrented  ^r  l^'^SW  ^^*  ^'^ 
thian,  awl  commaaioated  to  Toiico  me 
celebrated  German'  chicdaiHy  {i^-the  year 
of  the  vvorid  1 799;  Pr»f.  ad  L^xfcon  La* 
tino-Scandic 

r  See  Kqrfl^,  jp.  147*  Two  Anerat 
ceremonies,  one  of  avaNiNc,  the  other 

d  «r 


DISSERTATION   .     L 

not  remind  my  readeis  rh<Lw  ^reli^^ufly  this,  horribly  ctce^ 
mony  o£  facrific^ig  the  wife  to  the^ead  h\ifband  i&  at  preibat 
pbferved  in  the  eaft. ,  There,  is  a  very  reoiarkable  corre** 
fpondence>  in  numberlefs  iQipoitant  and  fundamental  pointSi^ 
between  the  Dfuidicat  ^nd  the  I^erfian  iuperftitions  :  and 
riotwithffanding  .  the  evideace.  of  Cefar,  who  fpcak^  only 
from  popular.report,, and -without  precifion„  o»  a  fubjeit 
which  he  cared  little  aboiitj  it  is  the  opinion  of  the;,  learned 
Banier,  that  tte  Druids  were  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
Magi *.  In  this  hypothefishe  is  fecpnded  by  a  modem  anti-e 
quaryj  who'  further  fuppbles,.- that  Odin's  6>llowers  im-. 
ported  this  eftabliihmen^  into  rScaiidinavia^  fromjjie  coxir; 
fines  of  Perfia '.  The  Scandinavians  attributed  divine  virtue: 
to  mifletoe^  it  is  mentioned  in  their  £oda>  or  fyflem.  o£ 
religious  doftrines^  where  it  is  faid  ta  grow-  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Val-hall,  or  Odin's  elyfium  \  That  DruidicaL  rites, 
exifted  among  tlie  Scandinavians  we  arp  informed  front  many 
ahtieht  Erfe  poems,  which  fay  that  the.Britifh  Druids^  ia 
the  extremity  of  their . affairs,  ^ fbllicited  and: obtained  aid 
from  Scandinavia  % .  The  Gothic  hell  exaftty  refembles  that 
which  we  find,  in  the  religiou?.  fyflems  of  the  Perfians,  the- 
ffloJR:  abouncting  in  fuperflltion  of  all  the  e^ern  nations^ 
One  of  the  circumftances  is,  and  an  oriental  idea,  that  it  is. 
full  of  fcorpions  and  ferpents  ^  The  do^lrines  of  Zeno^ 
who  borrowed  moft  of  his  opinions  from  the  Perfian  philo-^ 
fophers,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Edda*    Lok,  the  evil 


#{  BURYING  theirdead,  at £fleitnt  times 
prevailed  in  {be  aortib ;  and  hanre  diitin- 
-foiihed  two  eras  in  the  old  xiordiem  hiftory « 
The  firft  was  called  the  Aqb  of  Fibb« 
^e  ieoond  the  Age  of  Hills* 

*  Mythoktt,  ExcJiq.  ii.  p.  daS.  4^0. 

^  M.  Malbt.  Hift.  Dannea.  1.  p»  56. 

See  alio  K^eyOffTt  p^  152. 

.  ^  £oD»  IsL,  fab.  zxviiL    Cooipafe  Kev- 

Her,  Antiquit.  Sel,  Sept.  p.  304.  feq.  The 

Ccnaansi  a  Teutonic  tribet  all  it  to  this 


day  "  the  Branch  of  Speares.**    But  fee 
Dr.  Peic^V  ingenioiis  note  on  thk  paAage 
in  the  £dda.    Noiutbebn  ANTiqvr*' 
T4ES,vol.  ii.  p.  143. 

.«  Offian's  Works.  Cathlin,  ii,  p. 
ai6.  Not.  edit.  176^.  voL  ii.  They  ad«l» 
that  among  the  aoidluuies  came  many  ma- 

^  See  Hyde,  ReHg.  Vet.  Pcrf.  p.  390. 
404.  But  compare  what  is  faid  of  the 
MO Aj  towards Ibe  dofe  of  ihb  Difcoorfe* 

deity 


I5is>g£ll  t  A  f  fdN    1  I. 

deity  of  the  Gbths^  is  probably  the  Arimanius  of  the  Per« 
fians.  In  fome  of  the  moft  antient  Iflandic  chronicles,' 
the  Turks  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  jurii<U^ion  of 
the  Scandinavians.  Mahomet,  not  fo  great  an  inventor  a^ 
is  imagined,  adopted  into  his  religion  many  favouiite  no-*^ 
tions  and  fuperftitions  from  the  bordering  nations  which 
were  the  ofispraig  of  the  Scythians,  and  efpecially  from  the 
Turks.  Accordingly^  we  find  the  Alcoran  agreeing  with:  the 
Runic  theology  in  various  inftances.  I  will  mention  only 
one.  It  is  one  of  the  beatitudes  of  the  Mahometan  paradife, 
that  blooming  virgins  ihall  adminifter  the  moft  hifcious 
wines.  Thus  in  'Odin's  Val-diaU/  or  the  Qothic  flyfium, 
the  departed  heroes  received  cups  of  the  Ilrongeft  m^  and 
ale  from  the  hands  of  the  virgin-goddefles  cdldd  Valkyres  *• 
Alfred,  in  his  Saxon  account  of  the  nor&ern  feas>  taken 
from  the  mouth  of  Ohtber,  a  Norwegian,  who  had  been 
&nt  by  that  monarch  to  difcover  a  north«eaft  pafiage  into 
the  Indies,  conftantly  calls  thefe  nations  the  QRI£NTALS^ 
And  as  thefe  eaftem  trib^  brought  with  them  into  the  north . 
a  certain  degciee  of  refinement,  of  hucury  ^nd  fplendor, 
which  appeared  fingular  and  prodigious  among  barbarians  ; 
one  of  their  early  hiftorians  defcribes  a  perfon  better  drefled 
tbzri  uTual,  by  faying,  ^'  he  was  fo  well  cloathed,  that  you 
"  might  have  taken  him  for  one  of  the  AfiatiosC  Wor* 
mius  mentions  a  Runic  incantation,  in  which  an  Afiatic 
inchantrefs  is  invoked  ^    Various  other  inftances  might  he^e 

^  Odin  only,  <lrank  mae  in  Valhall.  N^w  tbtm^iicians  tf  fgypt^  tbey  0I/O  did 

Etdd.  Myth,  xxxiv.     See  Keyfler,  p.  IC2.  in  like    manner  *with   their  enchantmentu 

*  See  Preface  to  Alfred's  Siufon  Oromis,  £xod.  viz.   ii«    See  alfo  vii,  189  19.  ix« 

poblilhed  by  Spelman.    Vit.  ^ltrbdi.  ii»  &c.    When  the  people  of  Ifrael  had 

Spelm.  Append,  vi.                                    *  over-nm  '&e  country  of  Balak,  he  invites 

<  Landrama-Saga.  See  Mallet.  Hi&  Baalam-a  neighbouring princeto  rsf/^ //&»»» 

Dannem.  q.  ii.                      .        .1  or  defboy  them  by  magic,  which  he  feemt 

^  Lit.  Run.  p.  200,  edit.  1651.    The  to  have  profefled.    jfndthe  elders  0/ MoaS 

Goths   came  from  the  neic^bouriiood  of  departed  nrnth the  rewards  ^divinatiok 

Colchis»  ihe  itgion  of  Witchcraft,  and  the  in  their  hand.  Num.  xxii.  7.     Surely  there 

«6imtry  of'  Medea,  famous  fcnriier  incanta-  is  ne  enchaktmbnt  againfi  Jfraeh  xjoiu 

dons.     The  eafiem  paeans  from  the  very  23.     And  he  *a;ent  outy  as  at  other  times ^  t9 

«arlieft,agesy  have  haa  dieir  enchanters,  feek fer  SNCHANrMziiTs.  xxiv.  i.  &€. 

d  a  Pditt 
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be  added,  fomei  of  whi«h  m)^  dficaTiQnilly  ari&  ia  the  futurt 
coHrfe  of  our  inquirief.  ,.     . 

It  is  notorious,  th^t  niftny  trscej».  of;  odontid'  ufiigei  ant 
feund  amodigft  ^U  t^a  ^Ufcip^an  »ala6ds  dming  thdur  pagur 
iUte;  aad  tbia  phmiom^aa  is.[ratiQha%  niblyed^  jm  the.; 
fiippofiti(m  that  alt  £urc)[pe4iiaa  origifially:  peppkd  from  the 
eah.  But  as  th^  ri&inl)laiicfi  which  thcpag^n  Scandioaiv 
Yians  bore  to  the  eafharn  niatiiina  in'  maiuicr^*  maan* 
ments,  opinions,  anid  pra^kke^w  is.  (a  vecy  p^cqitiblo  and 
qpparent^  an  inference. an£5S>v  that  thdr  mq^atiom  fromi 
the  eaft  muft  have  hapfiened  at  a  period  b^  many"  ag8& 
more  recent^  and  therefoi^e:  inoft/ peohaUy  abeuit  >the;r.timtt 
Q)eci&ed  by  their  hiftoriana.  Ia  the  mean  timfi  we  m^  k^ 
membety  that  >  a  diftinSicm,  is  to  be  made  between  this  eicpe^ 
dition  of  Odin's.  Goths^ .  who  fcurmed  a  fettlemeint  in  Sx:andL-. 
navia^  and  thoie  ismumei:^e:  a^nki  of  harhaorons  adventu*-. 
rers,  who  fome  centuries  afterwards,  diftingui&ed  by  thm 
£ime  name,  at  different  penods.  overwhelmed  Europe^  and  at 
length  extinguifhed'  the  Roman  empire^  i 

When  we  coniidsri  the  rapid  €onq\icffs:  of  :die.  natsona 
^hich  may  be  companehendcd  imdter  the  coramoi^  name  oi 
Scythians,  and  not  only  thofe  condu£)red  b^r  Odin,  but  by 
Attila,  Theodoric,  and  Genferic,.  we  cannot  afcribe  fuch  fiic-i* 
€ef&8  to  hratal  courage  only.  To  fay  that  feme  of  thefe 
icrefiftibLe  conquerors  iQade  war  on  a  luxurious^:  eflfeminatisy 
and  enervated  people,  is  a  plaufible .  and  eafy  mode  of  ac-^ 
counting  for  their  conquefls  :  but  this  realbn  will  not  ope- 
rate with  equal  force  in  the  hifiories  of  Genghizcan  and< 


Odin  Umfelf  was  not  only  a,  wariior,  but  a.. 
magician,  and  his  Afiatics  were  called  In-  . 
cantai/onum  auSlons,  Chron.  Norw^..  apad 
Bartholin,.    L.  ill.  c.  2.  p.  657.    Cxymogi  , 
Amgrim-.  L.  i.  cap.  vii.  p.  511*     From, 
this  fource,  thofe  who  adopt  the  principles 
jnft  mentioned  in  this  di&ourfe,  may  be 
inclined  to  think>  that  the  notion  of  u)ells 
got  into  the  ritual  of  chivalry.    In  all  legal  * 
angk  combats,  each  champion  atteded  upoa 


oath#  ttett  he  did  not  cajpy  about  him  any 
herb,  8PBLL,  or  enchantment.  Dug- 
dal.^  Ongv  Juridic.  p»  ^2.  See .  Hickes's 
account  of  the  filver  Dano-S^xon  Aiield» 
dng .  up  iff  the  iflc  of  £Iy»  having  a 
magical  Runic  infcription»fuppofed  to  ten-* 
der  thofe  who.  bpre  it  iabattle  invulnerable. 
Apud  Hijcke/.  Thefau^.  DiffcrUt.  Epiflol. ' 

Tamerlane^ 
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Tamerkne>  who  deftroy^d  mighty  empires  founded  on  arms 
and  military  difcipline,  and  who  baffled  the  efforts  of  the 
ahleft  kadws.  Their  lEcience  and  genius  in  war,  iiich  as  it 
tiien*  was,'  cannot  therefore  be  doubted :  that  they  were  not 
deficient  in  the  arts  of  peace,  I  have  already  hinted,  and  tiow 
proceed  to  produce  more  particular  proofs.  .Innumerable 
and  very  fundamental  errors  have  crept  into  our  reafonihgsf 
axid  fyftems  about  £i¥age  life,  refulting  merely  from  thofe 
ftroag  and  undiftinguifhing  notions  of  barbaiifrn,  which  otzf 
prejudices  have  haftily  formed  com^rhing  idie  chafia^ber  of 
all  rude  nations  ^ 

Among  other  arts  which  Odin's  Goths  planted  in*  ScamR- 
navia,  their  (kill  in  poetry,  to  which  they  were  addided  ia 
a  peculiar  manner,  and  which  they  cultivated  with  a-  won- 
derful enthttfiafin,  ieems  to  be  moft  worthy  tmr  regard,.  aiiKl 
efpeciidly  in  our  prefent  inquiry. 

As  the  principal  heroes  of  their  expedition  into  t&e  ntirlih 
were  honourably  diftinguifhed  from  the  Europeans^  of  ori* 
ginal  Scandinavians,  under  the  name  of  Asa,  or  Afiatics^ 
fo  the  vcrfes,  or  language,  of  this  people,  were  denominated 
AsAMAL,  or  Asiatic  fpeech  ^.  Their  poetry  contained  not 
cmly  the  praifes  of  their  heroes,  but  dieij:  popular  traditiona 
and  their  reli^us  rites ;  and  was  filled  with  Ihofe  fid:ions 
whidi  the  mofi  exaggerated  pagaa  fiiperftition  would  natu-» 
raHy  implant  in  the  wild  imaginations  of  an  Afiatic  people.. 
And  from  this  principle  dione,  I  mean  of  their  Afiatic  origin^ 
fome  critics  would  iat  once  account  for  a  certain  capricious 
^irit  of  extravagance,  and  thofe  bold  eccentric  conceptions,, 
which  fo  fitrongly  difiinguiih.  the  old  northern  poetry '.   Nor 

i  See  i3iis  srgwneat  pwfiied  In  Oe  fi>t-  <<  erlt/'  Step^.  Stepliaa.  TttAlLti  SaaaafL. 

]QwiBgI>ttsB&TATiON.  GnmBiat.  HilL 

^  <<  Lin^iiam  Danicam  antiqiMBi,  ciyiM.  ^  A  moil  iagenioHft  critic  'ObAfres*  fltOk 

**  ia  jytboas  nfiis  fait,  veteres  appdlanint  **  what  -we  iiavc  bees  long  acaiAottoBd  t» 

**  Abamai., id  eft  Afiatkaowyel  ALARUM  **  call  the  ojiiCNTAi.  veim  xit  peetryv 

^^  Sbrmonbm ;  quod  enm  ex  AfiaOdin(»  **  becanfe  feme  of  the  BA«LiB.iT  poedoA 

^'  fecumiiiDaniamyNorwegiain,  Soedam»  ^'  produdions  have  come  to  jq$  fifom  Am 

Loe  iegione&  feptentiioDale^ invex-  ^  caft«  is  psobably  no  mow  oriental. 

4*  lluft 
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is  this  fantaftic  imagery,  the  only  mark  of  Afiaticiim  which 
appears  in  the  Runic  odes.  They  have  a  certain  fublime  and 
figurative  caft  of  di£tion,  which  is  indeed  one  of  their  pre* 
dominant  chara€teriflics  \  ,  I  am  very  fenfible  that  all  rudo^ 
nations  are  naturally  apt  to  cloath  their  fentiments  in  this, 
ftyle,  A  propenfity  to  this  mode  of  expreffion  is  neceflarily 
occaiioned  by  the  poverty  of  their  language,  which  obliges 
them  frequently  to  fubftitute  fimilitudes  and  circumlocu- 
tions :  it  arifes  in  great  meafure  from  feelings  undifguifed  and 
unreflrained  by  cuftom  or  art^  and  from  the  genuine  efforts; 
of  nature  working  more  at  large  in  uncultivated  minds.  In 
the  infancy  of  fociety,  tiie  paifions  and  the  imagination  are 
alike  uncontrouled.  But  another  caufe  feems  to  have  con« 
curred  in  producing  the  effect  here  mentioned.  When  ob- 
vious terms  and  phrafes  evidently  occurred,  the  Runic  poets 
are  fond  of  departing  from  the  common  and  eftablifhed  Mic- 
tion. They  appear  to  ufe  circumlocution  and  comparifons 
not  as  a  matter  of  necellity,  biit  of  choice  and  fkUl :  nor 
are  thefe  metaphorical  colourings  fomuch  the  refult  of  want 
of  words^  as  of  warmth  of  fancj  \ 


*^*  dism  OCCIBEI^TAL.^  BltfT^S  Cfit.  Difil 

on  Offian.  vol.  ii.  p.  317.  But  dl  the  la- 
ter oriental  writers  throngh  all  aces  have 
been  partkularly  diftingiiiihed  for  this  tein. 
Hence  it  ia  here  characteriMcal  of  a  coaaxxy 
not  of  an  age.  1  will  allow»  on  this  writer^s 
very  juft  and  penetrating  principles,  that  an 
early  northeni  ode  fhaJl  be  as  fablune  as 
an  eaftem  one.  iret'the  fnblimity  of  the 
latter  fhall  have  a  diifitrent  chacader;  it 
will  be  more  inflated  and  gigantic, 

■  Thns»  a  "Rainbow  is  cauled,  ihg  MJgt 
rftbe£dds,  VcittFYtthmtadofOdin.  The 
earthy /^e  'Uiffel  tbatjhats  on  ages.  A  (hip, 
the  borfitftbi^wa'ou.  Ice,  tht  'va/t  bridge. 
Herbs,  tie  fieece  of  the  eartb.  A  Battle, 
41  beub  0/ blood,  tie  bail  of  Odin,  tbejbocb 
of  bncklers*  A  Tongue,  thefnvord  of  nnordi. 
Night,  ibt  veil  of  cares*  Rocks,  tbe  bones 
oftbe  eartb.  Anows,  tbe  bailjicnes  ofbeU 
jBOts^'Ue.  lie* 


^  In  a  firift  sec^phical  fenre,*theori« 
g^al  country  oTthfife  Aitatic  Gotha  might 
not  be  fo  fituated  as  phvfically  to  ha^'e 
produced  thefe  cfieds.  Yet  it  is  to  be  ob* 
ferved,  that  interoonrfe  and  vicinity  are  in 
this  cafe  fometimes  equivalent  to  climate. 
The  Perfian  tradidons  and  fuperfHdona 
were  current  even  in  the  northern  j)arts  of 
Tartaiy.  Georgia,  however^  maybe  fiurly 
confideved  as  a  .part  of  ^Perfia.  It  is  equiu 
in  fertility  to  any  of  the  eaflem  Tnrkifh 
provinces  in  Afia.  It  affords  the  richeft 
wines,  and  other  luxuries  of  life,  in  the 
greatefl  abundance.  The  mofl  beautifiil 
virgins  for  the  fisraglio  are  fetched  fiom 
this  province.  In  the  mean  time,  thus  much 
at  kaft  nunr  be  faid  of  a  warm  climate, 
exdufive  of  its  fuppofed  immediate  phyii- 
ad  influence  on  the  human  mind  and  tem-^ 
perament.  It  exhilnts  all  the  produdions 
of  nature  in  their  higheft  pmMion  and 
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Their  warmth  of  fancy,  liowevcr,  if  fuppofed  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  principles  above  fuggefted,  in  a  few  ge* 
neraticms  after  this  migration  into  Scandinavia,  muft  have 
IgCL  m^ich  of  its  natural  heat  and  genuine  force*  Yet  ideas 
and  fentiments,  efpecially  of  this  fort,  once  imbibed,  are 
long  remembered  and  retained^  in  favage  li£e.  Their  reli^ 
gion,  among  other  caufes,.  might  have  contributed  to  keep- 
this  ^irit  alive;,  and  to  preferve  their  original  ftock  of 
tm^es,  and  native  mode  of  expreilian,  unchanged  and  una- 
bated by  climate  or  country.  In  the  mean  time  we  may^ 
fuppofe^  that  the  new  fituation  of  thefe  people  in  Scan--^ 
dinavia»  might  have  added  a  darker  (hade  and  a.  more  favagr 
complexion  to  their  former  fictions  and  fuperftitions ;  and: 
that  the  formidable  Qbje<5l$  of  nature  to  which  they  became 
familiarised  ia  thofe  northern  folitudes,  the  piny  precipices^, 
the  frozen  mountains,  and  the  gloomy  foreib,  afled  on  their; 
imaginations,  and  gave  a  tin6ture  of  horror  to  their  imagery.. 

A  ikill  in  poetry  feems  in  fome  meafure  to  have  been  a 
national  fciemre  among  the  Scandinavians^  and  to  have  beea 
'familiar  to  almoft  every  order  and  degree.  Their  king?  and 
warriors,  partook  of  this  epidemic  enthufiafin,  and  on  fre- 
quent occafions  are  reprefented  as  breaking  forth  into  fpon*- 
taneous  fongs  and  ver&s  ''•    But  the  exercife  of  the  poetical 


lieaaty  :  while  £He  exceflivelieatof  tlie  (uiiy. 
and  the  fewer  incitements  to  labour  and  iiw 
4ft]fhyy  diibofethe  inhabitants  to  indolence, 
and  tolivuiig;  mitch  abroad  in  fcenes  of  na- 
tnre.  Thefe  circamiliances  are&vonrafaie 
ts>  tbe  operaiibns  of  fanqr.. 

®  Harold  Hardl-aade,  Idng  of  Nbrwaya. 
'Compofed  iixteen  fongs  ^f  his  expedition 
into  Afiica.  Afbiora  Pruda^.  a  Daniili 
champion,  4efciibed  hia  paft  life  in  nine 
ftophes,  while  Kis  enemy  Bruce,  a  giant« 
was  tearing ^ot  his  bowels..  •*^u  Tel! my  mo^ 
^her  Suanbita  tn  Dinmarh^  that  Jh.'  witl 
n§t  tbu  fummtr  ccmb  the  I  air  of  her  fan*- 
i  bad pr9mi/ed 'her  to  retumf  hut  new  my  fide 
fiallfeel  the  edge  of  thefiword^  li.  It  waa 
fitf  otherwife>  vohcn  ma  /ati  at  bomi  im 


mirtiff  cSearlng  iur/el^es  ivUb'  the  drink  «^' 
dU  I  and  cumngfrtnu  Uordelaud paffed  ti§' 
guV  in  wr  Sbifs^.  'wben  Vfi  qwiffed  mead%, 
And  ton*uer/fd  of  liberty^.    Now  I  alone  an^ 
fallen  int§  the  narrow  prifins.  ifshg  giants^ 
iii.  It  was  fiy  otherwifew&c.*'  Ev^ij  fiinza  i«< 
introduced  with  the  dune  choral  burden. 
Barthdlk.  Andottit.  Danic  L.  i\  caf .  ic« 
p.  I  c8.  edit.  1689..    The  oobk  epicedluoL 
<i£  Regner  Lodbrqg  is  more  commonly*. 
lcnown»    The  diampion  Orvait>dd»  afte£ 
ys  exjpeditionsantt)  variovis  countries^  fimet. 
on  his  death4ied«.   the  moft  memorable. 
cventS'Of  Mis  life  in  metre.  Hallmund^  be* 
ing  mortally  wounded^   commi&nded  lus> 
ddanghter  to  liften  to  a  poem  which  he  was 
ahont  to  deliyer»  coatfuning  hifloriea  of  his. 

«i£UuifiBt. 
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talent  was  properly  confined  to  a  ftated  profeffion  t  dildwith 
their  poetry  the  Goths  imported  into  Europe  a  fpecied  of 
poets  or  iingerS)  whom  they  called  Scalds  or  Polishers  of 
Language.  This  order  of  men,  as  we  ftiall  fee  more 
diftindly  below,  was  held  in  the  highefl:  hotfour  arid  vene- 
ration :  they  received  the  moft  liberal  rewards  for  their 
verfes,  attended  the  feftivals  of  heroic  chiefs,  acxompanied 
them  in  battle,  and  celebrated  their  viAories  ^. 

Thefe  Scandinavian  bards  appear  to  have  been  efteemed 
and  entertained  in  other  countries^  befides  their  own,  and 
by  that  means  to  have  probably  communicated  their  fi^liions 
to  various  parts  of  Europe.  I  will  give  my  reafons  for  this 
fuppofition. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Europe,  before  many  regular  govern- 
ments took  place,  revolutions,  emigrations,  and  invaiionsy 
were  frequent  and  alm<^  univerfal.    Nations  were  alter- 

'idfiorica,  and  to  eo^^nve  it  on  olhktt  of 
wood.  Bardiolin.  ibid.  p.  162.  Saxo 
Grammaticut  ;.rives  us  a  regular  odt,  ut* 
tared  by  the  ion  of  a  king  of  Ncrwagr^ 
who  by  nilhdce  had  been  buried  alive,  and 
wa9  difcovared  and  awakeaed  by  a  pttty 
of  foldiers  digging  for  treaTofie.  Sax. 
Grammat.  L.  5.  p.  jo.  There  are  in* 
fhinces  recorded  of  their  fpealdng  lA  jnctae 
on  the  moft  common  occurrence&i 

^  The  Sogdians  were  a  people  who  lived 
eaftward  of  the  Caipian  fea»  not  far  from 
the  country  of  Odin's  Goths.  Qgintoi 
Curtitts  relates^  that  when  fome  of  that 
people  were  condemned  to  death  by  Alex- 
ander on  account  of  a  revolt,  they  rejoiced 
greatly,  and  tellified  their  joy  by  hng« 
I  KG  vaasBft  and  dancing.  When  the 
king  enquired  the  realbn  of  their  joy,  they 
aniwered,   ^' that  being  foon  to  be  re- 

'*   STORED  TO  THEIR  ANCBStORS  bv  fo 

'**•  great  a  conqueror,  Aey  could  not  help 
'*  cefebrating  fb  honourable  a  death, 
^^  which  was  the  wish  of  all  brave  men, 
"  in  their  own  accustomed  jongs.** 
.Lib.  vii.  c.  S.  I  am  obliged  to  do6tor 
Percy  for  pointing  otot  this  paflj^e.  From 
fthe  correspondence  kX  manners  and  prind- 


plel  k  holds  forth  between  the ; 
vians  and  the  So«lians,  it  contsuns  a  ftrik- 
mg  proof  of  o£n'a  migratkm  fiom  Ae 
caft  to  the  north :  firft,  in  the  fpontaneous 
exercile  of  the  poetical  talent ;  and  fe- 
condly^  m  the  opIniOA,  that  a  glodous  ctf 
warlike  death,  which  admitted  them  to  the 
company  of  their  friends  and  parents  in' 
anoUier  world,  was  to  be  embraced  witk 
^e  moft  eager  alacrity,  and  the  higheft 
fenfations  ofpleafure.  This  is  the  doc- 
trint  of  the  Edda.  In  ^  fame  {pixit* 
RiDBNS  MORiAR  is  the  triumphant  clo& 
'of  Regner  Lodbrog^s  dying  ode.  [See 
JCeyfler,  ubi  infr. p.  1 27.I  Icannot  hdp  add- 
ing here  anoAer  nroke  from  this  ode,  which 
feems  alfo  to  be  founded  on  eaftem  man* 
'ners.  He  fpeaks  with  great  rapture  of 
drinking,  '*  ex  concavis  crateribua  cranio- 
**  ninu^  The  inhabitants  of  the  iiland 
of  Ceylon  to  this  day  carouie  at  their 
feafts,  from  cups  or  bowls  made  of  the 
fcuUs  of  their  deceafed  anceftors.  Ives's 
Voyage  to  India,  ch«  5.  p.  62.  Lond* 
1773.  4Jto.  This  pradUce  thefe  idanderc 
nndonbtedly  recdv^  from  the  neighbour- 
ing continent.  Compare  Keyfler,  Anti- 
^uitat.  Set.  S^teatrional.p«  36a.  feq. 

nately 
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xMtely  deftroycd  or  formed ;  and  the  want  of  political  fecurity 
expofed  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  to  a  ftate  of  eternal 
fluctuation.  That  Britain  was  originally  peopled  from  GauU 
a  nation  of  the  Celts,  is  allowed :  but  that  many  colonies 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  were  afterwards  fuc- 
ceflively  planted  in  Britain  and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  is 
an  hypothefis  equally  rational,  and  not  altogether  deftitute 
of  hiftorical  evidence.  Nor  was  any  nation  more  likely  than 
the  Scandinavian  Goths,  I  mean  in  their  early  periods,  to 
make  defcents  on  Britain.  They  poffeffed  the  fpirit  of 
adventure  in  an  eminent  degree.  They  were  habituated  to 
dangerous  enterprifes.  They  were  acquainted  with  diftant 
coafls,  exercifed  in  navigation,  and  fond  of  making  expe* 
^tions,  in  hopes  of  conqueft,  and  in  fearch  of  new  acqui- 
fitions.  As  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  there  is  the  highefl 
probability,  that  the  Scutes,  who  conquered  both  thofe  coun- 
tries, and  .polTeiTed  them  binder  the  names  of  Albin  Scutes 
and  Irin  Scutes,  were  a  people  of  Norway.  The  Caledo- 
nians are  exprefsly  called  by  many  judicious  antiquaries  a 
Scandinavian  colony.  The  names  of  places  and  perfons, 
over  all  that  part  of  Scotland  which  the  Pifts  inhabited, 
are  of  Scandinavian  extraction •  A  limple  catalogue  of  them 
only,  would  immediately  convince  us,  that  they  are  not 
of  Celtic,  or  Britifh,  origin.  Flaherty  reports  it  as  a  re- 
ceived opinion,  ^nd  a  general  doftrine,  that  the  Pifts  mi- 
grated into  Britain  and  Ireland  from  Scandinavia  \  L  for- 
bear to  accumulate  a  pedantic  parade  of  authorities  on  this 
occaiion :  nor  can  it  be  expefled  that  I  fhouki  enter  into  a 
formal  and  exa£l  examination  of  this  obfcure  and  compli- 

'  ^  -Itis  eon^c^red  by  Wtmnius,  that  /r^  brated  archers.    Hence  Hercules  in  Thco- 

land  is  derived  from  the  Runic  Yr,  a  bow,  critiis.  Idyll,  xiii.  56. 
for  the  uTe  of  which  the  Irifh  were  once  — Matontfi  ^oc^A^ir  ivxaTrfMctlo^a. 

famoQS.  Lit.  Run.  c.  xvii.  p.  loi.    The  Compare  Salmaf.  de  Hellen.  p.  .369.  And^ 

Afiaticsnear  the  lake  Maeotis,  from  which  Flahcrt.  Ogyg.  Part.  iii.  cap.  xviii.  p.  188.  * 

Odin  led  his  colony  in  Europe,  were  cele-  edit.  1685.  Scillingfleet's  Orig.  Brit.  Prsf. 

p.  xxxviii. 

VoL  I,  e  cated 
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cated  fubjeft  in  its  full  extent,  whiqh  is  berc  orfy  intro^ 
dwc^  incidentally.  I  w^ill  only  add,  thftt  Scotland  and  hct^ 
l^nd,  as  being  fituated  ngvore  to  the  north,  and  probably  k6 
difficult  of  accefs  than  Britain,'  might  have  been  objeifts  f)n 
which  our  northern  adventurer*  were  imrited  to  try  fame 
of  their  earlieft  excur^pns :  and  that  the  Orkney-iflands 
rt^mained  long  under  the  jurifdi^on  of  the  Norwegiaa 
potentates. 

In  thefe  expeditions,  the  northern  emigrants,  as  we  flialL 
prove  more  particularly  below,  were  undoubtedly  attended 
by  their  fcalds  or  poets.  Yet  even  in  time»  of  peace,  and 
without  the  fuppofition  of  con<|ueft  or  invafion,  the  Scan^ 
dinavian  fcalds  might  have  been  well  known  in  the  Britifli 
iflands.  Poflefied  of  a  fpedous  and  ipkafing  talent,  they  frer 
quented  the  courts  c^  the  BritiOi,  Scottifh,  aod  Irifh  ehief-* 
tains.  They  were  itinerants  by  thdr  inftitution,  and  made 
voyages,  out  of  curiofity,  or  in  queft  of  rewards,  to  thojfe 
iflands  or  coafts  which  lay  within  the  circle  of  their  mari<> 
time  knowledge.  By  thefe  means,  they  eftabliihed  an  in.-* 
tereit,  rendered  their  profeifion  popular,  propagated,  their 
art,  and  circulated  their  fiftions,  in  other  countries,  and  at 
a  diftance  from  home.  Torfaeus  aiferts  pofitively,  that 
various  Iflandic  odes  now  remain,  which  were  fung  by  the 
Scandinavian  bards  before  the  kings  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  for  which  they  received  liberal  gratuities '.  They  were 
more  efpecially  careffed  and  rewarded  at  the  courts  of  thofe 
princes,  who  were  diftinguifhed  for  their  warlike  charafter, 
and  their  paflion  for  military  glory^ 

Olaus  Wormius  informs  us,  that  great  numbers  of  the 
northern  fcalds  conftantly  refided  in  the  courts  of  the  kings 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England  \  Hence  the  tradition 
in  an  antient  Iflandic  Saga,  or  poetical  hiftory,  may  be  ex- 
plained ;  which  fays,  that  Odin's  language  was  originally 

'  Tocf.  Hill.  Oread,  in  Prae&C  *  Lit.  Dan.  p.  195.  ed.  410. 

uled. 
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n&A,  fl»t  only  m  Dignm^rfe,  Sweden  a^  l^rway^^  \>\a  even 
ia  Bagl^d  \  Indeed  it  ma^  be  naturally  concloded  from 
thefe  fuggeftiOftS)  thM  the  Scanditia«iasi  tofigtie  became  famU 
liar  m  the  Kitifli  iflandt  by  the  ibng&  of  the  fcalds ;  nnlefs 
k  be  rather  ptifcrvHtitid^  tiiat  a  preyio^s  knowlec^e  of  t{^t 
tengae  ki  Brit)&iA  wa(»  the  mtms^  of  facilitatiiig  the  admy!i<« 
of  thofe  ^ttB^  and  pnepafit^  d^  way  for  their  receptioii* 

And  here  it  ^U  he  much  to  our  prefect  argument  to 
obferve,  ^at  Ibme  c^  the  old  Gothic  and  Scandinavian  fur 
perftitions  are  to  this  day  retained  in  the  I^liih  language^. 
MAltA^  fr^tt  whence  o«ir  Night-^niare  is  derived^  vi^as  in  tht 
Runic  theology  a  p^t\t  w  i^e^rt  of  the  night,  which  feized 
men  in  their  fleep,  and.  fciddenlf  dttprived  thetn  of  fpwch 
and  motion ".  Nicka  was  the  Gothic  demon  who  inha- 
bited the  element  of  water,  and  who  ftrangled  perfahs  that 
were  drowning  ^  Boh  was  one  of  the  moft  fierce  and 
formidable  of  the  Gothic  generals  ^  and  the  ItMi  of  Odin: 
the  mention  of  whoie  name  only  waa  fufiicient  to  ipread  an 
immediate  panic  among  his  enemies  ^ 

'  BaiidibQii.  m.  z*  p.  6ci.  It  was  a 
titaibttt  oU  Bridfli  trad]ikft>  dot  king 
Afftimr  oonnKred  Iieiaiul»  Gothland,  Deit'> 
msA^  apdNotway.  See  GidfruL  Momim. 
ix.  1 1.  Rob.  of  GloQc.  ed.  Hearae,  p.  iSoi 
l$z.  Waax  h  iaid  in  die  text  nmft  have 
gready  ftcUatated  die  Saooon  aad  DaniA 
coaqnefis  m  England.  .  Tht  works  of  die 
genuine  Caedmon  are  written  in  the  lan^ 
gvage  of  die'ancicat  Angle$»  who  were 
nearly  oonnefied  with  die  JntefliL  Heucft 
diat  kngnmo  leiembled' the  andent  Dasiib^ 
as  am)ear8  mm  pafl&gcs  of  Caedmon  dted 

S'  Waoley.  Hence  alfb  it  happened*  that 
e  later  Dano-Saxonic  dtaleo,  in  whach 
Jonins's  Poetical  Paraphkasb  o» 
GfiNEsii  was  written,  is  likewwle  ib  very 
fimilar  to  the  langnage  of  the  antieoc 
Angles,  who  fetded  in  the  more  nordiem 
parts  of  Enrhnd.  And*  in  this  dialed; 
which  indeed  prevailed  in  fbaie  degree 
almoft  over  all  England,  many  other  poeaoiii 
aceoompoPsd,  mentioned  likewife  in  Wan- 
ley's  Catalogue.    It  is  the  conftant  dodrine 


of  die  0asuft  hifloriasft  that  die  Danei 
and  An^ea,  whofe  foooeiftrs  gavethe  name 
tb  this  ifland,  had  the  fame  origia. 
.    *  See  Keyfkr,  Aadqpitat.  Si.  S^pten^ 
ttional.  p«  497.  edit.  1720^ 

^  See  Keyfler,  nt  fapr.  p.  261.    And 
in  Adobkd.  ibid.  p.  588. 

'  See  Keyf]er»  ibid.  p«  10^.  p.  130. 

7  See  Temple's  Eflays»  part  4.  pae.  446. 
See  dfo  ii^ices  of  JL,rXf&^ 
Bi^fli  and  Goddc  fiqiirBitioiis  in.Bar* 
choHnQay  L.  li.  csqi>  s.  p«  203.  266.  xt 
mxf  be  nrged,  dut  mefe  iuperftidoni 
might  be  intiodaced  by  the  Danes  1  of 
wlMm  I'  (hall  fpeak  below.  Bat  this  brings 
ns  to  j^  the  fiane  pomt.  The  learned 
Jlickes  was  of  opbnony  from  a  mokxtode 
of  inftances,  that  onr  trials  by  a  jury  df 
Twdvt,  was  an  early  Sauntinavian  in^ 
AxtiJtiony  and  that  it  was  brooght  from 
thence  into  Bagland^  Yet  he  fi^pofes,  at 
n  peiiod  later  than  is  necefiary,  the  Not- 
man  invafion.  See  Wootton's  Confpedtus 
of  Hickes's  Th^aur.  pag.  46.  Lond.  1708. 
e  2  And 


D  I  3  S  E  R  T  A  T  I  O  N        1 


The  iif^ions  of  Odin    and '  of  his  ScandinSivknsK 
have  taken  ft  ill  deeper  root  in  the  Britifh  iflands,  at  leaft  in 
England,  from  the  Saxon  and  Daniih  invafions. 

That  the  tales  of  the  Scandinavian  fcalds  flourifhed  among 
the  Saxons,  who  fucceeded  to  the  Britons,  and  became^  pof- 
fefTors  of  England  in  the  fixth  century,  may  be  juftly  pre- 
fumed  *.  The  Saxons  were  originally  feated  in  the  Cimbric 
Cherfonefe,  or  thofe  territories  which  have  been  iince  called 
Jutland,  Angelen,.  and  Holftein  j  and  were  fond  of  tracing 
the  defcent  of  their  princes  from  Odin  *.  They  were  there- 
fore a  part  of  the  Scandinavian  tribes.  They  iiQpor^ed  with 
them  into  England  the  old  Runic  language  and  letters.  This 
appears  from  infcriptions  on  coins  *",.  ftones  %  and  other  mo« 


And  Hickef.  The&w.  DHTertau  EpHM. 
vol.  i.  p.  3[8.  feq.     The  number  twelve 
was  facred  among  the'  Sepcentiional  tribes. 
Odin's  Judges  ut  twelve,    and  have 
TWELVE  feats  in  Gladheim.     £dd.  Isl. 
ikb.   vii.     The  God   of  the   Edda    has 
TWELVE  names,  ibid.  fab.  i.     An  Arifto- 
cracy  of  twelve  is  a  well  known  antient 
eflabliihment  in  the  north.    In  the  Dia- 
logue between  Hervor  and  Angantyr,  the 
hctier  promifes  to  give  Hervor  twblicb 
MENS  DEATHS.  Hervarer-SaM,  apud  01« 
Verel.  cap.  viL.p.  91.    The  Ihraidical 
circular  monuments  of  (eparate  flones  eie^ 
aftmore  frequently  of  the  number  twelve, 
than  of  any  other  number.     See  Borlafe, 
ANTKniiT.  Comw.  B.  iu..  ch.  vii.  edit. 
1769.  fol.     And  Toland,    HiA.  Druid. 
p«  89.  158.  i6o«  Seaifa  Martin's. Hebrid. 
p.  9.     In  Zealand  and  Sweden^   manv 
antient  circular  moonmentSy  conMbig  eack 
of  twelve  rude  Acmes,  ilill  remain,  which 
were  the  places  of  judicature.    lAy  late 
very    learned*,  ingenious,    and    re^^ted 
fiiend,.  dodor  Borlafe,.  pointed  out  to  me 
jnonuments  of  the  fame  ibrt  in  Cornwall* 
Compare  Keyfler^  p»   03.    And  it  wiU 
illaffarate  remarks  alreaii^  made,  and  the 
principles  infinnated  in  this.  DifiertatioiH 
to   obferve,    that   thefe   monuments   are 
laand  in  Perfia  near  Tawis..   Geo£ey  of 


Monmouth  affbids  inftances  in  his  Britifli 
Hiftory.  The  knights  fent  into  Wales  by 
Fitzhammon,  in  1091,  were  twelve. 
Powel,  p.  124.  fub  anno.  See  alfb  an  ini- 
ftance  in  Du  Carell,  Anglo-Norman  An- 
Ti<^  p.  9.  It  is  probable  that  Chiarle«- 
magne  formed  his  twelve  Peers  on  this 
principle*  From  whom  Spenfer  evidently 
took  his  Twelve  Knights. 

*  **  Ex  vetuftioribus  pbetis.  Cimbronmi, 
^  nempe  Spddis  et  Theotiibe  gentis  veriN 
<^  ficatoribus,  plane  multa,  ut  pai^eftcce* 
**  dere,  fumpkre."  Hickef.  Thefaun  i. 
p.  lor.  See  p.  1.17.. 

*  See  Gibfbn's  Chron-.  Saxon,  p.  i«v 
ieq.  Hiilorians  mention  Wo  d  e  n  's  B  e  o  a  t  h> 
>.  e.  Woden's  hiU,  in  WUtihire.  See  Mil- 
ton,  Hid.  Engl.  An.  588. 

^  See  Sir*  A«  Fountaine's  Pref.  Saxon 
Money.  Offa.  Rex.  Sc.  Botrbd  Mo- 
set  ari  us,  &c.  See  alfo  Serenii  Di£tion. 
Anglo-Suecico-Latin.  Pracf.  pag.  21. 

^  See  Hickes's Theiaur.  Baftisterium 
Bripekirkensb.  Par.  iii.  p.  4.  Tabi 
ii.  Saxum  revellense  apuii  Scctcu 
Ibid. .Tab.  iv..pag.  5. — Crux.,  La-pi d^a 
«/W  Beauca/lh.  Wanley  Catal.  MSS. 
Anglo-Sax,  pag.  248.  ad  calc.  Hickef. 
.Theiaun.  Aknulxjs  aureus.  Drake's 
York,  Append,  pi.  102.  Tab.  N.  264  And 
Gordon's  Itin.  Septentr.  p.  168. 
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numents ;  and  from  fome  of  their  manufcripts  '•  It  is  well 
known  that  Runic  infcriptions  have  been  difcovered  in  Cum- 
berland and  Scotland :  and  that  there  is  even  extant  a  coin 
of  king  Offa,  with  a  Runic  legend  •.  But  the  convcrfion 
of  the  Saxons  to  chriftianity,  which  happened  before  the 
feventh  century,  entirely  baniihed  the  common  ufe  of  thofe  cha- 
radters  ^  which  were  efteemed  unhallowed  and  necromantic ; 
and  with  their  antient  fuperftitions,  which  yet  prevailed  for 
fome  time  in  the  popular  belief,  abolifhed  in  fome  meafure  • 
their  native  and  original  vein  of  poetic  fabling '.  They  fud- 
denly  became  a  mild  and  polifhed  people,  addi£led  to  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  the  exercife  of  devotion ;  and  the  poems  they 
have  left  us  are  chiefly  moral  rhapfodies,  fcriptural  hiftories, 
or  religious  invocations  '.  Yet  even  in  thcfe  pieces  they 
have  frequent  allulions  to  the  old  fcaldic'  fables  and  heroes. 
Thus,  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  poem  on  Judith^  Holofernes  is 


*  Sec Hickes^s  Thcfiwr.  Par.  i,  pag.  135. 
136.  148.  Par.  iii.  Tab.  i.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6. 
It  mzy  be  conjedured,  that  thefe  charaders 
were  introdaced  by  the  Danes.  It  it  certain 
that  they  never  firew  into  common  nfe. 
They  were  at  lean  inconvenient,  as  con- 
fiding of  capitals.  We  have  no  remains 
of  Saucon  writing  fo  old  as  the  fixth  century. 
Nor  are  there  any  of  the  feventh,  except  a 
very  few  charters.  [Bibl.  Bodl.  N£.  D.  1 1. 
19.  feq..]  See  Hickes's  Thefaur.  Par.  L 
pag.  109.     See  alfo  Charta  Odilredi 

AdMoNASTB^IVM  DE  BERKING.Tab.  i* 

Cailey's  Cat.  Bibl.  Reg.     In  the  Brltiih 
Mafeam. 

*  See  Archjbol.  vol.  ii.  p.  ^31.  A.D. 
1773.  4to. 

'  But  fee  HickeSy  nbi  fapr.  i.  p.  140. 
<  It  has  been  fuggefted  to  me  \y  an  in« 

Senious  friend,  that  Guy  and  fir  Bevii, 
le  firft  of  which  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Athelftan,  and  the  latter,  as  fome  fnp- 
pofe,  in  that  of  Edgar,  both  chriftian 
diam'pions  aninft  the  pagan  Danes,  were 
originaHy  fubjeds  of  the  genuine  Saxon 
bards.  Bat  I  rather  think,  they  begua  to 
be  celebrated  in  or  after  the  ccufades ;  the 


natme  of  which  expedttibns  dilated  to  the 
romance-writers,  and  brought  into  vogue, 
ilories  of  chriftians  fighting  with  inftdel 
heroes.  The  caufe  was  the  fame,  and  the  cir« 
comftances  partly  parallel ;  and  this  beine 
once  the  fafhion,they  confulted  their  own  his- 
tories for  heroes,  and  combats  were  feigned 
with  Daniih  giants,  as  well  as  with  the  Sa- 
racen. See  infr.  Sect.  iii.  p.  142.  143. 
145.  There  is  the  llory  o(Bevis  in  Bridflr, 
Ystori  Bovn  o  Hamtun.  LhuydVi 
Arch.  Brit.  p.  264. 

^  Except  an  ode  on  AthelftaQ,  tranflate^ 
below.  SeeSECT.i.p.  2.  See  alfo  the  defcrif^« 
tion  of  the  city  of  Durham.  Hickes,  p.  1 79. 
It  has  nothing  of  the  wild  drain  of  poetrji. 
The  faints  and  relics  of  Durham  church 
feem  to  have  Uruck  the  poet  moil,  in  def- 
cribin?  that  city.  I  cannot  difcem  thft 
fuppoied  fublimity  of  thofe  myfterious  di- 
thyrambics^  which  dofe  the  Saxon  Meno- 
LOGB,  or  poetic  calendar,  written  about 
the  tenth  century,  printed  by  Hickes, 
Gramm*.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  207.  They  feem 
to  be  prophefies  and  proverbs ;  or  rather^. 
iblendid  fragment^  from  different 'poems^ 
uiown  together  without  connc^on. 

called 
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tailed  Balder,  or  leader  and  prince  (f  ^warriors.  And  m  a* 
poetical  paraphrafe  on  Genefis,  Abimelech  has  the  fame  ap- 
pellation \  This  Balder  was  a  famous  chieftain  of  tfac 
Aiiatic  Goths,  the  fon  of  Odin,  and  ftippofed  to  inhabit  ^ 
magnificent  hall  in  the  future  place  of  rewards*  The  fame 
Anglo-Saxon  paraphraft,  in  his  profopopea  of  Sattan  ad- 
dr^ng  his  companions  plunged  in  the  infernal  abyfs,  addpts 
many  images  and  expreflions  ufed  in  the  very  fublime  def^^ 
cription  of  the  Eddie  hell  ^:  Henry  of  Huntingdon  com«- 
plains  of  certain  eoctranews  wards  and  uncomsnon  figures  of 
i|)eech,  in  a  Saxon  ode  on  a  vi6l:ory  of  king  Athelflan  \ 
Thefe  were  all  icaldic  expreffions  or  aUufioas.  But  I  will 
give  a  literal  Englifh  tranflation  of  this  poem^  which  can-< 
not  be  well  underftood  without  premifing  its  occafion.  In  the 
year  938,  Anlaff,  a  pagan  king  of  the  Hybernians  and  the 
adjacent  ifles,  invited  by  Conftantine  king  of  the  Scots,  en«- 
tered  the  river  Abi  or  Humber  with  a  ftrong  fleet.  Our 
Sajcon  king  Athelilan,  and  his  brother  Eadmund  Clito,  met 
them  with  a  numerous  army,  near  a  place  called  Brunen* 
burgh;  and  after  a  moft  obftinate  and  bloody  refiftance^ 
drove  them  back  to  their  fhips.  The  battle  lafted  from  day- 
break till  the  evening.  On  the  fide  of  Anlaff  were  flain  fix 
petty  kings,  and  feven  chiefs  or  generals.  ^*  King  Adelilan, 
^*  the  glory  of  leaders,  the  giver  of  gold  chains  to  his  nobles, 
^  and  his  brother  Eadmund,  both  fhining  with  the  bright- 
**  nefs  of  a  long  train  of  anceftors,  ftruck  [the  adverfary] 
in  war ;  at  Brunenburgh,  with  the  edge  of  the  fword> 
they  clove  the  wall  of  ihields.  Tlie  hi^  banners  fell. 
«  The  earls  of  the  departed  Edward  fell ;  for  it  was  born 
^  within  them,  even  from  the  loins  of  their  kindred,  to 
^'  defend  the  treafures  and  the  houfes  of  their  country,  and 

• 

'  See  Hickef.  Thefaor.  i.  p.  lo.  Wfaa  ^  Who  has  greatly  inifrepieiieiited  the 

ftddt  n^py  more  inftances.  feafe  by  a  bad  Latin  tranflatioii.  HUL  Librf 

^   Fab.  xlix.   See  Hickes,  ubi  fapr*.  *    t.  p.  203. 
p.  116. 

**  their 
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«f  their  gifb,  againfl:  the  hatred  of  ftrailgers.  The  nation 
«<  of  the  Scots,  and  the  fatal  inhabitants  oi  fhips>  fell.  The 
«<  hills  refounded,  and  the  armed  men  were  covered  with 
<f  fWeat.  From  the  time  the  fun,  the  king  of  ftars,  the 
«f  torch  <^  the  eternal  one,  rofc  chearful  above  the  hills,  till 
<f  he  returned  to  his  habitatioi!i.  Theits  lay  many  of  the 
<^  northern  txmi^  pierced  with  lances ;  they  lay  wounded, 
<^  with  their  fliields  pierced  throi:^:  and  alfo  the  Scots, 
<^  the  hateful  harveft  of  battle.  The  chofen  bands  of  the 
<5  Wefl^Saxons^  going  out  to  batde,  prefled  on  the  fteps  of 
«^  the  detcfted  natiooa,  and  flew  their  flying  rear  with  fliarp 
«<  and  bloody  fwords.  The  foft  eiFeminate  men  yielded  up 
<'  their  fpears.  The  Mercians  did  not  fear  or  fly  the  rough 
<^  game  oi,  the  hand.  There  was  no  fafety  to  them,  who 
<^  ibught  the  land  with  Anlaff  in  the  boibm  of  the  ihip,  to 
^  die  in  fight.  Five  youthful  kings  fell  in  the  place  of 
fight,  flain  with  fwords  s  and  feven  captains  of  AnlaflT, 
with  the  innumerable  army  of  Scottifli  mariners :  there 
"  the  lord  of  the  Normans  [Northern-men]  was  chafed; 
*^  and  their  army,  now  made  fmall,  was  driven  to  the  prow 
of  the  fliip.  The  fliip  founded  with  the  waves ;  and  the 
king,  marching  into  the  yellow  fea,  efcaped  alive.  And 
**  fo  it  was,  die  wife  northern  king  Conftantine,  a  veteran 
*^  chief,  returning  by  flight  to  his  own  army,  bowed  down 
in  the  camp»  left  his  own  fon  worn  out  with  wounds  in 
the  place  of  (laughter ;  in  vain  did  he  lament  his  earls,  in 
**  vain  his  loft  friends.  Nor  lefs  did  AnlafF,  the  ycllow- 
**  haired  leader,  the  battle-ax  of  flaughter,  a  youth  in  war, 
*^  but  an  old  man  in  underftanding,  boaft  himfelf  a  con* 
"  queror  in  fight,  when  the  darts  flew  againft  Edward's 
**  earls,  and  their  banners  met.  Then  thofe  northern  fol- 
"  diers,  covered  with  Ihame,  the  fad  refiife  of  darts  in 
the  refounding  whirlpool  of  Humber,  departed  in  their 
fhips  with  rudders,  to  feek  through  the  deep  the  Irifh 
city  and  their  own  land.    While  both  the  brothers,  the 
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**  king  and  Clito,  lamenting  even  their  own  viftory,  toge- 
"  ther  returned  home;  leaving  behind  them  the  flefh-de- 
*«  vouring  raven,  the  dark-blue  toad  greedy  of  flaughter, 
"  the  black  crow  with  horny  bill,  and  the  hoarfe  toad,  the 
"  eagle  a  companion  of  battles  with  the  devouring  kite, 
"  and  that  brindled  favage  beaft  the  wolf  of  the  wood,  to 

be  glutted  with  the  white  food  of  the  flain.    Never  was 

fo  great  a  (laughter  in  this  ifland,  fince  the  Angles  and 
"  Saxons,  the  fierce  beginners  of  war,  coming  hither  froni 
**  the  eaft,  and  feeking  Britain  through  the  wide  fea,  over- 
"  came  the  Britons  excelling  in  honour,  and  gained  pof- 
''  ieflk)n  of  their  land  "." 

This  piece,  and  many  other  Saxon  odes  and  fongs  now 
remaining,  are  written  in  a  metre  much  refembling  that  of 
the  fcaldic  dialogue  at  the  tomb  of  Angantyr,  which  has 
been  beautifully  tranflated  into  Englilh,  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
the  original,  and  in  a  genuine  ftrain  of  poetry,  by  Gray. 
The  extemporaneous  effuiions  of  the  glowing  bard  feem  na- 
turally to  have  fallen  into  this  meafure,  and  it  was  probably 
more  eafily  fuited  to  the  voice  or  harp.  Their  verfification 
fbr  the  moft  part  feems  to  have  been  that  of  the  Runic 
poetry. 

As  literature,  the  certain  attendant,  as  it  is  the  parent, 
of  true  religion  and  civility,  gained  ground  among  the 
Saxons,  poetry  no  longer  remained  a  feparate  fcience,  and 
the  profeflion  of  bard  feems  gradually  to  have  declined 
among  them:  I  mean  the  bard  under  thofe  appropriated 
charafteriftics,  and  that  peculiar  appointment,  which  he 
fuftairied  among  the  Scandinavian  pagans.  Yet  their  na- 
tional love  of  verfe  and  mu/ic  ftill  fo  ftrongly  predominated, 
that  in  the  place  of  their  old  fcalders  a  new  rank  of  poets 
arofe,  called  Gleemen  or  Harpers  \    Thefe  probably  gave 

«  The  original  was  firft  printed  by  Whe-  »  Glebman  anfwcrs  to  the  Latin  Jo- 

locin  the-Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  555.  Cant.  culator.  Fabyan,  fpcaking  of  Blage- 
1644.  Sec  Hickef.  Thef.  Pra^t.  p  xiv.  bride^  an  antient  Britilh  king,  .famous  for 
And  ibid«  Gnunm.  Anglo-Sax.  p.  i8i.  kis  ikill  in  poetry  and  muficy  calls  him  '<  a 
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T4fe  to  the  order  of  Englifh  Minftrels,    wfaio  flourifhed  till 
the  fixteenth  century. 

And  here  I  ftop  to  point  out  one  of  the  principal  reafons, 
why  the  Scandinavian  bards  have  tranfmitted  to  modern  times 
fo  much  more  of  their  native  poetry,  than  the  reft  of 
their  fouthern  neighbours.  It  is  true,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  whether  or  no  from 
their  Aiiatic  origin,  from  their  poverty  which  compelled 
them  to  feek  their  fortunes  at  foreign  courts  by  the  exercife 
of  a  popular  art,  from  the  fuccefs  of  their  bards,  the 
nature  of  their  republican  government,  or  their  habits  of. 
uniettled  life,  were  more  given  to  verfe  than  any  other 
Gothic,  or  even  Celtic,  tribe.  But  this  is  not  all :  they  re- 
mained pagans,  and  retained  their  original  manners,  much 
longer  than  any  of  their  Gothic  kindred.  They  were  not 
completely  converted  to  chriftianity  till  the  tenth  century  "*. 
Hence,  under  the  concurrence  however  of  fome  of  the  caufes 
juft  mentioned,  their  fcaldic  profeflion  acquired  greater  degrees 
of  ftrength  and  of  maturity :  and  from  an  uninterrupted  pof- 
feflion  through  many  ages  of  the  moft  romantic  religious 
fuperftitions,  and  the  prcfervation  of  thofe  rough  manners 
which  are  fo  favourable  to  the  poetical'  fpirit,  was  enabled  to' 
produce,  not  only  more  genuine,  but  more  numerous;  compo^ 
fition^s.  True  religion  would  have  checked  the  impetuofity 
of  their  paffions,  fuppreffed  their  wild  «ccrtions  of  fancy, 
and  banifhed  that  ftriking  train  of  imagery,  which  their 
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conynge  maficyaiiy  called  of  t3ie  Bri- 
**  tons  god  of  Gleemen."  Chron. 
f.  xxxii.  ed.  1533.  This,  Fabyan  tran- 
ikted  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  ac- 
count of  the  fame  Bri^fh  king,  **  ut  deus 
''  joouLATORUM  videfttUT."  Hifl  Brit, 
lib.i.cap  22.  It  appears  from  the injuQ£Uons 
given  to  the  Britifh  church  in  the  year  62o, 
uat  female  harpers  were  not  then  uncom- 
mon. It  is  decreed  that  no  bifhop,  or  any 
ecdefiaftic,  fhall  keep  or  have  citha- 
niEDASy   and  it  is  added  qvjgQvuqvE 

VoL  I. 


Sr  M  p  H o  N I A  c  A>;  nor  permitplays or  fporti» ' 
LUDOs  VEL  jocos,  Undoubtedly  mimi* 
cal  and  gefticulatory  entertainments,  to  be 
exhibited  in  his  prefenr^.  Malmelb.  Geft. 
Pontif  lib.  iii.  p.  263.  edit.  vet.  And 
Condi.  Spelman.  fionu  i.  p.  159.  edit. 
1-6^9.  fol. 

^  See  biihop  Lloyd's  Hift.  Account  of 
Church  Government  in  Great  Britain,  &c. 
chap.  i.  §.  II.  pag.  410.  Lond.  1684.  And 
Crymog.  Arngnm.  L.  i.  cap.  10.  p.  104.' 
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paetfy  dfiinved  £ram ,  a  barbarous  theology*  This  cicoutiii^ 
ftance  alfo  fuggefts  to  our  confideratioii,  tho&  fupQiior 
^vuatages  and  oppcurtunitks.  arifing  frpm  leifure  tmd  loagtli 
of  time,  which  they  6n|oycd  above  otliers^  of  cireulatiag. 
their  poetry  far  and  wide,  o£  jgiving  a  general  currency  to 
their  mode  of  fabling,  of  laandering  their  ikilL  in  veriifica*-. 
tion  more  untvedally  and  familiarly  known,  aod  a  more 
CQnfpkuous  and  popular  ob)e£t  of  admiration  or  imitatioa 
to  the  neighbouring  coi^n tries.  Hence  too  it  has  happened^ 
that  modern,  times  have  not  only  attained  much  fuller 
information  concerning  their  hiftorical  tranfai^ions,  but  are 
fo  intimately  acquainted  with  the  pecuiiarUiea  of  their 
chara£ier. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Danifh  invafions  produced  a  con-i^ 
fiderable  alteration  in  the  manners  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  an<^ 
ceftors.    Although   their  connefUons   with   England    were* 
tranfient  and  interrupted,  and  on  the  whole  fcaroely  lafted 
two  hundred  years,  yet  many  of  the  Danifli  cuAoms  began; 
to  prevail  among  the  inhabitants,  which  feem  to  have  givea 
a  new  turn  to  their  temper  and  genius.    The  Daniih  faihion* 
of  exceffive  drinking,  for  inflance,  a  vice  almoft  natural  to^ 
the  northern  nations,  became  fo  general  among  the  Anglo-- 
Saxons, that  it  was  found  necei&ry  ^ta  reftrain  fo  pern]ciau& 
and  contagious  a  practice  by  a  particular  ftatute  ^    Hence* 
it  feems  likely,  that  fo  popular  an  entertainment  a(  their 
poetry  gained  ground  ^  efpecially  if  we  confider,^  that  in  their 
expeditions  againft  England  they  were  of  courfe   attended 
by  many  nofthern  fcalds,  who  conftantly  made^  a  part  of 
their  military  retinvie,  and  whofe  language  waa  underftood 
by  the  Saxons.    Rogwald,  lord  of  the  Orcades,   who  was 
alfft  himfelf  a  poet,  going  o^  an  carpcdition  into  Paleftine, 
carried  withhini  two  Iflatidic  bards  *..    The  noble  ode,;  called 


F  $^   l4t«ibArde'$  Arcb^cMiank    Aod         <  OL  Worm.  lil»  Rttn»  1^  ^95/^  ^dft. 
Bartholin. '  ii.  c.  xii.  p.  54^.  1636. 

in 
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III  the  northern  chronicles  the  Elogiitm  of  Hacom  %  king 
of  Norway^  was  compofed  on  a  battle  in  which  that  prince; 
with  eight  of  his  brothers  fell,  by  the  icald  Eyvynd  ;  Mrho  foi^ 
his  fupeiior  ikiU  in  poetry  was  tailed  the  Cross  of  f^trsi 
and  fought  in  the  battte  which  he  celebrated/  Hacon  ear! 
of  Norway  was  accompanied  by  five  cdebrated  bards  ill 
tile  battle  of  Jomfburgh  :  and  we  are  told^  that  each  of 
them  fung  an  ode  to  animate  the  foldiers  before  the  en--' 
gagemcnt  began  \  They  appear  to  have  been  -  regularly 
brought  into  a6tibn.  Olave,  a  king  of  Norway,  when  hi$ 
army  was  prepared  for  the  onfet^  placed  three  fcalds  about 


'  IntUsodeaietkcfeTeiyfaUiiiieiina^ 
genes  and  proibpopeas. 

"  Tlic  goAitne^  who  pjdide  over  battte 
COB^  leit  fbrtli  by  Odii.  They  go  to 
chuie  among  the  princes  of  the  illufhioos 
raoeofYngvoB  a.  mail  who  istopeiifh, 
and  to  go  to  direll  in  she  palace  of  the 
gods/' 

<*  Gondak  leaned  on  tho  end  of  her 
knce»  and  thos  be£poke  her  companions* 
Theafftmbly  of  the  gods  is  going  to  be 
inoeafed:  tte  gods  iftvite  Hacon,»  with 
his  nnmeroos  h^  to-enter  the  padace  of 
Odiii.'* 

'*  That  ^^e  theft  g^orloiis  njnn^s  of 
war  :  who  were  ieated  on  their  horfes, 
who  were  corefred  with  theh*  Aields  and 
hehoiets,  and  i^peaitodfidl  of  iiinte  great 
thought/' 

'*  riScotf  hdani  dieir  difcooffe.  Why, 
fidd he,  whyhaft  thou  thifs difpo&d  of 
the  battle  ?  Were  we  not  Worthy  to  have 
obtsuned  of  the  gods  a  more  fe/fe4i  tic- 
fiory?  It  is  we,  fhe  replied,  who  hafe 
given  it  thee.  It  is  we  who  have  put 
thano  edemki  to  ffight." 
**  Now,  added  ihe,  let  us  pufh  forward 
our  fleeds  acrofs  thofe  green  worlds, 
which  are  the  refidence  of  the  gods^ 
Let  us  go  tell  Odin  that  the  king  is  com* 
in'g  to  vi£t  him  in  his  palace.'' 
*^  When  Odinlieard  mis  news,  he  faid, 
HerAiode  and  Brago,  my  fens,  go  to 
meet  the  king:    a    kin^  admired  by 
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**  all  men  fbrhisvaloor,  approaches  teonv 
«*  hall." 

''At  lengdi  king  Hacon  approaches;  and 
<'  aniviiig  from  &  battle  is  ftiU  adl  be^ 
''  fbriakled  and  running  down  with  bk)od# 
«*  At  the  fight  of  Otin  he  cries  ont.  Ah  ? 
**  how  fevere  and  teniUe  does  Ais  god 
"  appear  to  me  I" 

**  The  hero  Brago  replies,  Comeythoif 
**  thax  waft  th«  tarrgr  of  the  braved  warn 
**  riors  :  Come  hither,  and  rejoin  thincr 
'*  eight  brdllhers :  the  heroes  who  r^Uto 
"  here  ihall  live  with  thee  in  peace  :  Go^ 
**■  d^nkf  Alt  in  the  circle  of  heroes.** 

**  fitft  this  valiant  king  exclaims,  I  will 
''  (tin  keep  my  arms :  a  warrior  ought 
'*  carefully  to  prelerve  his  mail  and  helmet: 
'*  it  ts  claogerousr  toibe  a  momeat withoiK 
**  the  ijpear  in  one's  hand."*—  • 

*•  The  wolf  Fcnris  fhall  bdrftMs  Avaxtt 
**  and  diirt  vdth  ra^  oOon  hisr  enemiea,i 
**  before  fo  brave  a  king  mail  again  appear* 
"  upo*  earth,  &e.*' 

Snorron.Hift.Rcg..Sept.i.p.i6j.  Thia- 
ode  was  written  (b  early  as  the  year  960. 
There  is  a  great  variety  and  boldnefs  in  th# 
traniitions.  An  a£tion  is  carried  on  by  a  fet 
of  the  moft  aweful  ideal  perfonages,  finely 
imagiiied.  .  The  goddefles  of  battle,  Odin, 
his  ions  Hermode  and  Brago»  ■  and  the 
fpe6be  of  the  deoeafed  king,  are  all  in- 
troduced, fpeakin^  and  adUng  as  in  a  drama« 
The  panegyric  is  nobly  condu£led,«  and 
arifes  out  of  the  fublindty  of  the  fidion. 

'  Bartholin.  p«  1721 

f  2  him^ 
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him,  and  exclaimed  aloud,  "  You  fliall  not  only  record  i» 
"  your  verfes  what  you  have  heard,  but  what  you  have 
"  SEEN."  They  each  delivered  an  ode  on  the  fpot  *.  Thefe 
northern  chiefs  appear  to  have  fo  frequently  hazarded  their 
lives  with  fuch  amazing  intrepidity,  merely  in  expefla- 
tion  of  meriting  a  panegyric  from  their  poets,  the  judges, 
and  the  fpeflators  of  their  gallant  behaviour.  That  fcalds 
were  common  in  the  Danifti  armies  when  they  invaded 
England,  appears  from  a  ftratagem  of  Alfred ;  who,  availing 
himfelf  of  his  (kill  in  oral  poetry  and  playing  on  the 
harp,  entered  the  Danifh  camp  habited  in  that  charafter^ 
and  procured  a  hofpitable  reception.  This  was  in  the  year 
878  \  Anlaff,  a  Danifti  king,  ufed  the  fame  difguife  for  re- 
connoitring the  camp  of  our  iSaxon  monarch  Athelftan:  tak- 
ing his  flat  ion  near  Athelftaft's  pavilion,  he  entertained  the 
king  and  his  chiefs  with  his  verfes  and  mufic,  and  was  dif- 
miffed  with  an  honourable,  reward^.  As  Anlaff 's  dialeft. 
muft  have  difcovered  him  to  have  beeur  a  Dane  5  here  is'  a 
proof,  of  what  I  ftiall  bring  more,  that  the  Saxons,  even  ia 
the  midft  of  mutual  hoftilities,  treated  the  Danifh  fcalds- 
with  favour  and  refpeft.  That  the  Iflandic  bards  were  com•»^ 
mon  in  England  during  the  Danifh  irivafioris,  there  are 
numerous  proofs.  Egill,  a  celebrated  Iflandic  poet,  having 
murthered  the  fon  and  many  of  the  friends  of  Eric  Blodoxe^ 
king  of  Denmark  or  Norway,  then  refiding  in  Northum- 
berland, and  which  he  had  juft  conquered,  procured  a  pardou 
by  lingtng  before  the  king,  at  the  command  of  his  qucenr 
Gunhilde,  an  extemporaneous  ode  '.  Egill  compliments  the. 
king,  who  probably  was.  his  patron,  with  the  appellation  of  the 

<  Olaf.   Sftg.  apod  Verel.    ad  Hekt;  But  no  fufficient  argument  Has  yet  been  of- 

Sag.  p.  17B.    Bartholin,  p.  172.  fered  for  pronouncing  them  fpuriousy   01: 

"  Ingulph.  Hiil.  p.  869.     Malmelh.  ii.  even  fufpiaous.   See  an  ingenious  DiiFerta* 

c.  4.  p.  43*  tion  in  the  Arch  aologi  a,  voL  ii.  p.  ioq*. 

^  Malmedh  ii.  6   I  am  aware,  that  the  feq.  A.  D.  1773.  4to. 

trath  of   both  thefe  anecdotes  refpedin?  '  See  Crymogr.  Angrim.  Jon*  Lib.  ii*. 

Alired  and  Anlaff  ha».  been  coxttroverted*.  pag,  125.  edit.  1609. 

EngliiU 
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Englifh  chief.  '^  I  offer  my  freight  to  the  king.  I  owe  a 
"  poem  for  my  ranfom.  I  prefent  to  the  English  chief 
^  the  mead  of  Odin  ^'*  Afterwards  he  calls  this  Danifh 
conqueror  the  commander  of  the  Scottifh  fleet.  "  The  com^ 
"  mander  of  the  Scottifh  fleet  fattened  the  ravenous  birds. 
**  The  fifler  of  Nera  [Death]  trampled  on  the  foe :  fhe 
**  trampled  on  the  evening  food  of  the  eagle/'  The  Scots 
ufually  joined  ihe  Danifh  or  Norwegian  invaders  in  their 
attempts  on  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  'r  and  from- this 
circumflance  a  new  argument  arifes,  to  fhew  the  clofe  com- 
munication and  alliance  which  mufl  have  fubfifled  between 
Scotland  and  Scandinavia.  Egill,  although  of  the  enemy's 
party,  was  a  fingular  favourite  of  king  Athelflan,  Athelflan 
once  aiked  Egill  how  he  efcaped  due  punifhment  from  Eric 
Blodoxe,  the  king  of  Northumberland,  for  the  very  capital^ 
and  enoiinous  crime  which  I  have  jufl  mentioned.  On  which 
Egill  immediately  related  the  whole  of  that  tranfaftion  to 
the  Saxon  king,  in  a  fublime  ode  flill  extant  *•  .  On  another 
occafion  Athelflan  prefented  Egill  with  two  rings^  and  two 
large  cabinets  filled  with  filver ;  promifing  at  the  fame  time^ 
to  grant  him  any  gift  or  favour  which  he  fhould  chufe  to 
Eequeft.  Egill,  flruck  with  gratitude,  immediately  compofed 
a  panegyrical  poem  in  the  Norwe^an  language,  then  com- 
mon to  both  nations,  oa  the  virtues  of  Athelfbin,  which 
the  latter  as  generoufly  requited  with  two  marcs  of  pure 
gold  ^  Here  is  likewife  another  argument  that  the  Saxons 
had  no  fmall  efteem  for  the  fcaldic  poetry.  It  is  highly  rea* 
fonable  to  conje6iure,  that  our  Danifh^  king  Canute,  a  po* 
tentate  of  mo  A  extenfive  jurifdiftion,  and  not  only.  king.  06 

y  Sec  01.  Worm.  lit.  Run.  o.  ^27,.  T9J.  *  ToifaBUs  Hill;  Oread.  Pracfat.  "  Rci 

AH  the  chiefs  of  Eric  were  alfo  prefent  at  **  ftatim  ordinem  metro  nunc  fatis  obfcnro 

the  recital  of  this  ode,  which  is  in  a  noble  ''  expofuit."    Torfz^us    adds,    which    is 

fllrain.  much  to  our  purpoie,    '*  nequaquam  ita- 

*  Seethe  Saxon,  epinidon  in.praife  of  **  narraturus  non  intelligbkti.*' 
Idng  AtheliUn«  fupr.  citat..  Hen.  Honnng.  ^  Crymog.  Am.  Jon.  p.  129.  ut  fupr. 

Xi'»  y.  p.  203.  2^04.. 

England^ 
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Enghndy  but  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  was  not 
without  the  cuftomary  retinue  of  the  northern  courts,  in 
which  the  fcalds  held  fo  diftingoifhed  and  important  a  fta- 
tion.  Human  nature,  in  a  iavage  ftate,  afpires  to  fome 
fpecies  of  merit;  and  in  every  ftage  of  fociety  is  aHke  fufcep- 
tible  of  flattery,  when  addref]^  to  the  reigning  paifion.  The 
folc  objeft  of  thcfe  northern  princes  was  military  glory.  It 
is  certain  that  Canute  delighted  in  this  mode  of  entertain*- 
ment,  which  he  patronifed  suid  liberally  rewarded*  It  iz 
related  in  Knytlinga-Saga,  or  Canute's  Hiftory,  that  he 
commanded  the  fcald  Loftunga  to  be  put  to  death,  for 
daring  to  comprehend  his  atchievements  in  too  concife  a 
poem«  ^^  Nemo,  faid  he,  ante  te,  aufus  eft  de  me  breves 
"  CANTILENAS  componcrc."  A  curious  picture  of  the  tyrant, 
the  patron,  and  the  barbarian,  united !  But  the  bard  extorted 
a  ipeedy  pardon,  and  with  much  addrefs,  by  producing  the 
next  day  before  the  king  at  dinner  an  ode  of  more  than 
thirty  ftrophes,  for  which  Canute  gave  him  fifty  marcs  of 
purified  filver  ^  In  the  mean  time,  the  Daniih  language 
began  to  grow  perfectly  familiar  in  England.  It  was  eagerly 
karned  by  the  Saxon  clei^  and  nobility,  from  a  principle 
of  ingratiating  themfdves  with  Canute  :  and  there  are 
many  manufcripts  now  remaining,  by  which  it  will  appear, 
that  the  Daniih  runes  were  much  ftudied  among  our  Saxon 
anceftors,  under  the  reign  of  that  monarch  ^. 

The  fongs  of  the  Irifti  bards  are  by  fame  conceived  to  be 
ftrongly  marked  with  the  traces  of  fcaldic  imagination ;  and 
thefe  traces,  which  will  be  reconfidered,  are  believed  ftill  to 
furviye  among  a  fpecies  of  poetical  hiftorians,  whom  they 
call  Tale-Tellers,  fuppofed  to  be  the  defcendants  of  the 
original  Irifti  bards  •.    A  writer  of  equal  elegance  and  vera- 

c  Barthoiiii.   Antiqnit.  Dank.  Lib.  L  '  Hickes,  ubi  fupr.  i.  13^.  136. 

cap.  ZQ*  p.  160.  170.    See  Knytliw OA  *  We  are  informed  by  the  Iriih  hifto- 

S A  G  A,  in  Caou«  Codd«  MSS.  BibL  Holm.       rians»  that  iSunt  Patrick,  when  he  converted 
HickeCTheianr.ii«3i2.  Ireland  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  deftit^ 

three 
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city-«latcs,  *•  that  a  gentleman  of  the  north  of  Ireland  has 
•'  often  told  me  of  his  own  experience,  that  in  his  wolf- 
••  huntings  there,  when  he  ufed  to  be  abroad  in  the  moun- 
**  tains  three  or  four  days  together,  and  laid  very  ill  in  the 
"  night,  fo  as  he  could  not  well  fleep,  they  would  bring 
**  him  one  of  thefe  tale-tellers,  that  when  he  lay  down 
*•  would  begin  a  ftory  of  a  kino,  or  a  giant,  a  dwarf, 
*^  and  a  DAMSEL  V  Thefe  are  topics  in  which  the  Runic 
poetry  ia  faid  to  have  been  greatly  converfant. 

Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Welfti  bards  ■  might  haw 
been  acquainted  with  the  Scandinavian  fcalds.     I  mean  be- 


tfiree  boAibcd  Tokmes  of  the  fongs  of  the 
Iriih  bards*  Such  was  their  dignity  in  thit 
country,  that  they  were  permitted  to  wear 
aerobe  of  the  fame  coloor  with  that  of  the 
royal  family.  They  were  conftantly  fum- 
nioned  to  ar  triennial  fefdral :  and  the  moft 
approved  fongs  delivered  at  this  affembly 
were  ordered  to  bepreferved  in  the  cuAody 
of  die  king's  hiftonan  or  antiquary.  Many 
of  tfaeie  contpofitions  are  fetefred  to  l^ 
£eating,  as  the  foundation  of  his  hiftory 
of  Ireland.  Ample  eftates  were  appro- 
priated to  them,  that  they*  might  live  in  a 
condition  of  independence  ana  eafe.  The 
profcffion  was  hereditary :  bat  idien  a  bard 
cMedy  his  eftate  devolved  not  to  his  eldeft 
fbn%  but  to  fuch  of  his  ^mily  as  diibovered 
the  moft  difHngoiihed  talents  for  poetry 
and  moiic.  Every  principal  bard  retained 
thirty  of  inferior  note»  as  hi»  attendants  ; 
and  a  bard  of  the  fecondary  clafs  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  retinae  of  fifteen.  They  feem 
to  have  been  at  their  height  in  the  year  558. 
See  Keating's  Hifbry  oflreland,  p.  127. 
132.  ^70.  380.  And  P^f.  p.  23.  Noiie 
of  their  poem»have  been  tranflated. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Laws  of  Ke- 
neth  king  of  Scotland,  promaleed  in  the 
year  850,  which  places  the  bards  of  Scot- 
landy  who  certainly  were  held  in  equal 
efleem  with  thofe  of  the  ne^hbotoin^ 
cottntnesy  in  the  lowcft  ftation.  •*  Fugi- 
*^  tivosy  BARDoSy  otio  addidos,  fcnrras  et 
**  hujufmodi  homiaum  genus,  loris  et  ila- 
*  gds  cxdunto."  Apud  Hedor.  Boeth, 
Lib.  X.  p.  201.  edit.  1574.    Bat  Salma- 


fius  very  jaftly  obfenres,  that  for  Bardoi 
we  fhoyldread  VARcosyOr  Vergos^L  e. 
Vagabonds.. 
'Sir  W.  Temple's  E&p^  part  iv.  p,. 

s  The  btrds  of  Britain  were  originally' 
a  conftitutional  appendage  of  the  druidica^ 
hierarchy.  In  the  pariHi  of  Llanidan  in 
the  ifle  of  Angleiey>  there  are  ftill  to  be 
leeB  the  tvajM  of  an  arcb-draid'a  manfion, 
which  they  call  Tree  Drew,  that  is  dm" 
Drvid's  mansion.  Near  it  are  marks 
of  the  habitations  of  the  IqKaate- conven- 
tual focietiesy  which  were  under  his  ittme- 
dtate  orders  and  infpedion*  Among  thefii 
isTrer  BEiRDs  OTy  Rs  they  Call  it  to  thi» 
day,  the  Hamlet  op  the  barbs.  Row* 
lands's  MoNA,  p.  83.  88.  Bat  fo  ftrong. 
was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nationSf . 
among  which  we  reckon  Britain,  to  poetry,, 
that,  amidft  all  die  changes  of  eoverament 
and  manners,  even  long  after  me  order  of 
Druids  was  extin^  and  the  national  reE- 
gion  altered,  the  bards^  acqttiriii|  a  fort 
of  civil  capacity,  and  a  new  eSablifo- 
ment,  ftill  continued  to  ffouriih.  And  with 
regard  to  Britain,  the  bards  fiouriftied  moSL 
in  thofe  parts  of  it,,  which  moft  ftrongly 
retained  their  native  Celtic  charader.  The? 
Britons  living  in  thofo  countries  that  were 
between  the  Trent  or  Hnmber  and  the* 
Thames,  by  far  the-greatefl  portion  of  this 
ifland,  in  the  midft  of  the  Roman  garrifons 
atnd  colonies,  had  been  fo  long  inured  to 
the  cufloms  of  the  Romans,  that  they  pre- 
ferved  very  little  of  the  Britifh ;  and  irom 

this 
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fore  their  communications  with  Armorica,  mentioned  at 
large  above.  The  profody  of  the  Welfh  bards  depended 
much  on  alliteration  \  Hence  they  feem  to  have  paid  an  at- 
tention to  the  fcaldic  verfification.  The  Iflandic  poets  are 
faid  to  have  carried  alliteration  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  exaft- 
nefs  in  their  earlieft  periods:  whereas  the  Welfh  bards  of 
the  lixth  century  ufed  it  but  fparingly,  and  in  a  very  imper- 
feft  degree.  In  this  circumftance  a  proof  of  imitation,  at 
leaft  of  emulation,  is  implied  *.  There  are  moreover,  ftrong 
inftances  of  conformity  between  the  manners  of  the  two 
nations  ^  which,  however,  may  ,be  accounted  for  on  general 
principles  arifing  from  our  comparative  obfervations  on  rude 
life.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  mead,  the  northern  neftar^ 
or  favourite  liquor  of  the  Goths  *",  who  feem  to  have  ftamped 
it  with  the  charadter  of  a  poetical  drink,  was  no  lefs  cele- 
bratied  among  the  Welfh*.  The  fongs  of  both  nations  abound 


this  long  and  habitual  interconrfey  before 
the  fifth  century,  they  feem  to  have  loft 
their  original  language.  We  cannot  dif- 
Gover  the  fliehtefl  trace,  in  the  poems  of  the 
bards,  the  Lives  of  the  Britiih  faints,  or 
any  other  antient  monument,  that  they 
held  any  correfpondence  with  the  Welfh, 
the  CorniAi,  the  Cumbrian,  or  the  Strath- 
d  i/d  Britons.  Among  other  Britifh  infti- 
tu  ions  grown  obfolete  among  them,  they 
f  jem  to  have  loft  the  ufe  of  Bards ;  at  leaft 
there  are  no  memorials  of  any  they  had, 
nor  any  of  their  fongs  remaining  :  nor  do 
the  Welih  or  Cumbrian  poets  ever  touch 
upon  any  traniadiions  that  paiTed  in  thofe 
countries,  after  they  were  relinquiftied  by 
the  Romans. 

And  here  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the 
Welfti  bards  fiourifhed  fo  much  and  fo 
long.  But  moreover  the  Welih,  kept  in 
awe  as  they  were  by  the  Romans,  harrafted 
by  the  Saxons,  and  eternally  jealous  of  the 
attacks,  the  encroachments,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  aliens,  were  on  this  account 
attached  to  their  Celtic  manners:  this  fitua- 
tion,  and  thefe  circumfiances,  infpired  them 
with  a  pride  and  an  obftinacy  for  man- 


taining  a  national  diftin£tion,  and  forpre- 
ferving  their  antient  ufaees,  among  which 
the  bardic  profeflion  is  k>  eminent. 

^  See  infr..  Sect.  x.  p.  52. 

^  I  am  however  informed  by  a  very  in- 
telligent antiquary  in  Britifti  literature, 
that  there  are  manifeft  marks  of  alliteration 
in  fome  druidical  fragments  ftill  remaining, 
undoubtedly  compofed  before  the  Britons 
covdd  Jiave  poffibly  mixed  in  the  fmalleft 
degree  with  any  Gothic  nation.  Rhyme  is 
likewife  found  in  the  Britifh  poetry  at  the 
earlieft  period,  in  thoCb  druidical  triplets, 
called  Englyn  Milwr,  or  the  War- 
rior's Bono,  in  which  every  verfe  is 
clofed  with  a  conibnant  fyllable.  See  a 
metrical  Dmid  oracle  in  Borlafe's  Antiquit. 
Cornwall.  B.  iii.  ch.  5.  p.  185.  edit. 
1769.    - 

^  And  of  the  antient  Franks.  Gregory 
of  Tours  mentions  a  Frank  drinkine  this 
liquor ;  and  adds,  that  he  acquired  this 
habit  from  the  barbarous  or  Franki(h 
nations.  Hift.  Franc,  lib.  viii.  c.  33.  p« 
404.  ed.  1699.  Parif.  fbl, 
'  See  infr.  Sect.  xvi.  p.  430* 

with 
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with  its  praifes  :  and  it  feems  in  both  to  have  been  alike  the 
delight  of  the  warrior  and  the  bard.  Talieffin^  as  Lhuyd 
informs  us,  wrote  a  panegyrical  ode  on  this  infpiring  beverage 
of  the  bee  5  or,  as  he  tranflates  it,  De  Mulfonim  Hydromeli  *". 
In  Hoel  Dha's  Welfli  laws,  trandated  by  Wootton,  we  have> 
"  In  omni  convivio  in  quo  mulsum  bibitur  \"  From  which 
paflage,  it  feems  to  have  been  ferved  up  only  at  high  feftivals*  ' 
By  the  fame  conftitutions,  at  every  feaft  in  the  king's  caiUe- 
hall,  the  prefeft  or  marfhal  of  the  hall  is  to  receive  from  the 
queen,  by  the  hands  of  the  fteward,  a  horn  of  mead.  It 
is  alfo  ordered,  among  the  privileges  annexed  to  the  office 
of  prefeft  of  the  royal  hall,  that  the  king's  bard  (hall  iing 
to  him  as  often  as  he  pleafes*.  One  of  the  flated  officers  of 
the  king's  houfhold  is  Confector  Mulsi  :  and  this  officer, 
together  with  the  matter  of  the  horfe  %  the  matter  of  the 
hawks,  the  fmith  of  the  palace  **,  the  royal  bard ',  the  firft 


^  Tanner  Bibl.  p,  706. 

'  Lbg,  Wall.  L.  i.  cap.  xxiv.^K  45. 

'^  Ibid.  L.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  1 7. 

"  When  the  king  makes  a  prefent  of  a 
horfe,  this  officer  is  to  receive  a  fee  ;  bat 
not  when  the  prefent  is  made  to  a  biihop, . 
the  mafter  of  the  hawks,  or  to  the  Mimus.* 
The  kttcr  is  exeinjpt»  on  account  of  the  en-i  * 
t^rtaiunent  he  aflorded  the  court  at  being . 
prefented  with  a  horfe  by  the  king:    the 
norie  is  to  be  led  oat  of  the  hall  with  ca* 
fiftrum    tefiUuiis    alligatum*    Ibid.    L.  i. 
cap.  xvii.  p.  31.    MiMus  feems  hereto 
be  a  MiMiCy  or  a  geiUcalator.    Carpen- 
tier  mentions  a  **  Jocvlator  qoi  fciebat 
**  TOMBAREy    to  tumble,**     Cang.  Lat. 
Gloff.  Sappl.  V.  ToMBARE.  In  the  Saxon 
canons  given  by  kine  Edgar,  about  the  year 
960,  it  is  ordered,  tnat  no  prieft  fhall  be  a 
POET,  or  exercife  the  mi  mical  or  hifbio- 
nical  art  in  ^ny  degree^  either  in  public  or 
private.  Can.  5 9.  Concil.  Spelman,  torn.  i. 
p.  45^. edit.  1639.  fol.    In  Edgar's  Ora- 
tion to  Dunftan.  the  Mi  mi,  Minftrels,  are 
iaid  both  to  fing  and  dance.    Ibid.  p.  4)  7. 
Much  the  fame  injun^on  occors  in  the 
Saxon   Laws    of  the   Northumbrian 
Priests,  given  in  988.  Cap.  xli.   ibid. 
p«  498.    hfiMvs  (eems  Tometimes  to  have 
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fignified  The  Fool.  At  m  Gregory  of 
l^urs,  (peaking  of  the  Mjmus  or  Miro 
a  king  of  Gallicia.  "  Erat  enim  mimus 
**  REGIS,  qiii  ei  per  VERBA  jocvlaria 
«  L^TiTiAM  erac  iblitus  ExciTARE.Sed 
*'  non  cum  adjuvit  aliquis  cachinnus, 
*'  neque  praelli^iis  artis  fuse,  &c."  Ore- . 
ebr.  Turonenf.  Miracul.  S.  Martin. lib. 
IV.  cap.  vii.  p  1 119.  0pp.  Parif.  1699.  fol. 
edit,  kuinart. 

^^  He  is  to  work  free :  except  for  mak- 
ing the  king's  cauldron,  the  iron  bands, 
and  other  fqmiture  for  his  cafUe-gate,  and 
the  iron- work  for  his  mills.  Leg.  W a  l  l  • 
L.  i.  cap,  xliv.  p.  67. 

P  By  thefe  confUtutions,  |;iven  about  the 
year  940,  the  bard  of  the  Welfh  kings  is  a 
domeftic  officer.  The  king  is  to  allow  him 
a  horfe  and  a  woollen  robe  ;  and  the  queen 
a  linen  garment.  The  prcfedl  of  the 
palace,  or  governor  of  the  caflle,  is  privi- 
leged to  ut  next  him  in  the  hall,  on 
the  three  principal  feaft  days,  and  to  put 
the  harp  into  his-  hand.  On  the  three 
feaft  days  he  is  to  have  the  fteward*s 
robe  for  a  fee.  He  is  to  attend,  if  the 
queen  deiires  a  fong  in  her  chamber.  An 
ox  or  cow  is  to  be  given  out  of  the  boofy 
or  prey  (diieily  coniming  of  cattle)  taken 
G  from 
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mnfician «,  with  fome  others,  have  a  right  to  be  '  feated  in  the 
hall.  We  have  already  fecn,  that  the  Scandinavian  fcaldswere 
well  known  iii  Ireland :  and  there  is  fufBcient  evidence  to 
prove,  that  the  Welfh  bards  were  early  eonneded  with  the 
Irifh.  Even  fo  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  praAke 
continued  among  liie  Welfli  bards,  of  refceiving  inftru^tions 
in  the  bardic  profeffion  from  Ireland.  The  Welfli  bards 
were  reformed  and  regulated  by  GryfFyth  ap  Conan,  king  of 
Wales,  in  the  year  1078.  At  ^e  fame  time  he  brought 
over  with  him  from  Ireland  many  Iriih  bards>  for  the  infor- 
mation and  improvement  of  the  Welfh  \  Powell  acquaints 
us,  that  this  prince  ^*  brought  oVer  with  him  from  Ireland 
*^  divers  cunning  mufieians  into  Wales,  who  devifed  in  a 
^^  manner  all  the  inftrumental  mufic  that  is  now  there  ufed : 
^*  as  appeareth,  as  well  by  the  bookes  written  of  the  fame^ 


from  the  Eneliih  by  the  kind's  dome- 
iUcs ;  and  while  the  prey  U  dividixi&  he  is. 
to  fing  the  pnufes  of  the  British  Kikcs 
or  Ki  N  c  D  o  M  •  If,  when  the  king's  domef- 
tics  go  out  to  make  depredations,  he  fines 
or  plays  before  them,  he  is  tb  receive  the 
beft  iHillock.  V^hen  the  kind's  army  is  in 
array,  he  is  to  fing  the  Song  ofthe  Bn  it  i  s  h 
Kings.  When  invefted  with  his  office, 
the  king  is  to  give  him  a  harp,  (other  con- 
ilitutions  iky  a  chefi-board,]  and  the  queen 
a  ring  of  gold:  nor  is  he  to  give  away  the 
haip  on  any  acooanC  When  he  goes  oat 
of  me  palace  to  fing  with  other  mras,  he 
is  to  receive  a  doable  portion  of  the  lar- 
gefie  or  gratuity*  If  he  aik  a  fi;ift  or  fa- 
vonr  of  the  king,  he  is  to  be  fined  by  fingine 
an  ode  or  poem :  if  of  a  nobleman  or  chief, 
three  ;  if  of  a  vailal,  he  is  to  fing  him  to 
fieep.  Leg.  Wall.  L.  L  cap.  xix.  jp.  jt. 
Mentkm  is  made  of  the  bard  who  gams  tne 
CHAIR  in  the  hall.  Ibid.  Artic.  5.  Af- 
ter a  conteft  of  bards  in  the  hall,  the  bard 
who  gains  the  chair,  is  to  give  tibe  Juno  a 
OF  thb  hall,  another  officer,  a  horn, 
feornu  BuMinum)  a  rine,  and  the  cofhioa 
of  his  chair.  Ibid.  L.  1.  cap.  xvi.  p.  26* 
When  the  king  rides  out  of  his  cafUe, 
five  bards  are  to  accompany  him*    Ibid. 


L.  i.  cap.  viii.  {>.  ii.  The  Cornu  Buhali^ 
mm  may  be  explained  fitmi  a  paflage  in  a 
poem,  compofed  about  the  year  11 60,  by 
Owiiii  Cyveiliog  pritiee  of  Powis,  which 
he  entitled  HiRLAS,  from  a  lam  drink- 
ine  horn  A>  called,  ufed  at  feans  in  his 
came-haU.  *'  Pour  out,  o  cup-bearer,  iweet 
<*  and  pleafimt  mead  (the  ^^ar  b  red  in 
**  the  time  of  need)  fWim  the  horns  of 
**  wiMoxen,  covered  with  gold,  to  the  ibule 
**  of  thofe  departed  herdes*     SviAS»p.  i2» 

By  thefe  laws  the  king's  harp  is  feo  be 
worth  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence  t  but 
diat  of  a  gentleman,  or  one  not  a  vaiali 
fixty  pence.  The  king's  chefs-boatd  ia 
valuedf  at  the  fame  price :  and  the  infbii«> 
ment  for  fixing  or  tuning  the  firings  of  the 
king's  harp,  at  twenty-four  pence.  Hil 
drimcing-hom,  at  one  pound,  ibid.  L.  iii« 
cap.  vii.  p.  265. 

^  There  are  two  mufidans :  the  Mbficut 
PRIM  ARivs,  who  probably  was  a  teacher, 
and  certainly  a  fiiperintendant  over  the  refi ; 
and  the  Hall-musician*  LBO^utfupr. 
L.  i.  cap.  xlv.  p.  68. 

'  **  Jus  cathedne.''  Ibid.  L.  i.  cap^  x. 
p.  13. 

■  Sec  Selden,  Drayt.  Polyolb.  S.  ix. 
pag.  156.  S.  iv.  pstg.  67,  edit.  1613.  fi»l. 
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^'  &s  alfo  by  the  names  of  the  tunea  and  meafures  ufed 
^^  among  them  to  >this  daie  ^"  In  Ireland,  to  ki)l  a  bard 
was  highly  criminal :  and  to  ieize  his  eftate,  euen  for  the 
ipnblic  ifenrice  »id  lin  time  of  national  diftrefsi  was  deemed 
an.aft  of  iacrile^  \  1/hns  in  the  did  Welfh  laws,  whoever 
even  ^(lightly  in)ured  a  >bar4>  was  to  be  fined  fix  cows  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ^pance.  The  mnrtherer  of  a  bard 
was  to  be  fined  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  cows  ".  Nor 
moft  J, pals  over,  whotr^fle^jimidi  light  on  this  -reafoning^ 
that  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  houfhold  of  the  old  lri(h 
chiefs,  exactly  relbmbks  that  of  the  Welih  kinss.  For, 
befides  the  Jbanl,  the  mufician,  and  the  fmith,  they  have 
both  a  phyfician,  a  huntfman,  and  oUier  correfponding 
offiqers  ^  We^muft  alfo  remember,  -^tliat  an  intercourib  was 
neoeflarity  produced  between  the  Welfli  and  Scamdinavians, 
from  i^e  piratical  irruptions  of  the  ktter :  their  fcalds,  as 
I  have  akeady  remarked,  wei^  -jp^pe^ed  and  patronifed  in 
the  courts  of  thofe  princes,  whofe  territories  were  the  prin- 
cipal obje&s  of  tl^  Danifh  invafions.  Torfaeus  exprefsly 
affirms  this  of  the  Anglo^axon  and 'Iri(h  kings ;  <and  it  is 


^  Hift.  of  Cambr.p.  i9i.edit.  1584, 
**  Ktatinjr'«  Htft, Jodandy  pag.  132.  ^ 
^  Lbg.  Wall,  at  fttpr.  L.  i.  cap.  xix. 
^pag'  3$.  feq.  See  aHb  cap.  xlr.  p.  68.  We 
«na  tli^iarao  infped  paid  to  the  bard  im 
other  conilitotions.  *^  Qui  Har.pato- 
**  aiMy  &c,  whoever  ihall  ftrike  a  HAa- 
**  p&a  who  can  harp  in  a  pablic  ailembly» 
(hall  compound  with  him  by  a  compo- 
of  /our  times- m§rif  than  for  any 


*'  other  man  of  the  fame  condition."  Legg. 
'RipoaHonim  et  Wefinorum.  Lindenbroch. 
Cod.  LL.  Afltiq.  Wifigoth.  etc.  J\.  D. 
1613.  Tit.  c.  §.  ult. 

The  caliphs,and  other  eaftem  potenutes, 
Jiad  their  bards:  whom  they  treated  with 
equal  ref^e£^.  Sir  John  Maandeville,  who 
travelled  m  1 340,  »ys»  diat  when  the  em*- 
peior  of  Cathay,  or  great  Cham  of  Tar- 
tary,  is  feated  at  dinner  in  high  pomp  with 
iuB  lords,  **  no  man  it  fo  luirdi  to  fpeak 


'<  to  him  except  it  be  Musicians  u 
*^  fiUxi  tht  tmptrmr*^  chap.  lxvii..p»io#» 
Here  is  another  proof  of  die  correipon- 
denoe  between  the  eaftem  and  nortnem 
cttftoms :  and  this  inftgnce  might  be  brought 
as  an  argument  of  4he  bardic  infUtution  beii|g 
fetched  from  the  eaft.  Leo  Afsr  mentioiks 
the  Pcetaairia  of  the  Caliph's  court  at  Bag^ 
dad»  about  the  year  090.  DeMed.  et  PhiloT. 
Arab.  cap.  iv.  Thofe  poets  were  in  moft 
ii^te  among  the  Arabians,  who  could 
A)eak  extemporaneous  verfes  to  the  Calipb* 
Enfeb.  Renaodot.  apud  Fabric.  Bibl.  Ur. 
idii.  p.  a49*  ThomfoUt  in  the  Castle 
of  Indolbnce,  mentions  the  Bard  in 
WAIT  I  NO  beii^  introduced  to  lull  the 
Caliph  afleep.  And  Maundeville  men- 
ifbns  MiNsraELLEsas  eftablifhed  ofiicen 
in  the  coart  of  the  emperor  of  Cathay. 
^  See  Temple,  ubi  lupr.  p.  346. 
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at  leaft  probable,  that  they  were  entertained  with  equal  re- 
gard by  the  Welfli  princes,  who  fo  frequently  concurred 
with  the  Danes  in  diftrefiing  the  Englifh.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  Weiih,  although  living  in  a  feparate  and 
detached  iituation,  and  fo  ftrongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
their  own  ufages,  yet  from  neighbourhood,  and  unavoidable 
Communications  of  various,  kinds,  might  have  imbibed  the 
ideas  of  the  Scandinavian  bards  from  the  Saxons  and  Danes, 
after  thofe  nations  had  occupied  and  overfpread  all  the  other 
parts  of  our  ifland. 

Many  pieces  of  the  Scottifh  bards  are  ftill  remaining  in 
the  high-lands  of  Scotland*  Of  thefe  a  curious  fpecimen, 
and  which  confidered^in  a. more  extenfive  and  general  refpeft, 
is  a  valuable  monument  of  the  poetry  of  a  rude  period,  has 
lately  been  given  to  the  world,  under  the  title  of  the  Works 
OF  OssiAN.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable,  that  in  thefe 
poems,  the  terrible  graces,  which  fo  naturally  charafterife, 
and  fb  generally  conflitute,  the  early  poetry  of  a  barbarous 
people,  fhould  fo  frequently  give  place  to  a  gentler  fet  of 
manners,  to  the  focial  fenfibilities  of  polifhed  life,  and  a 
more  civilifed  and  elegant  fpecies  of  imagination.  Nor  is 
this  circumflance,  which  difarranges  all  our  eflablifhed  ideas 
concerning  the  favage  ftages  of  fociety,  eafily  to  be  accounted 
for,  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  that  the  Celtic  tribes,  who  were  fo 
flrongly  addifled  to  poetical  compofition,  and  who  made  it 
fo  much  their  fludy  from  the  earliefl:  times,  might  by  de- 
grees have  attained  a  higher  vein  of  poetical  refinement, 
than  could  at  firfl  fight  or  on  common  principles  be 
expefted  among  nations,  whom  we  are  accuftomed  to  call 
barbarous ;  that  fome  few  infiances  of  an  elevated  flrain 
of  friendfhip,  of  love,  and  other  fentimental  feelings,  ex- 
ifling  in  fuch  nations,  might  lay  the  foundation  for  intro- 
blueing  a  fet  of  manners  among  the  bards,  more  refined  and 
exalted  than  the  real  manners  of  the  country :  and  that 
panegyrics  on  thofe  virtues,  tranfmitted  with  improvements 

from 
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from  bard  to  bard^  muft  at  Itngth  have  formed  charaAers 
of  ideal  excellence,  which  might  propagate  among  the  peo* 
pie  real  manners  bordering  on  the  poetical.  Thefe  poems, 
however^  notwithflanding  the  difference  between  the  Gothic 
and  the  Celtic  rituals,  contain  many  viiible  veftiges  of  Scan- 
dinavian fuperftition.  The  alliifions  in  the  fongs  of  Oiliau 
to  fpirits,  who  prelide  oyer  the  diifereht  parts  and  direft 
the  various  operations  of  nature,  who  lend  ftonns  over  the 
deep,  and  rejoice  in  the  (hrieks  of  the  fhipwrecked  mariner^ 
who  call  down  lightning  to  blaft  the  foreft  or  cleave  the 
rock,  and  diffufe  irreiiflible  peftilence  among  the  people, 
beautifully  condud:.ed  indeed,  and  heightened,  under  the 
ikilful  hand  of  a  mafter  bard,  entirely  correfpond  with  the 
Runic  fyftem,  and  breathe  the  ijpirit  of  its  poetry«  One 
££tion  in  particular,  the  moft  extravagant  in  all  Oflian's 
poems,  is  founded  on  an  eiTential  article  of  the  Runic  belief. 
It  is  where  Fingal  fights  with  the  ipirit  of  Loda.  Nothing 
could  aggrandife  Fingal's  heroifm  more  highly  than  this 
marvellous  encounter.  It  was  efteemed  among  the  antient 
Danes  the  mofl  daring  z6t  of  courage  to  engage  with  a 
ghoft^.  Had  Oflian  found  it  convenient,  to  have  introduced 
religion  into  his  compofitions  %  not  only  a  new  fource  had 


y  Baitiiolxn.  De  Contempta  Mortis  apai 
Dan.  L.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  258.  And  ibid.  p. 
260.  There  are  many  other  -  marks  of 
Gothic  cuftoms  and  fuperiHtioDs  in  Offian« 
The  faihioik  of  marking  the  fepulchres  of 
iheir  chiefs  with  circles  of  ilonea,  cor- 
«eiponds  with  what  Olaus  Wormius  relates 
of  the  Danes.  Monum.  Danic.  Hafii*  16^^ 
p.  38^  See  alfo  Ol.  Magn.  Hift.  xvi.  2. 
In  the  H£R.VAR£R  Saga,  the  fword  of 
^uarfvlama  is  forged  by  the  dwarfs,  and 
called  Tiding.  Hickes»  vol.  L  p.  193.  $• 
f  ingal's  fword  was  made  by  an  enchantert 
and  was  called  the  son  of  Lujf  o.  And* 
what  is  more,  this  Luno  was  the  Vnlcan 
of  the  north,  lived  in  Juteland^  and  made 
complete  fuits  of  armour  for  many  of  the 
Scandinavian  heroes.     See  TxMi>RA,  fi^ 


m.  p.  i<9»  Os«^iAif^  rdi.  ii.  edit.  ty6c^ 
Hence  the  bards  of  both  coontries  made 
iiim  a  cdebrated  enckanter.  By  the  wayv 
the  names  of  fword-£nidu  were  thoaght 
worthy  xo  be  recorded  in  hiflory.  Hove- 
den  fays,  that  when  Geoiffrey  of  Planta- 
genet  was  knighted,  they  brooght  him  a 
Svord  fiom  fttkc  roy^k  tnsafnre,  where  it 
had  been  laid  op  from  old  tames,  **  being 
^*  the  workmanfhip  of  Galan^  die  moft 
**  excellent  of  all  fword-fintths."  Hov^. 
f*  444.  ii.  Srct.  5X>.'  The  mere  mechanic^ 
who  isxmly  mendoned  as  aikillnl  artift  ia 
hilbry,  becomes  a  magidan  or  a  preter* 
natural  being  in  «oma»ce. 

*  This  perplexing  and  extraordinary  cir- 
•comftaqce,  I  mean  the  abfence  of  all  reli- 
gioos  ideas  horn  the  poem  i>f  Oflian,  is 
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rbeen  opened  to  the  fuyime,  «i  defcribing  the  rites  of  facri- 
•£ce/id^  horrors  of  fixcaiitation»  the  folemn  evocations  of 
infernal  l>eii^s,  and  the  like  dreadful  fuperftitions,  b«t  pro- 
-bably  many  Aronger  and  more  charafteriftical  evidences 
would  have  appeared,  of  hie  knowledge  of  the  imagery  of 
the  Scandinavian  poets. 

Nor  muft  we  forget,  that  the  Scandinavians  had  con- 
quered many  countries  bordering  upon  France  in  the  fourth 
century  *.  Hence  the  Pranks  muft  have  been  in  fome  mea- 
sure ufed  to  their  language,  well  acqtrainted  with  their  man- 
ners,  and  converfant  in  their  poetry.  Charlemagne  is  faid 
to  have  delightsed  in  repeating  the  moft  antient  and  bar- 
barous odes,  which  celebrated  the  battles  of  antient  kines  \ 


aeoomited  for  byMr.  HDacpheHoA  with  much 
addraft.  See  Dissertation  prefixed, 
vol.  i.  p.  Tiii.  ix.  edit.  1765.  See  alfo  die 
elegant  CRITICAL  DissBHTATioKof  die 
reiy  jadiciovs  Dr.  Blair,  vol.  ii.  p.  379. 

*  Hickef.  TheT.  i»  fiiat  ii.  p.  4. 

**  Egifihart.  cap.  vui.  n.  34.  BardKilin. 
i,  c.  ID.  p.  I $4.  Diodonis  Siculus  fkyst 
tiiarthe  Gaals,  who  were  Celts,  ddrrered 
theibdils  won  in  hatde,  yet  reeking  widi 
blood,  to  their  attendants :  thefe  were  car- 
ried in  trinmph,  while  an  epinidal  long 
was  chanted,    wmmn^oflt^  x;  <Uy1i<  v^ov 


tmyiicior.  Lib.  $•  p.  352.    See  alfo  p.  308. 
**  The  Celts,  iaift  iBlian,  I  hear,  afe  the 


**  moft  entesprifing  of  men :  they  make 
**  diofe  wwriofi  who  die  bravely 'in  fight 
**  the  &bjeft  of  tfoags,  rfr  AffuAtn.^*'  Var. 
Hift.  Lib.  xu*  c^  23.  Pofidonins  ^f«s  as 
a  fpecimen  of  the  manner  of  a  Cekic  bard. 
He  reports,  that  Loeintat,  a  Celtic  chief, 
was  acpaihiined,  ont  of  a  defire  of  popu^ 
farity,  to.  gadier  oroods  of  his  people  n>- 
feAcTf  and  to  throw  diem  gold  and  filver 
mm  his  cbariot.  Once  he  was  attended 
at  a  fmnptnoos  banqoet  by  one  of  dieir 
bards,  who  Kceivtd  m  reward  for  hit  fimg 
a  porfe  of  gold.  On  this  the  baid  renewed 
his  ibng,  adding,  to  exprefs  his  patron's 
cxoeffive  generofity,*  this  hyperbolical  pa- 
n^iyric,  **  The  earth  over  which  his  cha-' 
^  rio^-i^els  ;pafs,  inAantlfr  bfingt  Ibnh 


**  gold  and  pieckNis  gifts  to -enrich  man- 
«•  kmd.'*    Adien.  vi.  184. 

Tacitus  fays,  that  Arminins,  the  con- 
qneror.of  Varot,  **  is  yet  fang  amone  the 
**  barbarous  nations."  That  is,  probably 
among  die  original  Germans.  Anna!,  ii. 
And  Mor.  Germ.  ii.  $•  hnnncs  Aventinnsi, 
a  Bavarian,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1520, 
has  a  cnrions  paia^,  ^  A  great  nuntb^ 
**  of  ves&s  in  praife^of  the  viistaes  of 
**  Attila,  are  ftill  extant  among*  us,  pafn0 
•*  yermontmorrmafontmprr/cripta,**  Annal* 
Boior.L.iLp.  1 30.  edit.  1 627.  He  immediate- 
ly adds,  *^Namet  adhuc  vvlgo  cani* 
**  Tva,  et  eibpopnlaiibnmoftris,etfi  litb^ 
^  aAavn  rvdibvs,  notiffimus."  Again, 
fpeakiag  of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  fays, 
**  Boioseidem  belimn  indixiile  ahtiouis 
**  CAiftTva  CAaMiKiBUs."  ibid.  Lib. 
i.>p.  «5.  Concerning  kingBrennus,  fayt 
the  fame  hiftorian,  **  Carmina  ^fimacuh 
*'  fermmi  ftda  legi  in  bibliodiecis."  ibid. 
Lib.  i.  p.  16.  and  p.  26.  And  agsdn,  of 
lagcram,  Adalogerion,  and  odiers  of  dieir 
ancient  heroes,  *^  Ingerami  et  Adalo- 
gerionis  nomina  freqoentifiime  in  hSa% 
referuntur ;  ipros,'more  majomm,  anti^ 
**  miispr^avi  ceiehrarunt  carmi nihil,  qnx  in 
**  bibliothecis  extant.  Subfeqnnntnr,  quos 
**  patrio  fermone  aJbuc  canimus,  Laertes 
"  atqneUljfle8."ibid,  Lib.  i.  p.  15.  The 
fiune  hiftonan  aUb  relates,  that  his  coun- 
trymen 
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Bu^  we  are  not  informed  whiether  thdfe  were  ScaBdsi«ix^a«> 
Ceitk,  or  Teutonk  poems. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  France,  wa* 
invaded  by  the  Normans,  or  No&THEHH^MaN',  an  amy  of 
adventurers  from  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden^  And 
although  the  conquerors,  especially  when  their  fuccefe  dpes 
not  folely  dq>end  on  fuperiority  of  numbers,  ufiiaUy  ai&une 


trjrmen  haJL  a  poedcal  Utorj  called  die 
Bootx  of  He  ROBS,  ontaiiuo^  the  at- 
chievements  of  the  German  wamors.  ibid« 
Lib*  L  p.^  iS.  See  aUb  Sbid*  Lib.  vii. 
p.  432.  Lib.  u  p.  9*  And  many  other 
pailages  to  this  porpofe.  Suffridus  Petnn 
dtes  fome  old  Frifiaa  rhymes^  De  Orig. 
Frifior.  L  iii.  c.  2.  Compare  Robertfon's 
Ifift.  Charles  V.  voL  i.  p.  23-5.  edit.  1772. 
From  Trithemkis  a  Genaan  abbot  and 
hi(lorian»  who  wiote  about  1400,  we  learn, 
that  among  the  antient  Franca  and  Gtr^^ 
nans,  it  was  aa  exerdie  in  the  education  of 
youth,  for  them  to  learn  to  repeat  and  to 
£ng  Ytt&t  of  the  atdiievemeats  of  their 
heroes.  Compend.  Anaal.  L*  i.  p.  1 1  •  edit. 
Francofl  i6oi.  Probably  thefe  were  the 
poems  which  Charleaagae  is  fatd  to  have 
MmmituJ  to  mimofj. 

The  moft  antient  TheodTc  or  Teutonic 
ode  I  knowt  is  an  Epimcion  pobliihed  by 
Schilter,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Thb* 

SAVaVS     ANTiqjriTATUM     TaVTOMI* 

CARUM,  written  in  the  year  8S3«  He  en* 
titkftit  EIUNIKIOIf  rytbm»  Tenfmtf  Ludo^ 
^co  rigi  medmmatMM  am  Nortbmmmtt  « e«t 
D.ccccxxxiii  'wdffiim  It  is  in  riiyme» 
and  in  the  four-lined  flanaa.  It  was  tran^ 
faibed  by  Mabilion  fifom  a  manuicript  in 
the  monailery  of  Saint  Amand  in  Holland* 
I  will  give  a  fpectmen  from  Schiltn's  Latin 
interpretation,  but  pot  on  account  of  the 
merit  of  the  poetry.  **  The  king  feiaed 
*'  his  ftiehi  and  lance,  galloping  haftHy. 
**  He  tiuly  wiflied  to  revenge  himfelf  on 
''  his  adverfkries.  Nor  was  diere  a  long 
^<  delay:  he  found  the  Normans.  He 
faid,  thanks  be  to  God^  at  feeing  what 
he  deiired.  The  king  ntfhed  on  boldly^ 
he  £rft  begun  the  cuftomary  fong  J^yri$ 
eiiifiu^  in  which  they  all  joined.  The 
Soag  was  fimg,  the  battk  began.    The 
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*^  blood  apfcosediQ  the  cheeka  of  tie  bn* 
**  patieni  Franks.  Every  feldiec  took  hia 
*'  revenge,  but  none  like  Louis,  hnpe- 
«<  taotts,  hoU,  te/'  Aa  10  tlie  agiitiwy 
chorus  I^rit  eUifinf.  it  appears  to  kayo 
been  ufed  by  the  chriiUan  emperors  before 
an  engmment  See  9ona»  Rer.  Litivg^ 
ii.  c.  4*  voffitts,  Theolog.  Gentil.  i.  c  2.. 
3*  Matifa.  Brouerins  de  Niedek,  De  Fo- 
pulor.  vet.  etreoent;  Adoratio«ibus>  p«  3K 
And,  among  the  antient  Norvegiansy  Er- 
lingus  ScaoSaius  befose  he  atcadwd  eaift 
Si^mdy  ooounauded  his  army  to  pronounce 
this  formularv  aloud,  and  to  nike  their 
ihields.  See  iSelmerasadHiaB-aKaAAK* 
five  Jus  Aalicum  andq,  Norvqpc.  p*  S<* 
p.  413.  edit.  Hafii.  1673.  ragelhuwis^ 
m  deibihing  a  battle  with  the  Huns  ia  thft 
year  93^  lebiteSft  that  the  chriftians  at  the 
onfot  cried,  Kyrie  elti/on^  but  on  the  other 
fide,  Ji4ih§Ucu  vox  hiu,  hiu,  hiu,  OMtditur^ 
Chronic,  p.  1073.  in  torn.  ii.  Sartor. 
Brunf.  LeiDnic.  Compare  Bed*  Hift*  Be* 
clef.  AngKcan.  lib.  iL  c  20.  And  Sdul* 
tens,  um  fiipr.  p.  17.  And  Sarinev.  Od« 
1.24.  The  Greek  chnich  appears  to  have 
had  a  letef  milieaiy  hymns,  probably  for 
die  efe  of  the  foldien,  eidier  in  batde  or 
in  the  camp.  In  a  Catalogue  of  the  mamn 
fcripts  of  the  library  of  Betne,  these  is 
**  Sylloge  Tadicorum  Leonia  Imperatoria 
cui  operi  finem  imponttnt  Hyumi  Mi* 
LiTAaas  quibus  me  dtulns*  AxaXeOUi 

rTMh  ^^'*  Catal.  Cod«  &c*  p.  6oo« 
See  Menrfios's  edit,  of  Leo's  Tactics^ 
c«  xti..p.  155.  Lugd.  Bat.  1612.  4S0.  But 
te  ream  to  the  main  fuljeAof  this  tedious 
note.  Wagenfeil,  in  a  letter  to  Cuperus^ 
mentUNis  a  treatife  written  by  one  Erne^ 
Cafimir  Wafienbacfc,  I  fiippoie  a  German, 
widtthis  tide.  ««DeBafdiaac  Barditn,  five 

**  antiqi^ 
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the  manners  of  the  conquered,  yet  thefc  ftrangers  muft  ha?c 
ftill  further  familiarifed  in  France  many  of  their  northern 
fi6lions. 

From  this  general  circulation  in  thefe  and  other  Countries, 
and  from  that  popularity  which  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  they 
muft  have^'acquired,  the  fcaldic  inventions  might  have  taken 
deep  root  in  Europe  *.  At  leaft  they  fcem  to  have  prepared 
the  way  for  the  more  eafy  admiffion  of  the  Arabian  fabling 
about  the  ninth  century,  by  which  they  were,  however,  in 
great  meafure,  fuperfeded.  The  Arabian  fi£tions  wei;e  of 
a  more  fplendid  nature,  and  better  adapted  to  the  increafing 
civility  of  the  times.  Lefs  horrible  and  grofs,  they  had  a 
novelty,  a  variety,  and  a  magnificence,  which  carried 
with  them  the  charm  of  fafcination.  Yet  it  is  probable, 
that  many  of  the  fcaldic  imaginations  might  have  been 
blended  with  the  Arabian.  In  the  mean  time,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Gothic  fcalds  enriched  their  vein 
of  fabling  from  this  new  and  fruitful  fource  of  fi£lion, 
opened  by  the  Arabians  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  propagated 
by  the  crufades.  It  was  in  many  refpefts  cogenial  with 
their  own  ^ :  and  the  northern  bards,  who  vifited  the  coun- 
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^  antiqms  Carmimbas  ac  Cantilenis  vMs 
**  rumX^ermanonun  DiiTertatio,  cui  junc* 
'^tus  eft  de  S.  Annone  ColoDienfi  archiepi- 
'^  fcopo  vetafti£imiis  omnium  Germanormn 
**  rhythmus  et  momunentum."  See  Polen. 
Supplem.  Tbefaur.  Gronov.  et  Gnev.  torn, 
iv.  p.  24.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever 
pubuflied.  See  Joach.  Swabius,  de  Seomo- 
theis  vetenmi  Germanoram  philofophis. 
p.  8.  AndSBCT.  i.infr.p.  7  8.  PelUutier, 
lur  la  Lang.  Celc  part  1.  torn.  i.  ch.  sdi. 
p,  20. 

.  We  muft  be  careful  to  diftinguifli  be* 
tween  the  poetry  of  the  Scandinavians,  the 
Teutonics,  and  the  Celts.  As  moft  of  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations  were  early 
converted  to  chriftianity,  it  is  hard  to  find 
any  of  their  native  fongs.  But  I  muft  ex- 
cept the  poems  of  Oflian,  which  are  noble 
and  genuine  remains  of  the  Celtic  poetiy. 


<  Of  the  long  continuance  of  the  Celtic 
fuperftitions  in  the  popolar  belief^  fee  what 
is  faid  in  the  moft  elegant  and  judicious 
piece  of  critidfm  which  the  preient  age  has 
produced,    Mrs.   Montague's  Essay    on 

S«AKBSPBARE.  p.  I45.  edit.  I772. 

^  Beftdes  the  general  wildnefs  of  the 
imagery  in  both,  among  other  particular 
circumftances  of  coincidence  which  might 
be  mentioned  here,  the  pra£tice  of  giving 
names  to  fwords,  which  we  find  m  the 
fcaldic  poems,  occurs  alio  among,  the 
Arabians.  Inthe  Hervarbr  Saga,  the 
fword  of  Suarfulama  is  called  Ti  r  f  i  n  c  • 
Hickef.  Thef.  i.  p.  193.  The  names  of 
fwords  of  many  of  the  old  northern  chiefs 
are  given  us  by  Olans  Wormius,  Lit.  Run. 
cap.  xix.  p.  no.  4to.  ed.  Thus,  Herbe- 
lot  recites,  a  long  catalogue  of  the  names 
of  the  fwords  of  the  moft  famous  Arabian 

and 
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tries  where  thefe  new  fkncies  were  ipreading/  muA  ha^ve 
been  naturally  iLruck  with  fuch  wonders,  and  were  certainly 
fond  of  picking  up  frefh  embelliihments,  and  new  ftrokes 
of  the  marvdlous,  for  augmenting  and  improving  their 
ftock  of  poetry.  The  earlieft  fcald  now  on  record  is  not 
before  the  year  750.  From  which  time  the  fcalds  iObunihed 
in  the  northern  countriee,  till  below  the  year  11 57  ••, 
The  celebrated  ode  ^{  Rtegner.Lodbrog  was  compofed  .about 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century  ^ 

And  that  this  hypothefis  i$  partly  true,  may  be  concluded 
from  the  J^jefts  of  fome  of  the  <S)ld  Scandic  romances^ 
manuicripts  of  which  now  remain  in  the  royal  library  at 
Stockholm*  The  titles  of  a  few  fhall  forve  for  a  ipecimen ; 
which  I  will  make  no  apology  for  giving  at  Urge.  '^  Sagau 
AP  HiALMTER  oc  Olweh.  The  Hiftory  of  Hialmter 
king  of  Sweden^  fon  of  a  Syria»  princefs,  and  of  Olver 
Jarl.  Containing  their  expeditions  into  Hunland,  and 
Arabia^  with  their  numerous  encounters  with  the  Vikings 
and  the  giants.  Alfo  their  leagues  with  Alfola^  daughter 
01  Ringer  king  joi  Arabia^  :aftei'wajds  married  to  Hervor 
king  of  Hunland,  tec*  Saoa«  af  Siod.  The  Hiftory 
oi  Siod,  fon  of  Rid^are  king  cf  En^and;  who  iirft  was 
made  king  of  England,.  .afterw;»rd8  of  Babyhn  and  Niniveb, 
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ami  Pcruc  waniors.  V.  Saif.  p.  736,  h.  ^^krcHt^  this  Jeli^tfull  bnde  of  Faerie. 

M-    ^  '  •:  hid  nine  fwords,  all  which  aie  Yet  I  muiladd,  that  from  one,  or  both, 

iiaTie.1.  As  W'?rf^rt]fo  his  bows,  quivers,  cm-  of  the(e  fourccs,    king   Arthur's    fwofd 

jaj:-:,   j.':hp  tj.,   and  lances.     His  fwords  is    named    in  Geoffrey  of    Monmouth, 

iwc:.!  called  ?  '    PL'rdng.  Rmn^  Death f  Uc.  Lib.    i^.    cap.     11.    Ron    is     alfo    the 

^i   \  U'»*\.  Hill  i.  p.  253.,    This  is  com-  namepf  his  lance,  ibid.  cq).  4.      And 

m  \  ii!    he  ro  iiance-writcrs  and  Ariofto.  Turpin  .calls  Charlemagne's  fword  G««- 

'M./»ori"t  hrile..  had  alfo  pompous  or  aiaja.  See  Obf.  Spenf.  .i.  .§.  vi.  p.  114. 

I'cro     .-^  ijellaiions.     Such  as  the  Sw/tf  By  the  way*  from  thefe  corrcfpondencies, 

47 ;...  -;         .,  ,.^  SLurng  the  earth  ivith  his  an  argument  might  be  drawn,  to  prove  the 

j&''  ^.  ,  &c.  As  likcwifc  his  mules,  oriental  origin  of  the  Goths.     And  fomc 

.ajil  ,         .  .7u-l>     I  lorfes  were  named  in  f)erhaps  may  think  them  proofs  of  Ac 


iin  r 


thjs  Runic  heroes.  See       dodlrine  juft  now  fuggcftcd  in  the  tert 
01  •  ur  I  pr.  p.  no    Odin's  hprfe       that  .the  fcalds  borrowed  from  the  AraWans. 


w »  . ■  .  1 1'  M  v. .   St-c  Er>  0  A  liland. 

7  •  .  j.\i  vv.vt*  other  proofs.     But 

.w  - ..  ,  Vtf^iidercd  too  iax^  in  whfit 


^  01.  Worm.  Lit.  Run.  jp.  241. 
^  Jd^  Ibid.  p.  196. 
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Comprehending  various  occurrences  in  Saxland,  Babyhn^ 
Greece^  Africa^  and  efpecially  in  Eirice  •  the  region  of  the 
giants. — Sagan  af  Alefleck.  The  Hiftory  of  Alefleck> 
a  king  of  England,  and  of  his  expeditions  into  India  and 
Tartary. — Sagan  af  Erik  Widforla*  The  Hiftory  of 
Eric  the  traveller,  who,  with  his  companion  Eric,  a  Danifh 
prince,  undertook  a  wonderful  journey  to  Odin's  HalU 
or  Oden's  Aker,  near  the  river  Pifan  in  India  */'  Here 
we  fee  the  circle  of  the  Iflandic  poetry  enlarged ;  and  the 
names  of  countries  and  cities  belonging  to  another  quarter 
of  the  globe,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  Syria,  Greece,  Babylon » 
and  Niniveh,  intermixed  with  thofe  of  Hunland^  Sweden, 
and  England,  and  adopted  into  the  northern  romantic  nar-> 
rativcs.  Even  Charlemagne  and  Arthur,  whofe  hiftories,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  had  been  fo  laviflily  decorated  by  the 
Arabian  fablers,  did  not  efcape  the  Scandinavian  fcalds  *. 
Accordingly  we  find  thefe  fubjefts  among  their  Sagas. 
Sagan  af  Erik  Einglands  Kappe-  The  Hiftory  of 
Eric,  fon  of  king  Hiac,  king  Arthur's  chief  wreftler.— 
Historical  rhymes  of  king  Arthur^  containing  his 
league  with  Charlemagne. —— Sagan  af  Ivent.  The 
Hiftory  of  Ivent,  king  Arthur's  principal  champion, 
containing  his  battles  with  the  giants*'. Sagan  af 
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Y  In  the  Latin  Eiricaa  regione. 
f.  Erie  or  Irifh  land. 

^  Wanley,  apud  Hickes,  iii.  p.  314.  feci. 

^  It  is  amazing  how  early  and  how  uni- 
▼erfally  this  fable  was  fpread.  G.  de  la 
JPlamma  fays,  that  in  the  year  i339»  an 
antient  tomb  of  a  king  of  the  Lombards 
was  broke  up  in  Italy.  On  his  fword  was 
written, "  C'el  eft  I'efpce  de  MeferTriftant, 
**  un  qoi  occift  I'Amoroyt  dlTrlant."— 
i.  e.  **  This  is  the  fword  of  iir  Triftram, 
**  who  killed  Amoroyt  of  Ireland." 
^cuiPT.  Ital.  torn.  xii.  102S.  The 
Germans  are  faid  to  have  fbme  very  an- 
tient narrative  fongs  on  our  old  Britifh 
lieroesy  Triftramy  Gawain,  and  the  reft  oi 
the  Jmights  Fjoh  dtr  ^Af^Urendi,  See  Col- 


idaft.  Not..Vit.  Carol.  Magn.  p.  207.  edit^ 
1711. 

^  They  have  alfo,  "  Bretomanka 
"  Saga,  The  Hiftory  of  the  Britons, 
*^  from  Eneas  the  Trojan  to  the  emperor 
"  Conftantius.*'  Wa«l.  ibid.  There  are 
many  odiers,  perhaps  of  later  date,  re- 
lating to  Englifti  hiftory,  particalarly  the 
hiftory  of  William  the  Baftard  and  other 
chriftians,  in  their  expedition  into  the  holy 
land.  The  hiftory  of  the  deftnidion  of 
the  monafteries  in  England^  h^  William 
Rufus.  Wanl.  ibid. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  library  at  Upfal» 
I  find  the  following  arddes,  which  are  left 
to  the  conjedlures  of  the  curious  enquirer. 
Hiftoria  Biblioth.  Lpfalienf.  per  Celiiimu 
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Karlamagnuse  of  hoppuM  HANS.     I'be  Hijiory  of  Cbarle^ 
magne^  of  bis  cbampions^  and  captains.     Containing  all  his 
actions  in  feveral  parts,     i.  Of  his  birth  and  coronation : 
and  th6  combat  of  Carvetus  king  of  Babylon,  with  Od- 
degir  the  Dane  ^     2.  Of  Aglandus  king  of  Africa,  and  of 
his  fon  Jatmund,  and  their  wars  in  Spain  with  Charle- 
magne.    3.  Of  Roland,  and  his  combat  with  Villaline  king 
<'  of  Spain.    4.  Of  Ottuel's  converfion  to  chriftianity,  and 
his  marriage  with  Charlemagne's  daughter.     5.  Of  Hugh 
king  of  Conftantinople,   and  the  memorable  exploits  of 
^*  his  champions.     6.  Of  the  wars  of  Ferracute  king  of 
"  Spain.     7.  Of  Charlemagne's  atchievements  in  Rounce- 
"  valles,   and  of  his  death  "."     In  another  of  the  Sagas, 
Jarl,  a  magician  of  Saxland,  exhibits  his  feats  of  necro- 
mancy before  Charlemagne.    We  learn  from  Olaus  Magnus, 
that  Roland's  magical  horn,  of  which  archbifhop  Turpin  relates 
fuch  wonders,  and  among  others  that  it  might  be  heard  at 
the  diftance  of  twenty  miles,  was  frequently  celebrated  in 
the  fongs  of  the  Iflandic  bards  t%    It  is  not  likely  that  thefe 
pieces,  to  fay  no  more,  were  compofed  till  the  Scandinavian 
tribes  had  been  converted  to  chriftianity ;  that  is,  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  about  the  clofe  of  the  tenth  century.   Thefe 
barbarians  had  an  infinite  and  a  national  contempt  for  the 
chriftians,  whofe  religion  inculcated  a  fpint  of  peace,  gen* 
tlenefs,  and  civility }  qualities  fo  diQimilar  to  thofe  of  their  own 


Upf.1745.  8vo.— pag.  SS.  Artie,  vii.  Va- 
riae  Britannonun  fabulae,  quas  in  carmine 
Gonverfas  oliniy  atque  in  conviviis  ad  cicha« 
ram  decantari  folitas  fhifie,  perhibent. 
Sant  aatem  reladones  de  Guiamaro 
eqoite  Bntannise  meridionalis  ^fkeliod 
Britannis  veteribas  didae.  De  Nobtlium 
daorom  conjogibos  gemellos  enixis ;  et  id 
genus  alia.— pag.  87.  Artie,  v.  Drama 
f^Jiixor,  fbl.  in  membran.  Res  continet 
amatorias,  olim»  ad  joeom  condtandtnn 
lAandica  lingua  feriptom.-* ibid.  Artie,  vii. 
The  biflory  of  Dulce  Juliaaus,  fon  of  S. 


Giles.  Containing  many  tbin£S  of  Earl 
William  and  Rolamund.  In  Uie  antient 
Iflandia.  See  Observations  on  rtas 
Fairt  Queen,  i.  pag.  203.  204.  ^.  vi, 

>  Mabilbn  thinks,  that  Turpin  firft 
called  this  hero  a  Dane.  But  this  notion 
is  refuted  by  Bartholinus,  Anti(}.  Danie. 
ii-  13*  P-  57^*  His  old  Gothic  fwoxd. 
Spat  HA,  and  iron  (hield,  are  ftill  pre- 
ferved  and  (hewn  in  a  monaftery  of  the 
north.  Bartholin,  ibid.  p.  579. 

"  Wanley,  ut  fupr.  p.  314. 

^  See  infr.SBCT.  iii.  p.  ij^z. 
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ferocious  and  warlike  difpofition,  and  which  they  naturally 
interpreted  to  be  the  marks  of  cowardice  and  pufUlanimity  *• 
It  has,  however,  been  urged,  that  as  the  irruption  of  the 
Normans  into  France,  under  their  leader  Kollo,  did  not  take 
place  till  towards  the  beginning  of  the  •  tenth  century,  at 
which  period  the  fcaldic  art  was  arrived  to  the  higheft 
perfeftion  in  Rollo's  native  country,  we  can  eafily  trace  the 
defcent  of  the  French  and  Englifh  romances  of  chivalry 
from  the  Northern  Sagas.  It  i$  fuppofed,  that  RoUo  carried 
with  him  many  icalds  from  the  north,  who  tranfmitted 
their  Ikill  to  their  children  and  fucccffors :  and  that  thefe^ 
adopting  the  religion,  opinions,  and  language.^  of  the  new 
country,  fubftituted  the  heroes  of  chriftendom,  initead  of 
thofe  of  their  pagan  anceftors,  and  began  to  celebrate  the 
feats  of  Charlemagne,  Roland,  and  Oliver,  whofe  true 
hiftory  they  fet  off  and  embellifhed  with  the  fcaldic  figments 
of  dwarfs,  giants,  dragons,  and  inchantments  '•  There  is, 
however,  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that  thefe  fi^ions  were 
current  among  the  French  long  before ;  and,  if  the  principles 
advanced  in  the  former  part  of  this  diflertati6n  be  true,  the 
fables  adhering  to  Charlemagne's  real  hiftory  muft  be 
referred  to  another  fource. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  inchantments  of  the  Runk  poetry 
are  very  different  from  thofe  in  our  romances  of  chivalry. 
The  former  chiefly  deal  in  fpells  and  charms,  fucK  as  would 
preferve  from  poifon,  blunt  the  weapons  of  an  enemy,  pro* 
cure  viftory,  allay  a  tempeft,  cure  bodily  difcnfei,  or  call 
the  dead  from  their  tombs :  in  uttering  a  form  of  myfterious 
words,  or  infcribing  Runic  charafters.  The  magicians  of 
romance  are  chiefly  employed  in  forming  and  condufling  a 
train  of  deceptions*    There  is  an  air  of  barbaric  horror  in  the 


*  Regner  Lodbro£^»  inliisDriiiG  Ooi,       ^  There  tre  cekbnited  a  Mam 
fpeaking  of  a  batue  fedgkt  againft  the       ^*  IftanJJ]  of  weaixms.''' 
chriftiansy  b,pt  in  ridicde  of  lh«  aocharift,  >  Ptrcy'a  ££  Metr.  Rom.  p.  viix. 

incantations 
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incantations  oE  the  fcaldic  fablers  :  the  magicians  of  lomance 
often  prcfent  vifions  of  pleafure  and  delight ;  and,  although 
not  without  their  alarming  terrors,  fometimes  lead  u&  through 
flowciy  forefts,  and  raife  up  palaces  glittering  with  gold 
and  precious  ftones.  The  Runic  magic  is  more  like  that  of 
Canidia  in  Horace,  the  romantic  refembles  that  of  Armida 
in  Taffo.  The  operations  of  the  one  are  frequently  but 
mere  tricks,  in  comparifon  of  that  fuhlime  folemnity  of 
necromantic  machinery  which  the  other  fo  awefully  difplays^ 
It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  in  the  earlier  fcalcfic  odes,  we 
find  but  few  dragons,  giants,  and  fairies*  Thefe  were,  intro- 
duced afterwards,  and  are  the  pra^ny  of  Arabian  fancy. 
Nor  indeed  do  thefe  imaginary  beings  often  occur  in  any  of 
the  compofitions  which  preceded  the  introdu^ion  of  that 
^ecies  of  fabling.  On  this  reafoning,  the  IriiH  tale-teller 
mentioned  above,  could  not  be  a  lineal  deicendant  of  the 
elder  Irifli  bards.  The  abfence  of  giants  and  dragons,  and, 
let  me  add,  of  many  other  traces  of  that  fantaftic  and  bril- 
liant imagery  which  compofes  the  fyftem  of  Arabian  ima- 
gination, from  the  poem^  of  Offian,  are  a  ftriking  proof  of 
their  antiquity*  It  has  already  been  fuggefled,  at  what 
period,  and  from  what  origin,  thofe  fancies  got  footing  in. 
the  Welfh  poetry  :  we  do  not  find  them  in  the  odes  of 
Talieflin  or  Aneurin '.    This  reafoning  explains  an  obferva- 


^  Who  flonrilhcd  about  the  yctr  c^o* 
tie  has  left  a  long  fpirited  poem  called  Go- 
DODiN^  often  alluded  to  bj  the  later 
Welfh  bards,  which  celebrates  a  batdie 
fiought  againft  the  Saxons  near  Cattraeth, 
iinder  the  condud  of  MynnydaweEiddin, 
in  yAiidi  aU  the  Britons ,  three  only  ex- 
cepted, among  wfaick  was  the  bard  Anenrin 
Jiimfelf,  were  (lain.  I  will  give  a  fpedmen. 
♦•  The  men  whofe  drink  was  mead*  comely 
*«  in  fliapc,  haftcncd  to  Cattracth.  Thete 
^*  impetaoBS  warriors  in  rafik^  armed  with 
^'  red  ipears,  long  and  bending,  begaft 
^*  the  battle.  Might  I  ipeak  riy  revenue 
^  i|gainft  the  people  of  the  Ueiry,  I  would 
f'  .overwhelm  themA  like  a  dehige,  in  one 


4< 


flang^ter :  fcr  vnkeedin^  X  %W9C  tbft » 

friend,  who  was  brave  in  rafifting  hit. 

eftemies.  I  4raak  •£  the  wine  and 
^  methegUn  «f  Mordai,  whofe  €paar  was» 
"  ofhugeiize.  In  thefliockof  thehattle^. 
/<  he  pn^Mued  food  for  die  eagle^  When 
*'*  Cydwal  haftened  forward^  a  Hum  arofe  > 
^  before  the  yellow  morning,  when  he 
**  gave  du;  £gnal,  he  broke  die  ihield 
**  into  fmall  fplinters.  The  menhaftened 
«*  iCo  Cattraedi,  noble  in  birth :  their  drink 
^  was  wme  and  mead,  out  of  golden  cups*. 
"**  There  were  three  hundnKi  and  fixty  three 
«  adorned  with  chains  of  gold ;  but  of 
^  thofe,  who  filled  with  wine,  ruihed  on  to. 

the  light;,  only  three  eftaped^  who  hewed 

"  their 
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tion  of  an  ingenious  critic  in  this  fpecies  of  literature,  and 
who  has  ftudied  the  works  of  the  Welfli  bards  with  much 
attention.  "  There  are  not  fuch  extravagant  flights  in 
"  any  poetic  compofitions,  except  it  be  in  the  eastern;  to 
"  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  few  tranflated  fpeci- 
"  mens  I  have  feen,  they  bear  a  near  refemblance  '/*  I  will 
venture  to  fay  he  does  not  meet  with  thefe  flights  in  the 
elder  Welfti  bards.  The  beautiful  romantic  fiftion,  that 
king  Arthur,  after  being  wounded  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Cam- 
Ian,  was  conveyed  by  an  Elfin  princefs  into  the  land  of 
Faery,  or  fpirits,  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds,  that  he  reigns 
there  ftill  as  a  mighty  potentate  in  all  his  priftine  fplendour, 
and  will  one  day  return  to  refume  his  throne  in  Britain, 
and  reftore  the  folemnities  of  his  champions,  often  occurs  in 
the  antient  Welfh  bards'.    But  not  in  the  mofl:  antient.    It 


**  their  way  witli  tke  fword,  the  warrior 
'*  of  Acron,  Conan  Dacarawd,  aad  I  the 
''  bard  Aneurin,  red  with  blood,  otherwiie 
''  I  ihould  not  have  forvived  to  compofe 
'*  this  fong.  When  Caradoc  hailenedto 
**  the  war,  he  was  the  fon  of  a  wild  boar, 
**  in  hewing  down  the  Saxons  ;  a  bull  in 
<'  the  conflid of  fight,  hetwlfted  the  wood 
1'  [(pearl  from  their  hands.  Gorien  faw 
"  not  his  father  after  he  had  lifted  the 
^'  gliftening  mead  in  his  hand.  I  praife 
''  all  the  warriors  who  thus  met  in  the 
''  battle,  and  attacked  the  foe  with  one 
''  mind.  Their  life  was  ihort,  but  they 
^*  have  left  a  long  regret  to  their  friends. 
*<  Yet  of  the  Saxons  they  flew  more  than 

'*  feven There  was  many  a  mo- 

'^  ther  (hedding  tears.  The  fong  is  due  to 
'*  thee  who  haft  attained  the  higheft 
'^  glory  :  thou  who  wall  like  fire,  thunder 
*<  and  ftorm  :  O  Rudd  Fedell,  warlike 
<<  champion,  excellent  in  might,  you  ftill 
''  think  of  the  war.  The  noble  chiefs 
**  defcrve  to  be  celebrated  in  verfe,  who 
'<  after  the  fight  made  the  rivers  to  over- 
«  flow  their  banks  with  blood.  Their 
<«  hands  glutted  the  throats  of  the  dark- 
le brown  eagles,  and  fkilfuUy prepared  food 
t^  for  the  ravenous  birds.  Of^all  the  chiefs 
<(  who  went  to  Cattraeth  with  golden 
#«  chains,"  &c.    This  poem  is  extremely 


difficult  to  be  underftood,  being  written.  If 
not  in  the  Pidiih  langna^,  at  leafl  in  a 
dialed  of  the  Britons  very  different  from 
the  modem  Welfh.  See  die  learned  and 
ingenious  Mr.  Evans's  Diss  but  a  tioDx 
Bardis^  p.  68. — 75. 

r  Evans,  nbi  fupr.  Pref.  p.  iv. 

■  The  Arabians  call  the  Fairies  Ginn^ 
and  the  Perflans  Peri.  The  former  calls 
Fairy-land  Qinniftian^  many  beautiful  ci- 
ties of  which  they  have  defcribed  in  their 
fabulous  hiflories.  See  Herbelot.  BibL 
Orient.  GiAN.  p.  306.  a.  Genn.  p.  375. 
a.  Peri.  p.  701.  b.  They  pretend  that 
the  fairies,  built  thexdty  of  Eflhekar,  or 
Perfepolis.  Id.  in.  V.  p.  327.  a.  One  of 
the  moft  eminent  of  the  oriental  fairies  was 
Mercian  Peri,  or  Mergian  the  Fairy. 
Herbel.  ut  fupr.  V.  Peri.  p.  702.  a.  Th  a- 
HAMURATH,  o,  1017.  a.  This  was  a 
good  fairy,  and  imprifoned  for  ages  in  a 
cavern  by  the  giant  Demrufch,  from  which 
fhe  was  delivered  by  Thahamurath,  whom 
fhe  afterwards  ailifled  in  conquering  ano- 
ther giant,  his  enemy.  Id.  ibid.  And 
this  is  the  fairy  or  elfin  queen,  called  in 
the  French  romances  Morgain  lb  Fay, 
Morgain  the  fairy,  who  preferved  king  Ar- 
thur. See  Obf.  on  Spenicr's  Fwry  Queen, 
i.  63.  65.  {.  ii, 

is 
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IS  found  in  the  compofitions  of  the  Wellh  bards  only,  who 
flourifhed  after  the  native  vein  of  Britifli  fabling  had  been 
tinftured  by  thefe  fairy  tales,  which  the  Arabians  had 
propagated  in  Armorica,  and  which  the  Welfh  had  received 
from  their  connexion  with  that  province  of  GauL  Such  a 
fi6tion  as  this  is  entirely  different  from  the  caft  and  com- 
ple£tion  of  the  ideas  of  the  original  Welfh  poets-  It  is  eafy 
to  colle6l  from  the  Welfh  odes,  written  after  the  tenth 
century,  many  fignatures  of  this  exotic  imagery.  Such  as, 
"  Their  afTault  was  like  flrong  lions«  He  is  valourous  as  a 
"  lion,  Yfho  can  refifl  his  lance?  The  dragon  of  Mona's 
**  fons  were  fo  brave  in  fight,  that  there  was  horrible  con- 
**  flemation,  and  upon  Tal  Moelvre  a  thoufand  banners. 
*'  Our  lion  has  brought  to  Trallwng  three  armies.  A  dragon 
**  he  was  from  the  beginning,  unterrified  in  battle.  A  dragon 
*^  of  Ovain.  Thou  art  a  prince  firm  in  battle,  like  an 
"  elephant.  Their  afTault  was  as  of  flrong  lions.  The  lion 
^*  of  Cemais  fierce  in  the  onfet,  when  the  army  rufheth  to 
^*  be  covered  with  red.  He  faw  Llewellyn  like  a  burning 
**  dragon  in  the  ftrife  of  Arfon.  He  is  furious  in  fight  like 
**  an  outrageous  dragon.  Like  the  roaring  of  a  furious  lion, 
**  in  the  fearch  of  prey,  is  thy  thirfl  of  praife."  Inflead  of 
producing  more  proofs  from  the  multitude  that  might  be 
mentioned,  for  the  fake  of  illuflration  of  our  argument,  I 
will  contraft  thefe  with  fome  of  their  natural  unadulterated 
thoughts.  "  Fetch  the  drinking  horn,  whofe  glofsis  like  the 
**  wave  of  the  fea.  Tudor  is  like  a  wolf  rufhing  on  his 
^*  prey.  They  were  all  covered  with  blood  when  they  re- 
**  turned,  and  the  high  hills  and  the  dales  enjoyed  the  fun 
"  equally  \  O  thou  virgin,  that  fhinefl  like  the  fnow  on 
**  the  brows  of  Aran  ":  like  the  fine  fpiders  webs  on  the 
**  grafs  on  a  fummer's  day.     The  army  at  Offa's  dike  panted 

'  The  liigh  mountains  in  Merioneth-       and  extremely  natnnd  in  fo  moontainoas  a 
Aiie.  icountry  as  Wales.    This  drcomftance  of 

*  A  l)eaQtifol  periphrafis  br  noon  ilaj*      time  added  to  the  merit  of  the  a£lion. 

for 
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for  glory,  the  foMiers  of  Venedotk,  and  the  men  of  Lon«- 
"  don,  were  as  the  alternate  motion  of  the  waves  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  where  the  fea-mew  fcreams.  The  hovering  crows 
were  numberlefs :  the  ravens  croaked,  they  were  ready  to 
fuck  the  proftrate  carcafes.  His  enemies  are  fcattcred  as 
leaves  on  the  fide  of  hiJls  driven  by  hurricanes.  He  is  a 
warrior,  like  afurge  on  the  beach  that  covers  the  wild 
falmons.  Her  eye  was  piercing  like  that  of  the  hawk  ''i 
her  face  fhone  like  the  pearly  dew  on  Eryri  *.  Llewellyn 
"  is  a  hero  who  fetteth  caflrles  on  fire*  I  have  watched  all 
"  night  oti  the  beach,  where  the  fea-guUs,  wfaofe  plumes 
glitter,  fport  on  the  bed  of  billows ;  and  where  the  herbage, 
growing  in  a  folitary  place,  is  of  a  deep  green  ^."  iThefe 
images  are  all  drawn  from  their  own  country,  from  their 
fituation  and  circumftances  5  and,  although  highly  poetical, 
are  in  general  of  a  more  fofeer  and  temperate  colouring.  In 
a  word,  not  only  that  elevation  of  allufion,  which  many 
fuppofe  to  be  peculiar  to  the  poetry  of  Wales,  but  that 
fertility  of  fiftion,  and  thofe  marvellous  fables  recorded  in 
Geoffrey  of  Monmoutli,  which  the  generality  of  readers,  who 
do  not  fufficiently  attend  to  the  origin  of  that  hiftorian's  ro- 
mantic materials,  believe  to  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  the 
Welfh  poets,  are  of  foreign  growth.  And,  to  return  to  the 
ground  of  this  argument,  there  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to 
fufpeft,  that  even  the  Gothic  Edda,  or  fyftem  of  poetic 
mythology  of  the  northern  nations,  is  enriched  with  thofe 
higher  ftrokes  of  oriental  imagination,  which  the  Aral>ians 
had  communicated  to  the  Europeans.  Into  this,  extravagant 
liffuc  of  unmeaning  allegory,  falfe  philofophy,  and  falft 
theology,  it  was  eafy  to  incorporate  their  moft  wild  and 
romantic  conceptions  *• 

'*  Seeinfr.  Sect.  xiii.  p.  5S0.  Compare  Aneurin's  ode,  cited  above. 

*  Mountains  offnow,  from  f/ry,  fiiow.  '  'Huet  is  of  opinion,  that  t^e  Ed  da  is 

y  See  Evans,  nbi  fupr.   p.  8.    10.   11.       entirely  the  produ^on  of  Snorro*s  famqr. 

15.  16.  21.  2*2.  23.  26.  z8.  34.  37.  39.       But  this  is  iaying  too  much.     See  Orig. 

40.  41.  42.  And  hu  DifT.  de  Bard.  p.  84.       Roman,  p.  1 16.    The  Erft  Edda  was  com- 
piled 
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It  matt  be  confeffed,  that  the  ideas  of  chivalry,  the  appen- 
dage and  the  fubjeft  of  romance,  fubfifted  among  the  Goths. 
But  this  muft  be  underftood  under  certain  limitations. 
There  is  no  peculiarity  which  more  ftrongly  difcrimioates 
the  manners  of  the  GreeTcs  and  Romans  from  thofe  of 
modem  times,  than  that  fmall  degree  of  attention  and  re- 
fpeft  with  which  thofe  nations  treated  the  fair  fex,  and  that 
inconfiderable  fhare  which  they  were  permitted  to  take  in. 
converfktion,  and  the  general  commerce  of  life.  For  the;* 
truth  of  this  obfervation,  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  claflic 
writers :  in  which  their  women  appear  to  have  been  devoted 
to  a  ftate  of  feclufion  and  obfcurity.  One  is  furprifed  that . 
barbarians  fhould  be  greater  matters  of  complaifance  than 
the  moft  poliihed  people  that  eyfer  exifted.  No^  fooner  was 
the  Romian  empire  overthrown^  and  the  Goths  had  over- 
powered Europe,  than  we  find  the  female  charafter  afluming 
an  unufual  importance  and  authority,  and  diftinguifhed  with 
new  privileges,  in  all  the  European  governments  eftablifhed 
by  the  north^rp  conquerors.  Even  amidft  the  confufions  of 
favage  war,  and  among  the  almoft  incredible  enormities- 
committed  by  the  Goths  at  their  invafion  of  the  empire, 
they  forbore  to  offer  any  violence  to  the  women.  This 
perhaps  is  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  features  in  the  new  ftate 
of  manners,  which  took  place  about  the  feventh  century  : 
and  it  is  to  this  period,  and  to  this  people,  that  we  muft  refer 
the  origin  of  gallantry  in  Europe.  The  Romans  never  intro- 
duced thefe  fentiments  into  their  European  provinces. 


ptled,  nndoobtedly  with  many  additioDS 
and  interpoladonsy  from  fiftions  and  tra* 
ditions  in  the  old  Runic  poems,  by  Soe- 
mnnd  Sigfuflbn,  fumamed  the  Learned, 
about  die  year  1057.  He  feems  to  have 
made  it  his  bofineis  to  feled  or  digeft  into 
one  body  fach  of  thefe  pieces  as  were  beft 
calculated  to  fumiih  a  coUeddon  of  poedc 
phrafes  and  £gares.  He  ftodied  in  Ger- 
many, and  chiefly  at  Cologne.  This  &tfk 
Edda,  be^g  not  only  prolixybut  perplexed 
and  o^cure^  a  {cc<»id,  whidi  is  that  now^ 

Vol.  I.  1 


extant,  was  compiled  by  Snorro  Sturkfon, 
hotti  in  the  year  1 1 79. 

It  is 'certain,  and  very  ob&ivable, 
that  in  the  Edda  we  find  much  more  of 
^ants,  dragons,  and  other  imaginary  be- 
ings, undoubtedly  belonging  to  Arabian 
romance,  then  in  the  earner  Scaldic  odes. 
By  the  way,  there  are  many  ftrokes  in  both 
the  Eddas  taken  from  the  Rbvblatiomts 
of  Saint  John,  which  muft  come  from  the 
compilers  who  weir  Chriftians. 

the 
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The  Goths  believed  fome  divine  and  prophetic  quality  to  be 
inherent  in  their  women;  they  admitted  them  into  their  coiin-^ 
cils,  and  confulted  them  on  the  public  bufinefe  of  the  ftate. 
They  were  fufFered  to  tonduft  the'  great  events  whkh  they 
predifted.  Ganna,  a  prophetic  virgin  of  the  Malxomanni,- 
a  German  or  Gaulifh  tribe,  was  fent  by  her  naticxi  to  Rome^ 
and  admitted  into  the  prefence  of  Domitian,  to  treat  can^ 
cerning  terms  of  peace  ^.  Tacitus  relates,  that  Velleda, 
another  German  prophetefs,  held  frequent  itonferences  with 
the  Roman  generals ;  and  that  cm  fome  occaidons,  on  account 
of  the  facrednefs  of  her  perfon,  (he  was  placed  at  a  great 
diftance  on  a  high  tower,  from  whence,  like  an  oracular 
divinity,  (he  conveyed  heranfwers  by  fame  chofen  meffenger  ■.' 
She  appears  to  have  preferved  the  fiipremerule  over  her  own 
people  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  •.  Artd  there  are  other 
inftances,  that  the  government  amKHig  the  antient  Germans 
was  fometimes  vefted  in  the  women  ^  This  praftice  al(b 
prevailed  among  the  Sitones  or  Norwegians  \  The  Cimbri,. 
a  Scandinavian  tribe,  were  accompanied^  at  their lallediblies  by 
venerable  and  hoary-headed  propheteffes,  apparelled  in  long 
linen  ve(tments  of  a  fplendid  white  *•  Their  matrons  and 
daughters  acquired  a  reverence  from  their  (kill  in  ftudying 
(imples,  and  their  knowledge  of  healing  wounds,  arts  reputed, 
myfterious.  The  wives  frequently  attendted  their  hu(bands  in 
the  raoft  perilous  expeditions,  and  fought  with  great  intre- 
pidity in  the  moft  bloody  engagements  *.  Thefe  nations  dreaded 


y  Dn.UlK  Ixvii.  p.  761. 
»  Hift.  lib.  iv.  P  953^  edit.  lyOriean*  fbU 

*  He  fays  jtift  befone,  '*  ea  virgo  iate 
^*  ifi^efitaSa/"  Ibid,  p^  9^*  He  Um}uep 
in  the  icign  of  Ve^)diian.  De  Morib.  Ger- 
man, p.  972.  Wliere  hp  likewife  men- 
ti6n8  Aorinia. 

^  ^ee  Tadt.  Hift.  Kb.  v.  p^  969.  at  iupr. 

*'DeMdrib^  Gennan.  p.  98-1 .  at  fiipr. 

'  Strab.  Geogniph.  lib.  ^i.  p.  205. 
edit.  If.  Caf.  1^87.  fol.  Compafe  Keyilery 
Antiquit.  Sel.  Septentrioual.  p.  371.  viz. 


DifttxaTATio  de  MdSeribos  Faticfidt 
veterumCekarum.  geBtxamqae  Septentiiona- 
Ikim.  See  aUb  Ulaveria»'8  Geilm AKii^.- 
AMTiquA,  lib.  i.  cap.  X3dv.  pag.  165^ 
edk;.fol.  Laed.  Bat.  1651*  hvartctSy 
t»trace  die  Weird  f^es,  and  oar  modem 
witdies,  to  this  foorce. 

*  See  SscT.  vii.  infr.  p.  254.^  Diodoraa 
Skuliis  layiy  that  among  the  Sqrtfaiana  the 
women  are  trained  to  war  aa  well  ng  the 
men,  to  whom  thej  -an  not  laftirior  in 
ftrngth-and  Qoofage.  i<..]k.  p.  90. 

captivity, 
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«apd^tf,  more  Oft  <i^  account  of  their  womeii^  thinicni  tlieir 
own :  and  the  Romans,  availing  themfelvcs  of  this  apprd- 
henfion,  often  demanded  their  nobkft  virgins  for  hoftages  '• 
Frqm  thefe  circumftances,  the.  women  even  claimed  a  foit  of 
l^recedence^  at  leaft  an  equality  fubfifted  between  the  Cssxs, 
in  the  Gothic  canftitntions. 

But  the  deference  paid  to  the  fair  fex,  which  produced  the 
fpirit  of  gallantry,  is  ciuefiy  to  be  fought  for  in  tbofe  ftrong 
and  exaggerated  ideas  of  female  chaftity  which  prevailed 
among  the  northern  nations*  Hence  the  lover's  devotion 
to  his  miftrefs  was  aicreafed,  his  attentions  to  her  fervice 
tnultiplied,  his  aflFe£lion  heightened,  and  his  fblUcitude  ag-* 
gravsAed,  in  proportion  as  die  difficulty  of  obtaining  her 
was  enhanced :  and  the  psffion  of  love  acquired  a  degree  of 
delicacy,  when  controQ^  by  die  principles  of  honour  and 
parity r  The  higheft  excellence  of  character  then  known 
was  a  fuperiority  in  arms  ;  and  that  rival  was  moft  likely  to 
gain  his  lady's  regard,  who  was  the  braveft  champion.  Here 
we  iee  valour  infpired  by  love*  In  the  mean  time,  the  fame 
heroic  fpirit  which  was  the  fureft  cla^m  to  the  favour  of  the 
ladies^  was  <^en  exerted  in  their  protedion :  a  prote£lion 
mnefa  wanted  in  an  age  of  rapine,  of  plunder,  and  piracy ; 
when  the  weaknefs  of  the  fofter  fex  was  expofed  to  conti- 
nual dangers  and  unexpected  attacks  '.  It  is  eafy  to  fup- 
pofe  the  (^cious  emulation  and  ardour  of  many  a  gallant 
young  warrior,  preffing  forward  to  be  foremoft  in  this  ho- 
nourable fervice,  which  flattered  the  moft  agreeable  of  all 
pafiions,  and  which  gratified  every  entbuftafm  of  the  times, 

* 

'  Tacit*  de  Moiib*  Genn.  pag*  97 1.  ut  other  rich  pnfents,  an  iaeftinuiblc  honi, 

fupr.  on  which  were  inlaid  in  gold  the  images 

9  See  inflaBcet  of  tihis  fort  of  violence  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Fxeya :   and  to  Sie 

m  tiie antient  Hi&ro^v  of  Hialmae^  a  Dther,  namedHramur,  the  ladv  herfelf>  and 

Runic  romance,  p*  135*  136.  140.  DiiT.  a  drum,  emboffed  with  goloen  ima^^eiy^ 

Epift.  Ad  calc.  Hickef.  Thefanr.  vol.  i.  which  fbretold  futore  events.    This  piece^ 

Vfhen  alfo  is  a  challenge  betKveen  two  which  is  in  Runic  capital  ckaraflers,  was 

■diamnions  for  king  Hu£nar's  dAUghttr.  written  before  the  year  looo.    hbay  fto- 

Bvt  tne  king  composes  the.qeanel  by  giv*-  ries  oJF  this  kind  might  be  produced  from 

ing  to  one  o£  thero*  ^lamed  UUb,  among  the  norAem  chroaicles. 

i  2  efpecially 
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efpecially  the  faibionable  fondnefs  for  a  wandering  and  milri- 
tary  life.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  conceive  the  lady  thu » 
won,  or  thus  defended,  confcious  of  her  own  importance, 
afFefting  an  air  of  ftatelinefs:  it  was  her  pride  to  have  prcr 
ferved  her  chaftity  inviolate,  Ihe  could  perceive  no  metit  but 
that  of  invincible  bravery,  and  could  only  be .  approached 
in  terms  of  refpe£l  and  iubmiiiion. 

Among  the  Scandinavians,  .a  people  fo  fond  of  cloathing 
adventures  in  verfe,  thefe  gallantries  muft  naturally  become 
the  fubjeft  of  poetry,  with  its  fi6titious  embellifhmentsw 
Accordingly,  we  find  their  chivalry  difplayed  in  their  odes  ;: 
pieces,  which  at  the  fame  time  greatly  confirm  thefe  obfer- 
vations.  The  famous  ode  of  Regner  Lodbrog^  affords  a 
ftriking  inflance  j  in  which,  being  imprifoned  in  a  loath- 
fome  dungeon,  and  condemned  to  be  deflroyed  by  venomous 
ferpents,  he  folaces  his  defperate  fituation  by  recoUefting^ 
and  reciting  the  glorious  exploits  of  hispafl  life/  One  of 
thefe,  and  the  firfl  which  he  commemorates,  was  an  at- 
chievement  of  chivalry.  It  was  the  delivery  of  a  beautiful 
Swedifh  princefs  from  an  impregnable  fortrefs,  in  which  fhe: 
was  forcibly  detained  by  one  of  her  father*s  captains^  Her 
father  ifTued  a  proclamation,  promifing  that  whoever  would 
refcue  the  lady,  fhould  have  her  in  marriage.  Regmer  fuo- 
ceeded  in  the  attempt,  and  married  the  fair  captive.  This: 
was  about  the  year  860  ^.  There  are  other  flrokes  in  Reg- 
ner's  ode,  which,  although  not  belonging  to.  this  particular 
flory,  deferve  to  be  pointed  out  here,  as  illuflrative  of  our 
argument.  Such  as,  "  It  was  like  being  placed  near  a  beau*- 
tiful  virgin  on  a  couch. — It  was  like  kiffing  a  young  widow 
in  the  firfl  feat  at  a  feafl.  I  made  to  flruggle  in  the 
**  twilight  that  golden-haired  chief,  who  pafled  his  morningsr 
**  v^mong  the  young  maidens,  and  loved  to  converfe  with 

^  See  Torf.  Hift.  Nonv.  torn.  i.  lib.  10.  Aflanga  u  die  forgery  of  a  much^  later  age*^ ' 

Saxo  Grammat.  p»  152.  And  Ol.  Wonn.  See  Rscnara   Loobrog's  Saga.  C.  ^« 

Lit.  Rom.  p.  221.  edit.  46.    I  fufpeft  that  apod  Biomefi  Hiftor.  Reg.  Her.  et  Pagil. 

the  romantic  amour  between  Regner  and  Res.  prsedar.  geft.  StockEoltn.  1757. 

"  widows* 
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*^  widows. — He  who  afpires  to  the  love  of  young  virgins^; 
**  ought  always  to  be  foremoft  in  the  din  of  arms  *."  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  thefe  fentiments  occur  to  Regner 
•while  he  is  in  the  midft  of  his  tortures,  and  at  the  point  of 
4eath.  Thus  many  of  the  heroes  in  Froiffart,  in  the  great  eft 
extremities  of  danger,  recolleft  their  amours,  and  die  think- 
ing of  their  miftreffes.  And  by  the  way,  in  the  fame  ftrain. 
Boh,  a  Daniih  champion,  having  loft  his  chin,  and  one  of  his 
cheeks,  by  a  iingle  ftroke  from  Thurftain  Midlang,  only  rc»- 
flefted  how  he  fhould  be  received,  when  thus  maimed  and 
disfigured,  by  the  Danifli:  girls.  He  inftantly  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  of  favage  gallantry,  ?•  The  Danifh  virgins  will  not  now 
"  willingly  or  eafily  give  me  killes,  if  I  fhould  perhaps  return 
"  home*".'*  But  there  is  an  ode,  in  the  Knytlinga-Saga^ 
written  by  Harald  the  Valiant,  which  is-  profeffedly  a  fong 
of  chivalry;  and  which,  exclufive  of  its  wild  fpirit  of  ad- 
venture, and  its  images  of  favage  life,  has  the  romantic  air 
of  a  fet  of  ftanzas,  compofed  by  a  Provencial  troubadour^ 
Harald,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  eminent  ad- 
venturers of  his  age.  He  had  killed  the  king  of  Drontheim 
in  a  bloody  engagement.  He  had  traverfed  all  the  feas,  and 
vifited  all  the  coafts,  of  the  north ;  and  had  carried  his  pira- 
tical enterprifes  even  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
fhores  of  Africa..  He  was  at  length  taken  prifoner,  and  de- 
tained for  fome-  time  at  Conftantinople.  He  complains  in 
this  ode,  that  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  fo  many 
hazardous  exploits,  by  his  flcill  in  fingle  combat,  riding, 
fwimming,  gliding  along  the  ice,  darting,  rowing,  and 
guiding  a  fliip  through  the  rocks,  had  not  been  able  to 
make  any  impreffion  on  Eliffiff,  or  Blifaheth,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Jarilas,  king  of  Ruffia  *. 

Here,  however,  chivalry  fiibfifted  but  in  its  rudiments. 
Under  the  feudal  eftablifhments,  which  were  foon  afterwards 
erefled  in  Europe,  it  received  new  vigour,  and  was  invefted. 

^  St.*  13.  14.  19.  23.  ^  Chron.  Norvcg.  p.  13C.  '  Bartholin,  p.  54; 
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with  the  fbrmalities  of  a  regular  inftitution.  The  nature 
and  circumftances  of  that  peculiar  model  of  govemment»were 
highly  favourable  to  this  ftrange  fpirit  of  fantailic  heroifm  i 
which,  howerer  unmeaning  and  ridiculous  it  may  feem»  had 
the  mod  ferious  and  falutary  confequences  in  aiTifting  the  gene- 
ral  growth  of  refinement,  and  the  progreffion  of  civilifation»  in 
forming  the  manners  of  Europe,  in  inculcating  the  prin- 
ciples of  honour,  and  in  teaching  modes  of  decorum.  The 
genius  of  the  feudal  policy  was  perfectly  martial.  A  nu- 
merous nobility,  formed  into  feparate  principalities,  afFe£ting 
independence,  and  mutually  jealous  c^  their  privileges  and 
honours,  neceffarily  lived  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility.  This  fitua^- 
tion  rendered  perfonal  flrength  and  courage  the  moil:  requi^ 
iite  and  elTential  accomplifhments.  And  hence,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  they  had  no  cpncepticni  of  any  diverfioos  or  public 
ceremonies,  but  fuch  as  were  of  the  military  kind.  Yet,  as 
the  courts  of  thefe  petty  princes  were  thronged  with  ladies 
of  the  moft  eminent  diftinftion  and  quality,  the  ruling 
paflion  for  war  was  tempered  with  courtefy.  The  prize  of 
contending  champions  was  adjudged  by  the  ladies  i  who  did 
not  think  it  inconfiftent  to  be  prefent  or  to  prefide  at  the 
bloody  fpeftacles  of  the  times  j  and  who,  themfclves,  feem 
to  have  contra^ed  an  unnatural  and  unbecoming  ferocity, 
while  they  foftened  the  manners  of  thofe  valorous  knights 
who  fought  for  their  approbation.  The  high  notions  of  a 
noble  defcent,  which  diofe  from  the  condition  of  the  feudal 
conftitution,  and  the  ambition  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
powerful  and  opulent  families,  cherifhed  this  romantic 
lyftem.  It  was  hard  to  obtain  the  fair  feudatary,  who  was 
the  objeft  of  univerfal  adoration^  Not  only  the  fplendor  of 
birth,  but  the  magnificent  caftle  furrounded  with  embattelled 
walls,  guarded  with  maffy  towers,  and  crowned  with  lofty 
pinnacles,  ferved  to  inflame  the  imagination,  and  to  create 
an  attachment  to  fbme  illuftrious  heirefs,  whofe  point  of 
honour  it  was  to  be  chafte  and  inacceflible.  And  the  diffi- 
culty 
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taltj  of  fuccefs  on  tkefe  occafions,  fcems  in  great  meafure 
tx>  have  given  rife  to  that  fentimental  love  of  romance^ 
which  acquiefced  in  a  diftant  refpefbful  admiration,  and 
did  not  afpire  to  pofleflion.  The  want  of  an  uniform 
adminiftration  of  |a{)ice)  the  general  diforder,  and  ftate 
of  univerial  anarchy,  which  naturally  fprung  from  the 
principles  of  the  feudal  policy,  prefented  perpetual  oppor-- 
tunkies  of  checking  the  oppreflions  of  arbitrary  lords,  of 
delivering  captives  injurioufly  detained  in  the  baronial  caftles^ 
of  puniihing  robbers,  of  fuccouring  the  diflrefled,  and  of 
avenging  the  impotent  and  the  unarmed,  who  were  every 
moment  expofed  ta  the  moil  licentious  infults  and  injuries*. 
The  violence  and  injuftice  of  the  times  gave  birth  to  valour 
and  humanity.  Thefe  a£ls  conferred  a  luftre  and  an  im-^ 
portance  on  the  chara£i:er  of  men  profefiing  arms,  wha 
made  force  the  fubftitute  of  law.  In  the  mean  time»  the: 
crufades,  Co  pregnant  with  encerprize,  heightened  the  habits 
of  this  warlike  fanaticifm.  And  when  thefe  foreign  expedi- 
tions were  ended,  in  which  the  hermits  and  pilgrims  of 
Paleftine  had  been  defended,  nothing  remained  to  employ 
the  aftivity  of  adventurers  but  the  protection  of  innocence: 
at  home.  Chivalry  by  degrees  was  confecrated  by  religion,, 
whofe  authority  tinctured  every  paffion»  and  was  engrafted, 
into  every  tnftitotion,  of  the  fuperftitious  ages ;  and  at  length 
compofed  that  fingular  pi£lare  of  manners,  in  whkh  the 
love  of  a  god  and  of  the  ladies  were  reconciled,  the  faint 
and  the  hero  were  blended,  and  charity  and  revenge,  zeal 
and  gallantry,  devotion  and  valour,  were  united. 

Thofe  who  think  that  chivalry  ftarted  late,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  feudal  conflitution,  confound  an  improved  eStOi 
with  a  fimple  caufe.  Not  having  diftinftly  confidered  alt 
the  particularities  belonging  to  the  genius,  manners,  and 
ufages  of  the  Gothic  tribes,  and  accuftomed  to  contemplate 
nations  under  the  general  idea  of  barbarians,  they  cannot 
look  for  the  feeds,  of  elegance  amongft  men,  diftinguifhed 
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only  for  their  ignorance  and  their  inhumanity.  The  rude 
origin  of  this  heroic  gallantry  was  quickly  overwhelmed 
and  extinguifhed,  by  the  fuperior  pomp  which  it  necefiarily 
adopted  from  the  gradual  difFufion  of  opulence  and  civility^ 
and  that  blaze  of  fplendor  with  which  it  was  furrounded^ 
amid  the  magnificence  of  the  feudal  folemnities.  But  above 
all,  it  was  loft  and  forgotten  in  that  higher  degree  of  embel- 
lilhment,  which  at  length  it  began  to  receive  from  the  repre- 
fentations  of  romance. 

From  the  foregoing  obfervations  taken  together,  the 
following  general  and  comprehenfive  conclufion  feems  to 
refulL 

Amid  the  gloom  of  fuperftition,  in  an  age  of  the  groffeft 
ignorance  and  credulity,  a  tafte  for  the  wonders  of  oriental 
fiiSlion  was  introduced  by  the  Arabians  into  Europe,  many 
countries  of  which  were  already  feafoned  to  a  reception  of 
its  extravagancies,  by  means  of  the  poetry  of  the  Gothic 
fcalds,  who  perhaps  originally  derived  their  ideas  from  the 
fame  fruitful  region  of  invention.  Thefe  fi6tions,  coinciding 
with  the  reigning  manners,  and  perpetually  kept  up  and 
improved  in  the  tales  of  troubadours  and  minftrels,  feem  to 
have  centered  about  the  eleventh  century  in  the  ideal  hiftories 
of  Turpin  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which  record  the 
fuppofititious  atchievements  of  Charlemagne  and  king  Arthur, 
where  they  formed  the  ground-work  of  that  fpecies  of 
fabulous  narrative  called  romance.  And  from  thefe  be- 
ginnings  or  caufes,  afterwards  enlarged  and  enriched  by 
kindred  fancies  fetched  from  the  crufades,  that  fingular  and 
capricious  mode  of  imagination  arofe,  which  at  length 
compofed  the  marvellous  machineries  of  the  more  fubUme 
Italian  poets,  and  of  their  difciple  Spenier, 
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TH  E  irruption  of   the   northern  nations  into  the  > 
weftem  empire,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  forms  one  of  the  moft  interefting  and  im- 
portant periods  of  modem  hiftory.    Europe,  on  this  great 
event,  fufFered  the  moft  memorable  revolutions  in  its  govern- , 
ment  and  manners ;  and  from  the  moft  flourifhing  ftate  of 
peace  and  civility,  became  «on  a  fudden,  and  for  the  fpace  of' 
twb  centuries,  the  theatre  of  the  moft  deplorable  devaftation 
and  diforder.    But  among  the  difafters  introduced  by  thefe 
irreftftible  barbarians,  the  moft  calamitous  feems  to  have  been 
the  deftru£):ion  of  thofe  arts  wluch  the  Romans  ftill  conti-  . 
nued  fo  fuccefsfully  to  cultivate  in  their  capital,  and  which 
they  had  univerfally  communicated  to  their  conquered  pro-  ^ 
vinces.    Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century,  very  few 
traces  of  the  Roman  policy,  jurifprudence,  fciences,  and  li- 
VoL  !•  a  teraturc 
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tcrature,  remained.  Some  faint  {parks  of  knowledge  were 
kept  alive  in  the  monafteries  ^  and  letters  and  the  liberal  arts 
were  happily  preferved  from  a  total  extinftion  during  the 
confufions  of  the  .Gothic  invaders,  by  that  flender  degree  of 
culture  and  prote6lion  which  they  received  from  the  prelates 
of  the  church,  and.  the  religious  communities. 

But  notwithftancfing  the  famous  academy  of  Rome  •  with 
other  literary  feminaries  had  been  deftroyed  by  Alaric  in  the 
fourth  century;  yet  Theodoric  the  fecond,  king  of  the 
Oftrogoths,  a  pious  and  humane  prince,  reftored  in  fome 
degree  the  ftudy  of  letters  in  that  city,  and  encouraged  the 
purfuits  of  thofe  fcholars  who  furvived  this  great  and  general 
defqlation  of  kstroii^g^.  He  adopted  uitof  hrs  f^fvice  Boe-^ 
thius,  the  mod  learned  and  almoft  only  Latin  philofopher  of 
that  period.  Caffiodorus,  another  eminent  Roman  fcholar, 
was  Theodoric's  grand  fecretary :  who  retiring  into  a  mo- 
naftery  in  Calabria,  pafTed  his  old  age  in  coUeding  books> 
and  pra£lifing  mechanical  experiments  -«.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  valuable  pieces  which  ftill  remain  ^  He  wrote  with 
little  elegance,  but  he  was  the  firfl  that  ever  digefted  a  feries 
of  f oyal  charts  or  inftrumenti  i  *  a  monument  of  finguiar 
vdiiity  ta  the  htj^torian,  ind  which  has  j^rvedr  to^  cbf  ow  tiie 


^    Theodofin*   the .  yoimgeiv    in    the 
year  42  5 »  finmded  an  acadfetn^  at  Cou^ 
fti|9tiii€pie',  which  he  ftf^fted  vnA.  9^ 
ppofefTors  of  eve^ry  fd^ncfy    intendix^g^  it^ 
as-^a  rivftF  inftinitioR  to  thit  a»  Roihie.- 
G^tt,»iftwNu>l.  M.€b.Vwfi^  I.    A. 
noble  library  had  oeeiv  efiablHhed  at  Conr. 
ftanMd|>le  by  OimftnlMt»  and  Valtna  ftei* 
fop^  tht  yw  3809  tbcL  ctiiody  of  ^hich. 
waa  committed  to  four  Greek  and  tfiree 
Lftdft'  aluiqwiita  oc  eniaft»t^    It^—tainiad 
fi)^  thoftiand  vQlumes.    Zonazaa  relate8» 
thkt  among  othar  titafbrea  in  this  library, 
thiiB  «a&  &  ttO  AM  hoodrcd  iect  big, 
made  of  a  dragon's  gatt  or  Intefti^e,  on . 
which  Homer's  Oiaa  and  Od^fiey  were 
iw¥le»;i».toU0i  kwrs.  ^irBsULHitef. 


Literar.  Sele6^.  &c.  leaae,  ^75^^^  p^  164* 
ffcq.    Literamre  floorifhed  in  the  eaftern ' 
emptiTy  wih^  thf  weftem  wBsdqi9pfl;iQBd. 
b^  the  Goths  ;  and  for  many  centuries  af- 
terwards.   The  Turks  deftroyed  one  httn-i 
dred  andr  two^^  ihovifand  volipAes,  I  Aifh>; 
pofe  in  the  imperial  hbrary»  whep  yiey 
hdkeA  ConftantMople  in*  the  y«tf  1454^ 
Uojx.Db  Gajsc^u^irsTR.ii.  1;  p.  ioa« 

*  He  died  A.  D.   526..    See  CaJfiodor. 
BfUt*  lib.  L  39.    Sea  alib  Fnnc*  dt  m* 
ert;  ft  decrep.  t^tin.  lingm  SencAHt^. 
cap.  u.  p.  01. 

"*  Foftc.  UK  fitpr.  xiii«  p.  47X«  xl.  p> 
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moft  authentic  illnftnttion  on  the  public  trahfaCHonft  and 
legal  con^itutiona  of  thofe  times.    Theoduric's  patronage  of 
learning  is  applauded  by  Claudian»  and  Stdonius  Appllinaris^ 
Many  ether  Gothic  kings  were  equally  attached  to  the  works 
of  peace  ^  and  are  not  lefs  cohfpicuous  for  their  juftice^  pr\i^ 
dence,  and  temperance,  than  for  their  fortitude  and  magna**' 
nimity.    Some  of  them  were  diligent  in  collecting  the  fcat^ 
t«rftd  remains  of  the  Roman  inftitutes»  and  coaftru^ing  a 
regular  code  of  jurifprudence  \    It  ia  highly  probable^  that 
thofe  Goths  who  became  mafteiis  of  Rome»  fooner  acquired 
ideas  of  civility,  from  the  opportunity  whidi  thdt  city  above 
all  others  afforded  them  of  feeing  the  fdicities  of  polifhed 
life,  of  obiefving  the  conveniencies  artfing  fi'om  political 
economy,  of  mixing  with  characters  refpedlable  for  prudence 
and  learning,  and  of  employing  in  their  counfels  men  of  fupe- 
rior  wifdom,  whofe  inftra£tion  and  advice  they  found  it  their 
intereil:  to  follow.    But  perhaps  the(e  ^northern  adventurers, 
at  leaft  their  princes  and  leaders,  were  not  even  at  their  firft 
migrations  into  the  fouth,  fo  totally  &vag6  and  uncivilifed 
as  we  are  commonly  apt  to  fuppofe.    Their  enemia  have 
been  their  hiftorians,   who  naturally  painted  thefe  violent 
difturbers  of  the  general  repofe  in  the  warmeft  colours.    It 
is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  fuccefs  of  their  amazing  en- 
terprizes  was  merely  the  e^£t  of  numbers  and  tumultuary 
depredation:  nor  can  I  be  perfuaded,  that  the  laftihg  and 
flouriOiing  governments  which  they  eftablifhed  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  could  have  been  framed  by  brutal  force 
alone,- and  the  blind  efforts  of  unrdefting  favages.  Superior 
ftrength  and  courage  muft  have  contributed  in  axonfider- 
able  degree  to  their  rapid  4ind  extenfive  conquefts ;  but  at 
the  fame  time,  fuch  mighty  atchievements  could  not  have 
been  planned  and  executed  without  fame  extraordinary  vigoup 
of  mind,  uniform  principles  of  condudt,   and  no  common 
talents  of  political  fagacity^ 

*  Gunon.  Hift.  Nap.  iii*  c.  i. 
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Although  thefe  commotions  Inuil  have  been  particulwlf 
unfavourable  to  the  more  elegant  literature,  yet  Latin 
poetry,  from  a  concurrence  of  xaufes,  had  for  fome  time 
begun  to  relapfe  into  barbari&i.  From  the  growing  encreafe 
of  chriftianity^  k  was  deprived  of  its  old  fabulous  embel- 
lifhments,  and  chiefly  en^loyed  in  compofing  ecclefiaftical 
hymns.  Amid  thefe  impediments  however,  and  the  necefTary 
degeneration  of  tafte  and  ftyle,  a  few  poets  fupported  the 
chara6%er  of  the  Roman  mufe  with  tolerable  dignity,  during 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  Thefe  were  Aufonius^ 
Paulinus,  Sidonius,  Sedulius,  Arator^  Juvencus,  Profper, 
and  Fortunatus.  With  the  lafl:,  who  ilourifhed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixth  oentury,  and  was  bifhop  of  Poitiers,  the 
Roman  poetry  is  foppo&d  to  have  expired. 

In  the  fixth  century  Europe  began  to  recover  fome  degree 
of  tr^iquillity.  Many  barbarous  countries  during  this  pe- 
riod, particularly  the  inhabitants  of  German^y,  of  Friefland^ 
and  other  northern  nations,  were  converted  to  the  chriftian 
faith  *•  The  religious  contcoverfies  which  at  .this  time  di- 
vided (the  Greek  and  Latin  jchurches,  roufed  the  minds  of 
men  to  literary  enquiries.  Thefe  difputes  in  fome  meafure 
called  ibrth  aibilities  which  otherwife  would  have  been  un- 
known and  unemployed ;  and,  together  with  the  iubtleties 
of  argumentation,  infenflbly  taught  the  graces  of  ftyle,  and 
the  habits  of  compofition.  Many  of  the  popes  were  perfons 
of  diftinguiihed  talents,  and  promoted  ufeful  knowledge  no 
3efs  by  example  than  authority.  P<olitical  union  was  by 
degrees  eftablifhed^  and  i^gular  fyftems  of  governmentt 
which  akme  can  enfure  perfonal  'fecurity,  arofe  in  the 
various  provinces  of  Europe  occupied  by  the  Gothic  tribes. 
The  Saxons  had  taken  .poITeffion  of  Britain,  the  Franks  be- 
xame  mafters  of  Gaul,  ihe  Huns  of  Pannonia,  the  Goths  x)f 

*  UCa^e.  S«ciil.  Moiioch.  j>.  44c, 
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^ain,  and  the  Lombards  of  Italy.  Hence  leifure  and  re^- 
|>o(e  difFufed  a  mildnefs  of  manners,  anid  introduced  the 
arts  of  peace ;  and,  awakening  the  human  mind  to  a  con^. 
ibioufnefs  of  its  powers,  direftedits::  faculties- to  their  proper. 
;obje£ts. 

In  the  mean  time,)no  fmaU  obftru£):ion'4:o  the  propagation  i 
ar  rather,  revivarof  lettersi  was  the  paucity  of  valuable  books.. 
The-  libraries,. ^particularly  thofe  of  Italy,  which  abounded, 
in  numerous*  and  ineftimable  treafures  of  literature,  were, 
•every  where  deftroyed  by  the  precipitate  rage  and  undiftin^- 
guifhing  violence  of  the   northern  amxiesu    Towards   the. 
dofe  of  the  feventk  century,  even  in .  thcv.  papal  library  ajt 
Rome,  the  number.<of  books  was^^  fodnconfiderable)  that  pope/ 
Saint  Martin  requefted  Sandiamand  biihop  of  Maeftricht,  if. 
I^ofiible,  to  fupply  this  xlefeft*  from  the  remotei):  parts  of  Ger<- 
many'.    In. •the  year.  85.5,  Lupus,   abbot  of  Ferrieres  ia.^ 
France,  fent  two  of  his  monks  to  pope  Benedidl  the  third». 
to  beg  a  copy  of  Gicero  de  Oratore,  and  Quintilian's 
Institutes  \. and. fome  ojther  books  j:  "  /or,  fays  the  abbot,.. 


«  Condi.  Tom.  xv.    pag.    fSy,  edit. 
'Baiis»  1641. 

^  There  are  very  early  manDlcripts  of 

.Quintilian's  ^nltiintef ,  as  we  (hall  ice  be- 

Jow ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  fitwy- 

rite  author  with  lome  writers  of  the  middle 

ages.    He  is  quoted  hy  John  of  SalifiNuy, 

.a  writer  of  the  elevendi  century.  Pol^crat. 

vii.  14.  iii.  7.  X.  1.  &c.     And  by  VmcenC 

•f  Besuftvais*  a  .writer  of  the  qiirteenth* 

Specul.  Hifl.  X.  1 1 .  ix.  i  25 .  His  declama- 

'Uons  are  faid  to  have  been  abridged 'by  our 

cxwrntryman  Adelardus  Bathonieniis,  and 

dedicated -to  the  biihopof  Baveux,  about 

die  year  11 30.    See*Catal.  Biol.  Leidenf.- 

jp.  381.  A.D.  17 16.  Poggius  Florentinoa, 

•an  eminent  reftorer  of  dnical  literature^ 

•fays,  that  in  the  year  i446»  he  found  .a 

unuch  more  corred  copy  of  Quintilian't 

Inftitutes  •  than  'ha4  been  yet  feen  in  Italy, 

almoft  pefiihing>  at  the  bottom  of  a  dark 

«eglcded  tower  ^.ibe  jnonaftery  of  firint 


<GalU  in  France,  t^ethervwith  'die  three* 
£rft,books»  and  half  the  fourth  of  Val&-- 
rius  Flaccus's  Argonautics,  and  A(coni)is 
Pediantts?s  <  comm«it  on  eight  .orations  of^ 
TuUy.    See  Poggii  Op.  p.  300.  Amft. 
1720.  8vo.    The  very  copy  of  ({uintilian, 
fomd  byPoflgius,  is. faid  to  have  been  kh^ 
lord  Sundemmd's  noble  library  now  at 
Blenheim.    Poggiusy  jn  his  Dialogde  De 
Iilfelicit;ate  Princippm* .  fays  of  himfelf^  , 
tl^  he  travened  all  over  'Germany  in  icaich 
of  i  books*    It  is  certain  that  by  his  means 

?[uintiliany  Tertullian,  Afconius  Pedianns, 
ucredu^    SaUoft,  Silins  'Italicna»   Colo- 
mella»   Maoiliiis,  .Tully's  Orations,  Am- 
iQianns  MarceUinuf >  Valerius  Flaccus,  and ' 
feme  of  the.I^dn  grammvians^  and  odier 
antient  authors,  were  recovered  from  ob- 
lMon«  and  l>rought  into  general  notice  Iw. 
bting  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.    F. . 
Babfluvs  Venetus,  CoBaudat.  ad  Pow*  (bt« 
yenet.  1417.   7  Jul.    Set  jiifo  GiPt^Mlt' 
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"  although  we  have  part  of  thcfe  books,  yet  there  is  no 
**  whole  or  complete  copy  of  them  in  all  France  *  "•     Albert 

abbot  of  Gemblours,  who  with  incredible  labour  and  immenfe 

'  I 

expence  had  collected  an  hundred  volumes  on  theological 
and  fifty  on  profane  fubjefls,  imagined  he  had  formed  a 
fplendid  library  ^.  About  the  year  790,  Charlemagne  granted 
ah  unlimited  right  of  hunting  to  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  Sithiu,  for  making  their  gloves  and  girdles  of  the  fkins 
of  the  deer  they  killed,  and  covers  for  their  books'.  We 
may  imagine  that  tiiefe  religious  were  more  fond  of  hunting 
than  reading.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  obliged  to  hunt 
before  they  could  read :  and  at  leaft  it  is  probable,  that 
under  thcfe  circumftances,  and  of  fuch  materials,  they  did 
not  manufa^ure  many  volumes.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  books  were  (o  fcarce  in. Spain,  that  one  and 
the  fame  copy  of  the  bible,  Saint  Jerom's  Epiftles,  and  fome 
volumes  of  ecclefiaftical  offices  and  martyrologies,  often 
ferved  feveral  different  monafteries  ".  Among  the  conftitu- 
tions  given  to  the  monks  of  England  bjt  archbifhop  Lanfranc, 
in  the  year  1072,  the  following  injunftion  occurs.  At  the 
beginning  of  Lent,  the  librarian  is  ordered  to  deliver  a  book 
to  each  of  the  religious :  a  whole  year  was  allowed  for  the 
perufal  of  this  book :  ^nd  at  the  returning  Lent,  thofe  monks 
who  had  neglefted  to  read  the  books  they  had  refpeftively 
received,  are  commanded  to  proftrate  themfelves  before  the 


Jg  littewti  d^Itt^a^  torn.  ix.  p.  178.  x. 
p^  417.  And  Leonard.  Aretin.  £pift. 
lib.  iv.  p.  160.  Chaucer  mentiooi  the 
Arronautics^f  Vakrios  FIacaii»  as  I  liave 
obierved»  Sect.  iii.  p..  126.  infr.  Co- 
iMneiios  iiffirvut  that  SiUus  Italicns,  is  one 
of  the  daffies  dira>yei£d  by  Poggius  in 
the  tower  of  the  monailciy  of  Suint  Gaul. 
Ad  Gjvald.  de  Poet,  Dial.  iV.  p.  240.  But 
Philippo  Koilcv  in  his  Rit^mta  M  Roma 
autkap  mentions  a  very  anuent  jnanufcript 
of  this  f  ofit  broaght  from  Spain  into  the 


Vatican 9  having  a  pi6lure  of  Hannibal^  it 
quale  h^ggi  fi  ritrova  nella  preditta  lihrari:.^ 

P-  83- 

^  Murator.  Antiq.  Ital.  iii.  p.  835.  And 
Lup.  £p.  ad  Baron,  ad  an.  856.  n.  8»  9. 
la* 

k  Pieory.  Hift.  Ecd.  \.  IviH.  c.  5a. 

'  Mabillon.  De  Re  Dipl.  p.  61 1 . 

"  Flcttiy,  nbi  fupr.  1.  liv.  c.  54.  Sec 
other  inftances  in  nift*  Lit.  Fr.  par  ReL 
Benedict  vii.  3. 

abbot, 
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t 

abbots  and  to  fupplicate  bis  indulgence ".  Tbis  regulation 
was  partly  occaiioned  by  the  I^qw  ftate  of  literature  which 
Lanfrane  found  in  the  Engliih  monafteries.  But  at  the 
fame  time  it  was  a  matter  of  necefTity^  and  is  in  great  mea-- 
fbre  to  be  referred  to  the  fcarcity  of  copies  of  ufeful  and 
fuitable  authors.  In  an  inventory  of  the  goods^  of  John  de 
PontifTara,  bifhop  of  Winchefter^  contained  in  his  capital 
palace  of  Wulvefey^  all  the  books  which  appear  are  nothing 
more  than  "  Septendecem  pecie  librc^um  de  dvuerjis  Scienciis  "*." 
Tbis  wast  in  the  year  12954..  The  fame  prelate,  in  the  year 
>299,  borrows  of  his  cathedral  convent  of  St.  Swithin  a;t 
Winchefter»  Bisliam  bene  glos^atam^  that  is>  the  Bible,, 
with  marginal  Annotations^  in  f wo  large  folio  volumes  :  but 
gives  a  bond  for  due  return  of  the  loan,  drawn  up  with, 
great  folemnity ''.  This  Bible  had  been  bequeathed  to  the 
convent  the  fame  year  by  Pontiffara^s  predeceflTor,  bifhop  Ni^ 
cholas  de  Ely :  and  in  confideration  of  fo  important  a  bequefty 
that  is,  ^^  pro  bona  Bib^a  di&i ^epifcopi  bene  glojata^'  and  one 
hundred  marks  in  money,  the  monks  founded  a  daily  mafs 
for  the  foul  of  the  donor  *.    When  a  fingle  book  was  be- 


«« 


*  *"  Unoft^Qiique  reddat  libroBi  qvi  ad 
legendttm  fibi  alio  a»no  fiwmt  OHnineii- 
datus :  et  qjii  cognoverat  fe  non  legifle 
Ubnun,  qiiem  recepit,  pioftratvs  calpam 
dicat,  et  mdolgcntiam  petat.  Iterum  li- 
*'  bromm  cuftos  nnicuique  fratrum  alium 
^*  libnrni  tribaat  ad  legendun.'*  Wilkiar. 
Condi,  i.  332.  S«c  alfo  the  order  of  the 
Provincial  chapter,  De  occuparione  mona- 
ckorm.  Reyiier,  Appcsd.  p.  129. 
«  Redftr.  PontUTar.  f.  ia6.  MS. 
r  '*  Omnibus  Chrifti  fidelibns  prefentes 
**  literas  vifuris  vel  infpeduri^y  Johannes 
"  dei  grada  Wynton  epifcopqsy  falutem  in 
«**  doiQino.  Noveritis  nos  ex  commodato 
'*  receptflr  a  dilt£tis  fifiis  noftris  Priore  et 
**  conventa  eccle^e  noftre  Wyntoir/unflm- 
<*  Bibliam  in  duobos  volominibiis  bene 
**  glofatam,  one  aliquando  fidt  bone  me- 
''*  none  domiM  Nteoht  Wy»ton  epifeopi 


*'  predeceflbris  noftri,  termino  perpetuo^ 
'*  feu  quamditt  nobis  placiierit,  mfpicien- 
**  dam,  teneudam*  et  habendam.  Ad  cujus 
**  ReiHtatioDem  eUdem  fideliteretiine  dolo 
**  fiaciendam>  obligamus  nos  per  prefisntes  r 
*^  quam  fi  in  vita  noAra  non  remtuerimns 
**  eiidem»  obligamus  ezecotores  noilrost  et 
**  omnia  bona  noftra  mobiiia  ^t  immobiliar 
**  ecclefiailica  et  mundana,  coherdoni  et 
'^  diAridioni  cnjaicunque  judicis  eccle- 
/*  iiaftid  et  fecularis  ^uem  predi6lQs  Prior 
**  et  conventus'  duxent  eKgendum»  ^uod 
**  poffint  eofdem  execntores  per  omnimo- 
**  dam  diifai£tionem  compellcre,  quoufqae 
<'  dida  BibKa  dtdlis  filiis  et  fititribns  fit 
'*  reftitata.  In  cnjas  rd  teftimoninm,  iigil- 
"  loffl,  &c.  Dat.  apod  WnlVefcye,  vi.  Kal. 
*' Maii»  anno  1299/'' Kegtftr.  Pontiffiu*. 
ut  inpr.  {.  193. 
^  Ibid.  f.  19. 

queathed 
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({ueathed  to  a  friend  or  relation,  it  was  feldom  without  many 
reftriftions  and  ftipulations- '.  If  any  perfon  gave  a  book  to 
a  religious  houfe,  he  believed  that  fo  valuable  a  donation 
merited  eternal  falvation,  and  he  offered  it  on  the  altar  with 
great  ceremony.  The  mod  formidable  anathemas  were  pe- 
remptorily denounced  againft  thofe  who  fhould  dare  to 
alienate  a  book  prefented  to  the  cloifter  or  library  of  a  reli- 
gious houfe.  The  prior  and  convent  of  Rochefter  declare, 
that  they  will  every  year  pronounce  the  irrevocable  fentence 
of  damnation  on  him  wl^o  (hall  purloin  or  conceal  a  Latin 
tranflation  of  Ariftotle's  Physics,  or  even  obliterate  the 
title  *•  Sometimes  a  book  was  given  to  a  monaftery  on  con- 
dition that  the  donor  (hould  have  the  ufe  of  it  during  his 
life :  and  fometimcs  to  a  private  perfon,  with  the  refervation 
that  he  who  receives  it  ihould  pray  for  the  foul  of  his 
benefa£lor<  The  gift  of  a  book  to  Lincoln  cathedral,  by . 
bifhop  Repingdon,  in  the  year  1422,  occurs  in  this  form 
and  under  thefe  curious  circumftances.  The  memorial  is 
written  in  Latin,  with  the  bifhop's  own  hand,  which  I  will 
give  in  Englifti,  at  the  beginning  of  Peter's  Breviary  of 
THE  Bible.  "  I  Philip  of  Repyndon,  late  bifhop  of  Lin- 
^^  coin,  give  this  book  called  Peter  de  Aureolis  to  the  new 
**  library  to  be  built  within  the  church  of  Lincoln :  refcrving  ^ 
**  the  ufe  and  pofleflion  of  it  to  Richard  Tryfely,  clerk, 
«  canon  and  prebendary  of  Miltoun,  in  fee,  and  to  the  term 
**  of  his  life :  and  afterwards  tQ  be  given  up  and  reftored  to 
the  faid  library,  or  the  keepers  of  the  fame,  for  the  time 
being,  faithfully  and  without  delay.  Written  with  my 
**  own  hand,  A.D.  1422'."    When  a  book  was  bought,  the 

'  At  duia :  ^<  Do  Henrico  Morie  fcolari.  Written  at  the  end  of  Latia  H$miUis  §m 

'' meD»   fi    contingat   eiun    prelb^terari:  tJk  Cantickst  MSS.  R^.-5.  C.  iiL  24*. 

jditer  erit  liber  domini  Jooanms  Sory,  Brit.  Muf. 

fie  qood  non  vendatur,  fed  tranfeat  inter  .  ^.^cc  n  /^  •» 

'*  cognato*  meos*  fi  fiierint  alsqai  Jnventi :  ^^^*  ^^«*  "  ^'  *»• 

**  fin  aatem,  ab  ono  prefbytero  ad  alium."  <  MSS.  Reg.  S  G.  fol.  iii.  Brit.  Mof.     • 

affair 


u 
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afiair  was  of  To  much  importance^  that  it  was  cuflomarjr  to 
alTemble  perfons  of  confequence  and  character,  and  to  make 
a  formal  record  that  they  were  prefent  .on  this  occafion. 
Among  the  royal  manufcripts,  in  the  book  of  the  Sentences 
of  Peter  Lombard^  an  archdeacon  of  Lincoln  has  left  this 
entry ".     "  This  book  of  the  Sentences  belongs  to  mafter 
"  Robert,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  which  he  bought  of  Geof- 
*'  frey  the  chaplain,  brother  of  Henry  vicar  of  Northel- 
«^  kington,  in  the  prefence  of  matter  Robert  de  Lee,  mafter 
<«  John  of  Lirling,  Richard  of  Luda,  clerk,  Richard  the  aU 
*^  moner,  the  faid  Henry  the  vicar  and  his  clerk,  and  others : 
<^  and  the  faid  archdeacon  gave  the  faid  book  to  God  and 
*^  faint  Ofwald,  and  to  Peter  abbot  of  Barton,  and  the  con- 
"  vent  of  Barden ''."    The  difputed  property  of  a  book  often 
oceafioned  the  moft  violent  altercations.    Many  claims  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  to  a  manufcript  of  Matthew  Paris^ 
belonging  to  the  laft-mentioned  library:    in  which  John 
RuiTell,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  thus  conditionally  defends   or 
explains  his  right  of  pofTeilion.   ^^  If  tlus  book  can  be  proved 
•*  to  be  or  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  exempt  monaftery 
<^  of  faint  Alban  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  I  declare  this  to 
^<  be  my  mind,  that,  in  that  cafe,  I  ufe  it  at  prefent  as  a 
*f  loan  under  favour  of  thofe  monks  who '  belong  to  the 
^  Xaid  monaftery.    Otherwife,  according  to  the  condition 
«  imder  which  this  book  came  into  my  poffeffion,  I  will 
that  it  (hall  belong  to  the  college  of  the  blefled  Win- 
chefter  Mary  at  Oxford,  of  the  foimdation  of  William 
Wykham.     Written  with  my  own  hand  at  Bukdane, 
I  Jan.  A.D.  1488.  Jo.  Lincoln,    Whoever  (hiall  obliterate 
**  or  deftroy  this  writing,  let  him  be  anathema  *•"    About 


« 

cc 
cc 


*  It  is  in  Latin.  wiitten  bv  Matthew  Paris  in  bitown  liafid* 

'^  9  B.  ix.  1  •  BuHc  Lilntm  Jidii  frmtir  Mmttkmius  Pw 

«  Written  in  Latin.  Cod.  MSS.  Reg^  rifienft-^vkaigi^  in  it  €<elefi^  S*  Mam^ 

i4.C.Tiii.  2.  foL    In  this  manufcript  u  fince  eraftd. 

Vol.  I.  b                                      the 
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the ytar  X225»  Rog^  de  Inftik»  dtan  of  York»  gave  ibveard 
Latin  bibles  to  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford^  with  a  condi* 
tion  that  the  fltidents  who  perafed  them  fhould  df pofit  a 
cautionary  pledge '.  The  library  of  that  univerfity»  before 
the  year  1300,  confifted  only  of  a  few  tifa^s^  chsindA  or 
kept  in  cheits  in  the  choir  of  St.  Mary's  church  '•  In  the 
year  i2^7r  ^^  fchohura  and  dtizens.  of  Oxford  aflaulted 
and  entirely  pillaged  the  opulent  Benedt€titie  abbey  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Abingdoii.  Acoocig  the  books  they 
found  there,  were  one  hundred  pfalters^  as  many  grayles, 
and  forty  miilals,  which  undoubtedly  Ibelonged  to  the  chcnr 
of  the  church;  but  beTides  thdfe,  there  were  only  twenty* 
two  CODICES,  which  I  interpret  books  coi  common  fub^eds  \ 


y  Wood,  Hift.  Antiq.  Univ.  Owm.  ii. 
4^.  qpL  1..  it  was  common  to  knd  money 
on  tke  depoTit  of  a  book.  There  were 
ptifoKc  dierar  in  the  univerfitiesy  and  per* 
nap«  fonie  other  places,  for  Ireceiviiig  the 
bcoks  io  depoiited ;  many  of  which  fiitl 
remain^  with  an  infertabn  in  the-  hMt 
pa^Sy  ooAtainiae  the  oonditioa^  of  the. 
pledge. .  I  will  tnrow  together  a  fqv  in- 
iUnces  kk  thk  note.  la  Paer  Cdnielor's 
S^iioi^ASTicAL  U1STOR.T,  '  *'  Cautio 
<*'Thom2  Wybaum  excepGi  Ih  Cifta  de 
'^'Ctiich^H  A.  D.  1469,  29  die  «ienf. 
*«^gttfti.  Et  eft  liber  M.  Petri^  Sec. 
"El  Jacct  pro  xxvi/.  tiii^,**  Mnf.  Brit. 
M$8*  Rqg-  2  C.  fol.  i.  In  a  P»alter 
cum  glofla,  <'  A.  D.  1326,  Ifte  Liber  im- 
'^pt^'oVatnr  Mae.  Jacobo  de  Ifpanta  ca- 
"-nqnico  S.  PauTi  London,  per  firatrem 
**  Willlelmuntde  Rokeile  de  ordme  et  con- 
**'  ventn  Pnecticateram  Londonie^  fro^xxs. 
**»  quern  iddm  frater  WiUklmus  sdoe^t  mu- 
<«  tuo  de  precfidlo  Jacobo  ad  opus  preditt 
**  ednv^Htusy  lolvendos  in  qaindena  S.  Mi- 
**  chaelis  proxime  ventura.  ConJonatur  quia 
"  /au(er.''  Ibid.  3  E  vii.  fol.  In  Bernard's 
HOMKLifii  o»  Tus  CkmrioLiSp  **  Can^ 
**-tii^  Thottie  Mylfyng  impofita  cifie*  de 
**  llodbtti7>  10  <tie  Decen»b.  A..1X  1491. 
**  Et  jacet  pro  xxi."  Ibid.  6  C.  ix*  Thefe 
pledges,  among  other  particulars,  (hew  the 


prioes  of  books  in  Ae  BMddloaget^  a.  tfipi& 
which  I  (haQ  touch  upon  below. 

■  Kegiftr.  Uptv.  Qxon.  C.  64.  a. 

•  Wood,  HiiH.  ut  iupr.  i.  16.3.  cot.  t* 
Leland  mentions  thi^  library,  but  it  is  jnft 
before  the  diflbtution  of  the  monaftery. 
"  Cam  excotertm  ^ ulveitm  fit  Uattaa  Ab- 
**  bandnnenfis  bibliothecs.^'  Script.  Brit« 

L238.  See  aHa  J.  Twyne,  Comm.  de 
b^  Albfamic.li)).  n.  p.  130.  edit.  Loud* 
159a..  I  have  mentioned  the  libraries  of 
many  monafbries  below.  See  alfo  what  is 
faid  of  thA  librarie»ef  the  Mendicant  Fri^rs^ 
SECT.ix.  p.  292.  infr.  Thatof  Grey  Friars 
in  London  was  filled  widi  books  at  the  toSt 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty-fix  pounds  in 
the  year  1432.  Leland.  Coll.  i.  109*  In 
the  year  1482,  the  library  of  :thd  abbev 
of  Leicefter  contained  eight. laree  ftalla 
wlu<;h  were  filled  with  books.  Gal.  Charyte, 
Re|;iftr.  libr.  et  Jocal.  omninok  in  mbnaft* 
S.  Mar.  de  pratis  prope  Leceftriam.  MSS. 
Bibr.  Bodl.  LKud.  I.  7;.  fol;  membr.  See 
f.  1 39^  Their  ie  an  aocount  of  the  library 
of  Dover  priory^  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Arch. 
B.  24.  Leland  fays,  that  the  library  of 
Norwidi  priory  was  **  bonis  -^refertifima 
"  libris."  Script.  Brit.  p.  247.  See  alio 
Idand's  account  of  St.  Auftin's  lihraiy  at 
Canterbury,  ibid*,  p.  299*  Concerning 
which,  compare  Liifr  TJbem^  Sfroiti  d» 

liiruria 
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And  dtliough  the  inventio|i  of  paper,  fit  llie  -clofe  of  the 
elevienth  century,  conftributed  to  fnttitiply^  manufciipts,  tmd 
CDiifequently  to  facilitate  knowledge,  yet  even  fo  Iste  as  the 
mgn  of  our  Henry  tlie  (iisth)  I  hav«  ^foov^red  the  IbUowing 
fomark^e  inftance  of  the  incdnveniencies  and  impediments 
to  ^ftudy,  which  muft*  have  been  prodtfced  hy  a  fcafcity  of 
^oks.  It  is  in  the  ftatutes  of  Sti  Mary's  college  at  Oxfond, 
founded  as  a  ieminary  to  O&ney  abbey  in  the  year  1446, 
^^^  Let  no  fdiolar  occupy  a  book  in  the  library  above  oat 
><  ihour,  or  two  hours. a(t  moft ;  fo  that  others  ^fhall  be  hia- 
^  dered  from  the  ufc  of  the  fame  ^  *\  The  famous  library 
•eftablilhed  in  the  univerfrty  of  ^ifford,  by  that  munificent 
patron  of  literature  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefter,  contained 
only  fix  hundred  v(dumes  \  About  the  commencement  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  there  were  only  four  ckffics  in  the 
.royal  library  at  Pari^.  Thefe  w[ere  one  copy  of  -Cicero,  -Ovid, 
iLucan,  and  Boethius.  The  r^  Were  chiefly  books  of  t}tva- 
^tion,  which  included  but  few  of  the  fathers  :  many  treatifes 
of  aftrology,  geomancy,  chiromancy,  and  medecine,  oiiginally 
written  in  Arabic,  and  tranflated  into  Latin  or  French : 
«pande£ls,  chronicles,  and  romances.  This  collection  was 
:principally  made  by  Charles  the  fith,  wha  began  his  reign 


C  C.  C.  Oxon.  125.  ^  And  BiU.  Cotton, 
*Brit.  'Mof.  Jul.  C.  vi.  4.  And  Leland, 
Cc^«  ill.  lo.  1 20,  Leland  ytho  w^is  libra* 
run  to  Henry  the  eighth,  removed  a  large 
<eiuntky  oF^akiaUe  maaHTcripts  from  St. 
'Miiftio's,  Canterbanr,  apdfifom^dier'mo- 
nafteries  at  the  diilolution,  to  that  kind's 
library  at  Weftminfter.  See, Script.  Bnt. 
Ethbl&tanus.  And.AlSS.  Reg.  i.  A« 
!rviiL  ^For  the  fake  of  conneQion  I  will 
oblcrve,  that  among  our  cathedral  libraries 
.^f  'topo^  im<m$»  ^  of  <th€  chwidi  of 
Wells  was  moft  magni4i9W;  it(Wa«»b^ilt 
about  the  year  1420,  and  contained  twen- 
Jtj^Bxe  ^irijidows-'OA  either 'fide.  Lelandj 
Coll.  i  p.  109.  Ifli^ which  ftate#  I  bdkw, 
it  iK^^tinues  atjprefent*    N(Mr  is  it  quite  fo- 


reign to  the  fii^«d  j>f  this  Jiote  io  /add, 
thtt  king  Qqiry  the  fixth  intended  a  li- 
brary at%ton  college,  fifty-two  feet  long, 
j|ad  twqnty-^ur  .^road:  «id  anotl^er  at 
•King's  college  in  Cambridge  of  the  fame 
breadA,  cbvt  one  hundred  and  two  feet  in 
Jei^gtii.  Ex  Teftam.  dat.  xii.  /h|ar.  aM7« 

^  *'  Nullus  occupet  unum  librum,  vel 
<*  occupari  fadat,  ultra  unam  horam  et 
^  if uas  ad  majus :  £c  CTod  cseteri  4«tra- 
^*  Jiantqr  .a  t^u  et  .Audio  ejufilem."  6ta- 
tut.  CoU.  S.  Farias  pro  Oftaey.  Db  Li- 
*BibA&iAwf.^2i.  MSS.  Rawlinf.  Bibl.  Bedl. 

«  Wood,  ubi  fnpr.  ii.  ,49.  col.  «!•  It 
^fu  not  opened  tttl  the  year  14S0.  Ilnd* 
p.  50.  coL  u 
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DISSERTATION        U. 

in  1365.  This  monarch  was  paffionately  fond  of  reading, 
and  it  was  the  fafhion  to  fend  him  prefents  of  books  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  Thefe  he  ordered  to 
be  elegantly  tranfcribed^  and  richly  illuminated ;  and  he  placed 
them  in  a  tower  of  the  Louvre,  from  thence  called^  Ja  toure 
de  la  libraire.  The  whole  confifted  of  nine  hundred  volumes. 
They  were  depofited  in  three  chambers ;  which,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  were  wainfcotted  with  Iriih  oak,  and  cieled  with 
cyprefs  curioufly  carved.  The  windows  were  of  painted 
^glafs^  fenced  with  iron  bars  and  copper  wire.  The  Engliih 
became  maftersof  P^ris  in  the  year  1425.  On  which  event, 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France,  fent  this  whole  li- 
brary, then  confiding  of  only  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three 
volumes,  and  valued  at  two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  twenty^ 
three  livres,  into  England;  where  perhaps  they  became  the 
ground- work  of  duke  Humphrey's  library  juil  mentioned*. 
Even  fo  late  as  the  year  147I1  when  Louis  the  eleventh 
^of  France  borrowed  the  works  of  the  Arabian  phyfician 
Rhafis,  from  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  he  not  only . 
depofited  by  way  of  pledge  a  quantity  of  valuable  plate,  but 
was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with  him  as 
furety  in  a  deed  \  by  which  he  bound  himielf  to  return,  it 
under  a  confiderable  forfeiture*.  The  exeeffive  prices  of 
books  in,  the  middle  ages,  afford  numerous  and  curious 
proofs.  I  will  mention  a  few  only.  In  the  year  1 174,  Wal- 
ter, prior  of  St.  Swithin's  at  Winchefter,  afterwards  elefted 
abbot  of  Weftminfterjt  a  writer  in  Latin  of  the  lives  of  the 
biihops  who  were  his  patrons  ^y  purchafed  of  the  monks  of^ 

*  See  M.  Boivuiy  Mem.  tit  H.  p.  747.  at  large  befowi  Dt  «m^#  emmwmcMndi ftu^ 

4tO.    Who  iaysy  that  the  regent  praented  dtmtihus  Uhr^i  n%ftr9u  cap.  xix. 

to  hit  brother-in-law  HmniSirey  duke  of  -     •  «  .  _i.    .    «.-.    ^u    •     -tr       *    . 

Gloocefterarich  copy  of  a  ttanflation  of  *.^^?*^*  "**•  Charles  V.  voL  i. 

livv  into  French,  which  had  been  prefcnted  P-  »*'  •  «"*•  •^• 

to  the  king  of  France.  x  William  Giftid  and  Henry  dc  Mois, 

'  See  Bnry^i  PuiLOBiatONi  mentioned  bilhopt  6f  Winchefter. 

Dorchefter 


DISSERTATION       II. 

Dorchefter  in  Oxfordfhire,  Bede's  Homilies,  and  faint  Auftin's 
Pfalter,  for  twelve  meafures  of  barley,  and  a  pall  on  which 
was  embroidered  in  filver  the  hiftory  of  faint  Birinus  con- 
verting a  Saxon  king*".    Among  the  royal  manufcripts  in 
the  Britifh  mufeum  there  is  Comestor's  Scholastic  His- 
tory in  French ;  which,  as  it  is  recorded  in  a  blank  page 
at  the  beginning,   was  taken  from  the  king  of  France ^  at: 
the  battle  of  Poitiers;    and  being  purchafed  by  William: 
Montague  earl  of  Salifbury  for  one  hundred   mars,   was; 
ordered  to  be  fold  by  the  laft.will  of  his  countefs  Elizabeth 
for  forty  livres*.    About  the  year  1400,   a  copy  of  John. 
<^  Meun's  Roman  de  la  Rose,  was  fold  before  the  palace- 
gate  at  Paris  for  forty  crowns  or  thirty-three  pounds  fix 
and  fix-pence  ^»    But  in  purfuit  of  thefe  anecdotes,  I  am. 


^  Regiftr.  Priorat.  S.  Switfcin.  Wintoir. 
ttt  fnpr.  MS.  quatem.  •  .  *' Pro  duodedm- 
**  menf.  (or  mod.)  ordei,  ct  una  palla 
**  broAiata  in  argento  com  hiftoria  fanftf 
**  Birini  convertentis  ad  fidem  Kynegylfwn 
'*  regem  Gewyfeomm:  necnon  Olwaldi 
*'  r^s  Northambranomm  fafdpicntis  de 
"  ibote  KynegylTom.'*  Gewyleorom  it 
die  Weil  Saxons.  This  hiftory ,  with  others 
of  faint  Birinns,  is  repreiented  on  the  an* 
tient  font  of  Norman  workmanfiup  in  Win- 
chefter  cathedral :  on  the  windows  of  the 
abbe^-chnrch  of  Dorchefter  near  Oxford : 
and  m  the  weftem  front  and  windows  of 
Lincoln  cathedral.  With  all  which  churches 
Birinus  was  conneded.  He  was  buried:in 
that  of  Dorchefter,  Whart.  Anel.  Sacr.  i. 
190.  And  in  Bever's  manufcript  Chronicle, 

.or  his  Continoator,  cited  below,  it  is 
faid,  that  a  marble  cenotaph  of  marvellous 
(cnlpture  was  conftru6bd  over  his  grave  in 
Dorchefter  church  about  the  year  1 320.  I 
find  no  mention  of  this  monument  in  anv 
other  writer.  Bever.  Chron.  MSS.  Coll. 
Trin.  Oxon.  Num.  x.  f.  66, 

1  MSS.  19  D  ii.  La  Bible  Hysto- 
aiAVSy  ott  Lbs  Histories  bscolas- 
Ta  Bs.    The  tranfcript  is  of  the  fourteenth 

-century.    This  is  the  cntiy^  **  Ceft  livre 


*<  foft  pnft  oue  te  roy  de  France  a  la  ta* 
**  taille  de  Peyters :  .et  le  bon  counte  de  Sa* 
**  refbirs  William  Montagu  la  achata  pur. 
'*^-cent  mars,  et  le  dona  a  fa  compaigne 
**  Elizabeth  la  bone  countefle,  que  dieux 
**  aftbile.-^Le  quele  lyvre  le  dite  countefle 
**  affigna  a  fes  executours  de  le  rendre  pur 
*•  xl.liyres." 

^  It  belonged  to  the  late.  Mr.  Amesj 
aothoc#of  the  Typo.grabhicaj..  Abc^n* 
<^  iTi  B s «  In  a  blank  leaf  was  written^ . 
*'  Ceft  lyvir  coft  a  palas  dn  Parys  quarante 
**  corones  d'  or  (ans  mentyr.''  I  have  ob- 
ferved  in  another  place,  that  in  the  year 
1430,  Nicholas  de  Lyra  was  tranfcribed  at 
the  expence  of  one  hundred  marcs.  Sb  c  t  .  ix. 
p.  292.  infr.  I  add  here  the  valuation  of 
books .  bequeathed  to  Merton  college  at 
Oxford,  before  the  year  1 300.  A  Scholaf- 
ticalHiflory,  20/.  A  Concordantia,  10/. 
The  four  greater  Prophets,  with  glofles, 
5  /.  Liber  Anfelmi  cum  quaeftionibus  Tho- 
mse  de  Malo,  1 2  /.  Quodlibetx  H.  Gan- 
davenfis  et  S.  Thomse  Aquinatis,  10/.  A 
Pfalter  with  glofles,  10/.  Saint  Auftin  on 
Genefis,  10/.  MS.  Hist,  of  Merton 
CoLLEGB,  by  A.  Wood.  Bibl.  Bodl. 
Cod.  Rawlinf.  I  could  add  a  variety  of 
other  inftances.    The  curious  reader  who 

iiseks 
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impreceptiUy  feduced    into    later   periods,    or  rtther   am 
deviatmg  from  my  fubjed.      ' 

After  the  calamities  which  the  ftate  of  literature  fuftaifi9d 
in  confequence  of  the  inouriions  of.  the  northern  nations^ 
the  firft  reftorers  of  the  anti^it  philofophical  fciences  in 
Enrope,  the  ftudy  of  which,  by  openii^  the  faculties  and 
extending  the  views  of  mankind,  gradually  led  thie  way  to 
other  parts  of  learning,  were  the  Arabians.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  tins  wonderful  people,  equally  fa^ 
mous  for  their  conqnefb  and  their  love  of  letters,  in  ravaging 
the  Afiatic  provinces,  rfound  many  Greek  books,  which  they 
read  with  infinite  avidity :  and  fuch  was  the  gratification 
they  received  from  this  fortunate  acquifition^  and  fo  power* 
fully  their  curiofity  was  excited  to  make  further  difcoveries 
in  this  new  field  of  knowledge,  that  they  requefted  their  ca- 
liphs to  procure  from  the  emperor  at  Conftantinople  the  bed 
Ore^  writers*  Thefe  they  carefully  tranflated  into  Arabic  *". 
But  every  part  of  the  Grecian  literature  did  not  equally 
gratify  their  tafle.  The  Greek  poetry  they  rejected,  becaufc 
^it  inculcated, poly theifm  and  idolatry,  which  were  inconfiftent 
with  their  religion.  Or  perhaps  it  was  too  cold  and  too 
correal  for  their  extravagant  and  romantic  conceptions'. 


"leeks  further  iiirorm2do&  on  dib  (aaSl  yet 
not  nnentertaining  branch  of  literaty  hif- 
torv,  is  referred  to  Gafor.  Naad.  Aildit^ 
i  r  HiSU  de  Looys  ».  par  Comines.  edit. 
Frefii.  torn.  iv.  281,  &c. 

*  See  Abulfkrag.  per  Fbcock,  Dynaft.  p. 
f  60.  Greek  was  a  ftmiliar  language  to 
the  Arabians.  Theacccmptsof  tfaecaOph's 
treafury  were  always  written  in  Greeic  dll 
the  year  of  Chfiflyij.  Thevwertthfti 
ordered  to  be  drawn  in  Arabic.  Manv 
proofs  of  this  nught  be  motioned,  Gtedc 
was  a  fattiiliar  langoage  in  Mahomet's 
houfhold.  Zaid,  one  oF  Mahomet's  fecrr- 
tariesy  to  whom  he  di6btted  the'Koran,  was 
a  perfeft  matter  of  Greeks  Sale's  fiefim. 
Difc.  p«  i44f  145-    l^t  Arabic  gold  coins 


were  always  infcribed  with  Greek  tegendt 
till  about  the  year  700. 

'  Yet  it  appears  from  many  of  theirfic^ 
tions,  that  fome  of  die  Greek  poets  were 
not  imfamiliar  among  them,  perhaps  long 
before  theperiodaffigned  in  the  text,  llieo- 
philos  Eddfenus^  a  Maronfte,  by  profi^OA 
on  aftronomer»  tranflated  Homer  into  Syriac 
about  the  year  770.  Theophan.  Chrooogr. 
p.  376.^  Abttlfarag.  ut  fnpr.  p.  2 1 7.  Rei* 
nefius,  in  his  -very  curious  account  of  die 
"mant^tript  colkaien  bfGruk  tbemflsin  tht 
library  of  Saxe-Goma,  relates,  that  fooa 
after  the  year  75a,  the  Arabians  tranflated 
Homer  and  Pindar,  zmtn^  other  Greek 
boobs.  Emeit.  Salom.  Cyprian.  Catal* 
Codd.  MSS.  "Bibl.  Gothan.  p»  71.  S7. 

Apod 
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Of  the  Gscek  hiftcoy  they  made  no  ufe,  becaufe  it  recorded! 
events  whidb  preced^  their  prophet  Mahomet.    Accuftomed 
to  a  ddpotic  empire,  they  negkifted  the  political  fyftems  of. 
dae  Greeks,  which  taught  republLcan  freedom.     For  the 
ikme  reafoiu  they  defpifed  the  eloquence  of  the  Athenisui 
orators.    The  Greek  ethics  were  fuperieded  by  their  Alcoran, . 
awl  on  this  accomit  they  did  not  ftudy  the  works  of  Plato  \ 
Therefore  no  other  Greek  books  engaged  dieir  attention  but 
thofe  whidi  treated  of  mathematical,  metaphyikal,  and  phy- 
fical  knowledge.    Mathematics  coincided  with  their  natural 
turn  to  aftronomy  and  arithmetic.    Metaphyfics,  or  logic, 
fuked  their  fpeculative  genius,  their  love  of  tracing  intricate 
and  abftrafled  truths,  and  their  ambition  of  being  admired* 
for  difficult  and  remote  reiearcbes.    Phyfics,  in  which  I  in*^ 
elude  medicine,  afSfted  the  chemical  experiments  to  which 
they  were  ib  much  addided " :  and  medicine,  while  it  was 
connefled  with  chomiftry  and  botany,  was  a  prafitlcal  art  of 
knmcdiate  utility  \     Hence  they  ftudied  Arlftotle,   Galen,. 


s 


Apod  Fable.  BibL  Gr.  nL  p.  753*  It  is 
however  certain^  that  the  Gredc  philofo* 
phers  were  their  objeds.  Compare  Eufeb. 
Renandot.  de  Barb.  Ariflotel.  Verfionib. 
apwl  Fabnc,  BibL  Gr.  xii.  p.  252.  258. 

**^  Yet  Reineiitts  iays,  that  about  the  ycar> 
750,  they  ttanilated  Plato  iato  Arabic :  to- 

f  ether  with  the  works  of  S.  Auftin,  Axn- 
rofe,  jerom,  Leo,  and  Gregory  the  Great. 
Ubi  iiipr.  p.  25o«  Leo  Afficaniu  men- 
tions, among  the  works  of  Averroes,  £xf  o- 
aiTiONEs  RsiPUBLiCA  Platonjs.  But 
he  died  ib  late  as  the  year  izo6.  De  MecL 
«t  Philofbph.  Arab.  cap.  xx. 

»  The  earlier  AcabchemiA,  whofe  wri- 
tinga  are  now  extant,  was  Jeber.  He  is 
about  the  feventh  century.  His  book« 
called  by  Golius  his  Latin  tranflatort  Laph 
FhiJ»/bpJbcruPi^WBiiWTiXttn£rSLmGicek,Mjid 
i^terwards  tranfiated  b^  Its  author  into  Ara- 
bic. For  Jeber  was  originally  a  Greek  and 
a  ChriiHa&^and  afterwards  went  into  Aiia^ 
and  embraced  Mohammedifki.  See  Leo 
Afncan.  lib.  iii;  c.  106.  The  learned 
Eoerhaave  aiierts,  that  many  of  Jeber'a 


experimeuta  are  verified  by  frtkmtfmtf^ 
tice^and  that  feveral  of  them  B4ve  been- 1^ 
vived  as  modem  difooveries.  Boerhaave 
adds,  that,  except  the  fancies  about  the 
philoibpher'siloney  theexa6hie(sof  Jeber'a 
operations  is  furpriiing.  HilL  Cheaaikb.  p* . 
14,  ic.  Lond.  1727. 

»  Their  leanung,    bat  efpeciijiy  their 
medical  knowledge,  floori&ed  moft  in  Sa^ 
kmo,  a  dty  of  Italy,  where  it  Ibrmed  ^ 
famous    Scho/a    SaJn-mUuuu      The  little 
book  of  medical  precepts  in  leoniiie  heroics^ 
which  bears  the  name  of  that  ichool.  ia 
%vell  known .    This  fyilem  wwis  oompeftd  at 
the  deiire  of  Robert  duke  of  Nomg|idy# . 
William  the  Conqueror's  brodier :    who» 
returning  from  ]eznf;4em  in  one  of  die 
cru&des,  and  having  heacd  of  the  &flieL.Q£ 
thoie  SatemiunphyScians,  applied  to  thoai 
for  the  cure  of  a  wound  made  by  a  potteed. 
arrow*    It  was  written  not  only  m  verfe* .. 
butin  rhyming  ycTf<;,  th4t  the  prinoe^mt^ 
more  eaiily  fetain  the  rules  in  his  memovy- . 
It  was  publiihed  1 1 00.   Hie  auth^s  name 
is  Giovanni  di.MiIano»  a  cdehotted  S»- 

leitutaA ' 
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and  Hippocrates,  with  unremitted  ardour  and  afliduity :  they 
tranflated  their  writings  into  the  Arabic  tongue  %  and  by 
degrees  illuftrated  them  with  voluminous  commentaries^. 
Thefe  Arabic  tranflations  of  the  Gredc  philofophers  produced 
new  treatifes  of  their  own,  particularly  in  medicine  and  me- 
taphyfics.  They  continued  to  extend  their  conquefts,  and 
their  frequent  incurfions  into  Europe  before  and  after  the 
ninth  century,  and  their  abfolute  eftablifhment  in  Spain, 
imported  the  rudiments  of  ufeful  knowledge  into  nations  in- 
volved in  the  groffeft  ignorance,   and  unpoflfelTed  of  the 


lernitan  phyiician.  The  monks  of  Caffino 
hereafter  mentioned,  much  improved  this 
Ibidy.  See  Chron.  Caifin.  1.  iii.  c.  3c. 
Medicine  was  st  firft  pradifed  by  the  monies 
or  the  demr,  who  adopted  it  with  the 
reft  of  the  Arabian  learning.  See  P.  Diac. 
De  Vir.  illufb*.  cap.  xiiL  et  ibid.  Not. 
Mar.  See  alfo  Ab.  De  Nuce  ad  Chron. 
Caffin.  h  i.  c.  9.  And  Leon.  Oftienf.  Chron. 
1.  iii.  c.  7.  See  Sect,  xvii,  p.  442.  infr. 

P  Compare  Renaudot.  nbi.  fapr.  p.  258. 

^  Their  caliph  Al-Manun,  was  a  ftneu- 
lar  enconrager  of  thefe  tranflations.  He 
was  a  great  mafter  of  the  fpecnlative  fden- 
ces;  and  for  his  better  information  hi 
them>  invited  learned  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  Bagdat.  He  fivoared  the 
learned  of  every  religion :  and  in  return 
thev  made  him  pre£its  of  their  works, 
collected  from  the  choiceft  pieces  of  eaftem 
Itteratore,  whether  of  Indians,  Jews,  Ma- 
p;ians,  or  oriental  chriftians.  He  expended 
immenfe  iimM  in  parchaiing  valuable  books 
written  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Greek, 
that  ihev  might  be  tianflated  into  Arabic 
Manv  iGreek  treatifes  of  medicine  were 
tranflated  into  diat  language  by  his  orders. 
He  hired  the  moft  learned  pedons  from  all 
quarters  of  his  vail  dominions  to  make  thefe 
tranflations.  Many  celebrated  aflonomers 
flouriflied  in  his  reign:  and  he  was  himfelf 
fiuned  for  his  ikill  in  aftronomy.  This  was 
about  the  year  of  Chrift  820.  See  Leo 
African,  de  Med.  et  Phil.  Arab.  cap.  i. 
Al-Makin,  p.  1 59, 140.    Eiitych.  p.  434, 

435- 


A  curious  circumftance  of  the  envy  with 
which  the  Greeks  at  Conftantinople  treated 
this  growing  philofophy  of  the  Arabians, 
ii  mentioned  by  Cedienus.  Al-Manun 
hearing  of  one  Leo,  an  excellent  mathe- 
matician at  Conftantinople,  wrote  to  the 
emperor,  requeftin^  that  Leo  might  be 
permitted  to  fettle  m  his  dominions,  with 
a  moft  ample  falary,  ms  a  teacher  in  that 
fcience.  The  emperor  by  this  means  being 
made  acquainted  with  Leo's  merit,  efta* 
bliflked  a  ijdiool,  in  which  he  appointed  Leo 
a  profeflbr,  for  the  fake  of  a  ipedou^  ex** 
cuie.  llie  caliph  fent  a  fecond  time  to 
the  empeh>r,  entreating  that  Leo  might' 
lefide  with  him  for  a  fliort  nme  only ;  of- 
fiering  likewife  a  large  fum  of  money,  and 
terms  of  lafting  peace  and  alliance.  On. 
i^ich  the  emperor  immediately  created  Leo 
biihop  of  Theflalonica.  Cedren.  Hift. 
Comp.  548.  ieq.  Herbelot  alfo  relates^ 
that  the  uune  caliph,  Co  univerfal  was  his 
fearch  after  Greek  books,  procured  a  copy 
of  Apollonius  Pergsras,  the  mathemati- 
cian. But  this  copy  only  contained  feven 
books.  In  the  mean  time,  finding  by  the 
IntroduAion  that  the  whole  connfted  of 
right  books,  and  that  the  eighth  book  was 
the  foundation  of  the  reft,  and  being  in- 
formed that  there  was  a  complete  copy  in 
the  emperor's  library  at  Conirantinople,  he 
applied  to  him  for  a  tranfcri^t.  But  the 
Greeks,  merely  from  a  principle  of  jea- 
loufy,  would  not  fufFer  the  application  to 
reach  the  emperor,  and  it  did  not  take  ef- 
k&.    Kblioth.  Oriental,  p.  978.  col.  a. 
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means  of  inftruflion.  They  founded  univcrfities  in  many 
cities  of  Spain  and  Africa '.  They  brought  with  them  their 
books,  which  Charlemagne,  emperor  of  France  and  Ger*% 
many,  commanded  to  be  tranflated  from  Arabic  into  Latin ' : 
and  which,  by  the  care  and  encouragement  of  that  liberal 
prince,  being  quickly  diiTeminated  over  his  extenfive  domi<* 
nions,  foon  became  familiar  to  the  weftern  world.  Hence  it 
is,  that  we  find  our  early  Latin  authors  of  the  dark  ages 
chiefly  employed  in  writing  fyftems  of  the  moft  abftruTe 
iciences :  and  from  thefe  beginnings  the  Ariftotelic  philofo-- 
phy  acquired  fuch  eftablifliment  and  authority,  that  from 
long  prefcription  it  remains  to  this  day  the  facred  and  un-^ 
controverted  doftrine  of  our  (chools '.  From  this  fountain 
the  infatuations  of  aftrology  took  pofTefiion  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  were  continued  even  to  modern  times.  To  the 
peculiar  genius'  of  this  people  it  is  owing,  that  chemiftry 
became  blended  with  fo  many  extravagancies,  obfcured  witK 
unixitditgible  jargon,  and  filled  with  fantaftic  notions,  myfle- 


^  ^  Set  Hotting.  Hift.  Ecd.  Saec.  ix.  teSt. 
S.  lit.  G  g.  Acoording  to  the  heUt  writers 
of  oriental  hiftory,  the  Arabians  had  made 
great  advances  on  the  ooafts  commanicating 
with  Spain,  I  mean  in  Africa,  about  the 
year  of  Chrift  692.  And  they  became  ac- 
tually matters  of  Spain  itfelf  in  the  year 
712.  See  Mod.  Umv.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 
r^9.  edit.  1 759.  It  may  be  obferved,  that 
Sicily  became  part  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens^  within  fixty  years  after  Maho- 
met's death,  and  in  the  feventh  centuiy, 
together  with  almoft  all  Afia  and  Africa. 
Only  part  of  Greece  and  the  leflfer  Afia 
then  remained  to  the  Grecian  empire  at 
Conftantinople.  Conring.  De  Script.  &c« 
Conraient.  p.  101.  edit.  Wratifl.  1727. 
See  alfb  Univ.  Hift.  nt  fupr. 

"  Cnf^ian.  de  Cacfarib.  p.  419. 

*  Yet  it  muft  not  be  fbr^t,  that  S.  AuiUn 
had  tranflatedpart of  Anftotle*s logic  from 
the  original  Greek  into  Latin  before  the 
fifth  century ;  and  that  the  peripatetic  phi- 


lofephy  mnfl  have  been  partly  known  to 
the  weflem  fcholars  from  the  writings  and 
tranilations  of  Boethins,  who  flourifhed 
aboat  the  year  520.  Alcuine,  Charle- 
magne's mafter,  commends  S.  Auftin*s  book 
De  Prafidicamentis,  which  he  calls,  Dbcbm 
Natukjk  verba.  Rog.  Bacon,  de  Util« 
Scient.  cap.  xiv.  See  alfo  Op.  Maj.  An  in« 
genious  and  learned  writer,  already  quoted, 
afErms,  that  in  the  ae;e  of  Charlemagne 
there  were  many  Greek  fcholars  who  made 
tranflarions  of  Ariftotle,  which  were  in 
ufe  below  die  year  1 100.  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Europeans,  properly  fo  called, 
weie  competently  fiulled  in  Greek  for  this 
purpofe  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne :  nor, 
if  uiay  were,  is  it  likely  that  of  themfelves 
they  mould  have  turned  their  thoughts  to 
Arihotle's  philofbphy.  Unlefs,  by  ifiri 
Grdtu  d^u  this  writer  means  die  learned 
Arabs  of  Spain,  which  does  not  appear 
from  his  context.  See  Eufeb.  Renaudot* 
ttt  fupr.  p.  247. 
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nous  pretentions,  and  fuperftitiQUS  operations.  And  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive,  that  among  thefe  vifionary  phiiofophers^ 
to  fertile  in  fpeculation>  logic,  and  metaphyfics,  contra6ted 
much  of  that  refinement  and  perplexity,  which  for  fo  many^ 
centuries  exercifed  the  genius  of  profound  reafoners  and 
captious  difp'utants,  and  fo  long  obftrufked  the  progrefs  of 
true  knowledge.  It  may  perhaps  he  regretted,  in  the  mean 
tii^e,  that  this  prediledkion  of  the  Arabian  ftholars  for  phi^ 
kxfephic  enquiries,  preventetd  them  from  importing  into^ 
Europe  a  literature  of  ai^iother  ^nd.  But  rode  and  barba*.. 
lous  nation;  would  not  have  been  polifhed  by  the  htftory^ 
poetry,  and  oratory  of  the  Gbreeks.  Although  capaUe  oF 
comprehending  the  folid  truths  of  many  parts  of  icience^ 
they  are  unprepared  to  be  imprefled  with  ideas  of  elegance,, 
and  to  relifh  works  of  tafte.  Men  muft  be  inftiru£ted  before 
they  can  be  refiaed  >  and,  in  the  gradations  of  knowledge^ 
pofite  Uterature  does  not  take  pl^ce  till  fome  progrefs  has  &rA 
been^  made  in  philofophy.  Yet  it  is  at  th^  fame  time  propable^ 
that  the  Arabians,  among  their  literary  ftores,  brought  into 
Spain  and  Italy  many  Greek  authors  not  of  the  fcientiftc  fpecies  * : 


^.  Jf  mpft  not  U  &cgaty  that  they  trao* 
%te4  AnHotle's  Po£t^c^.  There  is  exr 
taut  <'  Aven-oyt  Suniina  ui  Aii&oteUs  ppe* 
*'  triam  ex  Arabi^a  fenpone  in  L^tiniua 
''  tradud^  ab  Hennaiio  Alemiuina  l  Pr«- 
^  Q^ittitur  dete](ininacia  U^iorofiiin  ia  poe- 
"  tii^  Ariftgielis,  Venet.  15 15:*"  Tkc»i^ 
1^  traa(la;i<m  of  the  Poetics  into  Arabic 
qy  AJbpu  Nbifc^har  Metta,  entitled^  Abo- 
TiiCA,.  See  Ikxbel.  Bibl.  Qrientalt  p.  iS. 
cot  a.  p.  971.  b.  p.  40,  col.  z.  p.  33.7,  col. 
2^.  Earabiy  who  miipd  at  Bagdad  about  the 
^cs^.  930,  one  of  tije  tranflator's  of  Ari- 
ifotlps  AnaI'XTi^^  wrote  fiixty  bo^s on 
that  phUDfo^h^r's,  Rhetoric ;  ded^^^that 
l)e  ho^- read.  It  ovec  two  hundred  times,  and 
^  was  e<jiially  df;fiiious  of  rea4iQg  it  agajn. 
Fabric,  fiibi.  Gr.  xiii.  265.  Uerbelot  n>en* 
tions  Aridode's  Morals,  tranflated  by 
Honain.  Bibl.  Oriental,  p.  063.  a.  See 
^^  P*.  971*  ^*  973*  P*  974*  ^.    Compare 


Moflieim  Hift.  ch.  i.  p..  217.  28S.  Nbt^  C, 
p.  2.   ch.  !•     Av^iroys  al^  paniphraftd, 
Arifiotle's  RmToaic.     There  4^  alio* 
translations    into    Arabip    of    AriftotleV 
ANALYTICS,    and  his   treatii^   of  Ih^. 
'iQER^asT.A.Ti.ojf.    Thp  firft  they  c^Ic4 
Al{^.hVT^.lQA^    afid  the  &cfmdf    9a^x 
Ajcmbnia^*    But  Ariilotle'fl^ logip»  nieta.% 
phy£cs^  and  phy  &:&.  pleafed  t£m.  mo^  & 
particularly  tlje  eight  books  oC  hi^  pbyiics^ 
which  exhibits.  a.g^n^ra}  view  of  that  fcience* 
Son»e  of  oor  countrymen  were  tcandatorrs-pf 
thefe  Arabic  books  into  I^tin*    Athelat4^ 
a  monk  of  Bath,,  tranflatedi  the  Arabic  En-, 
did  into  I^n»  about  looq.  Iceland.  Script, 
fl^it.  p.  20Q.    Thfife  ajre  fome  manufcnpts 
of  it  in  the  Bodleian  libnu^y  and  eUewheve* 
But  the  moil  beautiful  and  elegant  copy  I 
have  fioen  i?  on  vellum*  in  Trinity  coUcge 
library  at  Oxford.    Cod.  MSS.  Nnni.  10. 
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and  that  the  migration  of  this  people  into  the  weftern  workf, 
while  it  proved  the  fortunate  inftrument  of  introducing  into 
Europe  fome  of  the  Greek  clafiks  at  a  very  eatly  period^  wa* . 
moreover  a  means  of  preferring  thofe  genuine  models  of 
compofition,  and  of  tranfmitting  them  to  the  prefent  geiie*^ 
ration  \  It  ii  certain,  that  about  the  clofe  of  the  ninth  cen« 
tury,  polite  letters,  together  with  the  fciences,  hegan  in 
fotne  degree  to  be  ftudied  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
Charlemagne,  whoie  munificence  and  a£tivity  in  propagating 
the  Arabian  literature  has  akeady  been  mentioned,  founded 
the  tmiveriities  oi  Bonpnia,  Pavia,  Paris,  dnd  Ofnaburgh. 
Charles  the  Bsild  feconded  the  falutary  endeavours  of  Char^ 
lemagne.  Lothaire,  the  brother  of  the  latter,  erected  fchoolai 
in  the  eight  principal  cities  of  Italy  ^.  The  number  of  mo* 
naileries  and  collegiate  churches  in  thofe  countries  was  daily 
encreading^:  in  which  the  youth,  as  a  preparation  fo  the 


•  See  what  I  have  Tald  concerning  the 
^eftni^Hon  of  many  Creek  clai&cs  at  Con- 
^ftSAfiftople,  in  the  Pxeface  to  llieociitas^ 
-Oxon.  1770.  tons  i.  Ptefat.  p.  xiv.  xv. 
To  which  I  will  ^dcT,  that  fo  early  as  the 
iburth  century,  the  chrilHan  priefb  did  no 
fmall  injury  to  antient  literaturCf  by  pro^ 
liibiting  and  difcooraging  the  ftudy  of  the 
old  pagan  philoropher»»  Hence  the  flory» 
that  Jerom  dreamed  he  was  whipped  by 
ihc  Devil  for  readine  Cicefo^  Compare 
what  is  (aid  of  Li^  below. 

^  A.D.  S23.  See  Muiator.  Scriptor. 
Rer.  Italicar.  i.  p.  151. 

'  Cave  mentions,  **  Caenobia  Italicar 
*»  CaflSnenfe,  Ferrarienfe:  GermarticatFul" 
^*  denfe,  Sangellenfe,  Aa^enfe,  Lobienfe : 
**  Gai/icaf  Corbienfe,  Rhemenfe,  Ors 
^  bacenfet  Fleriacenfe,  &c/'  Hift.  Lit. 
Sasc.  Phodan.  p.  503^  edit.  168S.  Char* 
lemaf^  sJfo  fbonded  two  archbilhojpricki 
and  nme  btfliopricks  in  the  moft  conudera- 
ble  towns  of  Germany.  Aul>.  Mirsci  Op. 
Diplomat,  i.  p.  16.  Cfharlemagne  feems  tq 
Ikaye  founded  libraries.  See  J.  I)avid.  Koe- 
ler,  piiT.  De  fiibliotheca  CaroU  Mag# 
Altor^  1727.    And  A^.  Erodit.  et  Cu- 


fiof.  Frailcon.  P.  x.  p.  716.  ^*  60.  And 
(lift*  Lit.  Pr&nc.  torn.  iv.  4to.  t>.  aajf« 
Compare  Laun.  c.  iv.  d.  30*  l^nhart 
menuons  his  private  libraiv,  Vxt.  Car. 
Mag.  p.  41.  a.  edit.  1505.  He  evea 
founded  a  library  at  Jerufjdem,  for  the  uio 
of  thofe  wedem  pilnims  who  vifited  iho 
holy  fepulchre.  Hift.  Lit.  ut  fapr.  p.  37  3^ 
His  faoc^or  i^fo^  Charles  the  Bald,  eioded 
many  libraries.  Two  of  his  Kbr^uiani^ 
fiolduin  and  £bbo»  occur  under  that  ^tlo 
ita  fubfcriptions.  BiU.  HilL  Liter.  Stnivii 
et  Jugl.  cap.  ii.  fe&.  xTii.  p.  173.  Thia 
monvchy  before  his  laft  expedition  into 
Italy  about  the  )rear  S70,  in  ncafe  of  hia 
deceafe,  orders  his  large  library  to  be  di-. 
vided  into  three  parts,  and  difpofed  of  ac«. 
cordingly.  Hid.  Lit.  ut  fupr.  torn.  v.rp«t 
514.  Xaunoyjnf^ly  remarks,  that  many 
iloble  public  infUtutions  of  Charles  the 
Baldywerersferred,  by  fucceeding  hiftofians^ 
to  their  more  favorite  hero  Charlema^ietf 
Ubi.  ibpr.  p.  53,  edit.  Fabric.  Their  im-  ^ 
me£ate  iucceflbrs,  at  leaft  of  Ae  German 
race,  were  not  fuch  confpicaous  patrons  of 
literature* 
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ftudy  of  the  facred  Icriptures,  were  exercifed  in  reading  pro- 
fane authors,  together  with  the  antient  doftors  of  the 
church,  and  habituated  to  a  Latin  ftyle.  The  monks  of 
Caffino  in  Italy  were  diftinguifhed  before  the  year  looo,  not 
only  for  their  knowledge  of  the  fciences,  but  their  attention 
to  polite  learning,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  claflics. 
Their  learned  abbot  Defiderius  collected  the  beft  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  This  fraternity  not  only  compofed 
learned  treatifes  in  mufic,  logic,  aftronomy,  and  the  Vitruvian 
architefture,  but  likewife  employed  a  portion  of  their  time 
in  tranfcribing  Tacitus  ^  Jomandes,  Jofephus,  Ovid's  Fafti,. 
Cicero,  Seneca,  Donatus  the  grammarian,  Virgil^  Theocritus,, 
and  Homer '. 


y  Lipfios  (ays,  that  Leo  the  tenth  gave 
£ve  hundred  pieces  of  gold  for  the  fire  iirft 
books  of  Tacttus's  Annals,  to  the  monks 
of  a  convent  in  Saxony.  This  lipfios  calls 
the  leforredion  of  Tacitus  to  fife.  Ad 
Anilal.  Tacit.  Kb.  ii^  c.  9.  At  the  end  of 
the  edition  of  Taatus»  pobliflied  under 
Leo's  patronage  by  Beroaldns  in  151  c» 
this  edid  is  printed^  **  Nomine  Leonis  A. 
**  propofita  funt  praemia  nan  mediocria  his 
^*  qui  ad  eum  libxos  veteres  neqoe  hadenus 
**  editos  adtnlerint." 

*  Chron.  Caffin.  Monaft.  lib.  iii.  c.  3{. 
Poggios  Florentinos  found  aSTRATAOB- 
11  ATA  of  Frontinns,  about  the  year  1420, 
in  this  monaftery.  Malnllon.  Muf.  Ital. 
torn.  i.  p.  135.  H>nafcriptsof  thefbttow- 
ing  clamcs  now  in  the  Harldan  coRc^on,. 
appear  to  have  been  written  between  the 
eighth  and  tenth  centuries  inclufively.  Two 
copies  of  Tei«nce,  Brit.  Muf.  MSS.  Harl. 
2070.  2750.  Cioeio's  ParadoxB  Stoico* 
ram,  the  firft  book  De  Natura  Deonun, 
Orations  againll  Ciitaline,  De  Oratore^ 
De  Inventione  Rhetorka,  Ad  Heren- 
ainrn,  n.  2622.  2716.  2623.  And 
the  EpiftleSy  with  others  of  his  works»  n« 
2682.  A  fn^ment  of  the  ^neid,  n.  2772. 
Ltvy,  n.  2672.  Lttdns  Florus,  n.  26zo« 
(md's  Metamoiphofes  and  Fafti»  n.  2737, 


Qumtiliao^  n.  2664^.    Horace,,  the  Odife 
excepted,   n.  2725.     Many  of  the  fame- 
and  other  daffic  auuors  occur  in  the  Britillu 
Mnfeum,  written  in  the  twelfth  and  thir-^ 
teenth centuries.  Seen.  5443.  2656.  2475.. 
2624.   2C9I*   2668.  25^3.  2770.  2492* 
2709.  2055.   1654.  2664.  2728.  5534^ 
2609.  2724*  5412.  2643.   5304.  2633. 
Theie  are  four  copies  of  Statius,  one  of  the. 
twelfth   oentwy,    n.   2720.      And  three 
others  of  the  thirteenth,  n.  2608.  2636^ 
2665.      Plautos's  Comedies   are    among^ 
the  royal    mannfisripts,    written    in    the 
tenth,  15  C.  xi.  4.    And  fome  parts  of 
Tttlly  in  the  fame,  ibid.  i..  Suetonius,  15^ 
C.  iv.  I »  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  Epiftles,^ 
and  Satires,  with  Eutropius,  in  the  fame,  15. 
B.vii.  I.  2.  3.  xvi.  t.  &c.  WilHboId,  one  of 
the  learned  Saxons  whofe  literature  will  bei 
mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  having  viiited 
Itome  and  Jerufalem,  retired  for  fome  time 
to  this  monaftery,  about  the  year  730.  Vit.. 
Williboldi,.  Canif.  Antiq.  Le£t.  xv.  69 j* 
And  Pantal.  de  Vir.  Illuftr.  par.  ii.  p.  263. 
And  Birinus,  who  came  into  England  from 
Rome  about  the  year  630,  with  a  defign  of. 
converting  the  Saxons,  brought  with  him. 
one  Bencdi^,  a  monk  of  Caffino,  whom, 
he  placed  over  the  monks  or  church  oC 
Winchefier«  Wharton^  Angl.  SiKx.  i.  igp.. 
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In  the  mean  time  England  ihared  thefe  improvements  in 
knowledge :  and  literature,  chiefly  derived  from  the  fame 
fources,  was  communicated  to  our  Saxon  anceftors  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  *.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were 
converted  to  chriftianity  about  the  year  570.  In  confequence 
of  this  event,  they  foon  acquired  civility  and  learning.  Hence 
they  neceflarily  eftablifhed  a  communication  with  Rome» 
and  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  Latin  language.  During 
this  period,  it  was  the  prevailing  pra6lice  among  the  Saxons^, 
not  only  of  the  clergy  but  of  the  better  fort  of  laity,  to 
make  a  voyage  to  Rome  K  It  is  natural  to  imagine  with 
what  ardour  the  new  converts  vifited  the  holy  fee,  which 
at  the  fame  time  was  fortunately  the  capital  of  literature. 
While  they  gratified  their  devotion,  undefignedly  and  im- 
perceptibly they  became  acquainted  with  ufeful  fcience; 

In  return,  Rome  fent  her^miflaries  inta  Britain.  Theo- 
dore*, a  monk  of  Rome,  originally  a  Greek  prieft,  a  native  of 
Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  was  confecrated  archbiftiop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  fent  into  England  by  pope  Vitellian,  in  the  year 
688  •.  He  was  fkilled  in  the  metrical  art,  aftronomy,  arith- 
metic, church-mufic^  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ^ 
The  new  prelate  brought  with  him  a  large  library,  as  it  was 
called  and  efteemed,  confining  of  numerous  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  j  among  which  were  Homer  in  a  large  volume^ 
written  on  paper  with  moft  exquifite  elegance,  the  homi- 
lies of  faint  Chryfoftom  on  parchment,  the  pfalter,  and  Jo- 
fephus's  Hypomneflricon,  all  in  Greek ';    Theodore  was  ac- 


«  Cavci  SkcoI.  Eutych.  p.  ^82. 

*  **  Hiis  temporibas  malti  Angloram 
gentia  nobiles  et  ignobiles  viri  et  foe- 
Bonstt  daces  et  privad,  divini  nominis 

**'  inftindu,  Romam  venire  confueverant. 
"  Uc."  Bcdc,  De  Temp.  Apud  Lcland, 
Script.  Brit.  Cbolpridus. 

*  ^ircbinglODy  apud  Wharton,  Angl. 
Sacr.  L  %.  Caire»  Hift,  Lit  p.  464.  Par- 
Jeer,  Antiqmtat.  Brit.  p.  ;^.  * 

'  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  Gentc^Angl. 


4*. 

4< 


XY, 


2.  Bede  fays  orTkeodore  and  of  Adrian- 
mentioned  beloW)  **  Ufqoe  hodie  fuperfunt 
"  de  eoram  difcipolis,  qui  Latinam  Gras* 
'*  camque  linguaniy  aeqne  ut  propriam  in 
<<  qua  nati  innty  norunt."  Seealfo  ibid., 
c.  1. 

<  Parker,  nt  fupr.  p.  8o.  See  alfo  Lam- 
barde's  Penuob.  Kent,  p*  233.  A  tranfcript 
of  the  Jofephns  500  years  old  was  given  to 
the  pobUc  library  at  Cambridge,. by  the 
archbiihop.  See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  x.  109. 
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companied  into  England  by  Adrian,  a  Neapolitan  monk,  and 
a  native  of  Africa,  who  was  equally  {killed  in  facred  and 
profane  learning,  and  at  the  fame  time  appointed  by  the  pope 
to  the  abbacy  of  faint  Auftin's  at  Canterbury.  Bede  informs 
us,  that  Adrian  requcfted  pope  Vitellian  to  confer  the  arclw 
bifhoprick  on  Theodore,  and  that  the  pope  confented  on 
condition  that  Adrian,  "  who  had  been  twice  in  France^  and 
*^  on  that  account  was  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
**  difficulties  of  fo  long  a  journey,"  would  condud  Theo- 
dore into  Britain ''.  They  were  both  efcortcd  to  the  city  of 
Canterbury  by  Benedift  Biicopi,  a  native  of  Northumber- 
land, and  a  monk,  who  had  formerly  been  acquainted  with, 
them  in  a  viftt  which  he  made  to  Rome  ^  Benedid  feems 
at  this  time  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  diflinguiflied  of 
the  Saxon  ecclefiaftics :  availing  himfelf  of  the  arrival  of  theie 
two  learned  ftrangers,  under  their  dire£Hon  and  afiiftance, 
he  procured  workmen  from  France,  and  built  the  monaftery 
of  Wercmouth  in  Northumberland.  The  church  he  Con- 
ftrufted  of  done,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  architec- 
ture ;  and  adorned  its  walls  and  roof  with  pi£htres,  which 
he  purchafed  at  Rome^  reprefenting  among  other  facred  fub- 
jefts,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  twelve  apofUes,  the  n^angelical 
hiftory,  and  the  vifions  of  the  apocalypfe  *.  The  windows 
were  glazed  by  artifts  brought  from  France.  But  I  menticm 
this  foundation  to  introduce  an  anecdote  mudi  to  our  nur- 


.  *  B^.  Hlft.  Eccl.  iy.  u  "  Et  ob  id 

<<  majorem  noddam  hujus  idneiisy  8cc,** 

'  See  Math.  Weftiiioiu  fab*  an.  ^o^. 
Lei.  Script.  Brit.  p.  109. 

k  See  Bede,  liift.  AbbaL  ITireinttth. 
p.  29c.  297.  edit.  Cantab.  Jn  one  of  hU 
expeditions  to  Rome,  he  brought  ovei: 
John,  arch-chantor  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
who  introduced  the  Roman  method  of  fihg- 
ing  mafs.  Bed.  ibid.  p.  29c.  He  tangnt 
the  monks  of  Benedict's  abbey;  and  all 
tbe  fingers  of  the  monafteries  of  that  pro^ 
vince^came  from  various  parts  10  hear  niin 


fioflr.  Bed.  Hift.  Ecd.  iv.  tS.    He  hlte- 


wi 


ie  brought  over  from  Rome  two  filken 
palls  of  exquifitewarkmanihip,  with  which 
he  afterwards  purchafisd  of  king  Aldfrid, 
fucceibr  of  Elmd,  two  pieces  of  landibr- 
his  monaftery.  Bod.  Vit^  Abb.  ut  fimr. 
p.  297.  Bale  cenfuns  Benedid  fop  being 
the  Brfl  who  introduced  into  £n^«d 
painters,  glafiers,  £t  idjuua  alht  ai>  vo- 
LVPTAT8M  artifices.  Cent.  i.  Sa.  This 
is  the  langu^  of  a  vvaiTAjf  ia  Llte,. 
as  well  as  in  Religion. 

pofc. 
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pofe.  Benedi£t  added  to  his  monaftery  an  ample  libraiy» 
which  he  ftored  with  Greek  and  Latin  volumes,  imported 
by  himletf  from  Italy  ^  Bede  has  thought  it  a  matter 
worthy  to  be  recorded,  that  Ceolfrid,  his  fuccefTor  in  the 
government  of  Weremouth^abbey,  augmented  this  coUeftion 
with  three  volumes  of  pande£ls,  and  a  book  of  cofmography 
wonderfully  enriched  with  Prions  workmanfhip,  and  bought 
at  Rome"".  The  eicample  of  the  pious  Bencdiift  was  imm;e* 
diately  followed  by  Acca  biihop  of  Hexam  in  the  fame  pro- 
vince: who  having  finiihed  his  cathedral  church  by  the  help, 
of  archittfls,  mafons,  and  glafiers  hired  in  Italy,  adorned  it, 
according  to  Leland,  with  a  valuable  library  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  \  But  Bede,  Acca's  coCempprary,  relates,  that 
this  library  was  entirely  compolrd  of  the  hiiloriesr  of  thofe 
apoftles  and  martyrs  to  whoife  relics:  he  had  dedicated  fe- 
veral  ahars  in  his^  churchy  and  other  ecclefiaftical  treatifes, 
which  he  had  coile£bed  with  inlimte  laboor  \  Bede  however 
calls  it  a  raoft  copious  and:  noble  library  ^  Nov  is  it  foreign 
to  our  p«irpo&  to  add,  that  Acca  invited  firom  Kent  into 
Northumberland,  and  retained,  in  his  fearvice  during  the 
Ipace.  of  twelve  years,  a  celebrated  chantor  named  Mabsm ; 
by  the  affiftamie  of  who£t  inftrud:ions.  and  fupsrintendaiKe 
he  not  only  regelated  the  church,  mufic  of  his  diocefe,  but 
introduced  the  ufe  of  many  Latia  hymns  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  sorthem  churches  of  England^;    It,  appeals  that  be* 


A  Bede,  Hift.  Ahbax.  Wtromuth.  p.  299. 
€>p.  Bed.  odkb  Caaub. 

»  •"  Bed*  MKt  V.  2-1 . 

f  Hift.  V.  c.  20. 

%  Bed..Hift.  Ecd.  v.  c.  21.  Maban  had 
been  taught  to  fing  in  Kput  b^  tbrficeeT- 
£>n  of  the  S&ipkfi  oA  iaidt  Gaesory. 
CowfttM  Bfcd.  ix.  ».  If  m*  mayi  brieve 
William  of  MalnieA>ury>,who  wrotrabDoIr 
the  year  1120,  they  had  organs  in  the 
Sa^con  churches  before  the  conqoaft»  He 
iays  that  archbiihop  Dunftan,  in  king  Ed^ 


mr's  ragOr  pve^  an  ocgan  to  the  abbeys 
cnurch  orMalmelbury ;.  which  ^c  dercribes 
ta  have  .been  like  thdt  in  vkfh  at  paoient, 
'*  Ofgana*  ubi  per  an-eaa:  fiihihis'  muiiaia 
*'  menfuris  elabamtas,  dudum  conceptas 
<«  follia  vomit  anxius  auras."  Will^un, 
who  was  a  monk  of  this  abbey,  adds,  that 
thiat  banefaftion.  of  QaosilvL  wbo*  infisiBed 
in  a  Latin  dillich,  which  he  quotes,,  on;  thia 
organ  pipes.  Vit.  Aldhelmi  Wharil  Ang. 
Sacr.  ii.  p.  33.  See  what  is:  faid.o£Dan- 
fbm  below.  And  Ofb.  Vit.  Si  DuxifL 
A/^arton,  Angl.  Saa%  ii*  93. 

fore 


<c 
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fore  the  arrival  of  Theodore  arid  Adrian,  celebrated  fchoolr 
for  educating  youth  in  the  fciences  had  been  long  eftablifhed 
in  Kent '.  Literature,  however,  feems  at  this  period  to  have 
flouriftied  with  equal  reputation  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  ifland,  and  even  in  our  moft  northern  provinces* 
Ecbert,  biftiop  of  York,  founded  a  library  in  his  cathedral^ 
which^  like  fome  of  thofe  already  mentioned,  is  faid  to  have 
been  replenifhed  with  a  variety  of  Latin  and  Greek  books  \ 
Alcuine,  whom  Ecbert  appointed  his  firfl  librarian,  hints  at 
this  library  in  a  Latin  epiftle  to  Charlemagne*  *^  Send  me 
from  France  fome  learned  treatifes,  of  equal  excellence 
with  thofe  which  I  preferve  here  in  England  under  my  * 
cuftody,  collefted  by  the  induftry  of  my  mafter  Ecbert: 
"  and  I  will  fend  to  you  fome  of  my  youths,  who  fhall  carry 
-*  with  them  the  flowers  of  Britain  into  France.  So  that 
there  fhall  not  only  be  an  enclofed  garden  at  York,  but 
alfo  at  Tours  fome  fprouts  of  Faradife',"  &c.  William 
of  Malmefbury  judged  this  library  to  be  of  fufficient  im- 
portance not  only  to  be  mentioned  in  his  hiftory,  but  to  be 
ftyled,  *<  Omnium  liberalium  artium  armarium,  nobiliffimam 
"  bibliothecam  "."  This  repofitory  remained  till  the  reign  of 
king  Stephen,  when  it  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  with  great  part 
of  the  city  of  York  \  Its  founder  Ecbert  died  in  the  year 
767  *.  Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  monafteries 
of  Wcilminfter,  Saint  Alban's,  Worcefter,  Malmefbury,  Glaf- 
tonbury,  with  fome  others,  were  founded,  and  opulently  en- 
dowed. That  of  Saint  Alban*s  was  filled  with  one  hundred 
monks  by  king  Offa  ^.  Many  new  bifhopricks  were  alfb 
eftablifhed  in  England :  all  which  inflitutions,  by  multiplying 

^  See  Bed.  Op.  per  Smith,  p.  724.  feq.  ^  Pitts,  p*  154* 

Append.  .  *  Cave,  Hift.  Lit.  p.  486. 

'Lei.  p.  114.  7  A.  D.   793.     See    Dogd.   Mon.  i. 

*  Bate,  ii.  15.  p.  177, 


c< 


*  DeReg.  i.  i 
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the  number  of  ecclefiaftics,  turned  the  attention  of  many 
perfons  to  letters. 

The  beft  writers  among  the  Saxons  flourifhed  about  the 
eighth  century.    Thefe  were  Aldhelm,  biihop  of  Shirburn, 
Ceolfrid,  Alcuine,  and  Bede ;  with  whom  I  muft  alfo  join 
king  Alfred.    But  in  an  enquiry  of  this  nature,  Alfred  de- 
fences particular  notice,  not  only  as  a  writer^  but  as  the 
illuftrious  rival  of  Charlemagne,  in  prote£ling  and  aflifting 
the  reftoration  of  lit&rature.    He  is  faid  to  have  founded  the 
Univerfity  of  Oxford  j  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  in  imi- 
tation of  Charlemagne's  fimilar  inftitutions,  he  appointed 
learned  perfons  to  give  public  and  gratuitous  inftru£lions 
in  theology,  but  principally  in  the  faihionable  iciences  of 
logic,  aftronomy,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  at  that  place, 
which  was   then   a  confiderable    town,    and  conveniently 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  royal  feats  at  which 
Alfred  chiefly  refided.     He  fuffered  no  prieft  that  was  illite- 
rate to  be  advanced  to  any  ecclefiaftical  dignity  ^.   He  invited 
his  nobility  to  educate  their  fons  in  learning,  and  requeftcd 
thoie  lords  of  his  court  who  had  no  children,  to  fend  to 
fchool  fuch  of  their  younger  fervants  as  difcovered  a  pro- 
miling  capacity,  and  to  breed  them  to  the  clerical  profeflion  *• 
Alfred,  while  a  boy,  had  himfelf  experienced  the  inconve- 
niencies  ariiing  from  a  want  of  fcholars,  and  even  of  com- 
mon inftruflors,  in  his  dominions  :  for  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  before  he  could  procure  in  the  weftern  kingdom  a 
mafter  properly  qualified  to  teach  him  the  alphabet.     But, 
while  yet  unable  to  read,  he  could  repeat  from  memory  a 
great  variety  of  Saxon  fongs  *.     He  was  fond  of  culvating 

.  y  Vii.  Bever;  MSS.  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon.  by  wUck  Alfred   computed  time.     He 

Codd.  xlvii.  f.  82.  caufed  fix  wax  tapers  to  be  made,  eadi 

*  Bever,  ibid.  twelve   inches   long,    and   of  as    many 

*  Flor.  Vig;om.  fab  ann.  871.  Bromp-  ounces  in  weight:  on  thefe  tapers  he  or- 
ton,  Chron.  m  Alfr.  p.  814.     And  MS.  dered  the  inches  to  be  xegularly  marked ;  - 
Sever,  ut  fupr.     It  is  curious  tb  obferve  and  having  found  that  one  o^  them  burned 
the  fimplicity  of  this  age,  in  the  method  juft  four  hours,  he  committed  the  care  of 

Vol.  I.  d  them 
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his  native  tongue :  and  with  a  view  of  inviting  the  people 
in  general  to  a  love  of  reading,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  books 
which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  underftood,  he  tranf- 
lated  many  Latin  authors  into  Saxon.  Thefe,  among  others, 
were  Boethius  of  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  a 
manufcript  of  which  of  Alfred's  Age  ftiU  remains  \  Orofius's 
History  of  the  Pagans,  faint  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care, 
the  venerable  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the 
SoLiLOi^iES  of  faint  Auftin.  Probably  faint  Auftin  was 
felefted  hy  Alfred,  becaufe  he  was  the  favorite  author  of 
Charlemagne  \  Alfred  died  in  the  year  900,  and  was  buried 
at  Hyde  abbey,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Winchefter,  under  a  fump- 
tuous  monument  of  porphyry  \ 

Aldhelm,  nephew  of  Ina  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  fre- 
quently vifited  France  and  Italy.  While  a  monk  of  Malmef- 
bury  in  Wiltftiire,  he  went  from  his  monaftery  to  Canter- 
bury>  in  order  to  learn  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the  Greek  Ian- 
.guage,  of  archbiihop  Theodore,  and  of  Albin  abbot  of  faint 
Auftin's  ^  the  pupil  of  Adrian  *.   But  he  had  before  acquired 


thetn  to  the  keepers  of  his  chapel,  who 
footn  time  to  time  gave  dufs  ootice  how  |he 
hpurs  went.  But  as  in  windy  weather  the 
candles  were  more  wafted ;  to  remedy  this 
iiicoavenience  he  invented  lanthomS)  there 
being  then  no  giafs  to  be  met  with  in  his 
dominions.  Afler.  Menev.  Vit.  Alir.  p.  68. 
edit.  Wife.  In  the  mean  time,  and  dur- 
ing this  very  period,  the  Periians  imported 
into  Enrope  a  machine,  which  prefcnted 
the  Erik  rudiments  of  a  flrikine  dock*  It 
was  brought  as  a  prefent  to  Charlemagne, 
ffom  Abdella  king  of  Perfia,  by  two 
monks  of  Jerufalem,  in  the  year  800. 
Among  other  prefents,  fays  Eginhart,  was 
an  horok)ge  of  brafs,  wonderfully  con- 
ftrudied  by  fome  mechanical  artifice,  in 
which  the  courfe  of  the  twelve  hours  04/ 
(Upfydrimi  ^ertehaiur^  with  as  many  little 
brafen  bails,  which  at  the  dofe  of  each 
hoar  dropped  down  on  a  fort  of  bells  un- 
derneath, and  founded  the  end  of  the 
boor.  There  were  alio  twelve  figcaivs  of 
hcMieoMn,  who,  when  the  twelve  hoars  were 


completed,  iffiied  oot  at  twelve  windows/ 
which  till  then  ftood  open,  and  returning 
again,  ihut  the  windows  after  them.  He 
adds,  that  tbeve  were  many  other  curiofities 
in  this  inftrument,  which  it  would  be  te- 
dious to  recount.  Eginhart,  Kar.  Magn. 
p.  to8.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
Eginhart  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  what  is 
here  defcribed ;  and  that  he  was  an  abbot, 
a  ikilful  architedU  9nd  very  learned  in  the 
fciences» 

•  MSS.  Cott.  Otb.  a.  6.  8vo.  membr. 

^  He  was  particularly  fond  of  Auftin's 
book  De  CiviTATB  Dfii.  Eginhart.  Vit. 
Car.  Magn.  p.  29. 

«  Aflcr.  Menev.  p.  72.  cd.  Wife. 

^  Bede  fays,  that  Theodore  and  Adrian 
taught  Tobias  bi(hop  of  Rocheller  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues  fo  perfe£bly,  that 
he  could  fpeak  them  as  fluently  as  his  na- 
tive SaxOn.     Hift.  Ecd.  v.  23. 

^  I^cl.  p.  97.  Thorn  fays,  that  Albin 
learned  CAeek  of  Adrian.  Chron.  Dec 
Script,  p.  177K 

fome 
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fome  knowledge  of  Greek^and  Latin  under  Maidulf,  an  Hi- 
bernian or  Scot,  who  had  ere^bed'  a  fmall   monaftery  or 
fchool  at  Malmefbury  ^    Camden  affirms,  that  Aldheim  was 
the  firft  of  the  Saxons  who  wrote  in  Latin,  and  that  he 
taught  his  countrymen  the  art  of  Latin  verfification '.    But 
a  very  intelligent  atiquarian  in  this  fort  of  literature,  men- 
tions an  anonymous  Latin  poet,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Char- 
lemagne in  verfe ;  and  adds,  that  he  was  the  firfl  of  the 
Saxons  that  attempted  to  write  Latin  verfe  ^.    It  is  however 
certain,  that  Aldhelm's  Latin  compofitionS)  whether  in  verfe 
or  profe,  as  novelties  were  deemed  extraordinary  perform- 
ances, and  excited  the  attention  and  admiration  of  icholara 
in  other  countries.    A  learned  cotemporary,  who  lived  in  a 
remote  province  of  a  Frankifh  territory^  in  an  epiftle  to  Aid- 
helm  has  this  remarkable  expreffion,  "  Vestrje  Latinitatis 
*'  Paneoyricus   rumor  has  reached  us  even  at  this  dif- 
"  tance ',  &c."   In  reward  of  thefe  uncommon  merits  he  was 
made  bifhop  of  Shirburn  in  Dorfetftiire  in  the  year  705  ^. 
His  writings  are  chiefly  theological :  but  he  has  like  wife  left 
in  Latin  verfe  a  book  of  ^nigmata,  copied  from  a  work 
of  the  fame  title  under  the  name  of  Sympolius  \  a  poem  de 
ViRGiNiTATE  hereafter  cited,  and  treatifes  on  arithmetic, 
aftrology,  rhetoric,  and  metre.    The  laft  treatife  is  a  proof 
that  the  ornaments  of  compolition  now  began  to  be  (hidied. 
Leland  mentions  his  Cantiones  Saxonics,  one  of  which 
continued  to  be  commonly  fung  in  William  of  Malmefbury 's 
time :  and,  as  it  was  artfully  intcrfperfed  with  many  allufions 

^  W.  kifalmft.  ubi  infr.  p.  j.  <  W.  Malmlb.  ut  Aipr.  p.  4. 

•  Wiltih.  p.  1 16.     Bat  this  Aldheim  k  Ctvty  p.  466. 

affimt  of  himftlf  fai  hit  treatire  on  Metre.  .  ^       *%'        '.  • .  ^  ,  *  ^  •         r 

See  W.  Malmib.  apwi  Wharton.  Angl.  *  ^  Fabric.  Bibl.  Med.  Lat.  iv.  p.  693. 

Sacr.  ii.  4.  feq.  And  BiU*  IsuL  p.  681.  And  W.  Malm. 

'^  Cbnringias,  Script.  Comments  p.  loS.       nbi  fiipr.  p.  7.    Among  the  manuTcripts  of 


This  poem  was  printed  by  Reintcciiis  at  Exetercadiedralis  a  book  of  iEKicMATA 

Helmftadt  many  years  ago,  with  a  large  in  Saxon,  fome  of  which  are  written  in 

commentary.    Ccmpare  Vofs.  Hift.  LSl*  Runie  chaiaAers,  ii.fol.  98- 
iii.  4* 
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to  paiTages  of  Scripture,  was  often  fung  by  Aldhelm  him* 
felf  to  the  populace  in  the  ftreetis,  with  a  defign  of  alluring 
the  ignorant  and  idle,  by  fo  fpecious  a  mode  of  inftruflion, 
to  a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  a  knowledge  of  religious  fubjefts  *• 
Malmefbury  obferves,  that  Aldhelm  might  be  juftly  deemed 
^^  ex  acumine  Grsecum,  ex  nitore  Romanum,  et  ex  pompa 
"  Anglum '."  It  is  evident,  that  Malmefbury,  while  he 
here  charaflerifes  the  Greeks  by  their  acutenefs,  took  his 
idea  of  them  from  their  fcientifical  literature,  which  was 
then  only  known.  After  the  revival  of  the  Greek  philofo* 
phy  by  the  Saracens,  Ariftotle  and  Euclid  were  familiar  in 
Europe  long  before  Homer  and  Pindar.  The  character  of 
Aldhelm  is  thus  drawn  by  an  antient  chronicler,  '*  He  was 
*^  an  excellent  harper,  a  moft  eloquent  Saxon  and  Latin 
"  poet,  a  moft  expert  chaiitor  or  finger,  a  doctor  egregiusv 
^'  and  admirably  verfed  in  the  fcriptures  and  the  liberal 
"  fciences'." 


*  MalmflK  nbi  fapr.  p^  4* 

'  Ubi.  fupr.  p.  4. 

4  Chron.  Anon.  Leiand.  Colle£Un. 
278.  To  be  (killed  in  finging  is  ofiad 
mentioned  as  an  accomplifhment  of  the 
antient  Saxon  ecdeiiaitics.  fiede  fays,  that 
Edda  a  monk  of  Canterhniy^  and  a  learned 
writer,  was  *'  primus  cantandi  magifler.*' 
Hift.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2.  WoHlan/  z  Teamed 
monk  of  Winchefter,  of  the  fame  age,  was 
a  celebrated  finger,  and  even  wrote  a  trea- 
tiie  de  ToNORVM  Harmonia,  cited  by 
William  of  Malmeibary,  De  Reg.  lib.  ii. 
c.  39.  Lei.  Script.  Brit.  p«  165.  Their 
ikill  in  playing  on  the  harp  is  alfo  fre- 
quently mentioned.  Of  udnt  Dunftan, 
archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  about  the  year 
988,  it  is  faid,  that  among  his  fdcred 
uudies,  he  cultivated  the  arts  of  writing, 
harping^  and  painting.  Vit.  S.  Dunfbm, 
MSS.  Cott.  Bnt.  Mnf:  Faustin.  B.  13. 
Hickes  has  engraved  a  figure  of  our  Saviour 
drawn  by  faint  Dunftan,  with  a  fpecimen  of 
his  writing,  both  remaining  in  the  Bodleian 
library.    Gram,  Saxon,  p.  104.  cap.  xxii. 


The  writing  and  many  of  the*  piftures 
and  illuminations  in  our  Saxon  manuicripts 
were  executed  by  the  priefts.  A  book  of 
the  gofpel,  preierved  in  the  Cotton  library^ 
is  a  fine  fpecimen  of  the  Saxon  calligraphy 
and*  decorations.  It  is  written  by  Eadfrid 
bifliop  of  Durham,  in  the  moft  exqnifite 
manner.  Ethelwold  his  fucceflbr  did  the 
illuminations,  the  capital  letters,  the  pi^re 
of  the  crofs,  and  the  evangelifts,  with  infi- 
nite labour  and  elegance :  and  Bilfrid,  the 
anachorete  covered  the  book,  thus  written 
and  adorned^  with  gold  and  filver  plates 
and  precious  ftones.  All  this  is  related  by 
Aldned,  the  Saxon  gloilator,  at  the  end  of 
St.  John's  gofpel.  The  work  was  finilhed 
about  the  year  720.  MSS.  Cott.  Brit.  Muf. 
Nero.  D.  4.  Cod.  membr.  fi^l.  quadrat, 
^l^in,  a  monk,  is  the  elegant  fcribe  of 
many  Saxon  pieces  chiefly  hiftorical  and 
fcriptural  in  the  fame  library,  and  perhaps 
die  painter  of  the  figures,  probably  foon 
after  the  year  978,  ibid.  Titvs.  D.  26. 
Cod.  membr.  8vo.  The  Saxon  copy  of 
the  Cow  evangeliiby  which  king  Alhclftan 
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Alcuine,  bifhop  Ecbert's  librarian  at  York,  was  a  cotem«* 
porary  pupil  with  Aldhelm  under  Theodore  and  Adrian 
at  Canterbury '.  During  the  prefent  period,  there  feems  to 
have  been  a  clofe  correfpondence  and  intercourfe  between, 
the  French  and  Anglo-Saxons  in  matters  of  literature.  Al- 
cuine  was  invited  from  England  into  France,  to  fuperintenA 
the  fludies  of  Charlemagne,  whom  he  inftru6led  in  logic„ 
rhetoric,  and  aftronomy '.  He  was  alfo  the  matter  of  Ra- 
banus  Maurus,  who  became  afterwards  the  governor  and 
preceptor  of  the  great  abbey  of  Eulda  in  Germany,  one.  of 


mve  to  Durham  church,  remains  in  the 
lame  library.    It  haa  the  painted  images  off 
S^  Cttthbert»  radiated  and  crowned,  bleffing 
king  Athelftan,  and  of  the  four  evangelifts. 
ThS  is   ondonhiedly   the   work  of   the 
monks ;  but  Wanley  believed  it  to  have 
been  done  in  France.     Otho.  B.  p.  Cod. 
membran.   fol.      At  Trinity  college    in 
Cambridge  is  a  Pialter  in  Latin  and  Saxon, 
admirably  written,  and  illuminated  with 
letters  in  gold,  iilver,  miniated,  Sec.    It  is 
full  of  a  variety  of  hilbrical  pi^ures.    At 
the  end  is  the  figure  of  the  writer  Eadwin, 
fuppofed  to  be  a  monk  of  Canterbury, 
holding  a  pen  of  metal,  undoubtedly  ufed 
in  fuch  fort  of  writing  ;  with  an  infcription 
importing  his  name,  and  excellence  in  the 
calligraphic  art.  It  appears  to  be  performed 
about  the  reign  of  king  Stephen.     Cod. 
membr.  fbl.  poft  ClafT.  a  dextr»  Ser.  Med. 
5.    [among  the    Single  CoMces.\     £ad-> 
win  was  a  famous  and.  frequent  writer  of 
books  for  the  library  o£  Chrift-church  at 
Canterbury*  as. appears  by  a  catalogue. of 
their  books  taken  A.D.  1315.    In  fiibl. 
Cott.  Galb.  £.  4.     The  eight  hiftorical 
piAnres  richly  illuminated  with  gold  of 
the  Jnnunciation^  the  Meeting  of  Mary  and 
EfUzabetb^  &c.  in  a  manufcript  of  the  gofpel, 
are  alfo  thought  to  be  of  the  reign  of  lung 
Stephen,  yet  perhaps  from  the  fame  kind 
of  artifts.    The  Saxon  clergy  were  inge- 
nious  artificers  in  many  other  refpeds. 
S.  Dunftan  above-mentioned,  made  twaof 
the  bells  of  Abingdon  abbey  with  his  own 
hands.    Monafl.  Anglic,  tom.  i.  p.  104. 


John  of  Glafbnbury,  whb  wrote  about  the 
year  1400,  relates,  that  there  remained  in 
the  abbey  at  Glaftonbury,    in  his  dme, 
crolTes,  inoenfe-veiTels,  and  veftments,  made 
by  Dunftan  while  a  monk  there,  cap.  161. 
He  adds,  that  Dunftan  alfo  handled,  **  fcal-' 
**  pellum  ut  fculperet."    It  is  faid,  that  he 
could  model  any  ima^  in  brafs,  iron,  gold, 
or  filver.     Ofb.  Vit.   S.  Dunfbin.  apud 
Whart.  ii.  94. .  Ervene,  one  of  the  teashers 
of  Wolftan  bifhop  of  Worcefbr,.  perhaps  % 
monk. of  Bury,  was  famous  for  calligraphy,  . 
and  fkill  in  colours.     To  invite  his  pupils 
to  read,  he  made  ufe  of  a  Pfalter  and  Sa- 
cramentary,  whofe  capital  letters .  he  had 
richly  illuminated  with  gold..  This  was 
about  the.  year  9SQ.    WiU.  Malmefh.  Vit. 
Wulfl.   Wharton,    AngL.  Sacr.  .  p.   244* 
William  of  Malmefl>ury  fays,  |hat  Elfric,  4  . 
Saxon  abbot  of  Malmeibury,  was  a  fkillful 
architedt,  adificanii  gnarus*  Vit.  Aldhelm. 
Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  ii.  p«  33*    Herman r 
One  of  the*  Norman,  bifhops.  of  Salifbury,  . 
about  io8o,  condefcended  to  write,  bind, 
and  illuminate  books,. Monail.  Angl.  torn, 
iii.  p.  375. 

In  fome  of  thefe  inftances  I  have  wandered 
below  the  Saxon  times.  It  is  indeed  evi- 
dent from  various  proofs  which  I  could 
give,  that  the  religious  prajftifed  thefe  arts 
long  afterwards.  But.die  objed  of  this 
note  was  the  exiilence  of  them  among  thie 
the  Saxon  clergy. 

1  Dedicat.  Hift.  Eccl.  Bed. 

'  Eguihart.  Vit.  Kar.  Magn.  p.  30.  ed. 
565^410. 
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the  moft  flour iftiing  feminaries  in  Europe,  founded  by 
Charlemagne,  and  inhabited  by  two  hundred  and  fcventy 
monks'.  Alcuine  was  likewife  employed  by  Charlemagne 
to  regulate  the  leftures  and  difcipline  of  the  univerfities  \ 
which  that  prudent  and  magnificent  potentate  had  newly 
conftituted  V  He  i«  faid  to  have  joined  to  the  Greek  and  ^ 
Latin,  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which 
perhaps  in  fome  degree  was  known  fooner  than  we  may 
fufpeft }  for  at  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge  there  is  an  He- 
brew Pfalter,  with  a  Normanno-Gallic  interlinear  verfion 
of  great  antiquity  ^.  Homilies,  lives  of  faints,  commentaries 
on  the  bible,  with  the  ufual  fyftems  of  logic,  aftronomy, 
rhetoric,  and  grammar,  compofe  the  formidable  catalogue  of 
Alcuine's  numerous  writings.  Yet  in  his  books  of  the 
fciences,  he  fometimes  ventured  to  break  through  the  pedantic 
formalities  of  a  fyftematical  teacher :  he  has  thrown  one  of 


*  Rabanus  inftruAed  them  not  only  in 
tiie  fcriptares,  but  in  profane  literature.  A 
^at  number  of  other  fcholars  frequented 
mefe  ledures*  He  was  the  firft  fbuider  of 
ai  library  in  this  monafterv.  Cave,  Hift. 
Lit.  p.  54.0.  Saec.  Phot.  His  leilure  hours 
being  entirely  taken  up  in  reading  or  tran- 
fcribmg ;  he  was  accufed  by  fone  of  the 
idle  monks  of  attending  Co  much  to  his 

•  ftudies,  that  he  neeleAed  the  public  dudes 
••of  his  ftation,  and  the  care  ot  die  revenues 
^f  die  abbey.  They  therefore  removed 
'him»  yet  afterwards  in  vain  attempted  to 
fecaU  him.    Serrar.  Rer.  Mogunt.  lib.  iv. 

.P-  62$. 

'  lohtt  Mailros,  a  Scot,  one  of  Bede's 
^fdioursi  is  faid  to  have  been  employed  by 

Charlemagne  in  founding  the  nnivtrfity  of 

Pavia.    I/empft.  xii.  904. 

*  See  Op.  Alcuin.  nuif.  1617.  foL 
Prafcftt.  Anar.  Quercetan.  MabiUon  fays, 
thxt  Aicnine  pointed  the  homilies,  and  St.' 
Atkffin*s  epiftres;  at  die  inlbnce  of  Charle- 
magne.  Carl.  Magn.  R.  Diplomat, 
p.  52.  a.  Ch^lemagne  was  moft  fond  of 
sfti^iioiiiy.     He  levned  alfo  arithmetic. 


In  his  ireafury  he  had  three  tables  of  fil« 
very  and  a  fourth  of  ^Id,  of  great  weight 
and  iiae.  One  of  thefe,  which  was  fquare, 
had  a  picture  or  reprefentation  of  Conffam* 
dnople :  another,  a  round  one,  a  map  of 
Rome :  a  third,  which  was  of  the  moft  «x- 
quifite  workmanihip,  and  greateft  weight* 
oonfifting  of  three  orbs,  contained  a  map 
of  the  world.    Eginhart,  ubi  fupr.  p.  tg. 

SI- t>- 

"^  MSS.  Cod.  Coll.  S.  S.  Trin.  Cant. 
ClafT.  a  dextr.  Ser.  Med.  5.  memlNan.  4to. 
Bede  fays,   that  he  compiled  part  of  his 

CURONICON,       EX      HbBRAICA      TBRI* 

TATE,  that  is  from  S.  Jetom's Latin  tnm* 
flation  of  the  bible ;  for  he  adds,  ''  not 
"  qui  per  bead  interpretis  Hieronymi  fV 
/*  itf/?riViwparo  Hebraic JB  vcritatii 
<<  fbnte  potamur,''  Sec.  And  again,  **  Ex 
**  Hebraica  veritate,  quse  ad  Msfer  mem»^ 
"  ratum  inierpretum  pure  pervemfle,''  ftc 
He  mendons  on  dus  occafion  the  Greek 
Septua^;ittt  cmniktion  of  the  bible,  but 
not  as  if  he  had  ever  feen  or  coafulted  At* 
Bed.  CliROir.  p.  34.  edit.  Cant.  Op.  Bel. 


his 
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his  treatifes  in  logic,  and  I  think,  another  in  grammar,  into 
a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  Charlemagne.  He  firfl: 
advifed  Bede  to  write  his  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  England ; 
and  was  greatly  inftrumental  in  furnifliing  materials  for  that 
early  and  authentic  record  of  our  antiijuities  ^. 

In  the  mean  time  we  muft  not  form  too  magnificent  ideas 
of  thefe  celebrated  mafters  of  fcience,  who  were  thus  invited 
into  foreign  countries  to  conduit  the  education  of  mighty 
monarchs,  aiui  to  plan  the  rudiments  of  the  mod  illuftrious 
academies.  Their  merits  are  in  great  meafure  relative* 
Their  circle  of  reading  was  contracted,  their  fyftems  of  phi- 
lofophy  jejune ;  and  their  leftures  rather  ferved  to  ftop  the 
growth  of  ignorance,  than  to  produce  any  pofitive  or  im- 
portant improvements  in  knowledge.  They  were  unable  to- 
make  excuriions  from  their  circumfcribed  paths  of  icientific 
inftru£tion,  into  the  fpacious  and  fruitful  regions  of  liberal 
iand  manly  ftudy.  Thofe  of  their  hearers,  who  had  paffedr 
through  the  courfe  of  the  fciences  with  applanfe,  and  afpired 
to  higher  acquifitions,  were  exhorted  to  read  Caffiodorus 
and  Bdethius ;  whofe  writings  they  placed  at  the  fummit  of 
profane  literature,  and  which  they  believed  to  be  the  great 
boundaries  of  human  erudition. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Ceolfrid's  prefents  of  books  to  * 
Benedid's  library  at  Weremouth  abbey.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  travels  into  France  and  Italy.  But  his  principal  work, 
and  I  believe  the  only  one  preferved,  is  his  diflertation  con- 
cerning the  clerical  tonfure,  and  the  rites  of  celebrating; 
Eafter  *.  This  was  written  at  the  defire  of  Naiton,  a  Piftifti 
king,  who  difpatched  ambafladors  to  Ceolfrid  for  informa- 
tion concerning  thefe  important  articles ;  requefting  Ceolfrid 
at  the  fame  time  to  fend  him  fome  fkilful  architefts,  who 
could  build  in  his   country  a  church  of  ftone,   after  the 

T  Dodicat.  HUl.  Eccl.  Bed.    To  king  *  Bed.  HiA.  Eccl.  v.  22.    And  ConciL 

Ceolwttlphas«  p«  37*  38.  edit.  Op.  Cant.  Geo.  vi«  p.  1423. 

fafliion 
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fa^ion  of  the  Romans*.  Ceolfrid  died  «i  a  journey  to 
Rtmie,  and  was  buried  in  a  monaftery  of  Navarre,  in  the 
year  706  \ 

But  Bede,  whofe  name  i^  To  nearly  and  neceffarily 
conne^ed  ,with  every  part  of  the  literature  of  this  pe- 
riod, and  which  has  therefore  been  often  already  mentioned, 
emphatically  ftyled  the  Venerable  by  his  cotemporaries,  was 
by  far  the  moft  learned  of  the  Saxon  writers.  He  was  of 
the  northern  fchool,  if  it  may  be  fo  called  -,  and  was  educated 
in^  the  monaftery  of  faint  Peter  at  Weremouth,  under  the  care 
of  the  abbots  Ceolfrid  and  Bifcop  %  Bale  affirms,  that  Bede 
learned  phyiics  and  mathematics  from  the  pureft  fources,  the 
original  Creek  and  Roman  writers  on  thefe  fubjefts  ^  But 
this  hafty  aCertion,  in  part  at  leaft,  may  juftly  be  doubted. 
His  knowledge,  if  we  cohfider  his  age,  was  extenfive  and 
profound :  and  it  is  amazing,  in  fo  rude  a  period,  and  during 
a  life  of  no  coniiderable  length,  he  fhould  have  made  fo  iiic- 
cefsful  a  progrefs,  and  fuch  rapid  improvements,  in  fcientifical 
and  philological  ftudies,  and  have  compofed  fo  many  elabo- 
rate treatifes  on  different  fubjefts*.  It  is  diverting  to  fee 
the  French  critics  cenfuring  Bede  for  credulity:  they  might 
as  well  have  accufed  him  of  fuperftition  ^    There  is  much 


*  Bed.  Hiil.  Eccl.  ib.  c.  21.  iv.  iS*- 
*»  Bed.  Hift,  Abb.  p.  3C0. 

^  Bed.  Hift.  Bed.  v.  24. 

*  **  Libros  feptuaginta  c&o  edidit,  qnos 
'<  ad  /inem  Historic  fuse  Anglican  a 
*'  edidit.  £$ee  Op.  edit.  Cant.  p.  222. 
**  223.  lib.  V.  c.  24.]  Hie  faccumbit 
"  ingenium,  deficit  eloquium,  fuffidentur 
**  adminui  hominem  a  (cholaftioo  exerdtio 
"  tarn  procul  amotom,  tarn  fobrio  fermone 
<<  tanta  elaborafle  voluminay*'  Sec.  Chron. 
Vtxf.  Bever.  MSS.  Coll.  Trin.  Oxon.  ut 
fupr.  f.  6y  [Bever  was  a  monk  of  Weft- 
xninfter  circ.  A.  D.  1400.]  For  a  full  and 
exa£t  lift  of  Bede's  works,  the  curious  rea- 
der is  referred  to  MabiUon»  Ssc.  iii.  p.  i. 
p.  539.  Or  Cave,  Hift.  Lit.  ii,  p. 
a42. 


'  It  is  true,  that  Bede  has  introduced 
many  miracles  and  vifions  into  his  hiftory. 
Yet  fome  of  thefe  are  pleafing  to  the  ima- 
gination :  they  are  tindured  with  the  gloom 
of  the  doifter,  operating  on  the  extrava- 
gancies of  oriental  invention.  I  will  give 
an  inftance  or  two.  A  monk  of  Northum- 
berland died,  and  was  brought  again  to 
life.  In  this  interval  of  death,  a  voung 
man  in  ihinin^  apparel  came  and  led  him, 
without  fpeakmg,  to  a  valley^  of  infinite 
depth,  length,  and  breadth :  one  fide  was 
formed  by  a  prodieious  iheet  of  fire,  and  the 
oppofite  fide  filled  with  hail  and  ice.  Both 
fides  were  fwarming  with  fouls  of  departed 
men ;  who  were  for  ever  in  fearch  of  reft, 
alternately  (hifting  their  fituation  to  thefe 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  monk 
fuppofing  this  place  to  be  helU  was  told  by 

his 
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pett'fpicuity  and  facility  in  his  Latin  ftyle.  But  it  is  void  of 
elegance,  and  often  of  purity ;  it  (hews  with  what  grace  and 
propriety  he  would  have  written,  had  his  mind  been  formed 
on  better  models.  Whoever  looks  for  digeftion  of  mate- 
rials, difpofition  of  parts,  and  accuracy  of  narration,  in  this 
writer's  hiftorical*  works,  expefts  what  could  not  exift  at 
that  time.  He  has  recorded  but  few  civil  tranfaftions  :  but 
befides  that  his  hiftory  profeffedly  confiders  ecclefiaftical 
affairs,  we  fhould  remember,  tliat  the  building  of  a  church, 
the  preferment  of  an  abbot,  the  canonifatioa  of  a  martyr, 
and  the  importation  into  England  of  the  (hin-bone  of  an 
apoftle,  were  necoffarily  matters  of  much  more  importance 
in  Bede's  conceptions  than  vidlories  or  revolutions.  He  is 
fond  of  minute  defcription ;  but  particularities  are  the  fault 
and  often  the  merit  of  early  hiftorians '.    Bede  wrote  many 
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-Bis  gaidt  that  he  wu  miftaken.  The  guide 
then  led  him,  greatly  terrified  with  this 
fpeAacIe,  to  a  more  diitant  place,  where 
hie  fays,  **  I  &W  on  a  fudden  a  darknefs 
*'  come  on,  and  every  thing  was  obfcured. 
**  When  I  entered  this  place  I  coold  dHcem 
**  no  obj,ed,  on  account  of  the  encreafine 
''•darknefs,  except  the  coantenance  and 
glittering  garments  of  my  condn^br. 
As  we  went  forward  I  beheld  vail  tor- 
rents of  flame  fpoating  upwards  from  the 
ground,  as  from  a  large  well,  and  falling 
"  down  into  it  aeain.  As  we  came  near 
**  it  my  guide  fuddenly  vanifhed,  and  left 
*'  me  alone  in  the  midft  of  darknefs  and 
**  this  horrible  vi£on.  Deformed  and  un- 
couth fpirits  arofe  from  this  blazing 
chafm,  and  attempted  to  draw  me  in 
with  &tTy  forks."  But  hi;  guide  here 
returned,  and  they  all  retii-ed  at  his  ap- 
pearance. Heaven  is  then^defcribed  with 
great  ftrength  of  fancy.  I  have  feen  an 
old  ballad,  called  the  Deaii  Matt's  S^ngt  on 
this  (lory.  And  Milton's  hell  may  perhaps 
be  taken  from  this  idea.  Bed.  Hifb.  EccL 
V.  13.  Our  hiftorian  in  the  next  chapter 
9lates,  thattwomoil  beautiful  youths  came 
to  a  perfon  lying  fick  on  his  death-l»edr 
and  wered  him  a  book  to  read,  richly  or- 


4* 
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namented,  in  which  his  good  aftioBs  were 
recorded.  Immediately  after  this,  the 
houfe  was  furrounded  and  filled  vCrith  an 
aimy  of  fpirits  of  moft  horrible  •afpedL 
One  of  them,  who  by  the  gloom  of  his 
dat-kfbitie  ooontenance  appeared  to  be  their 
leader,  produced  a  bookt  codiam  bomtuUt 
'Otfioniff  it  magnitudinis  4normh  et  pondefif 
fam  import ahiliit  and  ordered  fome  of  his 
attendant  demons  to  bring  it  to  the  fick 
man.  In  this  were  contained  all  hit  fins, 
&c.  ib.  cap.  14. 

'  An  ingenious  author,  who  writes  under 
the  name  of  M.  de  Vigneul  Marville,  ob- 
ferves,  that  Bede,  '*  when  he  fpeaks  of  the 
Magi  who  went  to  worikip  our  Saviour* 
is  very  particular  in  the  account  of  their 
names,  age,  and  refpedive  ofierings. 
**  He  fays,  that  Melchior  was  old»  and 
**  had  grey  hair,  with  a  k>ng  beard ;  and 
"  that  it  was  he  who  ofiered  gjold  to 
5'  Chrift,  in  acknowledgment  of  hu  fove- 
**  leignty.  That  Qafpar,  the  fecond  of 
**  the  Magi,  was  young,  and  had  no  beard, 
'*  and  that  it  was  he  who  ofi^red  frankin- 
*<  cenfe,  in  recognidon  of  our  Lord's  di* 
**  vinity:  and  that  Balthafar  the  third, 
^*  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  had  a  large- 
**  bwd»  and  ofiered  myrrh  to  our  Sa^ 
e  •*  viour'e 
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•  • 

pieces  of  Latin  poetry*  The  following  verfts  from  his  Me^ 
DiTATio  j)£  niE  JuMcii,  8  tranllation  of  which  into  Saxon^ 
verfe  is  now  preferved  in  the  library  of  Bennet  college,  at 
Cambridge  \  ar^  at  lead  well  turned  and  harmonious. 

Inter  florigeras  foecundi  cefpitis  herfoas> 
Flamine  ventorum  refonantibus  undique  ramis  \ 

Some  of  Aldhelm's  verfes  are  exaftly  in  this  caft,  written  oa 
the  Dedication  of  the  abbey-church  at  Malmelbury  to  faint 
Peter  and  faint  Paul. 

Hie  celebranda  rudis  '  flcH^fcit  gloria  templi» 
Limpida  qus  facri  celebrat  vexilla  triumphi. 
Hie  Petrus  et  Paulus,  tenebrofi  lumina  mundi> 
Pr^ecipui  patres  populi  qui  frena  gubemant^ 
Carminibus  crebris  alma  celebrantur  in  aula. 
Claviger  o  csli,  portam  qui  pandis  in  sethra, 
Candida  qui  mentis  recludis  limina  cseli, 
Exaudi  clemens  populorum  vota  tuoruni^» 
Marcida  qui  riguis  humeftant  fletibus  ora "". 

The  ftri£t  and  fuperabundant  attention  of  thefe  Latin 
poets  to  profodic  rules,  on  which  it  was  become  faihionable 
to  write  dida£tic  fyftems,  made  them  accurate  to  excefs  in 
the  metrical  conformation  of  their  hexameters,  and  produced 
a  faultlefs  and  flowing  monotony*  Bede  died  in  the  monaflery 
of  Weremouth,  which  he  never  had  once  quitted,  in  the 
year  735". 

**  vioor's  humanity."    He  it  Kk^wife  very  oM  pidwet  and  popolar  reprefentadon*  •# 

drcmnftantial  in  die  defcripdon  of  dicir  the  ffye  Mtn's  Offering, 

drefies.      Melanges  d'  PHift.  et  de  Lit.  •  Cod.  MSS.  Ixxix.  p.  i6i. 

Partly  1725.  120UK  torn,  iii*  p.  283,  &c.  *  Malmlb.apud  Whart.  ot  fspr.  p.  8« 

What  was  aoie  natural  than  diis  in  ibdi  ■  Recent.     Newly  built. 

awricerandonfochafobjed?  In  the  mean  ^  W.  Malmib.  «t  fapr.    ApndWhait. 

time  it  maj  be  remarkedt  that  thia  de-  p.  8. 

foipdon  of  Bode,    taken   perhaps  from  *  Care,  obi  fopr.  p*  473.    Sec.  Eico-i' 

coniant  tmdidiui,  it  now  to  oe  feea  in  the  nocL 

I  have 
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.  I  have  already  obftrved^  and  from  good  authorities,  that 
mar>y  of  thefe  Saxon  fcholars  were  fkilled  in  Greek.  Yet 
fcarce  any  confiderable  monuments  have  defcended  to  modem 
times,  to  prove  their  familiarity  with  that  language.  I  will, 
however,  mention  fuch  as  have  occurred  to  me.  Archbifhop 
Parker,  or  rather  his  learned  fcribe  JoCelin,  affirms,  that 
the  copy  of  Homer,  and  of  fome  of  the  other  books  im- 
ported into  England  by  Archbifhop  Theodore,  as  I  have 
above  related,  remained  in  his  time^  There  is  however  no 
allulion  to  Homer,  nor  any  mention  made  of  his  name,  in 
the  writings  of  the  Saxons  now  exifHng '.  In  the  Bodleian 
library  are  fome  extracts  from  the  books  of  the  Prophets  in 
Greek  and  Latin:  the  Latin  is  in  Saxon,  and. the  Greek  in 
Latino-greek  capital  characters.  A  Latino-greek  alphabet  is 
prefixed.  In  the  fame  manufcript  is  a  chapter  of  Deutero- 
nomy, Greek  and  Latin,  but  both  are  in  Saxon  charaflers  \ 
In  the  curious  and  very  valuable  library  of  Bennet  college 
in  Cambridge,  is  a  very  antient  copy  of  Aldhelm  de  Laude 
ViRGiNiTATis^  In  it  is  inferted  a  fpecimen  of  Saxon  poetry 
full  of  Latin  and  Greek  words,  and  at  the  end  of  the  nia^ 
Tiufcript  ibme  Runic  letters  occur  \  I  fufpe^t  that  their 
Grecian  literature  was  a  matter  of  oftentatibn  rathdr  than 
«fe.  William  of  Malmeibury,  in  hb  life  of  Aldhelm,  cen- 
fures  an  affeftation  in  the  writers  of  this  age;  that  they 
were  fond  of  introducing  i^n  their  Latin  compofitions  a 
<jifficult  and  abftrufe  word  latinifed  from  the  Greek^  Therfe 
^re  many  inftances  of  this  pedantry  in  the  early  charters  of 
Dugdale's  Monafticon.  But  it  is  no  where  more  vifible  than 
in  the  Life  of  Saint  Wilfrid,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
written   by  Fridegode   a  monk  of  Canterbury,    in  Latin 

y  Andipiitat.  Frit,  p^  80.                   ^  •  N£.  D.  19.  MSS.  nernbr.  Sfo.  foI« 

*  SccSbct.  iii.  p.  124.  infir.    Wlicreit  44.  10. 

is  obfeiredy  that  Homer  is  cited  by  Geof^  ^  Cod.  MSS.  K  |2« 

frtj  of  Mbnmoath.     Biit  he  is  not  men-  ^  Ubi  fapr.  p.  7. 
lioned  in  Geoi&ey*s  Annorlc  original. 

e  2  heroics 
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heroics,  about  the  year  960 '.  Malmefbury  obfcrves  of  thus 
author's  ftyle,  **  Latinitatem  perofus,  Gracitatem  amat,  Gr/r=. 
"  cula  verba  frequentat  *."  Probably  to  be  able  to  read  Greek 
at  this  time  was  efteemed  a  knowledge  of  that  language^ 
Eginhart  relates,  that  Charlemagne  could  fpeak  Latin  as 
fluently  as  bis  native  Frankifh :  but  (lightly  pafles  over  his 
accomplifhment  in  Greek,  by  artfully  faying,  that  he  un- 
derftood  it  better  than  he  could  pronounce  it  ^  Nor,  by  the 
way,  was  Charlemagne's  boafted  facility  in  the  Latin  fo 
remarkable  a  prodigy.  The  Latin  language  was  familiar  to 
the  Gauls  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Franks  j  for 
they  were  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  till  the  year  485. 
It  was  the  language  of  their  religious  offices,  their  laws,  and 
public  tranfaftions.  The  Franks  who  conquered  the  Gauls 
at  the  period  juft  mentioned,  ilill  continued  this  ufage^ 
imagining  there  was  a  fuperior  dignity  in  the  language  of 
imperial  Rome :  although  this  incorporation  of  the  Franks, 
with  the  Gauls  greatly  corrupted  the  latinity  of  the  lattery 
and  had  given  it  a  ftrong  tin£ture  of  barbarity  before  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne.  But  while  we  are  bringing  proofs 
which  tend  to  extenuate  the  notion  that  Greek  was  now^ 
much  known  or  cultivated,  it  muft  not  be  diffembled,  that 
John  Erigena,  a  native  of  Aire  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  king 
Alfred's  firft  lefturers  at  Oxford ',  tranflated  into  Latin  from 
tbe  Greek  original  four  large  treatifes  of  Dionyfius  the 
Areopagite,  about  the  year  8  60  \    This  tranflation,  which 


^  Printed  by  Mabillon,  Saec.  Benedi^tin. 
iii.  p.  1.  P.  i6^. 

*  Ceil.  Pondfic.  i.  f.  114. 

'  Vit.  Kar.  Magn.  p.  30. 

<  Wood  HifL  Antiquic.  Upiv.  Oxon.  L 

^  Thit  tranflation^  with  dedications  in 
verfe  and  profe  to  Charles  the  Bald,  occurs 
twice  in  the  Bodleian  library,  viz.  MSS. 
Mof.  148.  And  Hypei.  Bodl.  14^'  P*  4« 
fisq.    See  alio  Land.  I,  59*    And  in  Saint 


John's  collc«  Oxford,  A.  xi.  a.  3.  Wil- 
Uam  of  Malmefbury  fays,  that  he  wrote  « 
hook  entitled,  PaaiCHisMiRisuvsi^  (that 
is,  Tltft  f6atvi  /Aip^fiS)  and  adds,  that  in 
this  piece  **  a  Latinonim  tnunite  deviavit, 
**  dum  in  Graecos  acriter  oculos  intendit." 
Vit.  Aldhehn.  p.  28.  Wharton.  Angl. 
Sacr.  ii.  It  was  printed  at  Oxford  by. 
Gale.  Erigena,  in  one  of  the  dedications 
above-mentioned,  fays,  that  he  had  taanf^ 
lated  into  Latin  ten  of  Dienyfius's  EpifUes. 

Hovedea 
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is  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Bald,  abounds  with  Greek  phi 
feology  and  is  hardly  intelligible  to  a  mere  Latin  reader.  He 
alfo  translated  into  Latin  the  Scholia  of  faint  Maximus  oa 
the  difficult  pafTages  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  \  He  frequently 
viiited  his  munificent  patron  Charles  the  Bald,  and  is  faid  to^ 
have  taken  a  long  journey  to  Athens^  and  to  have  fpenL 
many  years  in  ftudying  not  only  the  Greek  but  the  Arabia 
and  Chaldee  languages  ^. 

As  to  claffic  authors,  it  appears  that  noc  many  of  thetw 
were  known  or  ftudied  by  our  Saxon  anceftors*  Thofe  with, 
which  they  were  moft  acquainted,  either  in  profe  or  verfe^ 
feem  to  have  Ijpen  of  the  lower  empire  j  writers  who,  in  the: 
declenfion  of  tafte,  had  fuperfeded  the  purer  and  more  an^ 
tient  Roman  models,  and  had  been  therefore  more  recently 
and  frequently  tranfcribed  I  have  mentioned  Alfred's  tranii- 
lations  of  Boethius  and  Orofius.  Prudentius  was  alfo  per* 
haps  one  of  their  favorites.  In  the  Britifh  Mufeum  there  is  a 
manufcript  copy  of  that  poet's  Psycomachia.  It  is  illuftrated 
with  drawings^  of  hiftorical  figures,,  each  of  which  have  an 
explanatory  legend  in  Latin  and  Saxon  letters;,  the  Latin  in 
large  red  charai^ers,  and  the  Saxon  in  black,  of  great  anti- 
quity'.  Prudentius  is  likewife  in  Bennet  college  library  at 
Cambridge,  tranfcribed  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  with, 
feveral  Saxon  words  written  into  the  text"".  Sedulius's 
hymns  are  in  the  iame  repofi^ory  in  Saxon  chara6lers,  in  a 
volume  containing  other  Saxon  manufcripts  \    Bede  fays,. 


Hoveden  and  Matthew  Paris  have  literal]/ 
tranfcribed  the.  words  of  Malmefbury  juft 
cited,  and  much  more*  Hov.  fol.  234.  And 
M.  Paris,  p.  253.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
theVaatio  MoaALi.vM  AaisroTELis 
is  from  the  Gl«ek :  it  might  be  from  the 
Arabic.  Or'  whether-  our  author^s.  See 
Frsefat.  Op.  nonnul.l.  OxDn^  edit,  per  Gale, 
Oim  Not.  1 68 1,  fol. 

^  Printed  at  Oxford  as  above.    Erigena 
^^}ied  at  M&lmefbttry,  where  he  had  opened 


a  fchool  in  the  year  883.  Cave,  Hift.  Lit. 
Sxc.  Phot.  p.  548.  54p. .  William  of 
Malmefbury  fays,  that  Engena  was  one  of 
the  wits  of  Charles  the  Bald's  table,  and 
his  conilant  companion.  Ubi  fupr.  p.  27. 

^  Spelm.  Vit.  iElfred.  Bale  xiv.  32* 
Pitf.  p.  168. 

1  MSS.  Cott.  Clbopatr.  C.  8.  membr. 
8vp. 

"  Mifcellan.  MSS.  M.  membran. 

*  MSS.  S.  I  u  Cod.'  membran. 

that 
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that  Aldhelm  wrote  hb  book  Dm  ViRaiMiTATE,  wiitcb  \s 
both  pfo£b  and  verib,  in  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Sedu* 
lius  Z*.  We  learn  from  Gregory  of  Toars,  what  i&  not 
foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  remarki  that  king  Chiiperic,  who 
began  to  reign  in  ^6zy  wrote  two  books  of  Latin  vcries  in 
imitfition  of  Sedulius.  But  it  vrat  without  any  idea,  of  the 
common  quantities '»  A  manufcript  of  this  poet  in  the  Bri« 
tifh  Mufeum  is  bound  up  with  Nennius  and  Felix's  Miracles 
OP  SAmr  GuTHLAC,  dedicated  ta  Alfwold  king  of  the  Eaft 
Angles,  and  written  both  in  Latin  and  Saxon  \  But  thefe 
dailies  were  moA  of  them  read  as  books  c^  religion  and  mo** 
irality*  Yet  Aldhelm,  in  his  tra^  de  Metrqrum  Gbn£Ri<* 
BUS,  quotes  two  v^rfes  from  the  third  book  of  Virgil's 
Georgics ' :  and  in  the  Bodleian  library  we  find  a  manufcript 
of  the  firft  book  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  in  very  antient 
Saxon  characters,  accompanied  with  a  Britiih  glofs  \  And 
the  venerable  Bede^  having  firft  invoked  the  Trinity,  thus 
begins  a^  Latin  panegyrical  hymn  on  the  miraculous  virgi-» 
nity  of  Ethildryde.  **  Let  Virgil  fing  of  wars,  I  celebrate 
*♦  the  gift*  of  peaces  My  verfes  are  of  chaftity,  not  of  the 
^^  rape  of  the  adulterefs  Helen.  I  will  chant  heavenly  blef- 
**  fings,  not  the  battles  of  miferable  Troy  *."  Thefe  however 
are  rare  inftances.  It  was  the  moft  abominable  herefy  to 
have  any  concern  with  the  pagan  Anions.  The  graces  of 
oompofition  were  not  their  objects,  and  elegance  found 
no  place  amidft  their  feverer  purfuits  in  philoibphy  and 
theology, 

• 

**  EccL  Hift»  i9«  ^  i9g.  ^  We.]u|.ve  now  remaining  Saxofi  vot-^ 
f  GxegoT.  Torop^.  L  \L  c.  46.  luucdpt  xni^s^^n*  of  Apaldtu  (k  VIlt|- 
^^  MSS.  Cotton.  Vbsf.  D.  xxi.  Svq.  9vsmR.BAft.uM.  They  have  alio  left  a 
'  W.  Malmefb,  Vif.  Aldlie)m.  yfhffftam.  U^  TyAeqi  of  xnedkine  in  Saxon,  oftea 
Angl.  Sacr.  ii.  4.  cited  by  Somner  in.  his  Lexicon,  uniler 

*  N£,  D.  19.  nembr.  dyo.  fol.  37.  th^,  title  of  Libbh  MBoicxNAtis.    It 

*  Bed.  Eccl.  Hi(L  iv.  20.  appears  by  this  tra£i,  that  they  were  well, 
"  Medicine  was  one  of  their  favorite  acquainted  wjj^  the  Latin  phyfician»  and 


icience^  being  a  part  of  the  Arabiim  Iqam-       nacundifts^  MaroeUai»  Scriboiuiis 

Pliny, 
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It  19  certain  that  literature  was  at  its  height  among  out 
.Saxon  anceftors  about  the  eighth  cmtury.  Thefe  happy  be^ 
ginnings  were  almoft  oicirely  owing  to  the  attention  of  king 
Alfred,  who  encour^ed  learning  by  his  own  example,  by 
founding  feminaries  of  inftrudiion,  and  by  rewarding  the 
laboura  of  fi:holars.  But  the  efforts  Of  this  pious  monarch, 
were  foon  biafted  by  the  fupinenefs  of  his  fucceffors,  the 
incarfions  of  the  Danes,  and  the  diftra^ion  of  nafional 
afEsiirs.  Bede,  from  the-  eftablifliment  of  learned  bifhops  in* 
every  itiocefe,  and  the  univerfal  tranquillity  which  reigned 
over  all  the  provinces^  of  England,  when  he  finished  his^ 
ecclefiaflical  hiilory,  flatters  his  imagination  in  anticipating 


Plioy,  Caeliiu  AoKKans,  Tbeodiore,  Pril^ 
ciu,  &c  MSB.  Bibl.  Reg.  Brit.  Muf. 
Cod.  membr.  ...  It  is  probable  that  this 
inBiiofoipt  is  of  tke  a^  of  kiiiff  Alfred. 
Among  Uatton^s  books  m  the  Bodleian  li- 
bcary,  is  a  Saxon  manufcript  which  b^ 
been  entitled  by  Joniui  Mbdicinat  ez 
QvADRUPBDiBvs.  It  It  pKtended  to 
be  taken  from  Idpart,  a  fabulous  king  of 
Egypt.  It  is  followed  by  two  fifties  in 
Latin  of  Evax  king  of  the  Araoians  to 
Tiberias  Cefar,  concembg  the  names  and 
idrtiea  of  oriental  predous  ftoies  ufcd  in 
medicine,  Cod.  fiatton.  loo.  membr. 
Ibl.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  manafcripc  be* 
fore  the  oonqueft.  Thefe  ideas  of  a  king 
of  Egypt,  and  another  of  Arabia,  and  of 
the  ue  of  oriental  pndoiu  linnet  in  the 
medical  ait»  evidently  betray  their  oriffin. 
Apaleius's  Hsrbarium  occurs  in  the  Sri- 
tim  Mjofeom  in  Latin  and  Sbnton,  ^*  qtiod 
**  apcepit  ab  EscvLAPio  et  a  Chironb 
••  Cbntavbo  Magxstro  Achillis.'* 
Together  with  the  Mbdicii«a  bx  Qita- 
prvpedibvs  above-mentioned.  MSS. 
Cot.  ViTBL.  C.  iii.  Cod.  membr.  fol-  iii. 
p.  lo.  iv,  p.. 75*  It  is  remarkable  that  tho 
Araoians  attribute  the  invention  of  Si  mi  a,. 
ene  of  their  magical  iciences,  td  Kirun 
or  Carun^  that  is  Chiron  the  centaur,, 
the  mafler  of  Achilles.  S^  Herbelot. 
Di^  Orient.  Artie.  Simi^  p.  looj. 


The  Gitekft  reputed  Chiion  ike  in^ 
ventor  of  mecUcine.    His  medical  bOGik^ 
are  mentioned  by  many  antient  writers,. 
particularly  by  Apde&s  Cellbl,  De  Her^ 
bis :  and  Kiicher  obferves,  that  Chiron's 
tieati(e  of  Mu  lo  m  e  d  i c  i  n  a  was  familiar 
to  the  Arabiaas*  Oedip.  Egypt,  torn,  iii* 
p.  68.    Lambecdns  defcribes  a  very  C1^- 
riou»  and  antieiit  manufcript  of  Dibftorides : 
among    the'  beantifDi'  iilnminatiofkis  with 
which  it  was  enriched,  was  a  fauare  pic- 
ture with'  a  opld  gfrouirdy  on  witich  were 
repftefented  the  feven  antient  phyfidaifs^ 
Machaon,  Chiron,   Nieer,    Herculides,. 
Mantias,  Xenocrates,  and  Pamj>hStts.  P. 
Lambecc  de  Bibl.  Vindob.  lib.  iL  p.  525*. 
feq.   I  have  mentioned  above, .Medicina 
BX  QuADRVPEDiBvs.'    A  Greek  poenl 
or  fragment  called  Mediciita  bx  Pisci- 
BUS  has  been  attributed  to  Chironl     It 
was  written  by  Marcellui  Sidetas  of  Pam-*. 
phylia,  a  phyiidan  under  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus, and  is  printed  by  Fabrictus.  BibL 
Gr.  i.  f,  16.  feq{    And  fee  xiii.  p^  317. 
The  Mbdicxna*  bx  Quaorupbdibus 
feems  to  be  the  treatife  entitled,  Medi- 
cina BX  AkimaliB'USv  under  the  name 
of  Sextus  Platonicus,  and  printed  in  Ste- 
phens*!   Medico    Ar.tis    Prikcipes^. 
p.  6&^.    This  was  a  favorite  medical  fyf- 
tem  of  the  dark  ages.  See. Fabric,  ibid.  xiii. . 
395.  xir.  613. 
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the  moll  advantageous  confequences,  and  triumphantly  doles' 
his  narrative  with  this  pleafing  prefentiment.  The  Pifts,  at 
this  period,  were  at  peace  with  the  Saxons  or  Englifli,  and 
converted  to  chriftianity.  The  Scots  lived  contented  within 
their  own  boundary.  The  Britons  or  Welfh,  from  a  natural 
enmity,  and  a  diflike  to  the  catholic  inftitution  of  keeping 
Eafter,  fometimes  attempted  to  difturb  the  national  repofe ; 
but  they  were  in  fome  meafure  fubfervient  to  the  Saxons. 
Among  the  Northumbrians,  both  the  nobility  and  private 
perfons  rather  chofe  their  children  fhould  receive  the  mo- 
naftic  tonfure,  than  be  trained  to  arms '. 

But  a  long  night  of  confuiion  and  grofs  ignorance  fuc-* 
ceeded.  The  principal  produdtions  of  the  moft  eminent 
monafteries  for  three  centuries,  were  incredible  kgends  which 
difcovered  no  marks  of  invention,  unedifying  homilies,  and 
trite  expofitions  of  the  fcriptures.  Many  biftiops  and  abbots 
began  to  confider  learning  as  pernicious  to  true  piety,  and 
confounded  illiberal  ignorance  with  chriftian  fimplicity. 
Leland  frequently  laments  the  lofs  of  libraries  deftroyed  in 
the  Daniih  invafions  ^  Some  flight  attempts  were  made  for 
reftoring  literary  puriuits,  but  with  little  fuccefs.  In  the 
tenth  century,  Ofwald  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  finding  the 
monafteries  of  liis  province  extremely  ignorant  not  only  in 
the  common  elements  of  grammar,  but  even  in  the  canonical 
xules  of  their  refpe^ive  orders,  was  obliged  to  fend  into 
France  for  comjpetent  mafters,  who  might  remedy  thefe 
evils  *.  In  the  mean  time^  from  perpetual  commotions,  the 
manners  of 'the  people  had  degenerated  from  that  mildnefs 
whicK  .a  'fhort  interval  of  peace  and  letters  had  introduced, 

*  3ede,  Eccl.  Hift.  ▼•  25.  in  other  countries  durinc;  the  tenth  century 
J  See  Malmefl).  apod  LeL  CoU,  i.  p.  140.       have  been  coUeded  by  Muratori,  Antiquit, 

edit.  nup.  Ital.  Med.  sev.   iiL  831.   ii.  141.    And 

*  Wharton.  Angl.  Sacr.  ii.  201.    Many       Boulay,  Hift.  Acad.  Parif.  i,  288. 
'evidences  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed 

and 
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smd  the  national  character  had  cpntra^ed  an  air  of  rud«B«(f 
and  ferocity. 

England  at  lengths  in  the  b^inning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, received  from  the  Normans  the  rudiments  of  that 
cultivation  which  it  has  preferved  to  the  prefent  times. 
The  Normanjs  were  a  people  who  had  aicquired  ideas  of 
fplendor  and  refinement  from  th^ir  refidence  in  France ;  and 
the  gaUantiies  of  their  feudal  fyftem  introduced  new  magni* 
fipence  and  ekgance  among  our  rough  unpoUfhed  aaceftora. 
The  ccmqueror's  army  was  compofed  of  the  flower  of  the 
Norman  nobility  t  who  fharing  ailotmmts  of  land  in  different 
parts  gi  the  new  territory^  difufed  a  general  knowledge  of 
vaiiows  impri^vfOMBts  entirety  unknown  in  the  mod  flou«- 
rifhing  eras  of  the  Saxcm  government,  and  gave  a  more  libe^ 
ral  turn  tp  the  manners  even  of  the  provincial  inhabitants. 
That  they  brpuj^t  with  them  the  arts,  may  yet  be  feen  by 
the  caftks  aad  churches  which  they  buUt  on  a  more  extenive 
and  ftatefy  plan  \  literature,  in  particular,  the  chief  objoft 
pf  <Hjir  preiient  refearch,  which  had  long  been  reduced  to  the 
moft  abj^ft  condition,  appeared  with  new  luftre  in  confer 
quence  of  this  important  revolution. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  tenth  century,  an  event  took 
j^ace,  which  gav^  a  new  and  very  fortunate  turn  to  the  ftate 
of  letters  in  Frwce  and  Italy.  A  little  before  that  time, 
there  were  no  fchools  in  Europe  but  thofe  which  belonged  to 
the  ntonafteries  or  epifcopal  chnrches  ^  and  the  monks  were 
almoft  the  only  mafters  employed  to  educate  the  youth  ia 
the  principles  of  facred  and  prqfane  erudition.  But  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  many  learned  per- 
fons  of  the  Laity,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy,  undertook  in .  the 

•  ThkpoiM  win  be fivther iiliiftratcd  in  or  Antk^jitt  in  vxlttovs  Parts  or 
A  iMfk  new  pfepfting  ibr^eprdsy  en-  EircLAjfo.  To  whicb  will  be  prefixed^ 
tfded,  OBMnvATioifi  Critical  ani>       The  Histort  op  AkchxVectvr^  ir 

ftlt»rOI»CAL»0«'CA»TLES»CHVReHBS»  EnGLARD. 
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moft  capital  cities  of  France  and  Italy  this  important  iSHarge. 
The  Latin  verfions  of  the  Greek  philofophers  from  the  Ara*« 
bic,  had  no^  become  fo  frequent  and  common,  as  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  people ;  and  many  of  thefe  new  pre* 
cfeptors  having  travelled  into  Spain  with  a  defign  of  ftudying 
in  the  Arabic  fchools**,  and  comprehending  in  their  courfe  of 
inftitution,  more  numerous  and  ufeful  branches  of  fcience 
than  the  monaftic  teachers  were  acquainted-  with,  commu- 
nicated their  knowledge  in  a*  better  method,  and  taught  in 
a  much  more  full,  perfpicuou^>  folid,  and  rational  manner. 
Thefe  and  other  beneficial  effefts,  ariiing  from  this  pra6):ice 
of  admitting  others  befides  ecclefiaftics  to  the  profaffion  of 
leiEters,  and  the  education^  of  youth,  were  imported  into 
England  by  iheans  of  the  Norman  eonqueft. 

The  conqueror  himfelf  patronifed  and  loved  letters.  He 
filled  the  bifhopricks  and  abbacies  of  England  with  the  moft 
learned  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  at  that  time  the  moft  flouriihing  ichoo! 
in  Europe.  He  placed  Lanfranc,  abbot  of  the  monaftery  of 
Saint  Stephen  at  Caen,  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury ;  an  eminent 
mafter  of  logic,  the  fubtleties  of  which  he  employed  with 
great  dexterity  in  a  famous  controverfy  concerning  the  real 
prefence.  Anfelm,  an  acute  metaphyfician  and  theologift; 
his  immediate  fuccefibr  in  the  fame  fee,  was  called  from  the 
government  of  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy.  Herman,  a 
Norman  bifhopi  of  Salifbury,  founded  a  noble  library  in  the 
antient  cathedral  o£  that  fee  \  Many  of  the  Norman  prelates 


^  This  fkfhioa-continaedfbr  along  time. 
Among  many  who  might  here  be  men- 
tioned was  Daniel  Merlac,  an  £nglifliman» 
who,  in  the  year  1 185,  went  to  Toledo  to 
learn  mathematics,  and  broasht  back  with 
him  into  England  feverai  books,  of  the 
Arabian  philoifophy.  Wood  Antiq.  Unir- 
Oxon.  i.  p.  c6.  coL  i. 

c  €1  Nobilem  bibliothecam,.  comparatit 
^*  in  hoc  optimis  joxta  ac  antiquiifimis  il- 
^  InJlriam  aniorum  monumentu^  Severi« 


«  pofnit/'  Leland.  Script..  Brit.  p.  174*. 
He  died  1009.  He  was  Co  fond  ot  letters, 
that  he  did  not  difdaia  to  brndand  ilia* 
minate  books.  Mon.  Angl.  iii.  p.  375. 
Vid.  fopr.  The  old  chivch  of  oalifbury 
fiood  within  the  area  of  that  noble  antitnt 
military  work,,  called  OU^caftU.  Leland 
iays,  that  he  finifhed  the  church  which  hi* 
predeceilbr  Herman  had  begvn,  and  fillc4 
Its  chapter  widi  eminent  fcholan. 
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preferred  in  Eng^d  by  the  conqueror,  were  polite  fcbotar$«, 
Godfrey,  prior  of  Saint  Swithin's  at  Winchefter,  a  native  of 
Cambray,  was  an  elegant  Latin  epigrammatift,  and  wrote 
with  the  fmartnefs  and  eafe  of  Martial'.  A  circumftance, 
which  by  the  way  (hews  that  the  literature  of  the  monks  at 
this  period  was  of  a  more  liberal  caft  than  that  which  we 
commonly  annex  to  their  character  and  profeffion.  Geoffrey, 
a  learned  Norman,  was  invited  from  the  univerfity  of  Paris 
to  fuperintend  the  dire6tion  of  the  fchool  of  the  abbey  of 
Dunftable;  where  he  compofed  a  play  called  the  Play  of 
Saint  Catharine  *,  which  was  a6ted  by  his  fcholars.  This 
was  perhaps  the  firft  fpe£lacle  of  the  kind  that  was  ever 
attempted,  and  the  firft  trace  of  theatrical  reprefentation 
which  appeared,  in  England.  Mathew  Paris,  who  firft  re«* 
cords  this  anecdote,  fays,  that  Geoffrey  borrowed  copes  from 
the  facrifl  of  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  faint  Alban's  to 
drefs  his  characters.  He  was  afterwards  elefted  abbot  of 
that  opulent  monaftery  ^       ' 


^  Camden  has  dted  feveral  of  hii  epi- 
grams. Remains,  p.  421.  edit.  1674.  I 
have  read  all  his  pieces  now  remaining, 
Tlie  chief  of  them  are,  "  PaovaaBiA, 

**   ST     EriGEAMMATA     SATYaiCA."— 
^'   CAaMINAHlSTORICA,  DB  RbGB  Ca- 

^  MVT0,  Rbcina  Emma,  Sec.**  Among 
thefe  lafl,  none  of  which  were  ever  printed, 
is  an  edogy  on  Walkelin  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter, and  a  Norman*  who  built  great 
part  of  his  ftately  cathedral,  as  it  now 
ttands,  and  was  l>ifliop  there  daring  God- 
ixey's  priorate,  viz* 

Confilium,  virtatis  amor,  ficandia  comis« 
'    Walchblinb  pater,  fixa  foere  tibi. 
Corredor jHvenom,  fenibos  docomenta  mi- 
niftransj 

Exemplo  vitae  paftor  utrofqae  re^s. 
Pes  iiKras  cbwdis,  oeds  kniubile  mmen, 

Portans  invalidos^  qui  ceddere  levans. 
Divitiis^dominos,  faciiis  largitor  earam, 

DtrnTrefids  mnltos,  deficis  ipfe  dbi.  Sec 


Among  the  Eirf,grams,  the  following  is 
not  dted  by  Camden. 

Paaca  Titos  pretioia  dahat,  ied  yilia  plura  : 
Ut  meliora  habeam,    pauca  det,  oro, 
Titus. 

Thefe  pieces  are  ui  the  Bodleian  library, 
M$S.  l^igb.  65.  ut.  1 12,  The  whole  col- 
ledion  is  certainly  worthy  of  publication. 
I  do  not  mean  merely  as  a  cunoiity.  Le- 
land  mentions  his  epiftle^  *'  familiari  illo 
•*  et  Du^ci  ftylo  editae."  Script.  Brit, 
p.  159.  Godfrey  died  i  roy.  He  was  made 
prior  of  Winchefter,  A.D.  1082.  Wharton. 
Angl.  Sacr.  i.  324.  He  was  interred  in 
the  old  chapter-honfe,  whofe  area  now 
makes  part  of  the  dean's  garden. 

*  See  infr.  Sect.  vi»  p.  236. 

'  Vit.  Abbat.  ad  calc.  Hift.  p.  56. 
edit.  1639.  See  a^fo  Bui.  Hift.  AouL 
Parif.  ii,  225. 
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The  king  himfelf  gave  no  fmall  cot|ntenance  to  the 
clergy,  in  fending  his  {on  Henry  Beauclerc  to  the  abbey  of 
Abingdon,  where  he  was  initiated  in  the  fciences  under  the 
care  of  the  abbot  Grymbald,  and  Farice  a  phyiician  of  Ox*- 
ford.  Robert  d'Oilly,  conftable  of  Oxford  caftle,  was  ordered 
to  pay  for  the  board  of  the  young  prince  in  the  convent^ 
which  the  king  hiraielf  frequently  vifited  ^.  Nor  was  Wil^ 
liam  wanting  in  giving  ample  revenues  to  learning:  he 
founded  the  magnificent  abbies  of  Battel  and  Selby,  with 
other  fmaller  convents*  His  nobles  and  their  fucceflbrs  co-^ 
operated  with  this  liberal  fpirit  in  ere^ling  many  monafte* 
ries.  Herbert  de  Lofinga,  a  monk  of  Ncnrmandy,  biihop  of 
Thetford  in  Norfolk,  inftituted  and  endowed  with  Urge 
poiTefiions  a  Benedi&ine  abbey  at  Norwich,  confifting  of 
fixty  monks.  To  mention  no  more  inftances,  fueh  great 
inftitutions  of  perfons  dedicated  to  religious  and  litehuy 
leifure,  while  they  difiufed  an  air  of  civility,  and  £>ftened 
the  manners  of  the  people  in  their  refpe&ive  circles^  muft 
have  afforded  powerful  invitations  to  ftudious  purfuits,  and 
have  coniequently  added  no  fmall  degree  of  liability  to  the 
interefts  of  learning. 

By  thefe  obfervations^  and  others  which  have  occurred  in 
the  courfe  of  our  enquiries,  concerning  the  utility  of  monaC- 
ttries,  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  defend  the  monaftic  fyftem. 
We  are  apt  to  pafs  a  general  and  undiflinguiihing  cenfure 
on  the  monks,  and  to  fuppofe  their  foundations  to  have  been 
the  retreats  of  illiterate  indolence  at  every  period  of  time* 
But  it  (hould  be  remembered,  that  our  univerikies  about 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  were  in  a  low  condition : 
while  the  monafteries  contained  ample  endowments  and  ac«- 
commodations,  and  were  the  only  refpeftable  feminarics  of 
literature.  .A  few  centuries  afterwards,  as  our  univeriities 
began  to  flourilh,  in  confequence  of  the  diilin6tions  and 

t  Hift.  AnCiq.  Univ.  Oxon.  i.  46.  ' 
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honours  which  rhey  conferred  on  ichoUrs,  the  eftabliflunent 
of  colleges,  the  introdu£^ion  of  new  f]rflems  of  fcience^ 
the  uni?erfal  ardour  which  prevailed  of  breeding  aknoft  all 
peribns  to  letters,  and  the  abolition  of  that  exclufive  right 
of  teaching  which  the  ecclefiaftics  had  fo  long  claimed ;  the 
fiionafteiies  of  courfe  grew  inattentive  to  ftodies,  which  were 
more  ftrongly  encouraged,  more  commodiouily  purfued,  and 
*  more  fuccefsfully  cultivated,  in  other  places :  they  gradually 
became  contemptible  and  unfafhionable  as  nurferies  of  learn- 
ing, and  their  fraternities  degenerated  into  (loth  and  igno- 
rance. The  moft  eminent  ichoku-s  which  England  produced, 
both  m  philofophy  and  humanity,  before  and  even  below 
the  twelfth  century,  were  educated  in  our  religious  hi^fes* 
The  encouragement  given  in  the  EngUfh.  monafteries  for 
tranfcribing  books,  the  £:arcity  of  which  in  the  middle  ages 
we  have  before  remarked,  was  very  ccmfiderable.  In  every 
great  abbey  there  was  an  apartment  called  the  Scriptorium  : 
where  many  writers  were  <onftantly  bufied  in  tranfcribing 
not  only  the  fervice-boc^s  for  the  choir,  but  books  for  the 
library''.  The  Scriptorium  ^f  Saint  Alban's  abbey  was 
built  by  abbot  Paulin,  a  Norman,  who  ordered  many  vo- 
lumes to  be  written  there,  about  the  year  joSo.  Archbifliop 
Lanfranc  furniflied  the  copies  *.  Efbites  were  often  granted 
for  the  fupport  oi  the  Scriptorium.  That  «t  Saiatedmonflwry 
was  endowed  with  two  mills  ^.  The  tythes  of  a  reftory  were 
appropriated  to  the  cathedral  convent  of  faint  Swidiin  at 


^  This  was  alfo  a  praftice  in  the  mo- 
aafteries  abroad ;  in  which  the  boys  and 
aavices  were  chiefly  employed.  But  the 
miflals  and  bibles  were  ordered  to  be  writ- 
aen  by  monks  of  mature  9go  and  dilcre^ 
don.  Dtt  Frefne,  Gloff.  Lat.  Med.  V. 
ScRiPTORiVM.  And  Praefat.  f.  vL  edit, 
prim.^  See  alio  Monaft.  Anglic,  ii.  7a6. 
*  ilnd  references  in  the  windows  of  the  li- 
^  brary  of  famt  Alban's  abbey.  Ibid.  183. 
At  the  foundation  of  Winoieftet  college. 


one  or  more  tranfinibers  were  hired  and 
employed  by  the  founder  to  maJU  hooks  for 
the  liorary.  They  tranfcribed  and  took 
their  commons  within  the  college,  as.a^- 
pears  bycompntadonsof  expences  on  their, 
account  now  remaining. 

^  Mat  Buis,    p.  1003.    Sfc.Leland, 
Script.  Brit.  p.  i66. 

^  Regiilr.  Nigr.    S.  Edmund.  Abbat. 
fol.  2ai{. 
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Winchefter,  ad  libros  tranfcribendosj  in  the  year  1171^.  Many 
inftances  of  this  fpecies  of  benefa£lion  occur  from  the  tenth 
century.  Nigel,  in  the  year  1 1 60,  gave  the  monks  of  Ely 
two  churchesi,  ad  libros  faciendos\  This  employment  appears 
to  have  been  diligently  pra6tifed  at  Croyland ;  for  Ingulphus 
relates^  that  when  the  library  of  that  convent  was  burnt  in  the 
year  1091,  feven  hundred  volumes  were  confumed  \  Fifty- 
eight  volumes  were  tranfcribed  at  Glaftonbury,  during  the 
government  of  o|ie  abbot,  about  the  year  1300  ''.  And  in  the 
library  of  this  monaftery,  the  richeft  in  England,  there  were 
upwards  vof  ^four  hundred  volumes  in  the  year  1248 '.  More 
than  eighty  books  were  thus  tranfcribed  for  faint  Alban's 
abbey,  by  abbot  Wethamftede,  who  died  about  1440^.  Some 
of  thele  inftances  are  rather  bek>w  our  period;  but  they 
illuftrate  the  fubje£t,  and  are -properly  connedted  with  thofe 
of  more  antient  date«  I  find  fome  of  the  claffics  written  in 
the  Englifh  monajfleries  very  early.  Henry,  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  Hyde-abbey  near  Winchefter,  tranfcribed  in  the 
year  1178,  Terence,  Boethius',  Suetonius*^  and  Claudian. 
Of  thefe  he  .formed  one  book,  illuminating  the  initials,  and 


r.  Job.  Pondflar.  epifcop.  Wint. 
f.  16^  MS. 

See.Mon.  Angl.  i.  13 1.  Hetning. 
Chartul.  per  Heame,  p.  .^5.  Compare 
alfb  Godwin,  de  Pneful.  p  121.  edit.  1016. 

'  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  i.  p.  619.  See 
aUby  p.  634>  and  ^78.  Hearne  lias  pob* 
liflied  a  grant  from  R.  De  Pailon  to  Brom-  . 
holm  abbey  in  Norfolk^  of  iid.  per  an- 
num,  a  rent-char|;e  on  his  lands,  to  keep 
their  books  in  repair,  ad  emtndacionem  libro- 
rum.    Ad.  Domerham,  Num.  iii. 

"  Hift.  Croyland.  Dec.  Script,  p.  98. 

•  Tanner,  Not.  Mon.  edit.  8vo.  Pitf. 

P  See  Joann.  Glafton.  ut  infr.  And 
Leland,  Script.  Brit.  p.  131. 

<  Weaver,  Fun.  Mon.  p.  566. 

'  It  is  obfervable,  that  Boethios  in  his 
.jnetres  conilantly  follows  Seneca's  trage- 
^Ues.    I  believe  there  is  not  one  form  of 


verfe  aa  'Boethius  but  what  is  taken  from 
Seneca. 

'  Suetonius  is  frequently  dted  by  the 
writcfls  of  the  middle  ages,  particularly  by 
Yincentius  Bellovacenns.  Specul.  IM* 
lib.  X.  c.  67.  And  Rabanus  Maurus,  Art. 
Gram.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  46.  Lupus,  abbot  C|f 
Ferrieres,  about  the  year  838,  a  learned  phi- 
loibphical  writer,  educated  under  Rabanus 
Maurus,  defires  abbot  Mar^uard  to  fend 
him  Suetonius,.  On  ihi  C^Jarst  **  in  duos 
**  nee  magnos  codices  divifum."  EpiftoL 
Xup.  Ferrarienf.  xdx.  Apud  Andr.  Da 
CheinCy  Script.  Rer.  Franc,  torn.  ii.  p.  726. 
IfidorusHifpaleniis,  a  biihop  of  the  leventh 
century,  gives  the  origin  of  Poetiy  from 
Suetonius,  Origin,  viii.  7.  Chaucer's  tale 
of  Nexo  in  the  Monks's  Tale,  is  taken 
from  Suetonius,  *'  as  tellith  us  Suetoiiius.^' 
V.  491.  p.  164.  edit.  Urr. 

forming 
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forming  the  brazen  boffes  of  the  covers  with  his  own 
hands '.  But  this  abbot  had  more  devotion  than  tafte : 
for  he  exchanged  this  manufcript  a  few  years  afterwards 
for  four  mifTals,  the  Legend  bf  faint  Chriftopher,  and  faint 
Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  with  the  prior  of  the  neighbour- 
ing cathedral  convent  "•  Benedi6l:,  abbot  of  Peterborough, 
aiathor  of  the  Latin  chronicle  of  king  Henry  the  fecond^, 
amongft  a  great  variety  of  fcholaftic  and  theological  treatifes^. 
tranfcribed  Seneca's  epiftles  and  tragedies  *,  Terence,  Martial  ^^, 
aftd  Claudian,  to  which  I  will  add  Gesta  Ai:exandri  V 
about  the  year  1180  \    In  a  catalogue  of  the  **  books-  of  tho. 


U 


*  '<  Stus  maniBus  apices  literannn  ardfi- 
**'  dole  pinxit  et  iUmnmavity  nee  non  sreos 
''  umbones  in  tegminibiu  appinxit/'  MS. 
Rcgiftr.  Priorat.  S.  Smthin,  Winton,  Qua- 
tenu  .  •  la  Archiv.  Walve£  Many  of 
the  monks  were  fkilfol  illanunators.  They 
were  alio  taught  ta  bind  books*.  In  the 
year  1277,  thefe  conftitutions  were  given 
Co  the  Benedidline  monaderies  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Canterbury.  *<  Abbates  monachos 
^  foos  dauflnJes^  loco  operis  manualis, 
^  fecundam  fuam  habilitatem  csteris  oc- 

cupationibus  depatent:  in  dodendoy  li- 

bros  fcribendoy  corrigendoy  illuminando, 

li^do.*'  Capit.  Gen.  Ord.  BenedidUa. 
Provinc.  Cant.  1277.  apud  MSS.  Br. 
Twyne,  $;.  p.  272.  archiv.  Oxon» 

^  ibid.    . 

'  Nicholas  Antoni'us  fays,  that  Nicholas 
Franethy  a  Dominican,  ilklbated  Seneca's 
tragedies  with  a  glois,  foon  after  the  year 
1300.  Bibl.  Vet.  Hifpan.  apud  Fabric, 
fiibl.  Lat.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  He  means  Nicholas 
Trivet,  an  Englifli  Dominican,  author  of 
the  Annals  publifhed  by  Heame. 

y  John  of  SalUbuiT  calts  Martial  Cocus, 
Policrat.  vi.  3.  As  do  fevcral  writers  of  the 
nuddle  ages.  Martial  is  cited  by  Jerom  of 
Padua,  a  Latin  poet  and  phyiician,  who 
flonri(hed  about  the  year  1 300.  See  Chrifr 
dan.  Danmii  Not.  ad  Catonis  Diltich.^  p. 
140.  One  of  the  two  famous  manufcripts 
of  Terence  in  the  Vatican,  is  faid  to  have 
becA  written  in  the  time^  perhaps  under  the 


encouragement,  orCharbmagne;  and  to 
have  heen.  compared  with  the  mora  antient 
copies  by  Calliopius  Scholafiicus.    Fon-^ 
tanin.  Vindic.  Antiquit.  Diplomat,  p..  37.. 
SeboUfticus  means-  a  mafterin  the  ecaefiaf- 
tical  fchools.    Engelbert,  abbot  of  Tre-> 
vxmxj  a  writer  of  £e  tenth,  century,  men* 
tibns  Ttreutius  Potta,  but  in  ftich  a  man- 
ner, as  (hews- he  had  but  little  or  no  know* 
ledge  of  him.    He  confounds  this  poet 
with  Terentius  the  Roman  fenator,  whom 
Sdpio  delivered  from  prifon  at  CarthagCi^ 
and  brought  to  Rome.    Bibl..  Pafr.  tom« 
XXV.  edit.  Lugd.  p.  370* 

'  See  Sect.  iii.  infr^  p.  izB. 

*  Swaffham,  Hift.  Cxnob.  Burg.  ii.  p. 
97.  per  Jof.  Sparke.  "  Epiftobc  iSenecae, 
''  cum  aliis  SenecLs  in  uno  volumine,  Mar- 
**  tialisL  totus  et  Terentius  in  uno  volur 
**  mine,**  &c.  Sub  Tit.  De  Libris  ejus» 
He  died  in  1 1 93 .  In  the  library  of  Peter- 
borough abbev,  at  the  diflblution,  there 
were  (me  thou{and,and  ievea hundred  books 
in  mannfcrigL     GAin ton's  Peterb.  p.  173,. 

^  See  Chron.  Joh.  Glaflon.  edit.  Heame,^, 
Oxon.  1726.  viz.  Numerus  Librorum  Glaf^ 
tomenfis  eccUfia  qui  fuerunt  de  lxhraria, 
anno  gracide,  M.cc.XL.Vii.  p.  423.  Le- 
land,  who  vilited  all  the  monafteries  jufi 
before  their  diflblution,  feems  to  have  been: 
Ifaruck  with  the  venerable  air  and  ampli- 
tude of  this  room.  Script.  Brit.  p.  196* 
See  what  is  faid  of  the  monafteiy  bbrariei 
above. 

Ebrary 
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library  of  Glaftonbury  we  find  Livy  \  SftHuft  %  Seneca, 
Tully  De  Senectute  and  Amicitia  ^  Virgil,  Perfias^  and 
Claudian,  in  the  year  1248.  Among  the  royal  manuferipts 
of  the  Britifh  Muretim,  is  one  of  the  twelve  books  of 
Statius's  Thebaid,  fuppo(ed  to  have  been  written  in  the  tenth 
century,  which  once  belonged  to  the  cathedral  convent  of 
Rochefter  %  And  another  of  Virgir$  Eneid,  written  in  the 
^irteenth,  which  came  from  the  library  of  faint  Auftin's 
at  Canterbury  ^  Wallingford,  abbot  of  faint  Alhan*8,  gave 
or  fold  from  the  library  of  that  monaAery  to  Richard  of 
Bury,  bifhop  of  Dorham,  author  of  the  PhilobibAtON^  and 
a  great  colleftor  of  books,  Terence,  Virgil,  Quintilian,  and 
Jerom  againft  Rufinus,  together  with  thirty-two  other  vo- 
lumes valued  at  fifty  pounds  of  filver'.    The  icarcity  of 


^  It  Is  pretended,  th^t  Gce^orjrthe  Gseat, 
in  the  year  c8o,  ordered  all  ue  mantfTcripts 
of  Livy  to  be  burnt  which  could  be  foand« 
as  a  writer  who  enforced  the  do&ine  of 
prodigies.  By  the  way,  Livy  himielf  often 
infinuates  his  difbelief  of  thofe  fiiperfti*- 
lions.  He  ftndies  to  relattt  the  moll  ridi» 
tulous  portents ;  and  he  only  meant,  when 
it  came  in  his  way,  to  record  tihe  o-edulity 
of  the  pecmle,  not  to  propagate  a  belief  of 
fach  abfurahief .  It  was  the  fqperftition  of 
the  people,  not  of  the  hiHoriaa.  Antonio 
Beccatelli  is  (aid  to  have  purcluifed  of  Pog« 
gius  a  beautiful  manufcript  of  Livy,  for 
which  he  gave  the  latter  a  large  field,  in 
(he  year  1455-     Gallsef.  De  fibUothedfy 

£.  1.J36.    See  Liron,  Singularltes  Hift.  et 
itt.  torn.  i.  p.  166. 

^  Fabricius  mentions  two  manufcripts  of 
Salluft,  one  written  in  the  year  1 178,  and 
&e  other  in  the  year  900.  Bibl.  Lat« 
L.  i.  c  p.  Salluil  is  cited  by  a  Byzantine 
writer,  Joannes  Antiochenus,  of  an  early 
centoty.  Excerpt.  Peirefc.  p.  393.  Mr, 
Hume  fays,  that  SallofPs  larger  hiAory  is 
dted  by  Fitz-Stephens,  in  his  defcriptioa 
of  London.  Hiil.  Engl.  ii.  44a  410.  edit. 
'  Faolus  Jovius  fays,  that  ^o£cius,  about 
die  year  1420,  firft  brought  TnUy's  books 
Pe  Fimhus  and  De  Legibus  into  Italy,'  tran- 
fcribed  hy  himielf  fiom  other  maniucripcs. 


Voflr.  HiJI.  lax.  p*S5^'  Aboot  die  (kme 
time  Brutus  di  Claris  Oratorihis,  and 
(one  of  the  Rhetorical  pieces,  with  a  com- 
plete copy  of  De  Oratore^  were  difoovered 
«nd  circulated  by  Flavins  Blondus,  and  his 
friends.  Fiav.  Blond.  Ital.  Uluftrat.  p.  346«. 
Leland  fays,  that  William  Selling,  a  monk 
tyf  Canterbury,  about  1480,  brought  Witi| 
him  from  Italy  Cicero*s  book  De  RepuhUea^ 
but  that  it  was  burnt  with  other  manufcripts* 
Script.  Brit.  Cbllingus. 

«  15  C.  X.  I. 

'  icB.  vi. 

t  Vit.  Abbat.  S.  Albani.  Brit.  Muf.  MSS. 
Cotton.  Claud.  E.  iv.  In  the  royal  manu^ 
fcriptsin  John  of  Salilbury^s  Ententi cust 
Aej«  is  written,  <<  Hunc  librftm  fedt  do- 
**  minus  Symon  abbas  S.  Albani :  quern 
''  poftea  venditum  domino  Rica r do  db 
''  Bury,  epifcopo  Dunelmenfi  emit  Mi* 
*^  chael  abbas  St.  Albani  ab  executoribus 
**  jgaedifd  cpifcopi,  A.  D.  I34S«"  MSS* 
13  D.  iv.  3.  Richard  de  Bury,  otherwife 
called  Richard  /^ungervylle,  is  fiiid  to  have 
sdonepoflefled  more  books  than  all  the  bi- 
ihops  of  England  together.  Befides  the 
fixed  libsuiea  which  ne  had  formed  in  his 
&veral  palaces,  the  floor  of  his  common 
aiMUtment  was  ib  covered  widi  books,  that 
thofe  who  entered  could  not  with  due  re-' 
veitnoe  approach  his  prefence.  Gnl.  Cham- 

bre 
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parchment  undoubtedly  prevented  the  tranfcription  of  mtoy 
other  .hooks  in  theie  ibcieties.  About  the  year  1 1 2o>  one 
roafter  Hugh,  bein|;  appointed  by  the  convent  of  Saint* 
edmondfbury  in  Suffolk  to  write  and  illuminate  a  grand 
copy  of  the  bible  for  their  library,  could  procure  no  parch- 
ment for  this  purpofe  in  England  \ 

In  confequence  of  the  taile  for  letters  and  liberal  ftudies 
introduced  by  the  Normans,  many  of  the  monks  became 
almoi);  as  good  critics  as  catholics ;  and  not  only  in  France 
but  in  England,  a  great  variety  of  Latin  writers,  who  ftudied 
tbje  el^aacies  of  jftyle,  and  the  arts  of  clailical  compofiticni, 
appeared  foon  after  the  Norman  conqucft,  A  view  of  the 
writer^  of  thi$  clafs  who  flouri/hed  in  England  for  the  two 


bre,  ContiiK  H^ft.  Donelia.  aovd  Whait. 
An^l.  Sacr.  i.  765.  He  kept  fcanden»  il-. 
liiiiuAaton»  ana  wncer«  in  hU  palaom. 
**  ABtiqttanonia«  Icri^tonini,  corredtoriu^ 
**  coUigatonim,  illuimhatoramy  8ec.*^  Phi- 
Jotvbl.  €ap«  txii.  p.  34*  edit.  1599*  Fetnrcb 
&yst  that  he  had  (moe  a  coo^mation  with 
Auneervylle,  concerning  the  ifland  calfed 
iy  £e  aiHieiitB  Thiile^  whom  he.  calts  /^i<« 
nm.  ardtfUii  in^miu  Petrarch,  Epiii.  i.  3. 
His  book  entitted,  PHiLosjBLONt  or  Bt 
4^more-  liSrermm  it  if^itfOinte  Bihh9thic^%. 
£ippofed  to  be  really  written  hj  Robert 
Hoicott  a  Dorainican  friary  was  wiiihed  in 
Ji]#  mjmor  of  Aulkhmd,,  A.  D»  1 343^  He 
ibonded  a  library  at  Oxford  i  and  it  is  re- 
xnarkable,  that  in  the  hook  abovt-meii* 
tioned*  he  apologUes  for  admitting  the 
poets  into  his  coUedtion.  **  ^are  nom  «#- 
^^gUximmtAMVi^at  Pobtahum."  Can. 
^.jdii.  p.  43.  xviji.  p.  57*  lox*  $8.  Bi)t  he 
is  n)Oiie  ccvnplaiiant  to  the  prejudices  of  iiii 
4ige^  whi^  V  %*»  thilt  the  laity  are  on-r 
worthy  to  be  admitted  to  any  common 
with  bookl^  ^  LoitA  omnium  Ubrormm  cam^ 
**  mfmioni/unt  indigni*** .  C^»  xm^  P-S5* 
He  prefers.  hPok40^  the  libcxal  arts  to  trea« 
tifes  in  law.  Cap.  xi.  p«  41*  He  laments 
xhatgood  literature  hadicatirel^r  oe«fed.in 
^e  lintyerf^  qf,  P^.  Cap.  ixw  p.  58. 

Cap.  viii.  30f    ^^  ^flojred  Stafiwflf4a$ 


and  Librathst  not  only  in  England,  but  19^ 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Cap.  x.  jp.  • 
34*.  He  regrets  the  total  ignorance  of  the 
Greek  language;  but  adds,  that  he  has 
provided  for  the  ftodents  of  his  library  bofh 
Greek  and  Hebrew  grammars.  Ibid.  p.  40. 
He  calls  Paris  the  p0rad\ft  of  tJ^  morU^ 
and  lays,  that  he  purchafed  there  a  variety 
of  invaluable  volumes  in  all  fiaeQCos,  whicil 
yet  were  neeleded  and  periOiing.  Cap.  viii. 
?•  31* .  While  chancellor  and  treamrerof 
England,  injftead  of  dw  ifuai  ^refents  and 
new-year'a  gifts  appendant  to  his  office,  he 
choie  to  receive  thofe  perquifites  m  books. 
9y  thefavour  of  Edwaid  the  third  he  gained 
acceis  to  the  libraries  of  the  moft  capital 
monafieries ;  where  he  fliook  off  the  duft 
from  volumes  prefervedin  diells  and  preffes 
which  had  not  been  opened  for  many  ages. 
Ibid.  29,  30. 

^  Monah.  Angl.i.  p.  200.  In  the  great 
revenue-roll  of  one  year  of  John  Gerveya* 
biihop-of  Winchefter,  I  find  expended  "  In 
'<  parcbeameiiito  empto  ad  sotulos,  y$** 
This  was  a  confidfirable  fom  for  fiich  % 
commodity  in  the  year  ia66»  But  as  the 
quantitj^or  number  of  the  rpUs  u  not  {^^^ 
cified,  po  piecife  conclqiioa  can  be  drawn. 
Cornp^  MS.  memhran.  in  axchiv.  Wulvef. 
Winton.  Compare  AAdadbn,.  Comot*  u 
153.  fiibannt  1313. 
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fubfequent  centuries,  till  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  novelty  brought 
on  an  attention  to  other  ftudies,  neceflarily  follows  from 
what  has  been  advanced,  and  naturally  forms  the  conclufion 
of  our  prefent  inveftigation. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  the  conqueror,  John  commonly 
called  Joannes  Grammaticus,  having  ftudied  polite  literature 
at  Paris,  which  not  only  from  the  Norman  connexion, 
but  from  the  credit  of  its  profefTors,  became  the  fafliionable 
univerfity  of  our  countrymen,  was  employed  in  educating 
the  fons  of  the  Norman  and  Englifh  nobility  *.  He  wrote 
an  explanation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  ^,  and  a  treatife  on 
the  art  of  metre  or  verfification  \  Among  the  manufcripts 
of  the  library  of  New  College  in  Oxford,  I  have  Teen  a  book 
of  Latin  poetry,  and  many  pieces  in  Greek,  attributed  to  this 
writer".  He  flourifhed  about  the  year  1070.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  firft,  Laurence,  prior  of  the  church  of  Durham, 
wrote  nine  books  of  Latin  elegies.  But  Leland,  who  had 
read  all  his  works,  prefers  his  compofitions  in  oratory;  and 
adds,  that  for  an  improvement  in  rhetoric  and  eloquence,  he 
frequently  exercifed  his  talents  in  framing  Latin  defences  on 
dubious  cafes  which  occurred  among  his  friends.  He  likewife, 
amongft  a  variety  of  other  elaborate  pieces  qu  faints,  confef- 
fors,  and  holy  virgins,  in  which  he  humoured  the  times  and 
his  profeflion,  compofed  a  critical  treatife  on  the  method  of 
writing  Epiftles,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 


'  See  Bale,  iv.  40. 

^  iHtegummtafitfer  Onndii  Met  amor pbo/es. 
MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  fnp.  A.  1 .  Art.  86.  Where 
it  b  given  to  Johannes  Gaalieniis,  a  Fran- 
cifcan  friar  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  a 
ftadent  at  Paris.  It  is  alfo  MSS.  Digb. 
104.  fol.  323.  The  fame  piece  is  extant 
under  the  name  of  this  latter  John,  entitled, 
ExpofitioMisfivi  maraUtaSij  in  Lit.  I .  Meta^ 
smrpbc/eos  finfi  Faitiiarum,  &r.  Printed  at 
Pans  1599*  Bot  thu  Johannes  Guallenfis 
ieems  to  have  been  duefly  a  philofopher 
ttid  tbeolo^.    He  floniiihcd  al^mt  A.D. 


1 250.  Alexander  Necham  wrote  in  Meta" 
mprfhofia  0<vitlii.     Tann.  BibL  p.  540. 

^  Another  title  of  this  piece  is,  Poeiria 
magmm  Jobannis  Anglici,  S^»  Cantab.  MSS« 
More,  121.  It  is  both  in  profe  and  verfe. 
He  begins  with  this  panegyric  on  the  uni- 
verfity of  Paris.  *'  Pariliana  jnlMU*  diffbndit 
'*  gloria  deroi."  He  Ukewife  wrote  Cmt- 
pinJimm  Grammaiicej. 

«  MSS.  Bibl.  Coll.  Nov.  Oxon.  236. 
237.  But  thefe  are  faid  to  belong  to 
Joannes  Philoponns.  See  Phot  BibL  Cod« 
IxxT,    Cavei  p«  441.  edit  i. 

fubje6t. 
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fub|e£fc  '•  He  (}ied  in  1 1 54 "".  About  the  fame  time  Robert 
Dunftable,  a  monk  of  Saint  Alban's.  wrote  an  elegant  Latin 
poem  in  elegiac  verfe,  containing  two  books '»  on  the  life  of 
.  Saint  Alban  \    The  firft  book  is  opened  thus  : 

Albani  celebrem  ccelo  terrifque  triumphum 
Ruminat  inculto  carmine  Clio  rudis* 

m 

We  are   not  to  expe£t  Leonine  rhymes  in  thefe  writers, 
which  became  fafhionable  fome  years  afterwards'.    Their 


■  See  what  is  iaiil  of  John  Hanvill  below. 

*  Lei.  Script.  Brit.  p.  204.  205. 

r  It  is  a  long  poem,  containing  diixteeii 
kmidred  and  fixty  lines. 

^  In  theBritiih  Mufeom,  MSS.  Cott.  Jul. 
D.  xii.  2.  Claud.  E.  4.  There  are  more 
of  his  Latin  poems  on  facred  fubjeAs  in 
fhe  Bridfh  Mufenm.  Bnt  moft  of  them  ato 
of  an  inferior  compofition»  and*  as  I  fup- 
^  pofe»  of  another  h«id» 

*  Leonine  ver&s  are  (aid  to  have  been 
invented  and  firft  nfed  by  a  French  monk  of 
Saint  Vidor  at  Marieilles,  named  Leoninns, 
or  Leonine,  aboat  the  year  1135.  Pafqoier, 
Rechercfa.  de  la  France,  vii.  2.  p.  596.  3. 

L600.  It  is  however  certain,  duit  rhymed 
tin  veries  were  in  ofe  moch  earlier.  I 
have  before  obferved,  that.the^^iiiAi  Sdler* 
mtama  was  pobliflied  1 100.  See  MafEeb, 
Hift.  ft.  Poef.  p.  77.  Fanchett,  Rec.  p.  5  s. 
76.  ieq.  And  1  have  feen  a  Latin  poem 
of  foor  hondred  lines,  **  Moyfis  Miitii  Ber- 
**  gomatis  de  rebos  Bergomenfibns,  Jafti-> 
**  niani  hnjos  nominis  fecnndi  Byzantii 
**  Imperatoris  joflii  confiaiptom,  anno  a 
«*  Iklute  nofba  707."  The  author  was  the 
emperor's  fcribe  or  fecietary.  It  begins 
thus: 

Alme  Dens,  redor  qni  mnndt  regna  go* 

bemas. 
Nee  finis  abfqne  modo  fedes  floitare  fn.- 

pemas. 

It  is  at  the  end  of '<  Achillis  Matii  theatrom. 
Bergomiy  typis  Comini  Venturac,  1 5^6." 
Pellootier  has  giyen  a  vtxy  tv\y  ipeamen 
i)f.Iiatin  Rhymes.  Mem.  fur  la  Lang.  Celt. 


part  L  vol.  i.  ch.  xiL  p.  20.  He  qooles  the 
writer  of  the  life  of  S.  Faron,  who  relates, 
that  Clotarios  the  fecond,  having  conquered 
the  Sascons  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh 
centnry,  comnymded  a  Latin  panegyrical 
fong  to  be  compofed  on  that  occafion,  which 
was  fung  all  over  France.  It  is  Ibmewhat 
in  the  meafure  of  their  vernacular  poetry, 
at  that  time  made  to  be  fung  to  the  harp» 
and  begins  with  this  ftanssa. 

De  Clotario  eft  canere  rege  Franoorum 
Qui  ivit  pugnare  cum  gente  Saxonum 
Qnam  graviter  pi^veniflet  miifis  Saxonom 
Si  non  fuiflet  inditus  Faro  de  gente  Bur- 
gundionum. 

Latin  rhymes  ieem  to  have  been  firft  nfed 
in  the  chnrch^hymns.  Bat  Leonine  verfes 
are  properly  the  Roman  hexameters  or  pen- 
tameters rhymed.  And  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  took  their  name  from  the  monk 
abovementioned,  who  was  the  moft  popular 
and  almoft  only  Latin  poet  of  his  time  in 
France. «  He  wrote  many  Latm  pieces  not 
in  rhyme,  and  in  a  good  ftyle  of  Latin  ver* 
fification.  Particularly  a  Latin  heroic  popm 
in  twelve  books,  containing  the  hiftury  of 
the  bible  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  ftory  of  Ruth.  Alfo  fome  elegies, 
which  have  a  tolerable  degree  of  ciafiic  • 
purity.  Some  fuppofe,  that  pope  Leo  the 
fecond,  about  the  year  680,  a  great  reformer 
of  the  chants  and  hymns  of  the  church,  in- 
vented this  fort  of  verfe. 

It  is  remarkable,  thatBede  who  lived  in 

the  eighth  centnry,  in  his  bpok  ds  Aara 

Metric  A,  does  not  feem  to  have  known 

g  2  ..  that 
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verfes  are  of  a  highisfr  caft,  and  have  i  cl&fliiial  turn.  The 
following  line,  which  begins  the  fecond  book,  is  retnirkably 
flowing  and  harmonious,  and  mufch  in  the  manher  of 
Claudian. 


Pieridum  ftiidiis  clauftri  Idxare  rigorcnl. 

Smoothnefs  of  verfification  was  an  excellence  which,  like 
their  Saxon  prcdeceffors,  they  ftudied  to  a  fault.  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  commonly  known  and  celebrated  as  ah  hiftcM 
rian,  was  likewife  a  terfe  and  polite  Latin  poet  of  this  pe- 
riod. He  was  educated  iinder  Alcuihe  of  Atijou^  a  canon 
bf  Liricohi  cathedral.  His  principal  patrons  were  Aldwin 
and  Reginald,  both  Normans,  and  abbots  of  Ramfey.  His 
turn  fol'  poetry  did  not  hinder  his  ai'riving  to  the  dignity  of 
aft  archdeacon.  Leland  mentions  tight  bobks  of  his  epi-* 
grams,  amatorial  verfes ',  and  poems  on  phileTophical  fub« 
jefts  \  The  proem  to  his  book  De  Herbis,  has  this  elegant 
invocation. 

Vatum  magne  parens,  het*barum  Phecbe  repcrtor, 
Vofque^  quibiis  refonant  Tempe  jocofa,  dese! 

Si  mihi  ferta  prius  hedera  florerite  paraftis, 
Ecce  liieos  flores,  ftrta  pdrate^  fero. 

Aat  rhyme  was  a  common  ornament  of  the  poetiy  partly  difttngiiiihed  froin  tke  com- 

ckarch  hymns  of  his  time,  many  of  which  mon  fpecies,  which  they  call  Leonine  ot 

he  quotes.     See  Opp.  torn.  i.  34.  cap.  pe-  Leonime.     Thus  Qoaltier  Arbaleftrier  de 

nult.     But  thu  chapter,   I  think,  is  all^  Belle-perche*  in  the  beg;inning  of  his  ro-i 

taken  from  Marias  ViAorinQs»  a  much  older^  manoe  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  written  hefbrfr 

writer.    Tht  hymns  which  Bede  qaote$  are  the  year  1 280. 

extremelyjvbarous,  confifting  ol'a  modo.  Je  ne  di  pas  k'  aucua  biaa  dit 

lated  ftruauie,  or  a  certain  number  of  fttt  ^j  niette>ir  faire  la  ryme 

without  quantinr ;    hke  the  odes  of  the  ^  cPHfanLii  on  leoniJe. 

minihpels  or  fcalds  of  that  age.    **  Ut  funt,  ^ 

**  he  fays,  carmina  vvlgarium  poet  a-  But  enough  has  been  fidd  on  a  fubjeft  of 

^*  auM."    In  the  mean  time  we  muft  not  fo  Httle  importance, 

leiget,  that  the  early  French  troubadours  ^  •  See  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr«  iL  29. 

mention  a  fort  of  rhyne  in  theif  vernacular  *  Ld.  Scrq>t.  Brit.  p.  197. 

But 
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Btit  Lildtid  a|>peir&  to  have  f>e«h  mbft  ptigdJbd  with  Hetiry'it 
^tlcal  ie^iftliB  to  Elfleda^  the  daughter,  of  Alfred".  In  the, 
Bt)dlei^  library <  is  a  mdhtifcHpt:  lAXin'^m  of  this  writer^ 
on  the  death  of  kmg  Stet)hen',  and  the  arrival  of  Henry  the 
ftcohd  ih  Ehglaildt  vvhieh  is  by  inro  tueans^  contemptible  *«. 
He  Occiifis  its  i  ^itnefs  td  the  chartir  of  the  ihonaftery  of 
Sautree  in. the  year  a^^'..  Gfe^rey  of  Monmouth  ^8 
bifhop  of  Saint  Afaph  in  the  year  ii^a'.  lie  was  indefa^- 
tigable  in  his  '  ehqtiiries  after  Bt'itilh.  atftiquity ;  and  was. . 
{>atrohired  dnd  adlftdd  in  thi^  purfuit  by  Walter^  archdeacdn 
of  Oxford,  k  diligent  antiquarian,  £md-  Alexander,  bifhop  of 
Lincoln  "i  His  ci-edulity  as  ian  hidorian^  has  been  defervedly 
ienfvtred ;  b\it  fabulous  hifllorie^  W6tt  then  the  fUfhion,  and 
he  well  knew  the  i-ecommc^ndatiOtt  hi^  work  would  receiv-e 
from  cdmpl-ehending' 111  the  pc^Ular  traditions*.  His  lati- 
nity  Hfes  fat  above  m^sdibcHty^  alid  his  Latin  poem  on  Mel*, 
lin  is  mUeh  applauded  by  Leland  \ 

-  We  muft  not  judge  of  the  generiri  ftate  of  fadety  by  the 
more  ingenious  and  dignified  ishtirehmen  of  this  period ;  who* 
feem  io  Kav(s  ^rpbfled  by  the  moft  ^il^oportionate  degrees 
in  point  of  knowledgei  alt  other  members  of  the  commu-i- 
hity.  Thomas  df  Bfecfcet,  who  beltasigs  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  his  friends,  tn  their  epiftles,  diftinguiih  each  other 
by  the  a|>pellatitin  of  philoibphefsi  in  the  courfb  of  their, 
iorfefpondcilce  *.  By  the  prefent  diifufion  of  literature,  event 
thofe  who  are  illiterate  are  yet  fo  intelligent  as  to  ftand  more 
on  a  level  with  men  of  profefied  feience  and  knowledge;, 
hut  the  learned  ecclefiaftica  of  thofe.  times^  as  is  evident. 

"  Ut  fupr.  ■  Ldaad,  Script.  Brit.  p.  ig<h> 

•  MSS.  Digb.  6j.  fol.  J7.  His  wridngi  ,  ^  Sict.  iU.  bfr.  p;  124. 

jae  numerouj,  and  of  variovw  kinds.    In  _      ,     -n  •  •».  %m  r         wco    n 

Trinity  college  Ubrary  at  Oxford  there  is  a  -,"»."!  ^"/^  M»fconi,  MSS.  Cbtt,- 

fine  copy  ofhi»  book  D4  imagini  MuHdi.  TiT.  A.  xix.  Vbsp as.  E,  iv. 
MSS.  Cod.  64.  pergMien.    Tms  is  a  very  <  See  Quadriloe.  Vit.  T.  Becket,  drnxell. . 

common  mahufcript.  1682.  4to.    And  Concil>  Mag.  Brit,  et 

'  Wharton,  Ang.  Sacr.'ii.  872.  Hib.  tdnl.  L  p.  441.    Many  of  th^fe  cpiT. 

^  WJuutoOj  Ecdef.  Aflav.  p.  30^.  tiei  are  iiill  in  tnanafcript. 

frflm, 
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^rom  many  pafTages  in  their  writings,  appear,  and  not  with- 
out reafon,  to  have  coniidered  the  reft  of  the  world  as  totally 
smmerfed  in  ignorance  and  barbarity.  A  moft  diftinguifhed 
ornament  of  this  age  was  John  of  Salifbury  ^  His  ftyle  has 
a  remarkable  elegance  and  energy.  His  Policraticon  is 
an  extremely  pleafant  mifcellany^  replete  with  erudition^ 
and  a  judgment  of  men  and  things^  which  properly  belongs 
to  a  more  fenfible  and  refle&ing.  period.  His  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  dailies,  appears  not  only  from  the 
happy  facility  of  his  language,  but  froiji  the  many  citations 
of  the  pureft  Roman  authors,  with  which  his  works  are 
perpetually  interfperfed.  Montfaucon  alTerts,  that  fome  parts 
of  the  fupplement  to  Petronius,  publiihed  as  a  genuine  and 
valuable  difcovery  a  few  years  ago,  but  iince  fuppofed  to  be 
fpurious,  are  quoted  in  the  Policraticon  *.  He  was  an 
illuftrious  rival  of  Peter .  of  Blois,  and  the  friend  of  many 
learned  foreigners  ^  I  have  not  feen  any  fpecimens  of  his 
Latin  poetry ' ;  but  an  able  judge  has  pronounced,  that  ncK 
thing  can  be  more  eafy,  finifhed,  and  flowing  than  his 
verfes^  He  was  promoted  to  high  ftations  in  the  church 
by  Henry  the  fecond,  whofe  court  was  crouded  with  fcho* 
lars,  and  almoft  equalled  that  of  his  cotemporary  WilU^m 
king  of  Sicily,  in  the  fplendor  which  it  derived  from  encou* 
raging  erudition,  and  afTembling  the  learned  of  various 
countries  ^  Eadmer  was  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  and  endeared 


^  **  Stodidt  in  Italia  omniiim  bonanun 
**  artiiim  hale  pod  Gncciam  parente." 
Leland.  Script,  fiiit.  p.  207.  -  Bat  he  dike- 
wiic  fpent  fome  time  at  Oxford.  Polkrat. 
viiL  22. 

^  BiU.  MSS.  Theit  is  an  allufion  to  the 
Policratioon  in  the  Roman  db  la  Rose. 

£t  verras  en  PoLicaATi<^7B.    ▼.  7056. 

*  Lei.  ibid. 

'  Except  the  fidble  of  the  belly  and 
jnembers  in  long  and  ihort.  Fabric.  Med. 
JEv.  iv.  p.  877. 

'  Lei.  at  fbpr.  p.  207. 


>  See  Leland>  Script.  Bfit.  p.  210.  Henry 
the  iecond  fent  Gnaltems,  nyled  Angli- 
cvsy  his  chaplain,  into  Sicily,  to  inftroA 
William  king  of  Sicily  in  literatare.  Wil« 
liam  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  mafter,  that 
he  made  him  archbiihop  of  Palermo.  Bale, 
xiii.  73.  He  died  in  II 77.  Peter  of  Blois 
was  Gualter's  coadjutor ;  and  he  tells  us, 
that  he  taught  William  the  rudiments 
'•  'vtrfificatori^e  art  is  et  Jiteratcri^.^*  Epift. 
Petr.  bletenf.  ad  Gualt.  Pitts  mentions  a 
piece  of  Goalterus  De  lingua  Latin4e  rudi- 
mentis^  p.  141.  There  is  a  William  of 
Blois,  cotemporary  with  Peter  and  his  bro- 
ther. 
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by  t&c  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and  the  variety  of  his  literal 
ture,  to  Anfelm,  archbifhop  of  that  fee**.  He  was  an  elegant 
writer  of  hiftory,  but  exceeded  in  the  artifices  of  compofi^ 
tion,  and  the  choice  of  matter,  by  his  cotemporary  William 
of  Malmefbury.  The  latter  was  a  monk  of  Malmeftury, 
and  it  reflefts  no  fmall  honour  on  his  fraternity  that  they 
elefted  him  their  librarian  *.  His  merits  as  an  hiftorian  have 
been  juftly  difplayed  and  recommended  by  lord  Lyttelton  ^. 
But  his  abilities  were  not  confined  to  profe.  He  wrote 
many  pieces  of  Latin  poetry;  and  it  is  remarkable^  that 
ahnoft  all  the  profeffed  writers  in  profe  of  this  age  made 
experiments  in  verfe.  His  patron  was  Robert  earl  of  Glo- 
Cefter;  who,  amidft  the  violent  civil  commotions  which 
difquieted  the  rei^  of  king  Stephen,,  found  leifure  and 
opportunity  to  proteft  and  promote  literary  merits  Till 
Malme&ury's  works  appeared,  Bede  had  been  the  chief  and 
principal  writer  of  Englifh  hiftory.  But  a  general  fpirit  of 
writing  hiftory,  owing  to  that  curiofity  which  more  polifhed 
manners  introduce,  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  antient 
hiftorians,  and  to  the  improved  knowledge  of  a  language  in 
which  fa6ls  could  be  recorded  with  grace  and  dignity,  was 
now  prevailing.  Befides  thofe  I  have  mentioned,  Simeon  of 
Durham,  Roger  Hoveden,  and  Benedict  abbot  of  Peterbo- 
rough, are  hiftorians  whofe  narratives  have  a  liberal  caft,  and« 


thefy  whom  I  mention  here,  as  he  appears 
to  have  written  what  were  called  Comdttlia 
ft  Tragadia^  and  to  have  been  preferrrd 
to  an  abbacy  in  Sicily.  [See  Sect.  vi.  inf. 
p.  234.]  Peter  mentions  this  William  in 
liis  epiUleSy  *'  lUud  ncbile  ingeniom  fra- 
<<  tns  mei  manflri  Gnlielmi,  quandoque  in 
'*  fcribendis  Comoediis  et  Tragoediis  qoa- 
**  dam  occupatione  fervili  degenerans,  &c." 
Epift.  Ixzvi,  And  again,  to  the  faid  Wil* 
Iiam»  *'  Nomen  veftrom  diutumiore  me- 
«<  moriamiamqiiatuorabbatiaBOommenda« 
'*  hilexe«lentTragCBdiav€firadeFi.AVRA 
^  tx   Marco,  verfos   de  PvxiCB  bt 


*'  MuscA»  ComoBdia  veftra  db  Alda^^ 
"  &c"    Epift.  xciii. 

^  Lelandy  Script.  Brit.  p.  178.  There 
is  a  poem  Da  Lavoibus  Ansblmi,  and 
an  epicedion  on  that  prelate,  commonly 
afcribed  to  Eadmer.  See  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Med.  Lat.  ti.  p.  210.  feq.  Leland  doubu 
whether  thefe  pieces  belong  to  him  or  to 
William  of  Chefter,  a  learned  monk,  pa* 
tioniied  by  Anfelm.    Script.  Brit.  p.  185. 

^  Lei.  p.  195.  But  fee  Wharton,  Angl, 
Sacr.  ii.  Pnei.  p.  xii. 

^  In  his  Hiftory  of  Heniy  the  fecond.  . 

>  See  Cave,  Hifk  Lit..p.  661. 

whofc 
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^whofe  details  rife  far  above  the  dull  uniaterefting  preciiion 
of  patient  annalifts  and  regular  chroi^ologers.  John  Hanvill^ 
a  monk  of  Saint  Alban's,  ^bcpift  the  year  1190.,  fludied  rhe« 
toric  at  Paris,  and  w^s  diftinguifhed  for  his  ta^e  even  amiong 
the  numerous  and  polite  fcholars  of  that  flouriihing  ferni* 
nary  ""•  His  ARCHiTR£i)ixys  is  a  learned^  ingenious,  ^nd 
very  entertaining  performance.  It  is  a  long  Latin  poem  in 
nine  books,  dedicated  to  Walter  bilhop  of  Rouen.  The 
deilgn  of  the  work  may  be  partly  conjectured  from  its  ^f* 
ie6led  Grcfek  title:  b^ut  it  i9>  CfA  the  whple^  a  mixture  of 
fatire  and  panegyric  on  public  vice  and  virtue,  with  fome 
hiftprical  digreflions.  Ii^  the  exordium  is  the  following  ner« 
vous  and  fpirited  ajd^refs^ 

Tu  Cyrrhae  latices  noftrae,  deus,  iraplue  menti ; 
Eloquii  rorem  iiccis  infunde  labellis : 
piftillaque  fayos,  qups  nondum  p;^Udus  auro 
Scit  Tagus,  aut  fi^tiens  admptis  Tantalus  undis  : 
Dirige  quae  timide  fufcepit  dextera^  dextram 
Audacem  pavidamque  juva :  Tu  mentis  habenas 
Fervoremque  rcg^e,  '^fc. 

In  the  fifth  book  the  poet  has  the  following  allufions  to  the 
fables  of  Corineus,  Brutus,  king  Arthur,  jind  the  popula- 
tion of  Britain  from  Troy.  He  feems  to  have  copied  thefe 
traditions  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  '. 

; — ^—  Tamea  Architrenius  inftat, 

Et  geaus  et  gentem  quaerit  ftudiofius :  illi 
Tros  genus,  et  gentem  tribuit  Lodonefia,  nutrix 
Pra&buit  irriguam  mprum  Comubia  mammam, 
Ppft  odium  fati,  Ph^gUs  invent;a:  $maraudus 
Hanc  domitor  mui^  lyrinthius^  alter  Achilles, 

^  XcL  p.  259.  ",  Sfd  I£ft.  Ga^ri^  I^W*  V  xi,  x»U  xvil  4;c. 

Atridasque 
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Atridasque  timor  CcMinaeus,  ferra  gygantom^ 
Clavaque  monftrifera,  fociae  delegit  alttmnam 
Omnigenam  Trojse,  pluvioque  fluviflua  iB,€tt 
Filius  exilio  feflk  dedit  ubera  matri. 
A  quo  didta  prius  Corineia,  dieitur  au6bo 
Tempore  corr»pte  Cornubia  nominis  hatres. 
nie  gygantaeos  attrids  offibus  artus 
Implicuit  Ietho»  Tytrheni  littoris  hofpes^ 
Indomita  nirtiste  gygas  j  non  corpore  mole 
Ad  medium  prefia,  nee  mtmbris  denfior  aequd^ 
Sarcina  terrifica  tumuit  Titania  mente. 
Ad  Ligeris  ripas  Aquitanos  fudit^  et  amnes 
Francorum  potuit  iacrymb,  et  caede  vadoque 
Sanguinis  enfe  ruens,  fatiavit  rura^  togaque 
Punicea  yeftivit  agros,  populique  verendi 
Grandiloquos  fregit  animofa  cufpide  falltts. 
Integra,  n^c  dubio  bellorum  naufciga  HuftUi 
Nee  vice  fulpcfta  titubanti  faticia  falo^ 
Indilata  dedit  fubitam  vidforia  laurum. 
Inde  dato  ctrrfii^  Bruto  comitatus  Achate, 
Gallorum  fpolio  cumulatus^  navibus  asquor 
Exarat,  et  fuperts  auraque  faventibus  utens, 
Litora  felices  intrat  Tolonefia  portus  : 
PromifTumque  foli  gremium  monftrante  Diana^ 
Incolumi  cenfus  loculum  ferit  Albion  alno. 
Haec  eadem  Bioito  regnante  Britannia  nomen  / 
Traxit  in  hoc  tempus  :  fblis  Titanibus  ilia, 
Sed  paucis,  habitata  domus ;  quibus  uda  ferarum 
Terga  dabant  veiles,  cruor  hauftus  pocula,  trunci 
Antra  lares,  dumeta  toros,  cafinacula  rupes, 
Praeda  cibos,  raptus  venererti^  fpeiSbicula  cxdes, ' 
Impertunh  vires,  animum  furor,  impetus  arma» 
Mortem  p^gsnav  fepulchra  rtfbtis :  monftrifque  gemebat- 
Monticolis  tetlus :  fed  edrum  pludfima  tra6tus 
Vol,  I.  h  Pars 
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Pars  erat  occidui  terror ;  majorque  premebat 
Te  furor  extremum  zcphyri,  Cornubia,  limen. 
Hos  avidum  belli  Corinasi  robur  Avcrno 
Praecipites  mifit  -,  cubitis  tcr  quatuor  altum 
Gogmagog  Herculea  fufpendit  in  aere  lu6t:a, 
Anthaeumque  fuum  fcopulo  demifit  in  asquor : 
Potavitque  dato  Thetis  ebria  fanguine  flu6lus, 
Divifumque  tulit  mare  corpus,  Cerberus  umbram. 
Nobilis  a  Phrygiae  tanto  Cornubia  gentem 
'Sanguine  derivat,  fucceffio  cujus  lulus 
In  generis  partem  recipit  complexa  Pelafgam 
Anchifacque  domum  :  ramos  hinc  Pandrafus„  inde 
Sylvius  extendit,  focioque  a  fideqp  fidus:. 
Plenius  efFundit  triplicatae  lampadis  ignes. 
Hoc  trifido  fola  Corinaei  poftera  mundum 
Praeradiat  pubes,  quartique  puerpera  Phocbi 
PuUulat  Arthurum^  facie  dum  falfus  adulter 
Tintagel  irrumpit,  nee  amoris  Pendragon  aeftu 
Vincit,  et  oninificas  Merlini  confulit  artes, 
Mentiturque  ducis  habitus,  et  rege  latente 
Induit  abfentis  praefentia  Gorlois  ora"".. 

There  is  a  falfe  glare  of  expreflion,  and  no  great  juftnefs  of 
fentiment,  in  thefe  verfes ;  but  they  are  animated,  and  flow 
in  a  flraih  of  poetry.  They  are  pompous  and  fonorous  ; 
but  thefe  faults  have  been  reckoned  beauties  even  in  polifhed 
ages.  In  the  fame  book  our  author  thus  charafterifes  the 
different  merits  of  the  fatires  of  Horace  and  Perfius. 


*  Milton  appears  to  have  been  moch 
ftruck  with  this  part  of  the  antient  Britifli 
Hiftory,  and  to  have  defigned  it  for  the 
(uh)tQ.  of  an  «pic  poem.    Epitaph.  Da- 

MONIS,   V.   162. 

Ipfe  ego  Dardanias  Rutapina  per  sequora 

puppes 
Dicam^  et  Pandrafidos  regniun  vetus  Ino- 

gtoix, 


Brennamque  Arviragtunqoe  daces,  priiciim« 

qne  Belinum^ 
Et  tandem  Armorico.  Britonum  fab  lege 

colonos : 
Tom  gravidam  Artoro^  fiitali  frande,  lo- 

gemen, 
Mendaces  vultas,  afiomptaqae  Gorlois  arma» 
Merlini  dolos.  ■ 

See  alfo  Milton's  Mans  us,  v.  So« 

Perfius 
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Pcrfius  in  Flacci  pelago  decurrit,  et  audet 
Mendicaffe  ftylum  fatyra^,  ferraque  cruentus 
Rodity  et  ignorat  polientem  peftora  limam '. 

In  the  third  book  he  defcribes  the  happy  parfimony  of  the 
Ciftercian  monks. 

O  fanfla,  o  felix,  albis  galeata  cucullis^ 
Libera  paupertas  !  Nudo  jejunia  paftu 
Trafta  diu  folvens,  nee  corruptura  palatum 
Mollitie  menfse.    Bacchus  convivia  nullo 
Murmure  conturbat,  nee  facra  cubilia  mentis 
Inquinat  adventu.    Stomacho  languente  miniftrat 
Solennes  epulas  ventris  gravis  hofpita  Thetis, 
Et  paleis  armata  Ceres.    Si  tertia  mei^fae 
Copia  fuccedat,  truncantur  olufcula,  quorum 
OfFendit  macies  oculos,  pacemque  meretur, 
Deterretque  famem  pallenti  fobria  cultu  \ 

Among  Digby's  manufcripts  in  the  Bodleian  library,  are 
Hanvill's  Latin  epigrams,  epiftles,  and  fmaller  poems,  many 
of  which  have  odnfiderable  merit '.  They  are  followed  by  a 
metrical  traft,  entitled,  De  Epjstolarum  Compositions. 
But  this  piece  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  feems  to  be  pofterior 
to  the  age,  at  leaft  inferior  toihe  genius,  of  Hanvill.    He 


P  'JuytnSL  is  alfo  dted'by  John  6f  SaliF- 
*bury,  Peter  of  Biois»  Vincentius  Bellova* 
cenfis,  Geoffrey  of  Monmoath,  and  other 
writers  of  the  middle  ages.  They  oflea 
call  himExHicus.  See  particularly  Peti:. 
Blef.  Epifl.  Ixxvii.  Some  lines  from  Ju- 
venal are  cited  by  Honorius  AuguRodunus, 
a  prieft  of  Burgundy,  who  wrote  about 
I  joo,  in  his  De  Pbilo/opbia  Mundu  Praefat. 
ad  lib.  iv.  The  tenth  fatire  df  Juvenal 
is  quoted  by  Chaucer  in  Troxlus  and 
Cress  El  DEy  b.  iv.  v.  197.  pag.  307. 
edit.  Urr.  There  is  an  old  Italian  me- 
taphrafe  of  Juvenal  done  in  1475?  ^"^ 
^ublilhed   foon   afterwardsy    by  Georgio 


Summaripa,  of  Verona.  Giomale  de 
Letterati  dltalia,  tom.  viS.  p.  41.  Ju- 
venal was  printed  at  Rome  as  early  as 

J474- 
1  There  are   two  manufcripts  of  this 

poem»    from  which  I  tranfcnbe,    in  the 

Bodleian  library.  MSS.  Digb.  64.  and  1 57. 

One  of  thefe  has  a  glofs,  but  not  that  of 

Hugo   Legatus,    mendoned    by    Baillet* 

Jugem.  Sav.  iv.  p.  2c 7.  edit.  4to.    This 

poem  is  faid  to  have  been  printed  at  Paris 

re  17,  4to.   Bibl.  Thuan.  tom.  ii.  p.  286. 

This  edition  I  have  never  feen,  and  believe 

it  to  be  an  extremely  fcarce  book* 

'  Cod.  Digb.  64*  ttt  fupr. 
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was  buried  in  the  abl^ey  church  of  &int  Albacc's,  iboft  after 
the  year  izqq*.  Qyraldiw  Cambrtnfis  deferves  particular 
regard  for  the  univerfality  of  his  works,  majiy  pf  which  are 
written  with  fome  degree  of  elegance.  He  abounds  with 
quotations  of  the  beft  Latin  poets.  He  was  an  hiftoiian^ 
an  antiquary,  a  topographer,  a  divine,  a  philoibpher,  and 
a  poet.  His  love,  of  fcience  was.  io  great,  that  he  refufed 
two  biftiopricks  5  and  from  the  njidft  of  public  budnefs,. 
with  which  his  political  talents  gave  him  a  confiderable 
conneftion  in  the  court  of  Richard  the  firft,  he  retired  toi 
Lincoln  for  feven  yeajs,  with  a  defign  of  purfuing  theolo-^ 
gical  ftu4ies  \  He  recited  his  book  on  the  topography  of 
Ireland  in  public  at  Oxford,  for  three  days  fucceffively..  On 
the  firft  day  of  this  recital  he  entertained  all  the  poor  of  ther 
city ;  on  the  fecond,  all  the  doftors  in  the  feveral  faqulties„ 
and  fcholars  of  better  note  ^  and  on  the  third,  the  whole 
body  of  ftudents,  with  the  citizens  and  foldiers  of  the  gar- 
rifon '.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  a  ceremony  praftifed 
oa  the  like  occafioa  io  the  univer&ty  of.  Paris '' ;  where 


*  Wharton.  AngL  Sacr.  ii.  3^^ 
'   *  Wood.    Hift.  Astiq.    Univ.    Oxon. 

^  iBnt  WiKxl  infinv^tet,  that  this  fump- 
tnovs  ent^tammenc  was  partly  given  by 
Gyraldtts,,  as  an  inceptor  in  the  arts.  Ubi 
*  fopr.  p.  zy  col*  1*  Which  praftice  I  have 
mentioned.  Sect.  ix.  p.  290.  infr.  And 
I  will  here  add  other  inftaiices»  e^edally 
as  ^y  are  proofs  of  the  eftimation  in 
which  letters,  at  leaft  literary  honours^ 
were  h<:ld.  In  the  year  1168,  the  inceptora 
in  civil  law  at  Oxford  were  To  namierousi^ 
^nd  attended  by  fnch  a  number  of  gQelb» 
that  tl^e  academical  houies  or  hoftels  were 
not  ftiiSicient  for  their  accommodation  i 
and  the  company  filled  not  only  thefe, 
fmt  even  the  refeftory,  doiflers,  and  many 
apartments  of  Okniy  abbey^near  the  iUv 
oirbs  of  Oxford.  At  which  time  many 
Italians  ftndying  at  Oxford  were  admitted 
in  that  faculty.    Wood»  ubi  fiipr.  p.  25. 


;  i«.  It  iraeank  Aat  the  mayor  and  c^ 
tiTjms  of  Oxford  were  oonftaptly  invited  ta 
thefe  folemnities.  In  the  year  1 400,  tw» 
jRonks  of  the  priory  of  Chrift  Church  in 
Canterbury  were  feverally  admitted  to  the- 
degree  of  dodor  in  divinity  and  dvil  law 
at  Oxford.  The  expences  wtre  paid  by 
their  monaAery,  and  amounted  to  1 18/.  3/*. 
8^.  Regiftr.  Priorat.  pergamen.  MSS» 
Tanner^  Oxon.  Num..  165.  fol.  212.  a- 
Among  other  articles  there  is.  "  In  folu- 
**tionefa£biHisTaiONiBva.''fol.  213.  a^ 

i,See Sect. ii.p.  9,1 . infr.]  At  length  theft 
cholaftic  banquets  grew  to  iuch  excefs, 
that  it  was  ordeied  in  the  year  14349  that 
np  inceptor  in  arts  fkowL  expei^d  more 
than  **-  3000  groflbs  Turonenies."  Vet*. 
Stat.  See  Leland,  Coll.  P.  ii.  torn,  i^ 
p.  296,  297.  edit.  1770.  But  the  limi- 
tation was  a  confiderable  fum.  Each  is^ 
fomcwhat  lefs  than  an  EngliOi  groat.  Not« 
withftandingy.  Neville,,  afterwards  arch-. 
bifliop  of  York>  on  his  admiffion  to  the 

degree 
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idiritdua  h^d  ftudied  far  twenty  years,  and  where  he  had 
been  eledled  profeflbr  of  canon  law  in  the  year  r  1 89  *•  His 
account  of  Wales  was  written  in  confcqucnce  of  the  obferva* 
tions  he  made  oil  that  country,  then  almoft  unknown  to  the 
En^ifii,  during  his  attendance  on  an  archiepifcopal  vifitation. 
I  cannot  i'efift  the  pleafure  of  tranfcribing  from  this  book  his 
picture  of  the  romantic  lituation  of  the  abbey  of  Lantony 
in  Monmouthfhire.  I  will  give  it  in  Englifh,  zs  my  meaning 
is  merely  to  fliew  how  great  a  mafter  the  author  was  of  that 
lele^ion  of  circumftances  which  forms  an  agreeable  defcrip- 
tion,  and  which  could  only  flow  from  a  cultivated  mind^ 
In  the  deep  vale  of  Ewias,  which  is  about  a  bowfhot  ovcr> 
and  enclofed  on  all  iides  with  high  mountains,  ftands  the 
abbey  church  of  faint  John,  a  ftrufture  covered  with  lead> 
and  not  unhandfomely  built  for  fo  lonefome  a  iituation  t 
on  the  very  fpot,  where  formerly  ftood  a  fmall  chapel 
**  dedicated  to  faint  David,  which  had  no  other  ornaments 
than  green  mofs  and  ivy.  It  is  a  fituation  fit  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  religion ;  and  a  religious  edifice  was  firft  founded 
in  this  fequeftered  retreat  to  the  honour  of  a  folitary  life> 
by  two  hermits,  remote  from  the  noiie  of  the  world,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Hondy,  which  winds  through  the 

•*  midft   of    the   valley. The   rains  which    mountainous 

countries  ufually  produce,-  are  here  very  frequent,    the 
winds  exceedingly  tempeftuous,  and  the  winters  almoft 
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degree  of  mafler  of  arts  in.  14$2^  fejtfted 
the  academics  and  many  ftrangers  for  two 
fiicceffive  daySy  at  two  entertainments,  con- 
iiAiog  of  iQDe  hqmlred  coftly  di&es.  Wood* 
ibid.  219.  ool.  I.  2.  Nor  was  this  re- 
Terence  to  leamtng,,  and  attentioa  to  its- 
ioitiditionsy  confined  to  the  circle  of  oar 
univerfities.  Sochwas  the  pedantry  of  the 
lunos,  that  in  the  year  1503*  archbifliop 
Wareham»  chancellor  of  Oxford^  at  hia 
Ibafl  of  inthroniiation»  ordered  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  firft  couife  a  carious  difh,  ifi 
which  were  exhibited  the  eight  towers  of 
the  Boiverfitf •    bk  every  tower  flood  » 


bedell;  and  under  the  towera  weve  figuresi 
of  the  king,  to  whom  die  chancellor  Ware* 
ham,  encircled  with  many  doAors  pro- 
perly habited,  jprefented  four  Latin  verfesy. 
which  were  anfwered  by  his  majefly.  The 
eight  towers  were  thofe  of  Merton,  Mag- 
dalene,  and  New  College,  and  of  the  mo«^ 
naileries  of  Ofeney,  Rewley^  the  Domini- 
can, Attguftine^  and  Frandfcan  friars,  which 
five  laft  are  now  utterly  deftroyed.  Wood» 
ubi  fnpr.  lib.  u  p.  239;.  col.  i.  Comparr 
Robinfon's  Charles  V.  i.  325,  fe^ 

# 

'  Whaitfrn^i  ibid. 

♦*  continually 
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**  continually  dark.  Yet  the  air  of  the  valley  is  fo  happiiv 
**  tempered,  as  fcarcely  to  be  the  caufe  of  any  difeafes.  The 
«*  monks  fitting  in  the  cloifters  of  the  abbey,  when  they 
**  chufe  for  a  momentary  refreftiment  to  caft  their  eyes 
**  abroad,  have  on  every  fide  a  pleafing  profpefl  of  moun- 
<*  tains  afcending  to  an  immenfe  height,  with  numerous 
**  herds  of  wild  deer  feeding  aloft  on  the  highefl  extremity 
/^  of  this  lofty  horizon.  The  body  of  the  fun  is  not  vifible 
^^  above  the  hills  till  after  the  meridian  hour,  ^evea  when 
^'  the  air  is  moft  clear/'  Giraldus  adds,  that  Roger,  l>l(hop 
of  Salifbury,  prime  minifter  to  Henry  the  ^firft,  having 
vifited  this  place,  on  his  return  to  couct  told  the  king,  that 
all  the  treafure  of  his  majefty's  kingdom  would  not  fuffice 
to  build  fuch  another  cloifter.  The  bifiiop  explained  himfelf 
by  faying,  that  he  meant  the  circular  ridge  of  mountains 
with  which  the  vale  of  Ewias  was  enclofed '.  Alexander 
Neckham  was  the  friend,  the  afibciate,  and  the  correfpondent 
of  Peter  of  Blois  already  mentioned.  He  received  the  firft 
part  of  his  education  in  the  abbey  of  faint  Alban's,  which 
he  afterwards  completed  at  Paris '.  His  compofitions  are 
various,  and  croud  .the  department  of  manufcripts  in  our 
public  libraries.  JHe  has  left  numerous  treatifes  of  divinity, 
philofophy,  and  morality:  but  he  was  likewife  a  poet,  a 
philologift,  and  a  grammarian.  He  wrote  a  tra6t  on  the 
mythology  of  the  antient  poets,  Efopian  fables,  and  a  fyftem 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  I  have  feen  his  elegiac  poem  on 
the  monadic  life  \  which  contains  fome  finilhed  lines.  But 
;his  capital  piece  of  Latin  poetry  is  On  the  Praife  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  which  confifts  of  feven  books.  In  the  introduc- 
tion he  commemorates  the  innocent  and  unreturning  plea- 
fures  of  his  early  days,  which  he  paffed  among  the  learned 
monks  of  faint  Alban's,  in  thefe  perfpicuous  and  unafFedted 
elegiacs. 

y  Girald.  Cambrenf.  Irizf*  Camb&.  Lib.  L  c.  3.  p.  89.  feq.  Lond.  1585.  izxofu 
*  Ld.  Script.  Brit.  p.  240.  feq.  »  Bibl.  Bodl.  MSS.  Digb.  65.  fol.  18. 

Clauftrum 
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Martyris  Albani  fit  tibi  tuta  quies. 
Hie  locus  astatis  noftras  primordia  novit^ 

Annos  felices,  Isetitiasque  dies. 
Hie  loeus  ingenuis  pueriles  imbuit  annos 

Artibus>  et  noftras  laudis  origo  fuit. 
Hie  locus  infignes  magnofque  creavit  alumnos^ 

Felix  eximio  martyre,  gente,  fitu*. 
Militat  hie  Chrifto>  nofluque  dieque  labori' 

Indulge!  fanfto  religiofa  cohors  ^ 

Neckham  died  abbot  of  Cirencefter  in  the  year  1217  *.  He* 
was.  much  attached  to  the  ftudious  repofe  of  the  monaftie 
profeffion,  yet  he  frequently  travelled  into  Italy*.  Walter 
Mapes,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  has  been  very  happily  ftyled 
the  Anacreorr  of  the  eleventh  century  *.  He  ftudied  at  Paris  \ , 
His  vein  was  chiefly  feftive  and  fatirical  * :  and  as  his  wit  was 
frequently  levelled  againft  the  corruptions  of  the  clei;gy,  his 
poems  often  appeared  under  fiftitixms  names,  or  have  been 
afcribed  to^  others  ''•  The.  celebrated  drinking  ode '  of  this 
genial  archdeacon  has  the  regular  returns  of  the  monkifh 
rhyme :  but  they  are  here  applied  with  a-  charafteriftical 
propriety,  are  fo  happily  invented,  and  fo  humouroufly  iuf- 
troduced,  that  they  not  only  fuit  the  genius  but  heighten 
the  fpirit  of  the  piece  \    He  boafts  that,goodwinein(i>ires. 


^  Apud  Lei.  Script.  Brit.  p.  240. 

<  MriUis,  Mitr.  Abb.  i.  61,  62. 
'    <  Lcl.  ibid. 

«  Lord  Lyttelton's  Hift.  Hen.  11.  Not. 
B.  ii.  p.  133.  4to. 

^  See  infr.  Sect.  ii.  p.  63. 

(  Tanner,  Bibl.  p.  507. 

^  Cave,  Hift,  Lit.  p.  706.  Compare 
Tanner,  Bibl.  3s;i<  507.  In  return,  many 
pieces  went  under  the  name  of  our  author. 
As,  for  inftance,  Di  Tbetidt  et  it  Ly^o^ 
which  is  a  ridiculous  piece  of  fcurrility. 
MSS.  Bibl.  BodLDigb.  166.  f.  104. 

^  See  Camd.  Rem.  p.  436.  Rythmi. 


1"  fa  Bibl.  B6dl.'  T  piece  De  Nugis  Cu^ 
rialium  i»  given  to  Mapes.  MSS.  Arch. 
B.  52.  it  was  written  A.  D.  1182.  As 
appears  from  Diftina.  iv.  cap.  1 .  It  is  in 
five  books.  Many  Latin  poems  in  this 
manufcript  are  given  to  Mapes.  One  in 
particular,  written  in  a  flowing  ftyle,  in 
ihort  lines,  preferving  no  fixed  metrical 
rule,  which  feems  to  have  been  intended 
for  finging.  In  anothet  manufcript  I  find 
various  pieces  of  Latin  poetry,  by  fome  at- 
tributed to  Mapes,  Bibl.  Bodl.  NE..F.  iii. 
Some  of  thefe  are  in  a  good  taAe.  GAm« 
den  has  printed  his  D'/futatU  inter  Cor  et 
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him  to  fing  verfes  equal  to  thofe  of  Ovid^  In  another  Latlit 
ode  of  the  fame  kind,  he  attacks  with  gfeat  livelinefs  the 
new  injunction  of  pope  Innocent,  concerning  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy;  and  hopes  that  every  married  prieft  with  his 
bride,  will  fay  a  pater  nofter  for  the  foul  of  one  who  had 
thus  hazarded  his  falvation  in  thdr  defence. 

# 

Ecce  jam  pro  clericis  multum  allegavi, 
Necnon  pro  prelbyteris  plura  comprobavi : 
Pater  Noster  nunc  pro  me,  qupniam  peccavi, 
Dicat  quifque  Prefbyter,  cum  fua  Suavi  *• 

But  a  miracle  of  this  age  in  clafllcal  compofition  was  Jo-- 
feph  of  Exeter,  commonly  called  Jofephus  Ifcanus.  He  wrote 
two  epic  poems  in  Latin  heroics.  The  firft  is  on  the  Trojan 
War ;  it  is  in  fix  books,  and  dedicated  to  Baldwin  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  "•    The  fecond  is  entitled  Antiocheis,   the 


OeHum.    Rem.  p.  439.    It  ii  written  in  a 

fort  of  Anacreontic  verfe,  and  has  fbme 

homoar.    It  is  in  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Digb. 

4K  &pr.  166.    See  alfo  CamcL  ibid;  p.  437. 

'  ^Camd.  Rem.  ut  fupr. 

*»  See  lib.  i.  %z^    dc  was  firft  printed  at 

daftly  but  very  comiptly^  in  the  year  1 541  • 

$vo.     Under  the  name  of  ComeHas  Nepos. 

The  exiftence  and  name  of  this  poem  feem 

to  have  been  bitterly  unknown  m  England 

'when  Lcbmd  wrote.     He  ^r^  met  with  a 

manuscript  copy  of  it  by  mere  accident  in 

Magdalene  college  library  at  Oxford.    He 

^ever  'had  even  heard  of  it  before.    He 

-afteiwards  found  two  more  c^<c%  at  Paris. 

IBttt  thefe  were  ail  imperfe£fc,  and  without 

«the  name  of  the  author*  except  a  margini^ 

%int.     At  leneth  he  difcovered  a  complete 

copy  of  it  in  the  library  of  Thomey  abbey 

in  Cambridgeihire»  which  ieem»  to  have 

jifcertained  the  author's  name*    but   not 

his  country.     Script.  Brit.  p.  938.    The 

fiegled  of  this  poem  among  our  anceftors, 

I  mean  in  the  ages  which  followed  Ifca- 

nus,  appears  from  the  few  manufcripts  of 

it  now  remaining  in  England.    Leland, 


who  (earched  all  our  libraries^  could  find 
only  two.  There  is  at  prefent  one  in 
the  chorch  of  Weftminfter.  Another  in 
Bibl.  Bodl.  Digb.  157.  That  in  Magda- 
len college  is  MSS.  Cod.  50.  TJKe  beft 
edition  is  at  the  end  of  **  Didys  Cre- 
^'  tenfif  et  I>aies  Phry^us,  in  uf.  SereniC 
**  Delph.  cum  Interpret.  A.  Dacerix,  &c. 
**  Amfbei.  1702.''  410.  But  all  the  printed 
copies  have  omitted  paiTages  which  I  fin.d 
in  the  Dieby  manufcript.  Particularly 
theyomity  m  the  addrefs  to  Baldwin,  four 
Imes  after  v.  32.  lib.  i.  Thirteen  lines, 
in  which  the  poet  alludes  to  his  intended 
ANTioeHEjs,  are  omitted  before  v.  962. 
lib.  vi.  Nor  have  they  the  v^es  i»  which 
he  compliments  Henry  the  focond*  iaid  bv 
Leland  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  fonra 
book.  Script.  Brit.  p.  23S.  The  truth  is, 
thefe  pafTages  would  have  betrayed  their 
£rft  editor's  pretence  of  thi«  poem  being 
written  by  Comeliss  Nepoi.  As  it  is,  he 
was  oblig^  in  die  addrefs  to  Baldwin,  t9 
change  Cantia,  Kent,  into  Tsntia;  for 
which  he  fubftitutes  Pontic  in  the  margin^ 
as  an  ingenious  conjedure% 

War 
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War  of  Antioch,  or  the  Crufade ;  in  which  his  patron  the 
archbifhop  was  an  aftor  "•  The  poem  of  the  Trojan  war  is 
founded  on  Dares  Phrygius,  a  favorite  fabulous  hiftorian  of 
that  time  %  The  diftion  of  this  poem  is  generally  pure,  the 
periods  round,  and  the  numbers  harmonious :  and  on  the 
whole,  the  ftrufture  of  the  verfification  approaches  nearly  to 
that  of  polifhed  Latin  poetry.  The  writer  appears  to  have 
poffeffed  no  common  command  of  poetical  phrafeology,  and 
wanted  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  Virgilian  chaftity. 
His  ftyle  is  a  mixture  of  Ovid,  Statins,  and  Claudian,  who 
feem  then  to  have  been  the  popular  patterns '.  But  a  few 
fpecimens  will  beft  illuftrate  this  criticifm.  He  thus,  in  a 
ilrain  of  much  fpirit  and  dignity,  addrefles  king  Henry  the 
fecond,  who  was  going  to  the  holy  war  %  the  intended  fubjeO: 
of  his  Antiocheis. 

Tuque,  oro,  tuo  da,  maxime,  vati 

Ire  iter  inceptum,  Trojamque  aperire  jacentem  : 
Te  facrae  affument  acies,  divinaque  bella, 
Tunc  dignum  majore  tuba ;  tunc  peftore  toto 
Nitar^  et  immenfum  mecum  fpargere  per  orbem  '. 

The  tomb  or  maufoleum   of  Teuthras  is  feigned  with  a 
brilliancy  of  imagination  and  expreflion ;   and   our   poet's 


'  Lelandy  p.  224,  22  c. 

^  The  manafciipt  at  Magdalen  college, 
mentioned  by  Leland,  1«  entitled.  Dares 
Fbrygius  ie  helh  Trojano^  Lei.  p.  236* 
As  mo  MSS.  Digb.  fupr.  dtat.  Bat  fee 
Sbct.  iii.  p.  135.  infr. 

^  Statius  is  cited  in  the  epiflles  of  Ste- 
phen of  Toamay,  a  writer  of  the  twelfth 
centtixy.  **  Divinam  ejus  refponfionem* 
•*  at  Tbehais  iEneida,  longt  fequor^  et  ve/- 
**  tigia  femper.  adoroV  He  died  in  12  op. 
EpisTOLiB,  Parif.  161 1.  4to.  Epiil.  v. 
p.  535.  On  account  of  the  variety  of  his 
matter,  and  the  facility  of  his  manner, 
none  of  the  antient  poets  are  more  fre- 
quently cited  in  the  writers  of  the  dark 
ages  than  Ovid.  His  Fasti  feems  to 
iiav^e  been  their  favorife.:  aavork  thus  ad- 

Vol.  I. 


mirably  chara£terifed  by  an  ingenious 
French  writer.  *•  Le^  Fades  d'  Ovide 
**  renferment  plus  d' erudition  qa'aucun 
**  autre  ouvrage  de  ]'  antiquite.  C'eft  !• 
*«  chef  d'  oeuvre  de  ce  poete,  et  une  efpece 
^*  de  .devotion  psdenne."  Vigneul  Mar- 
ville,  Mifc.  Hiil.  et  Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  306. 
A  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Db 
MiRABiLiBus  RoMJB,  pubiifiied  by 
Montfaucon,  calls  this  work  Ma rti lo- 
ci um  0*uidii  in  Faftis.  Montf.  Diar.  Italic. 
c.  XX.  p.  293. 

"1  Voltaire  has  exprefled  his  admiration 
of  the  happy  choice  of  (ubjed  which  TailTo 
made.  We  here  fee  a  poet  of  an  age  much 
earlier  than  Taflb  celebrating  the  iame  fort 
of  expedition. 

'  Lib.  1.  47. 

i  clafCcal 


\ 
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claffical  ideas  feem  h6re  to  have  bteii  tift^Surerf  with  the 
defcription  of  fome  magnificent  oriental*  palace,  which  he 
had  feen  in  the  romances  of  his  age, 

Regia  confpicuis  moles  infcripta  figurts 
Exceptura  ducem,  fenisafFulta  columnis, 
ToUitur :  eleftro  vernat  bafis,  arduus  auro 
Ardet  apex,  radioque  ftylus  candefcit  eburno. 

-.—  Gemmae  quas  littoris  Indi 
Dives  arena  tegit,  aurum  quod  parturit  Henhu$» 
In  varias  vivunt  fpecies,  ditique  decomm 
Materie  contendit  opus  z  quod  nobile  duflor 
Quod  clarum  gellit,  ars  explicat,  ardua  pandit 
Moles,  et  totum  referat  fculptura  tyrannum  \ 

He  thus  defcribes  Penthefilea  and  Pyrrhus. 

Eminet,  faorrificas  rapiens  pod  terga  fecure^, 
Virginei  regina  chori :  non  provida  cultus 
Cura  trahit,  non  forma  juvat,  frons  afpera,  veftis. 
Difcolor,  infertumque  armis  irafcitur  aurum. 
Si  vifum,  fi  verba  notes,  fi  lumina  pendas. 
Nil  leve,  nil  fra^um :  latet  omni  fcemina  fa£to«. 
Obvius  ultrices  accendit  in  arma  cohortes, 
Myrmidonafque  fuos,  curru  praeveftus  anhelo,, 
Pyrrhus,  &c. 

^  Meritofque  offenfus  in  hoftes 

Arma  patris,  nunc  ultor,  habet :  fed  tanta  recufant 
Pondera  crefcentes  humeri,,  majoraque  caflis 
CoUa  petit,  breviorque  manus  vix  coUi^t  haftam  \ 

Afterwards  a  Grecian  leader,  whofe  chara£ler  is  inveftivc^, 
infults  Penthefilea,  and  her  troop  of  heroines,  with  thefa 
reproaches. 

'  Iib..iT.  4JK  *  lib.  vi,  p.  589*. 

Tunc 
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Tunc  £c  increpkans,  Pudeat,  Mars  inclyte^  dixit : 

En  !  tua  figna  gerit,  quin  noftra  eficeminat  arma 

Staminibus  vix  apta  manus.    Nunc  ftahitis  hercle 

Perjurae  turres ;  calathos  et  penfa  puelias 

Plena  rotant,  fparguntque  colos.    Hoc  milite  Troja» 

His  fidit  telis.    At  non  patiemur  Achivi : 

Etfi  turpe  viris  timidas  calcare  puelias, 

Ibo  tamen  contra.    Sic  ille :  At  virgo  loquacem 

Tarda  fequi  iexum,  velox  ad  praelia,  folo 

Refpondet  jaculo  %  £cc«-<*~*« 

I  will  add  one  oiF  his  compariibns.  The  poet  is  fpeaking  of 
the  reludtant  advances  of  the  Trojans  under  their  new  leader 
Memnon,  after  the  fall  of  He£tor. 

Qualiter  Hyblaei  mellita  pericula  reges. 
Si  (ignis  iniere  datis,  labente  tyranno 
AlterutrOy  viduos  dant  agmina  flridula  queftus ; 
£t,  fubitum  vix  na£la  ducem,  metuentia  vibrant 
Spicula,  et  imbelli  remeant  in  prslia  roftro  \ 

His  Antiocheis  was  written  in  the  fame  ftrain,  and  had 
equal  merit.  All  that  remains  of  it  is  the  following  frag* 
ment  \  in  which  the  poet  celebrates  the  heroes  of  Britain, 
and  particularly  king  Arthur. 

Inclyta  fulfit 

Pofteritas  ducibus  tantis,  tot  dives  alumnis. 
Tot  foecunda  viris^  premerent  qui  viribus  orbem 

'  Lib.  vi.  609.  '  lib.  vi.  19.  in  ^  library  4>fAbiagdoB  abbey  in  Berk^ 

<  Camd.  RcBu  d.  410.  Poemi.    See  ihire.    **  Cum    excuterem    pulrerem    et 

$Uo  Camd.  Brit.    Lelaod  having  learned  "  tineas  Abbandonenfis  biblaothecse."   Ut 

/fom  the  BiUum  TroJoMam  that  Jofephas  fupr.  p.  238.    Here  he  difcovered  that 

hadttkcwifewjiticaapoenion  thecrufadcw  jofephus  was  a  native  of  Exeter^  whidi 

jfearched  for  it  in  many  places^  hat  without  idty  was  highly  oelebiafied  in  that  ftag- 

^jfcccSfm    A  length  he  towid  a  piece  of  it  meat* 

I  2  Et 
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£t  fama  veteres.    Hinc  Conftantkius  adeptus 
Imperium,  Romam  tenuit,  Byzantion  auxit. 
Hinc,  Senonum  duflor,  captiva  Brennius  "  nrbe 
Romuleas  domuit  flammis  vi£tricibus  arces. 
Hinc  et  Scseva  fatus,  pars  non  obfcura  tumultus 
Civilis,  Magnum  folus  qui  mole  foluta 
Obfedit,  meliorque  ftetit  pro  Csefare  murus.    . 
Hinc,  cclebri  fato,  felici  floruit  ortu, 
Flos  regum  Arthurus  ''y  cujus  tamcn  afta  ftupoii 
Non  micuere  minus  :  totus  quod  in  aure  voluptasy 
Et  populo  plaudente  favor  *.     Quaecunque  ^  priorum 
Infpice :  Pellaeum  commendat  fama  tyrannum, 
Pagina  Csefareos  loquitur  Romana  triumphos : 
Alciden  domitis  attollit  gloria  monftrip ; 
Sed  nee  pinetum  coryli,  nee  fydera  folem 
/Bquant.    Annales  Graios  Latiofque  revolve, 
Prifca  parem  nefcit,  asqualem  poftera  nuUun^ 
Exhtbitura  dies.    Reges  fupereminet  omnes  r 
Solus  prateritis  melior,  majorque  futuris, 

Camden  aflerts,  that  Jofeph  accompanied  king  Richard  the 
firft  to  the  holy  land ',  and  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  that  heroit 
monarch's  exploits  among  the  Saracens,  which  afterwards  he 
celebrated  in  the  Antiocheis.  Leland  mentions  his  love* 
vcrfes  and  epigrams,  which  are  long  fince  perilhed\  He** 
flourifhed  in  the  year  1210*. 


*  f.  **  Capdva  Bienmu  in.'' 

^  From  this  drcumftance,  Pitts  abfurdly 
recites  the  title  of  this  poem  thus.  Jtttio* 
ebiis  in  Rigim  jfrthurum,  Jos.  Isc. 

"  The  text  feems  to  be  corrupt  in  this 
fentence.  Or  perhaps  fomewhat  is  want- 
ing. I  have  changed /oo^n/}  which  is  in 
Camden,  into^^rv^r. 

y  f.  ^memcumqtii, 

*  Rem.  at  fupr.  p.  407. 

*  Lriand,  ot  fapr.  p.  239.  Our  bio- 
mphers  mention  Panegyricum  in  Htnrkum* 

lot  the  notion  of  this  poem  feema  to  have 


taken  rife  from  the  veHes  on  Henry  the 
fecond,  quoted  by  Leland  from  the  BiUum. 
Trejiinum,  He  is  likewife  faid  to  have 
written  in  Latin  verfc  De  Inftitutiont  CyrL 

^  Italy  had  at  that  time  produced  no 
writer  comparable  to  Ifcanus. 

*  Bate,  iii.  60.  Compare  Dre/enitu  ad 
LtQwtm.  Prefixed  to  the  Db  Bell»> 
Trojano.  Francof.  1620.  410.  Mr,  Wife 
the  late  Raddiile  librarian,  told  me»  that  a 
manufcript  of  the  Antiochbis  was  in 
the  librsuy  of  the  duke  of  Chaodob  at 
Canons, 

There 
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There  feems  to  have^been  a  rival  fpirit  of  writing  Latin 
heroic  poems  about  this  period.  In  France,  Guillaume  le 
Breton,  or  William  of  Bretagny,  about  the  year  1230,  wrote 
a  Latin  heroic  poem  on  Philip  Auguftus  king  of  France, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
twelve  books,  entitled,  Philippis  *•  Barthius  gives  a  prodi- 
gious character  of  this  poem :  and  affirms  that  the  author, 
a  few  gallicifms  excepted,  has  expreffed  the  facility  of  Ovid 
with  lingular  happinefs  *.  The  verfification  much  refemblcs 
that  of  Jofeph  Ifcanus.  He  appears  to  have  drawn  a  great 
part  of  his  materials  from  Roger  Hoveden's  annals.  But  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  the  Philippid  is  greatly  exceeded  by 
the  Alexandreid  of  Philip  Gualtier  de  Chatillon,  who 
flourifhed  likewife  in  France,  aikl  was  provoft  of  the  canons 
pf  Tournay,  about  the  year  1 200  \  This  poem  celebrates 
the  actions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  founded  on  Quintus 
Curtius ',  confifts  of  ten  books,  and  is  dedicated  to  Guillerm 
archbiftiop  of  Rheims.  To  give  the  reader  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  Gualtier's  ftyle  and  manner  with  thofe  of  our 
countryman  Jbfephus,  I  will  tranfcribe  a  few  fpecimens  from 
a  beautiful  and  antient  manufcript  of  the  Alexandreid  in 
the  Bodleian  library  '.     This  is  the  exordium. 

Gefta  ducis  Macedum  t  otum  vulgata  per  obem, 
Quam  late  difperfit  opes,  quo  milite  Porum 
Vicerit  et  Darium ;  quo  principe  Graecia  viftrix 


*  He  wrote  it  at  fi%-five  years  of  age^ 
pHiLipp.  lib.  ill.  V.  381.  It  was  ftrA: 
printed  in  Pithou's  Eleven  Hiftorians  of 
rrance,  Francof.  1536.  fol.  Next  in  Da 
Chefne,  Script.  Franc,  torn.  v.  p.  93. 
Parif.  1694.  fol.  But  the  beft'  edition  is 
with  Barthius*s  notes.  Cygn.  1657.  4to.. 
Brito  fays  in  the  Philippis,  that  he 
wrote  a  poem  called  Karlottis,  in 
praiie  o£  Pari  Car Uiti  /ut,,  then,  not  fif- 
teen years  old.    PuiLirr.  lib.  i  v.  ic. 


This  poem  was  never  printed,  and  is  hardly^ 
known. 

•  In  Not.  p.  7.  See  alfo  Adverfar. 
xliii.  7.  He  prefers  it  to  the  Alexak- 
DRBis  mentioned  below,  in  not.  p^  52SU 
See  Mem.  Lit.  viii.  536.  edit.  410. 

'  Ic  was  firft  printed,  Argent.  <  5  >  5*  ^^^ 
And  two  or  three  times  fince. 

t  See  infr.  Sect.  iii.  p.  1 39.  And  Earth* 
Adverf.  Iii.  16. 

^  MSS.  Digb;  52. 4to. 

Rifi^. 
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Rifit,  et  a  Perfis  rediere  tributa  Corinthum, 
Mufa,  refer*. 

A  beautiful  rural  fcene  is  thus  defcribed. 

Patulis  ubi  frondea  ramis 

Laurus  odoriferas  celabat  criuibus  herbas : 
Saepe  fub  hac  memdcrat  carmen  fylveftre  canentes 
Nympharum  vidilTe  choros,  Satyrofque  procaces. 
Fons  cadit  a  laeva,  quem  cefpite  gramen  obumbrat 
Purpureo,  verifque  latens  fub  vefte  locatur. 
Rivulus  at  lento  lavat  inferiora  meatu 
Garrulus,  et  ftrepitu  facit  obfurdefcere  montes. 
Hie  mater  Cybele  Zephyrum  tibi,  Flora,  maritans, 
PuUulat,  et  vallem  fcecundat  gratia  fontis. 
Qualiter  Alpinis  fpumofb  vortice  faxis 
Defcendit  Rhodanus,  ubi  Maximianus  Eoos 
Extinxit  cuneos,  dum  fanguinis  unda  meatu m 
Fluminis  adjuvit  '•— -p— 

He  excells  in  fimilies.  Alexander,  when  a  ftripling,  is  thus 
compared  to  a  young  lion. 

Qualiter  Hyrcanis  cum  forte  leunculis  arvis 
Cornibus  elatos  videt  ire  ad  pabula  cervos, 
Cui  nondum  totos  defcendit  robur  in  artus. 
Nee  bene  firmus  adhuc,  nee  dentibus  afper  aduncis, 
Palpitat,  et  vacuum  ferit  improba  lingua  palatum  ; 
Effunditque  prius  animis  quam  dente  cruorem ''. 

The  Alexandreid  foon  became  fo  popular,  that  Henry 
of  Gaunt,  archdeacon  of  Tournay,  about  the  year  1330, 
complains  that  this  poem  was  commonly  taught  in  the 

^  fbl.  I.  a.  ^  fi>L  xiii.  a.  ^  fol.  xxi.  a« 
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rhetorical  fchools,  inftead  of  hvic&n  '  and  Virgil  "*•  The 
learned  Charpentier  cites  a  paffage  from  the  raanufcript 
ftatutes  of  the  uitiverfity  of  Tholoufe,  dated  1328,  in  which 
the  profeflbrs  of  grammar  afe  directed  to  read  to  their  pupils 
"  De  Hiftoriis  Alexandri  V"  Among  which  I  include  Gual- 
tier's  poem  *".  It  is  quoted  as  a  familiar  cladic  by  Thomas 
Rodburn,  a  monkifh  chronicler,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
1420''.  An  anonymous  Latin  poet,  feemingly  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  who  has  left  a  poem  on  the  life  and  miracles 
of  faint  Ofwald,  mentions  Homer,  Gualtier,  and  Lucan„ 
as  the  three  capital  heroic  poets.  Homer,  he  fays,  has  cele- 
brated Hercules,  Gualtier  the  fon  of  Philip,  and  Lucan  has 
fung  the  praifes  of  Cefar.  But,  adds  he,  thefe  heroes  much 
lefs  deferve  to  be  immortalifed  in  verfe,  than  the  deeds  of 
the  holy  confeffor  Ofwild. 

In  nova  fert  animus  antiquas  vertere  profas 
Cartnina,  &c. 


'  Here,  among  many  other  proofi  which 
might  be  given,  and  which  will  occiir  here- 
after, is  a  proof  of  the  eftimation  in  which 
Lucan  was  held  daring  the  middle  ages. 
He  is  quoted  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
and  John  of  Salifbury,.   writers   of   the 
eleventh  century.     Hift.  Brit.  iv.  g%    And 
Policrat.  p..  2 1 5.  edit.  1515-  &c.  &c.  There 
£$  an  anonymous  Italian  tranflation  of  Lu- 
can, as  early  as  the  year  151Q.     The  Ita- 
lians have  alfo  Lucano  in  'volgan^.  by  car- 
dinal MontichelH,  at  Milan  1 4^2.    It  is  in 
the  odave  rime,  and  in  ten  books.     But 
the  tranflator  has  fo  much  departed  from 
ihe  origmal.  as  to  form  a  fort  of  romance 
of  his  own.  He  was  tranflated  into  Spaniih 
profe,  LucaHQ  pctta  y  hiftoriador  antiquo^ 
by  Martin  LafTe  de  Orefpe,  at  Antwerp, 
L585.    Lucan  was  iirft  printed  in  the  year 
1469.     And  before  the  year  1500,.  there 
were  fix  other    editions   of  this  daffic, 
whofe  declamatory  manner  rendered  him 
very  popular.    He  was  publiflied  at  Paris 
jDi French,  in  150GU    Labb.  Bibh  p.  339*. 


*  See  Hen.  Gandav.  MonaiHchon.  c.  201 
and  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  ii.  218.  Alanu»> 
de  Infulis,  who  died  in  1202,  in  his  poem 
called  Anti-cl  AUDI  AN  V8,  a  Latin  poem 
of  nine  books,,  much  in  the  maiin?r  of 
Claudlan,  aiid  written  in  defence  of  divine 

Srovidence  againft  a  paflage  in  that  poet's > 
:upiNus,  thus  attacks  the  riiing  reputa- 
tion of  the  Albxandrbid. 

Maevius  in  co&lis  ardensos  ppnere  mutum,. 
GasTA  Dvcis  Mac Ei>UM,tenebrofi. car- 
minis  umbra, 
Dicere  dnm  tentat. 

"  Suppl.  Dtt  Cang.Lat.  GlofT.  torn.  ii«. 

p.     I2C5.       V.     MET.RIFICATUaA.        By, 

which  barbarous  word  they  fignified  the  Arc 
of  Poetry,  or  rather  the  Art  of  writing. 
Latin  Verfes. 

•  See  Sect.  iii.  p.  128.  infn 

'  Hift.  Maj.  Winton.  apud  Wharton#. 
Angl,  Sao.  i..242.. 

Alciden. 
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Alciden  hyperbolice  commendat  Homerus, 
GuALTERUs  pingit  torvo  Philippida  vultu, 
Caefareas  late  laudes  Luc  an  us  adauget : 
Tres  illi  famam  meruerunt,  trefque  poetas 
Auftores  habuere  fuos,  multo  magis  autem 
Ofwaldi  regis  debent  infignia  dici  ''• 

I  do  not  cite  this  writer  as  a  proof  of  the  elegant  verifica- 
tion which  had  now  become  faftiionable,  but.  to  fliew  the 
popularity  of  the  Alexandreid,  at  lead  among  fcholars. 
About  the  year  1206,  Gunther  a  German,  and  a  Ciftercian 
monk  of  the  diocefe  of  Bafil,  wrote  an  heroic  poem  in  Latin 
verfe  entitled,  Ligurinus,  which  is  fcarce  inferior  to  the 
Philippid  of  Guillaum  le  Breton,  or  the  Alexandreid  of 
Gualtier:  but  not  fo  polifhed  and  claflical  as  the  Trojan 
War  of  our  Jofephus  Ifcanus.  It  is  in  ten  books,  and  the 
fubjeft  is  the  war  of  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarofla  againft 


1  I  will  add  fome  of  the  exordial  lines 
almoft  immediately  following,  as  they  con- 
tain names,  and  other  drcumftancesy  which 
perhaps  may  lead  to  point  out  the  age  if 
not  the  name  of  the  author.  They  were 
sever  before  printed. 

Tu  quoqne  dieneris,  precor«  afpirve  labori, 
Flos  deri,  nTartine,  meo;  qui  talis  es 

inter 
Abbatet*  qualis  eft  patronus  tuus  inter 
Fontifices :  hie  eft  primas,  tu  primus  eo- 

fum,  tec. 
Hie  per  Aidanum  iua  munificentia  munns 
Illi  promeruit,  &c 
Tuque  benigne   Prior,  primas,  et  prime 

Priorum, 
•Qui  deri.  Roc  ere,  rofam  geris,  annue 

vati,  &c. 
Tuque  Sacnfta,  facris  inftans,  qui  jure  vo* 

caris 
Symon,  id  eft  humills,  quo  nemo  benig- 

nior  alter 
Abbatis  przcepta  fui  velodor  audit, 
Tardius  obloqnicur :  qui  tot  mea  carmina 

fervas 


Scripta  voluminibus,  nee  plura  requirere 

ceftas. 
Pneteritoi  laodas,   pnefentes .  dilige  ver- 

fus,  &c. 

The  manufcript  is  Bibl.  Bodl.  A.  i.  a.  B. 
(Langb.  5.  p.  3.)  This  piece  begins  at 
f.  57.  Other  pieces  precede,  in  Latin 
poetry.  As  Vitjb  Sanctorum.  T*.  ^^- 
Aet,  f.  3. 

Qui  moritor?  Praeful.   Cur?  pro  Grege, 

&c, 

ProL  pr.  f.  23. 

Detineant  alios  Pamaffi  culmina,  Cynhae 
Plaufus,  Pieridum  vox,  Heliconis  opes. 

De  partu  Firginu,  f.  28.  b. 
Ne6lareum  rorem  terris,  kz, 

S,  Birinus^  f.  42. 

£t  pndet,  et  ^teor,  &c. 

The  author  of  the  life  of  Birinus  fays,  he 
was  commanded  to  write  by  Peter,  probably 
Peter  de  Rupibas,  bifliop  of  Winchefter. 
Perhaps  he  is  Michael  Blaunpayne.  Alex- 
ander EiTeby  wrote  lives  of  faints  in  Latin 
verfe*    See  MSS.  Harl.  1819.  531, 

the 
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the  Miianeie  in  Liguria  ^  He  had  before  written  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Conrade  againft  the 
Saracens,  and  the  recovery  of  the  holy  fepulchre  at  Jerufalem 
by  Godfrey  of  Bulioign,  which  he  called  Solymarium  \  The 
fiibjeft  is  much  like  that  of  the  Antiocheis  ;  but  which  of 
the  two  pieces  was  written  firft  it  is  difEcult  to  afcertain. 

While  this  fpirit  of  claflical  Latin  poetry  was  univerfally 
prevailing,  our  countryman  Geoffrey  de  Vinefauf,  an  accom- 
plifhed  fcholar,  and  educated  not  only  in  the  priory  of  faint 
Fridefwide  at  Oxford,  but  in  the  univerfitie^  of  France  and 
Italy,  publifhed  while  at  Rome  a  critical  didactic  poem  en- 
tided,  De  Nova  Poetria  '.  This  book  is  dedicated  to  pope 
Innocent  the  third:  and  its  intention  was  to  recommend 
and  illuftrate  the  new  and  legitimate  mode  of  verfification 
which  had  lately  begun  to  flourifh  in  Europe,  in  oppofition 
to  the  Leonine  or  barbarous  fpecies.  This  he  compendioufly 
-ftyles,  and  by  way  of  diftindlion,  Tie  New  Poetry.  We  muft 
not  be  furprifed  to  find  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  entitled, 
HoRATii  Nova  Poetria,  fb  late  as  the  year  1389,  in  a 
4:atalogue  of  the  library  of  a  monaftery  at  Z)over  \ 

Even  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  imported  from 
France,  but  chiefly  from  Italy,  was  now  beginning  to  be 
diffij^ed  in  England.    I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  many 

^  Krft  printed  Aoc[Oft.  Vindel.  1507,  taiufh  'virMUandU  if  tramfenndu  See  Sd* 

Ibl*    And  frequently  Unce.  den,  Pnehit.  Dec.  Scriptor.  p.  xxxix. 

'  He  mentions  ir  in  his  Licurium,  And  Seiden,  Op.  ii.  168.    He  is  himfelf 

lib.  i.  y.  It.  feq.  v.  648.  feo.    See  alio  no  contemptible  Latin  poet,  and  is  ce- 

VoCPo6t.liat.  cTi.  p.  73.    It  was  never  lebrated  by  Chaucer.     See  Uny's  edit, 

printed.  Gunther  wrote  aprofe  hUlorjr  of  p.  468.  560.  He  feems  to  have  lived 
the  fack  of  Conftandnople  by  Baldwin:   ^    about  1200. 

The  materials  were  takqi  from  the  mouth  '  Ex  Matricula  Monach.  Monaft.  Dover, 

cf  abbot  Martin,  who  was  prefent  at  the  '  apud  MSS.  Br.  Twyne,  notat.  8.  p.  758. 

fi^y  in  1.204.    I^  ^^  printed  by  Cani«  archir.  Oxon.    Yet  all  Horace's  writings 

fius,  Antiqu.  Left.  torn.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  35,8.  were  often  tranfcribedy  and  not  unfamiliar, 

IiMlflad.  1604.  4to.    Again,  in  a  ngxr  in  ths  darkagc».    His  odes  are  quoted  by 

ewion  of  that  compilation,  Amft.  1725.  Fitz-Stephens   in  his  Descriptiok  of 

'fol.  tom..iy.  ScealToPagi,  ad  A.D.i5i9.  London.    B,abanus  Maurus  above-men- 

'  a.  jdv.  doned  quotes  two  verfes  from  the  Art  o> 

'  It  has  been  often  printed.   I  think  it  is  PojsTRy.  Op.  torn*  iL  p.  46.  edit.  Colon, 

called  in  ibme  .manufcripts,  Dt  Aru  4k-  1627.  f<>l. 

VoL  I.  k  Greek 
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Greek  manufcripts  found  their  way  into  Europe  from  CoiP- 
jftantinople  in  the  time  of  th6  crufades :  and  we  might  ok- 
ferve  that  the  Italians,  who  feem  to  have  been  the  moft  po- 
lifhed  and  intelligent  people  of  Europe  during  the  barbarous 
ages,  carried  on  communications  with  the  Greek  empire 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  Robert  Grofthead, 
biihop  of  Lincoln,  an  univerfal  fcholar,  and  no  lefs  conver- 
fant  in  polite  letters  than  the  moft  abftrufe  fciences^  culti- 
vated and  patronifed  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language.  This 
illuftrious  prelate,  who  is  faid  to  have  compofed  almoft  two 
hundred  books,  read  lc6lures  in  the  fchool  of  the  Francifcan 
friars  at  Oxford  about  the  year  1230  \  He  tranflated  Dio- 
nylius  the  ^  Areopagite  and  Damafcenus  into  Latin '.  He 
greatly  facilitated  the  knowledge  of  Greek  by  a  tranflation 
of  Suidas's  Lexicon,  a  book  in  high  repute  among  the  lower 
Greeks,  and  at  that  time  almoft  a  recent  compilation  \  He 
promoted  John  of  Bafmgftoke  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Lei- 
cefter  ^  chiefly  becaufe  he  was  a  Greek  fcholar,  and  pofTefTed 
many  Greek  manufcripts,  which  he  is  iaid  to  have  brought 
from  Athens  into  England  '•    He  entertained,  as  a  domeftk 


V  Kennety  Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  217. 

*  Lelandy  Script.  Brit.  p.  283. 

y  Bofton  of  Bnry  fays^  that  he  tranflated 
the  book  called  Suda.  Catal.  Script.  £c- 
clef.  Robert*  Lincoln.  Bofton  lived  in 
the  year  1410.  Sach  was  their  ignorance 
at  this  time  even  of  the  name  of  thia 
lexicographer. 

*  Lei.  Script.  Brit.  p.  266.  Matthew 
Paris  aiferts,  that  he  introduced  into  Eng- 
land a  knowledfi^e  of  the  Greek  numem 
letters.    That  hiftorian  adds,  "  De  qoibus 

fignris    HOC    MAXIIIB    ADMXaANDUll, 

qnod  mica  figara  qoilibet  nunems  re- 
prxfentatur :  qaod  non  eft  in  Latino  vel 
in  Algorifmo  "  Hift.  edit.  Lond.  1684. 

L72I.  He  tranflated  from  Greek  into 
tin  a  grammar  which  he  called  Dona- 
tes Gracorvm.  See  Pegge's  Life  of 
Roger  de  Wefeham,  p.  46.  47.  51.  And 
anfr.  p.-  281.  He  ieems  to  have  flouriflied 
gbont  the  year  1230.    Bacon  alfo  wiote  a 


«« 


«« 


«< 


«< 


Greek  grammar^  in  which,  is  the  fbllowiilg 
curious  paflage.  "  Epifcopus  confecnns 
**  ecdefiam,  fcrihat  Alphabetom  Grrcirin 
*'  in  pulvere  cum  cufpide  becnli  paftoralis : 
"  fed  omne^  epifcopi  <^i  Gracvm  ic- 
**  NORANTy  (cribant  tres  notas  numeio- 
**  rum  quae  non  funt  literae»  &c."  Gr. 
Gram.  cap.  ult.  p.  iii.  MSS.  Apod  MSS. 
Br.  Twyne»  X.  p.  649.  archiv.  Oxoii. 
See  what  is  faid  of  the  new  tranflations  of 
Aiiflotky  from  die  original  Greek  into 
Latin,  aboot  the  twelfth  century.  Sect.  ix. 

L292.  mfr.  I  believe  th^  tranflaton  oi^* 
ftood  very  little  Greek.  Our  country- 
man Michael  Scotus  was  one  of  xb^  firft  of 
them ;  who  was  affified  by  Andrew  a  Jew. 
Michael  was  aftrologer  to  Frederick  em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  appears  to  have  ex- 
ecuttd  his  tranflations  at  Toledo  in  Spun» 
about  the  year  1 220.  Thefe  new  venions 
were  perhaps  little  more  than  corredioQa 
from  ikofe  of  the  early  ArabianSy  made 

ndcr 
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in  his  palace,  Nicholas  chaplain  of  the  abbot  of  faint 
Alban's,  furnamed  Grjecus,  from  his  uncommon  proficiency 
in  Greek ;  and  by  his  afiiftance  he  tranflated  from  Greek  into 
Latin  the  teftaments  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  \  Grofthead 
bad  almoft  incurred  the  cenfure  of  excommunication  for 
preferring  a  complaint  to  the  pope,  that  moil  of  the  opulent 
benefices  in  England  were  occupied  by  Italians  \  But  this 
practice,  although  notorioufly  founded  on  the  monopoltfing 
and  arbitrary  fpirit  of  papal  impofition,  and  a  manifefl:  a£t 
of  injuftice  to  the  Englifh  clergy,  probably  contributed  to 
introduce  many  learned  foreigners  into  England,  and  to. 
propagate  philological  literature. 

Bifhop  Grofthead  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  profoundly 
ikilied  in  the  Hebrew  language  \  William  the  conqueror 
permitted  great  numbers  of  Jews  to  come  over  from  Rouen, 
and  to  fettle  in  England  about  the  year  1087  \  Their  muU 
titude  foon  encreafed,  and  they  fpread  themfelves  in  vafl: 
bodies  throughout  moft  of  the  cities  and  capital  towns  in 
England,  where  they  built  fynagogues.  There.  w£re  fifteen 
hundred  at  York  about  the  year  1 189  \    At  Bury  in  Suffi>lk' 


tmder  die  inlbedum  of  the  leaned  SMnifli 
Saracens.  To  the  want  of  a  true  knovr- 
kdge  of  the  original  language  of  the  an- 
tient  Greek  philofophers,  Roger  Baoon  at- 
tribotes  the  flow  and  imperfeft  advances 
of  real  fdence  at  this  period.  On  this 
account  their  improvements  were  very  in- 
oonfiderable,  notwithflanding  the  appear- 
ance  of  ernditioB,  and  die  iervour  with 
which  almoft  every  branch  of  philoibphy 
had  been  now  ftudied  in  various  countries 
for  near  half  a  century.  See  Wood,  Hift. 
Anuq«  Univ.  Oxon.i.  no.  feq.  Demp- 
fler»  xii.  9^0.  Baooni  Op.  Maj.  per 
Jebbt  i.  15.  li.  8.  Tanner,  Bibl.  p.  526. 
And  MSS.  Cotton.  C.  5.  fol.  138.  Brit.. 
Mnf. 

A  learned  writer  affirms,  that  Ariftotle's 
books  in  the  original  Greek  were  brought 
out  of  die  eaft  into  Europe  about  the  year 
laoo.  He  is  aUb  of  opmion,  that  durinjg 
die  crufades  many  Euiopeans^  from  their 


commerce  with  the  S^ian  Paleftines,  got 
a  kaowledffe  of  Arabic :  and  that  import- 
ing into  Europe  Arabic  verfions  of  fome 
jiaits  of  Ariftode's  works,  which  they  found 
in  the  eaft,  they  turned  them  into  Latin* 
Thefe  were  chiefly  his  Ethics  and  Polidcs. 
and  thefe  new  xaANSLAToas  he  forther 
6iippoCt$  were  employed  at  their  return  into 
Europe  in  revifing  the  old  tranflations  of 
other  parts  of  AriSotIe»  made  horn  Arable 
into  Latin.  Eufeb.  Renaudot*  De  Barbar. 
Ariflot.  Verflonib.  apod  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr« 
xii.  p.  24.8.  See  alfo  Murator.  Andq.  Ital* 
Med.  ^v.  iii.  936. 

*  See  MSS.  Re^.  Brit.  Muf.  4  D.  vii.  f« 
Woodf  Hift.  Anaq.  Univ.  Ozon.  i.  8z, 
And  M.  Paris»  fub  anno  1242. 

^  Godwin,  Epifc.  p.  348.  edit.  1616. 

^  Heismendonedagain,  SscT.ii.  p.6i* 
78.  infr. 

'  Hollinefli.  Chron.  fub  ann.  p.  15.  a. 

^  Anders  Comm.  L  93. 
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is  a  very  complete  remain  of  a  Je^ifti  Synagogue  of  ftone  in 
the  Norrtian  ftyle,  large  and  magnificent.  Hence  it  was  that 
many  of,  the  learned  Englifh  ecclefiaftics  of  thefe  times  be*' 
came  acquainted  with  their  books  and  language.  In  thtf 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  at  Oxford  the  Jews  were  remark*- 
ably  numerous,  and  had  acquired  a  confiderable  property; 
and  fome  of  their  Rabbis  were  permitted  to  open  a  fchool 
in  the  univerfity,  where  they  inftfufted  nbt  only  their  own 
people,  but  many  chriftian  ftudients,  ih  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, about  the  year  1054  '.  Within  two  hundred  years 
^fter  their  admiffion  or  eftablifhment  by  the  tbnqueror,  they 
were  banifhed  the  kingdom  ••  This  circumftance  was  highly 
favourable  to  the  circulation  of  their  learning  lA  England. 
The  fuddennefs  of  their  difmiifion  obliged  them  for  prefent 
fiibfiftence,  and  other  reafons,  to  fell  their  moveable  goods 
of  all  kinds,  among  which  Were  large  quantities  of  Rab- 
binical books.  The  monks  in  various  parts  availed  them- 
felves  of  the  diftribution  tjf  thefe  treafures.  At  Huntingdon 
and  Stamford  there  was  a  prodigious  lale  of  their  effefts, 
containing  immenfe  ftores  of  Hebrew  toanufcripts,  which 
were  immediately  purchafed  by  Gpegory  of  Huntingdon,  prior 
of  the  abbey  of  Ramfey.  Gregory  fpeediiy  became  an  adept 
ih  the  Hebrew,  by  means  of  thefe  valuable  acquifitiohs> 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  monaftery  about  the  year  1250*. 
Other  members  of  the  fame  convent,  in  confequence  of  thefe 
advantages,  are  faid  to  have  been  equal  profidents  in  the 
feme  language,  foon  after  the  death  ^of  prior  Gregory : 
among  which  were  Robert  Dodford,  Irbr&rian  of  Ramfey, 
and  Laurence  Holbech,  who  compiled  a  Hebrew  Lexicon  \ 

^  Angl.  tuctaic.  p.  8.  ^  Lelknd,  Script.   Brit.   p.  321.    And 

^  Hculinlh.  ibid,  fub.^n.  12SQ.  p.2&5.  MSB.  Bibl.  Lambeth.    Wharton y  L.   p, 

a*  Matthewof  WeAmin&erray8,tnaCi6^ii  66ii  ^'  libri  Prioris  Gregorii  de  Raine- 

were  banifhed.     Plor.  HiH.  ad  an.  1 290.  **  fey.    Prima  pan  BihlUtbtta  Hthraic^^ 

Great  numbers  of  Hebrw  rolls  and  chares^  **.  &c." 

reladnff  to  their  ^fiatea  in  England,  and  <  n  1     •              •             r  1      !.•  r^.^ 

cfchcated  to  the  king,  arc  now  remaining  ^^'  *^-  4»-   «•  9-     ^1-  «»*  Wpr. 

in  the  Tower  among  the  royal  records.  ?•  45** 

At 
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At  Oxford,  great  multitudes  of  their  books  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Roger  Bacon,  or  were  bought  by  his  brethren  the 
Francifcan  friars  of  that  univerfity  ^. 

But,  to  return  to  the  leading  point  of  our  enquiry,  this 
promifmg  dawn  of  polite  letters  and  rational  knowledge 
was  foon  obfcured.  The  temporary  gleam  of  light  did  not 
arrive  to  perfeft  day.  The  minds  of  fcholars  were  diverted 
from  thefe  liberal  ftudies  in  the  rapidity  of  their  career;^ 
and  the  arts  of  compofition,  and  the  ornaments  of  lan- 
guage were  neglefted,  to  make  way  for  the  barbarous  and: 
barren  fubtleties  of  fcholaftic  divinity.  The  firft  teachers 
of  this  art,  originally  founded  on  that  fpirit  of  intricate  and. 
metaphyfical  enquiry  which  the  Arabians  had  communicated. 
to  philofophy,  and  which  now  became  almoflr  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  defending,  the  doftrines  of  Rome,  v/^ert  Peter 
Lombard  archbifhop  of  Paris,  and  the  celebrated  Abelard  r 
men  wh<^  confummate  abilities  ^ere  rather  qualified  to  re- 
form the  church,  and  to  reftore  ufeful  fcience,  than  to  cor- 
rupt both,  by  confounding,  the  common  fcnfe  of  mankind 
with  frivolous  fpeculiation '.  Thefe  vifionary  theqlogifts  never 
explained  or  illuftrated  any  icriptural  topic :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  perverted  the  fimpleft.  expreffions  of  the  facred 
text,  and  embarrafled  the  moft  evident  truths  of  the  gofpel 
by  laboured  diftinftions  and  unintelligible  folutions.  From 
the  univerfities  of  France,  which  were  thea  filled  with  mul- 
titudes of  Engliih  ftudents,  this  admired  fpecies  of  fophiftry 
was  adc^ted  in  England,  and  encouraged  by  Lanfranc  aud 
Anfelm,  archbifhops  of  Canterbury*:  And  fo*  fuccefsful 
was  its  progrefs  at  Oxford,  that  before  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  fccond,  no  foreign  univerfity  could  boaft  fo  confpicuous 
a  catalogue  of  fubtle  and  invincible  doftors^. 

^  Woody  Hill.  Antiq.  Univ.  Oxon.  i.  ^  Scrtptnne)  fuccmnbrt  I^Aon  Sbnten* 

77.  132.     See  alfo  Sect,  ix*  p.  291.  infr,  **  txarum    Parifiis,  &c.''     Rog.  Bacon. 

1  They  bodi  fioarifhed  about  the  year  apod  A.  Wood,  Hift.  Antiq.  Univ.Oxon; 

1150.  i.  p*  S3'     Lombacd  was^the  author  of  the 

*^  ^*  Baccalaoreos  qui  legit  textiua  ((c.  S-  Sinttnca. 

Nor 


DISSERTATION        U. 

Nor  was  the  profeflion  of  the  civil  and  canonical  laws  a 
fmall  impediment  to  the  propagation  of  thofe  letters  which 
humanife  the  mind,  and  cultivate  the  manners.  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny,  that  the  accidental  difcovery  of  the  imperial 
code  in  the  twelfth  century,  contributed  in  a  confiderable 
degree  to  civilife  Europe,  by  introducing,  among  other  be^ 
neficial  confequences,  more  legitimate  ideas  concerning  the 
nature  of  government  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  by 
creating  a  neceflity  of  transferring  judicial  decrees  from  an 
illiterate  nobility  to  the  cognifance  of  fcholars,  by  lefTening 
the  attachment  to  the  military  profeflion,  and  by  giving  ho« 
nour  and  importance  to  civil  employments  :  but  to  fuggeft, 
that  the  mode  in  which  this  invaluable  fyftem  of  jurifpru* 
dence  was  (hidied,  proved  injurious  to  polite  literature.  It 
was  no  fooner  revived,  than  it  was  received  as  a  fcholaftic 
fcience,  and  taught  by  regular  profefTors,  in  moft  of  the 
univerfities  of  Europe.  To  be  ikilled  in  the  theology  of 
the  fchools  was  the  chief  and  general  ambition  of  fcholars : 
but  at  the  fame  time  a  knowledge  of  both  the  laws  was 
become  an  indifpenfable  requifite,  at  leaft  an  eflfential  re- 
commendation, for  obtaining  the  moil  opulent  ecclefiaftical 
dignities.  Hence  it  was  cultivated  with  univerfal  avidity. 
It  became  fo  confiderable  a  branch  of  ftudy  in  the  plan  of 
academical  difcipline,  that  twenty  fcholars  out  of  feventy  were 
deftined  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  in  one  of 
the  moft  ample  colleges  at  Oxford,  founded  in  the  year  1385. 
And  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  pedanty  with  which  it  was 
purfued  in  thefe  feminaries  during  the  middle  ages.  It  was 
treated  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  idle  fpeculation  which  had 
been  carried  into  philofophy  and  theology,  it  was  over- 
whelmed with  endlefs  commentaries  which  difclaimed  all 
elegance  of  language,  and  ferved  only  to  exercife  genius, 
as  it  afforded  materials  for  framing  the  fiimfy  labyrinths  of 
cafuiftry. 

It 


DISSERTATION        !!• 

It  was  not  indeed  probable,  that  thefe  attempts  in  elegant 
literature  which  I  have  mentioned  (hould  have  any  per- 
manent efFefts.  The  change,  like  a  fudden  revolution  in 
government,  was  too  rapid  for  duration.  It  was  moreover 
premature,  and  on  that  account  not  likely  to  be  lafting. 
The  habits  of  fuperftition  and  ignorance  were  as  yet  too 
powerful  for  a  reformation  of  this  kind  to  be  effected  by  a 
few  polite  fcholars.  It  was  neceflary  that  many  circumftances 
and  events,  yet  in  the  womb  of  time,  fhould  tiake  place, 
before  the  minds  of  men  could  be  fo  far  enlightened  as  ta 
receive  thefe  improvements. 

But  perhaps  inventive  poetry  loft  nothing  by  this  relapie. 
Had  claffical  tafte  and  judgment  been  now  eftabliflied,  ima--^ 
gination  would  have  fufFered,  and  too  early  a  check  would 
have  been  given  to  the  beautiful  extravagancies  of  romantic 
fabling.  In  a  word,  truth  and  reafon  would  have  chafed, 
before  their  time  thofe  fpe6tres  of  illufive  fancy,  fo  pleating 
to  the  imagination,  which  delight  to  hover  in  the  gloom  of 
ignorance  and  fuperftition,  and  which  form  fo  confiderable. 
a  part  of  the  poetry  of  the  fucceeding  centuries. 
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SECT.       L 

THE  Saxon  language  fpoken  in  England^  is  diftin- 
guiihed  by  three  feveral  epochs,  and  may  therefore 
be  divided  Into  three  diale£ls.  The  firft  of  thefe  is 
that  which  the  Saxons  uled>  from  their  entrance  into  this 
ifland,  till  the  irruption  of  the  D^es»  for  the  fpacewof  three 
hundred  and  thirty  years  \  This  has  been  called  the  Britifh 
Saxon  :  and  no  monument  of  it  remains^  except  a  fmall  me- 
trical fragment  of  the  genuine  Caedmon,  inferted  in  Alfred'^ 
verfion  of  the  Venerable  Bede's  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  \    The 

*  Tke  Saxons  came  Into  England  A.  IX  revs.    It  is  Frankilh.     See  Brit.  Muf. 

450.  MSS.  Cotton.  Calig.  A.  7.  mcmbran* 

^  Lib.  iv.  cap.  24.  Some  have  improperly  q6Ulvo.    This  book  is  fuppofed  to  have  be* 

feferred  to  this  dialed  the  Harmony  op  kmged  to  kiD^  Canute.    Eight  ridily  illu- 

T  H  E  po  V  R  Gos  p  B  L s y  in  theCotton library :  minated  hiftoncal  pidares  are  boond  up  with 

the  ftyle  of  which  approaches  in  purity  and  it»  evidently  taken  from  another  manufcript» 

antiquity  to  that  of  the  Codex  Argbn-  bat  probably  of  the  age  of  king  Stephen. 

Vol.  L  B  fecond 
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fecond  is    the  Daniih    Saxon»    which  prevailed   from  the 

fiderable  fpecimens,  both  in  verfc  *  and  profc,  are  ftill  pre- 
ferved:  particularly,  two  literal  verfions  of  the  four  gof- 
pels  %  and  the  fpurious  C^dfaidh's  beautiful  poetical  para- 
phrafe  of  the  Book  of  Genefis  \  and  the  prophet  DanieL 
The  third  may  be.  properly  ilyled  the  ^orm^n  Sajcon ;  which 
began  about  the  time  Wr  the  iJormiiti  ac^flioil/  and  con-* 
tinned  beyond  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fecond '. 

The  laft  of  thefe  three  dialtftf,  with  which  thefe  Annak  of 
Englifh  Poetry^  commence^  formed  a  language  extremely  bar- 
barous>  irreg^ar^  aod  iatradlable ;  and  Gonfequwrt ty  -pro- 
mifes  no  very  ftriking  fpecimens  in  any  fpccies  of'  compofi- 
tion.  Its  fubftance  was  the  Daniih  Saxon,  adulterated  with 
French.  The  Saxon  indeed,  a  language  fubfiiling  on  uni- 
form principles,  anil  piiliflwSS  Ify  |!ioct*  aftd  theotogifts,  how- 
ever corrupted  by  the  Danes,  had  much  perfpicuity,  ftrength, 
and  harmony :  but  the  French  imported  by  the  Conqueror 
and  his  people,  was  a  confWfed  j^rg^  of  Teutonic,  Gauliih> 
and  vitiated  Latin.  In  this  fluctuating  ftate  of  our  national 
ipeech^  the  French  predominated.  Even  befbi^  tht  conquell 
the  Saxon  language  began  to  fall  into  cotitempt^  and  the 
French,  or  Frankiflx,  to  be  fubftituted  in  its  ftead :  a  circum- 
ftancej  which  at  once  facilitated  and  foretold  the  NordiaK 
a€celfi<Hv    In  the  year  652,  it  was  the  common  practice  of 


<  A.D.  1066^ 

*  Sec  Hicktf.  Thef.  Ling.  Vett.  Sept. 
9.  k  cap^  xxi.  pag.  177*  Andfrxht,  toL 
xiv.  Tlie  torioiis  reader  is  M>  referred  10 
aDanUh  Saxon  poem,  celebrating  diA  wars 
which  Beownlfy  a  noble  Dane,  aefcended 
fiom  the  roTad  ftem  of  Scyld&i^^  ^"^^^^^ 
minft  the  Jcinga  of  Swedeland.  MSS, 
Cotton,  vt  fnpr.  Vitill.  A.  15.  Co^ 
membinn.  ix.  fci.  110.  Compare,  writ* 
ten  in  the  itflt  of  Caedmon»  a  fra^ent  of  aa 
ode  in  pra&  of  the  exploits  ot  Brithnoth, 
Offa'%  ealdonnan,  or  general,  in  a  battle 
fcoghit  againft  the  Danes..    lUd.  Otu.  A. 


la.  Cod.,  membraa.  410.  iij.    BrfthnDth, 

the  hero  of  this  piece,  a  NotthambriaD> 
died  in  the  yeak*  991 . 

•  MSS.  Bihl.  fiodl.  OKon.  Cod.  nremr 
bran,  in  Pyxid.  4to  grand,  quadrat.  And 
MSS.  Cotton,  ut  fnpr.  Or  ho.  Nor.  D.  4. 
Both  thieie  manvicripts^x^re  written  aA<l  or- 
namented in  the  Saxon  times,  and  are  of 
(he  higheft  ^urioflty  and  antiquity. 

'  Printed  by  Juniu^  Amft  i6$5.    llitf 

Sfeateft  part  of  the  Bodleian  manafcript  of 
lis  book,  is  believed  to  have  been  wnttea 
about  A.  D»  1000.— Cod.  Jon.  xi.  mem- 
fanuu  &U  s  He  dira  1189. 

the 
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tbe  ABgl6nSaf«mi  to  fetid  time  youth  to  t^e  mcmafteries  of . 
France  for  education  ^  s '  c^  not  only  the  language,  but  the 
raanncn  of  the  Fr«iKbt  W4r«  eft$fi9i^  the  ipoft  polite  ^j^cotnr^ 
pffiihineoita  \  -  la  the  r^gn  of  E^vv^ard  th^  Cenfidror,  the  refort  ^ 
of  Normans  tor  the  EnigUfh  Qoitrt  w^s  fo  ffeq^enti  *  that  tl>t} 
aflFedtaiiom  of  imitating  the  Frankiih  cyf^cMjis  became  almoft 
mwerfal :  and  erep:  th«  I«wcar  clafs  of  people  were  ambitioii$. 
a£  c{(tching  the  Frankifli  idiom.    It  was  no  fliffipult  talk  for. 
the  Nonpan  laids  to  hanifli  that,  language,,  of  which  the  i^a^" 
tives  began  to. he  adfiirdly  aihamed^    ThQ  new  ii^vaders^con^-f- 
manded  the  laws  to  be:  adminiftcf 0d  in  French  ^  'Many  chai:^; 
tero  of  monaflfirifis  w«re  foiged  in.  Latin  by.t^e  Sa,^on  niqr\k$^^ 
£w  the  prefont  fecuritjr  of  their  pofieilionS)  in  ^onfequ^iiQe; 
of  diat  averfion  which  the  Nomans  prQf§ifcd  to  the-  $4^qoi^; 
tpngue  \   Bv^n  chiUriBtli  at  fchopl.w^Q  f^hi4den  <9  re^d  ^|, 
their  native  language^:  and  inftm^[f4  m  f^  kliowledge  of?  tt^; 
liiorman  on^^.    In. the  mean  tim^  Wi9  ihould  havQ  foi^p  j:^^ 
gaid  to  the  general  and  political  ftste  of  the  nation.    The 
nativ^es  were  fb  uniTeo^fkUy  reduced  Jt«  th^  Iqw^  cc^ditlofi  of 
neglef):  and  in^ence,  that  the  English  name  bf^tne  a  ternii  qf^ 
tepr()ach:  and  fbveral  genen^icms  el^^,  j^fore  o|i9  family 
of  Saxon  pedigree  was  raifod  to  ^y  difting^iihed  honours, 
i9r  could  (b  much  as  aittain  the  rank  of  hiironage  *•    Among 


*  Dag.  Moft.  i.  89.                               '  '  iereth«  moofct^wtiecoiiipetki'todielflaM 

^  blg^l^.  V^  p.  69t  fiib*  94A«  f b4|«  firaiMl  pf  fi^tgim  tiiem  in  X^^tin :  ^x^g^ 

^  pQt  diere  is  a  precqtf  in  Saxon  from  munben  of  Pkic  forged  Latin  diarterSy  tilt 

1K^]1uun  the  firft,  to  t^  fherilF  of  SomeF-  lattly  iappofed  or^o^»   are  fiill  nt$nU 

ietihire.  Hickef.  Thef.  L  par.  i.  pag.  io6«  See  Spelman,  tn  Not.  ad  Condi.  Anglicw 

Scfi  airgPraefat.  ibid.  p.  xv.  p.  125.     StiUingfl.  Orie.  Ecdef.  Britann. 

'   Th^  Normans/  who  practiced  every  p.  14.     Madham,  Pnclat.  ad.Dugd,  Mo« 

Ds  expedient  to  phmdcr  the  adoirks^  naft.    And  ^haraoot,  AogL  Sacrt.  vol.  ii« 

idd  a  fig^t  bf  the  written  evidences  Prae&t.  p.  ii.  iii..  iir.  .  Si^  Altp  fagHlph. 

their  lanUs;     The  snorifes  wett  knew,  p.  5  ft.  .  Lannoy:  and  M^haUoa  Mvq  treat* 

that  it  would  have  been  uMefs  or  impoii^  ed  this  khje€t  wdtk  great  Icamiq^  rb4 

dc  to  have  produced  thefe  evidences  or  penetration, 

charters,   in  the  oii|inal  Saxon ;  as  the  "  Ingulph.  p«  yu  fab.  aim.  1066, 

Normi^s  not  gnly  did  not  onderftandt  but  .  J^  See  Brompt.  Chron*  p.  ioa6.  Abb. 

would  have  received  with  contempt,  inftru*  RievaL  p«  3  J9» 
tneqts  written  in  that  lai^guage^    There- 

B  2                                     Other 
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Other  inftances  of  that  abfoliite  and  voluntary  fubmiflion^, 
with  which  our  Saxon  anceftors  received  a  foreign  yoke,  it 
appears  that  th«y  fuffered  their  hand- writing  ta  fall  into  dif-- 
credit-  and  difufe*;  which  by  degrees  became  fo  difficult; 
and  obfblcte,  that  few  befide  the  oldeft  mtn  could  under-> 
l!and  the  charafters^.  In  the  year  1095^  Wolftan,  hifhop. 
of  Worcefter,  was  depofed  by  the  arbitrary  Normans':  it  was* 
objected  againfl  him,  that  he  was  *^  a  fuperannuated  £ngiiih> 
**  idiot,  who  could  hot  ipeak  French « ."  It  is.  true,  that  in. 
fom'e  of  tfie  rnonaftfiries,  particularly  at  Croyland  and  Tavifri 
tocke,  founded  by  Saxon^  princes,  there  were  regular  pr6ccp-s 
tors  in  the  Saxon  language  r  btit  this  inftttution  was.fuffisred. 
tO'  remain  after  the  conqueft,  as  a  matter :  only  of  intereftt 
and  neceflity;  The  reli^ous  could 'not  otherwifei  havie  urir/ 
derftood  their  original  charters^.  WiJHam's'fucccflbr,.  Hcnryi 
the  firft,  gave  ari  inftrument  of  confirmation .  to.  William? 
archbifhop-  of  Canterbury,  which  was  written,  in  thQiSaxoU; 
language  and' letters  \  Yet  this  is  almoflr;  a  fingk ;  example.': 
Thit  monarch's  iriMive  was  perhaps;  pbliticab:  •  ind  Jbuc  ^Iktmsi 
to  have  praStifed  this  expedient  with  a  view  of.obligiiig.  bi9i 
queen,  vs^ho  was  of  -  SSaxon  lineage ;  or:with.a.  ^figm;o£.fUt->t 
tering  his  EnglilK  fubjeflts,  arid 'of  fecuring  his' title* already^ 
llrengthencd  b/  a  Saxon  match,  ih  confequence  of  £0  fpecious. 
and  popular  an  artifice.  It  was  a  common  and  indeed  a 
very  natural  pf aidUce^  for  tl\e  tranfcribers  of  Saxon  books,  to. 
change  the  Saxon  orthography  fpr*  the  Normah,  and  ta  iub- 
ftitute  in  the  place  of  the  original  Saxon,  Norman  words  and* 


•  In^phy  p.  8^. 

^  Ibidt  p.  9S.  iub..amii  I09i«. 

^  Matt.  Parif.  iab.  ann. 

'  H.  Wharton,  Audar.  Hiflbr. .  Do^-* 
mat.  p.  388.'  The  learned  Mabillozi  is 
miftaken  in  afiertingy  that  the  Saxon  way 
of  writing  was  entirely  abolifhed  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  the  Norman; conqueft. 
See  Mabillon.  De  Re  Diplomat,  p.  $2. 
The  French  antiquaries  are  fond  of  this 


nociom.      There  are  Saxon  charaAers  in 
Herbert  Lofmga^s  charter  for  founding  the^ 
church  of  Norwich.  Temp.  Will.  Ruf.  A.. 
D.   II 10.      See  Lambarde's  Di^on.  y«. 
Norwich.    See  alfo  Hickef.  Thefaur..i*« 
Par.  i.  p.  149.    See  alfo  Praefat...prXvi. 
An  intermixture  of  the  Saxon  charafter  is 
common  in  Engli/h  and  Latin  manufcripts,, 
before  the  reign  of  Edw^d  the  third  :  but 
of  a  few  types  oai^.  - 

phrafes*. 


^ 
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phrafes.    A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  liberty,  which  fomc- 
times  perplexes  and  mifleads  the  critics  in  Anglo-Saxon  litera- 
ture,  appears  in  a  voluminous  colleftion  of  Saxon  homilies> 
preferved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  written  about  the  time 
of  Henry  the  fecond  •.     It  was  with  the  Saxon  chara£lers» 
a&  with  the  fignature  of  the  crofs  in  public  deeds ;  which: 
were  changed  into  the  Norman  mode  of  feals  and  fubfcrip- 
tions-*.    The  Saxon  was  probably  fpoken  in  the  country^, 
yet  not  without  various*  adulterations  from  the  French:  the 
courtly  language  was  French,  yet  perhaps  with  fome  veftige* 
of  the  vernacular  Saxon.     But  the  nobles,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  fecond;  conftantly  fent  their  children  into  France, 
left  they  fhould  contraft  habits  of  barbarifm  in  their  fpeech, 
which  could  not  have  been  avoided  in  an  Englifh  education  \ 
Robert  Holcot,  a  learned  Dominican  friar,  confeffes,  that  in- 
tte- beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward- the  third;  there  was- 
no  inftitution' of  children  m  the  old  Englifh  :  he  complains, 
that  they  firft  learned  the  French,  and  from  the  French  the 
Latin  language.     This  he  obferves  to  have  been  a  praftice 
introduced  by  the  Conqueror,  and  to  have  remained  even 
fince''.     There  is  a  curious  palTage  relating  to  this  fubjeft  iov 
Treviia's- tranflation  of  Hygden's  Polychronicon  *;    **  Ghil-- 
"  dren  in  fcdie,  agenft  the  ufage  and  manlr  of  alL  other  na- 
"  tions,  beeth  compelled  for  to  leve  hire  owne  latigage^  and? 
**  for  to  conftrue  hir  leffons  and  hire  thynges  in  Frenche  j.. 

and  fo  they  haveth  fethe  Normans  came  firft  into  Ehgelond. 

Alfo  gentilmen  children  beeth  taught  to  fpeke  Frenfche^ 
^froni-the  tyjne,  that  they  bith  rokked  in  here  cradell,  and- 
"  kunnethu  fgeke  and  play  with  a  childfes  broche :  anduplon- 


'  MSS.  JBodl.  N£.  K  4.  12.  Cod.  mem-  "^  Ledt  in  Libr.  Sapient  Le£L  ii.  ?anL 

ktmi  fol.  i5;i8»4to. 

<  Yet  fome  Nonnan  charters  have  the  '  Libvi.  cap.  5^.  MSS.  GolL'  S#.  Johan* 

QX>rs.  Cantabr;    BntltlunkitisprintedbyCax* 

u  Gervaf.  Tilbtrn    de  Otois .  ImperiaL  ton  \wkd  Wynkyn  dc  Worde.    Robert  of: 

MSB.  Bibl.  Bodl.  lib.  iii^.  .See  du  Chefnes  Gloacefter,  who  wrote  about  1280,  fay^. 

iii..  B*  3^3-  mttch  the  fame,  edit*  Heaiae»  p.  364. 

"  diflbhfi. 
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<<  dilKche  ^  men  will  liknt  himfelf  to  gentylmcHi  and  fpadetH  ^ 
<^  with  greet  befynefle  for  to  fpoke  Frenfche  to  he  told  of, 
<^  This  maner  was  nxoche  lalfiA  to  for  firf^  dyth  \  and  49 
^^  iith  fome  dele  changed.  Fm  John  Comewail?  a  n^aifter  oi 
<'  grammer,  changed  the  lore 'in  gramrner  fcole^  and  conr. 
^'  ftruAion  of  Frenfche  into  Englifche :  and  Bichai'd  Pea« 
*^  criche  lernede  the  manere  techynge  of  him  as  other  mQn  of 
**  Pencriche.  Sothatnow^theyereofoureliOrde^/i^i^W^Ar^ 
^'  hundred  and  four  fa^  ^ndjive^  and  of  the  CeqondQ  Kyng  Ri^ 
*^  chard  after  the  conqueft  nyne,  and  [in]  alle  the  gramm^m 
*^  fcoles  of  Engelond  children  lereth  Frenfche  and  conftriieth> 
''  and  lerneth  an  Englifche,  &c/'  About  the  fam«  time,  or 
rather  before,  the  ftudents  of  our  umverfitie^,  w^re  ordered 
to  converfe  in  French  or  Latin  \  The  Utter  was  vaxuh  af^ 
fe£Hd  by  the  Norman$«  All  the  Norman  acQQmpti  were  in 
Latin.  The  plan  of  the  great  royal  r^vepue^roUs,  now 
called  the  pipe-*rolls,  were  of  their  conitrudrioh,  and  in  that 
language.  But  from  the  decleniion  of  the  h^irons,  and  pre- 
valence of  the  conutions,  moft  of  whom  were  of  SngUih 
.anceftry,  the  native  language  of  England  gradually  gataed 
|rround:  till  at  length  the  ioj^reft  q£  the  commons  fo  far 
Succeeded  with  Edward  the  third,  that  an  ad:  of  parliament 
was  paifed,  appointing  all  pleas  and  proceedings  of  law  to 
:be  carried  on  in  Engliih  ^ ;  although  the  fame  ftatute  de- 


1^  Cotmtry.     *  DelighUt  tries.    *  Time. 

^  In  th^  ftatiites  of  Oriel  College  ui 
Oxford,  it  t&ordered»  th»t  the  rdiohns,  of 
fellows,  ' '  fiqaa  inter  fe  proferant^  coUoquio 
**  Latino*  vei  ^tem  Gallico,  perfraantar." 
See  Ifcanie's  Trokelowe;  |Ui|.  7^*  Theie 
ftatutes  were  given  23  Mali,  A.'D.  J328. 
•I  find  much  the  fame  injnn^on  in  the  fta- 
tiites of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  given 
abooc  1530.  ^X^iere  they  are  ordered  to 
cafe,  <<  Romano  aut  Gallico  faltem^4ermone;*^ 
Hearne's  MSS.  CoUeft.  num.  ijt.  pag. 
73.  Bibl.  BodL  Bat  in  Merton  College 
natutes,  mention  is  made  of  the  Latin  only. 
;Id  cap.  X.  They  were  given  1271.  Tms 
^fif^^ailhcopmiKk  in  the  greater  monaibriM« 


In  the  oegifter  xHt  Wykeham,  biihop  of 
Wisdiefter»  the  domicelltts  of  the  Prior  of 
S.  SvHvdun'a  at  Winchftftar,  is  ofderod  ^ 
addrefs  the  biihop,  on  a  certain  occail^ont 
in  Ffencht  A.D.  1398.  Regiftr.  Pai.  iiL 
fol.  177. 

'  But  ^le  French  fomularies  and  terms 
of  law,  and  particularly  the  French  fendal 
phraleolofiy,  nad  taken  too  deep  root  to  be 
thns  hafttly  abolifticil.  Henet,  kmg  after 
the  reign  of  Edward  &e  thirdj  many  ef 
our  lawyers  oompofed  their  traAs  m  French . 
And  reports  and  fome  ftatates  were  mad» 
in  that  hmgoage.  See  Fortefcat.  de  Laud. 
Leg.  Angl.  cap.  xlviii« 

crees. 
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trees,  iti  the  true  •Norman  fpk-it,  that  all  loch  pilcas  and 
proceedings  Ihould  be  ^irolled  in  Latin  \  Yet  this  change 
(fid  not  reftore  either  the  Saxon  alphabet  or  language.  It 
aboliihed  a  token  of  fubjeftion  and  difgrace ;  and  in  fome 
degree,  contributed  to  prevent  further  French  innovations  in 
the  language  then  ufed,  which  yet  remained  in  a  compound 
ftate,  and  retained  a  conliderable  mixture  of  foreign  phra- 
fcology.  In  the  mean  time,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that 
this  corruption  of  the  Saxon  was  not  only  owing  to  the  ad- 
nyjlfiolat  of  new  words,  Occafioned  by  the  new  alliance,  but  to 
ehaf)ges  of  its'  own  forpis  and  terminations,  arifing  from 
reafOfis  which  we  cannot  inveftigate  or  explain  \ 

Among  the  manufcripts  of  Digby  in  the  Bodleian  library 
at  Oxford,  we  find  a  religious  or  moral  ode,  confifting  of 
one  hundred  ^md  ninety-one  ftanzas,  which  the  learned 
Hickes  places  juft  after  thetonqueft^:  but  as  it  contains  few 
Norman  terms»  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  of  rather  higher 
antiquity.  In  deference  however  to  {o  gi*eat  an  authority, 
I  am  obliged  to  mention  it  here ;  and  efpecially  as  it  exhibits 
a  regular  lyric  ftrophe  of  four  lines,  the  fecond  and  fourth 
of  which  rhyme  together.  Although  thefe  four  lines  may  be 
perhaps  refolved  into  two  Alexandrines  ;  a  meafure  concern-. 
ing  which  more  will  be  faid  hereafter,  and  of  which  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  remark  at  prefent,  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  ufed  very  early.  For  I  cannot  recoiled  any  i!lrophes  of 
this  fort  in  the  elder  Runic  or  Saxon  poetry ;  nor  in  any 
of  the  old  Frankifti  poems,  particularly  of  Otfrid  a  monk 
of  Weiffenburgh,  who  turned  the  evangelical  hiftory  inta 
Frankifh  verfe  about  the  ninth  century^  and  has  left  fevcral 


*  Pahoft's  Snttvt.  56  Bdw.  iii.      This  '  Ling.  Vett.   Tlief.    Part  i.  p.   221. 

vna  A*  D.  1363.    Tke  hrik  EngUih  in-*  There  is  a&otfaer  cop/  not  meatidiicd  hyt 

ftrument  in  Rymer  is  dated  1 368.  r  oed.  vii.  Hickes,  in  ,^s  CoH^  library  at  Oxford^ 

p»  526.  MSS.   85.  infr.  dtat.    This  is  entitled* 

«  This  fubjea  Mil  be  farther  illaftnttei  Trmaatns  qmJam  in  Anglic:    The  Digby 

in  the  next  fe^ion*^  mamifciipt  has  no  title; 

hymns 
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hymns  in  that  language  ^  of  Strieker  who  celebrated  the 
atchievements  of  Charlemagne  ',  and  of  the  anonymous  au- 
thor of  the  metrical  life  of  Anno,  archbifhop  of  Cologn« 
The  following  ilanza  is  a  fpecimen  "• 

^  "Sende  God  biforen  him  jnan 
The  while  he  may  to  hevenc. 
For  betcre  is  on  elmeffe  biforen 
Thanne  ben  after  fevene  K 

That  is,  *^  Let  a  man  fend  his  good  works  before  him  to 
^  heaven  while  he  can :  for  one  alms-giving  before  death  is 
**  of  more  value  than  feven  afterwards."  The  verfes  perhaps 
might  have  been  thus  written  as  two  Alexandrines. 

Send  God  biforen  him  man  the  while  he  may  to  hevene. 
Fox  betere  is  on  almefie  biforen,  than  ben  after  fevene  \ 

Yet  alternate  rhyming,  applied  without  regularity,  and  as 
rhymes  accidentally  prefented  themfelves,  was  not  uncommon 
in  our  early  poetry,  as  will  appear  from  other  examples. 

Hickes  has  printed  a  fatire  on  the  monaftic  profeffion  j 
which  clearly  exemplifies  the  Saxon  adulterated  by  the  Nor- 
man, and  was  evidently  written  foon  after  the  conqueft,  at 


'  See  Petr.  Lambec.  Comment,  de  Bibl. 
'CacTar.  Vindebon.  pag.  418.  457. 

s  See  Petr.  Lambec.  ubi  fapr.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
5.  There  is  a  circumftance  belonging  to 
die  andent  Frankifh  verfification>  which, 
as  it  greatly  illuflrates  the  rubje£t  of  allite- 
ration, deferves  notice  here.  Otfrid's  de- 
dication of  his  Evaneelical  JuJftory  to 
Lewis  the  firft,  king  of  rae  oriental  France, 
confifts  of  four  lined  fbuizas  in  rhyming 
couplets :  but  the  firft  and  laft  line  of  eveiy 
ftanza  begin  and  end  with  the  fame  letter : 
and  the  letters  of  the  title  of  the  dedica- 
tion refpedively,  and  the  word  of  the  laft 
line  of  every  tetraftic.  Flaccus  Illyrius 
publifhed  this  work  of  Otfrid  at  Bafil, 
1571.    But  I  think  it  has  been  fince  more 


corredlly  printed  'by  Johannes  Schilterus. 
It  was  written  about  the  year  880.  Otfrid 
was  thedifciple  of  Rhabanus  Maunis. 

^  St.  xiv. 

^  8enbe  ^ob  bijirojien  him  man, 
J«  hpile  he  mai  ao  heuene  ; 
Fop  bcrefie  if  on  elmcjye  bipopett 
2)anne  ben  apc^  feuene. 
This  is  perhaps  the  true  reading,  from  the 
Trinity  manufcript  at  Cambridge,  written 
about  the  reign  of  Henry  the  (econd,  or 
Richard  the  firft.     Cod.  membran.  8vo. 
Tradtat.  I.  See  Abr.  Wheloc.  Ecclef.  HifU 
Bed.  p.  25.  114. 

^  MSS.  Digb.  A.  4.  membran. 

'  As  I  recofied,  the  whole  poem  is  thos 
exhibited  in  the  Trinity  manufcript. 

leaft 
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leaft  before  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fecond.    The  poet  begins 
with  defcribing  the  land  of  indolence  or  luxury. 

Fur  in  fee,  bi  weft  Spaynge, 

Is  a  loild  ihote  Cokaygne : 

Ther  nis  lond  under  hevenriche  * 

Of  wel  of  godnis  hit  iliche. 

Thoy  paradis  bi  rairi  ^  and  brigt 

Cokaygn  is  of  fairir  figt. 

What  is  there  in  paradis 

Bot  grafs,  and  flure,  and  greneris  ? 

Thoy  there  be  joy  %  and  gret  dute  % 

Ther  nis  met,  bot  frute. 

Ther  nis  halle,  bure  •,  no  bench ; 

But  watir  manis  thurft  to  quench,  &c. 

In  the  following  lines  there  is  a  vein  of  fatirical  imagina- 
tion  and  fome  talent  at  defcription.  The  luxury  of  the 
monks  is  reprefented  under  the  idea  of  a  monaftery  conftruc- 
ted  of  various  kinds  of  delicious  and  coftly  viands. 

Ther  is  a  wel  fair  abbei. 
Of  white  monkes  and  of  grei^ 
Ther  beth  boures  and  halles  : 
All  of  pafteiis  beth  the  walles 
Of  ;fleb  of  fiffe,  and  a  rich  met. 
The  likefullift  that  man  mai  et. 
Fluren  cakes  beth  the  fchingles  ^  allc, 
Of  church,  cloifter,  hours,  and  halle« 
The  j)innes  *  beth  fat  podinges 
Rich  met  to  princes  and  to  kinges  .«--* 
Ther  is  a  cloyfter  fair  and  ligt, 
Brod  and  lang  of  fembli  figt. 

»  Heaven.  Sax.  :  «  ioi.'Origv  *  Pfeafiire.    « Bottery. 

^  Meny,  diearfbl.    ^  Althonrii  Fara-  '  SbingUs.    **  The  tiles,  or  coveriago^ 

9*  dife  is  chearfiil  and  bright,  Coiajm  is  a  **  the  hmife»  are  of  rich  cakes,' ' 

«<  nuach  more  beaotiiiil  puce."  >  The  Pinnacles. 

Vol.  L  .        C        \  The 
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the  pliers  of  tliat  cftofter  "altfe 
Beth  itiliwed  oiF  criftite. 
With  harlas  and  capital 
Of  grerie  jafpe  and  red  coral. 
In  the  praer  is  a  tree 
Swithe  likeful  for  to  fe, 
The  rote  is  gingeuf  and  ;galingale> 
The  fiouns  beth  al  fe^wde. 
Trie  maces  heth  the  flure, 
The  rind  canel  of  fwe'te  odure : 
The  frutc  gilofre  of  gode  TraaMcisj^ 
Of  cucubds  ther  nis  no  lak'ke,-*- 
There  beth  iiii  wiltis  ^  in  the  abbei 
Of  tirade  and  halw'ei^ 
iOf  baume  and  eke  piement  \ 
Evdr 'ternchd  ^  to  ■  rigt  fenrt  ^  J 
Of  thai  ftremb  al  tl^fe  Aiolde^ 
Stoius  prdtiufe  "  arid  giMo, 
Ther  is  fajftrir,  and  utfiune. 
Carbuncle  and  afliune, 
Smaragde,  higre,  and  praffliine^ 
Beril,  dnyx,  topofiane,. 
Amethifte  arid  crifbtite^. 
Calceduft  arid  epetite  \ 
Ther  bdth  "blrcld^s  to^hi  ari^  fafl^ 
Throttill,  thrtiilTe,  '^nd  nigtin^gale,. 
Chaiaridre,  and  wodwale. 
Arid  6ihir  TiriddeS  without  tale. 
That  ^ftintdth  nevdr  bi  her  niigt 
Win  to'firig'dai  ^ttd  nigt. 

[NimHulla  defufit^, 

*  Foantaint.  to  Eaiope,  was  fidTof  the  do£trihe  af  pra^ 
^  This  word'  will  Dt  tocpkined  at  iafge       cious  ibnes. 

iereafter..  ■  Our  ofd'^tl' are  ^ewt  ia -iiaj>py^a». 

^  Runnittg,  Sax.  when  they  can  jget  ^i»ea  '%  -eatai6g&e,  o£ 

'  Courfe.   Sax.  things  or  itames.    Vte  'OUTenrat^  ^te  -thfr 

*  -The  AiabiaaPhilofophy  imported  in«  Fairy  Queen,  i.  p.  140^ 

Yitft 


Yi|?  I  do  yow  n^o,  to  witte, 
Th?  ge^g  irp<lid  01^  the  fpittq, 
F^ey  ^<}^  that  ^bhai,  god  hit  wot^ 
And  ffircjdith  %  ge^s  al  hpte  al  hote,  &p: 

Our  author  theji  makes  a  peitinent  tranfition  to  a  convent 
of  nuns  5  which  he  fuppoies  to  be  very  commodpufly  iitu^* 
ted  at  no  great  diftance,  and  in  the  fame  fortunate  region  of 
indolence^  eafe^  and  affluence^ 

^n  other  abbai  is  ther  bi 
Fpr  loth  a  gret  nunnerie ; 
Up  a  river  of  fwet  milk 
Whar  is  plente  grete  of  lilk. 
When  the  fummeris  dai  is  hote. 
The  yung  nunnes  takith  a  bote 
And  doth  ham  forth  in.  that  river 
Both  with  oris  and  with  ftcre  : 
Whan  hi  beth  fur  from  the  abbei 
Hi  makith  him  nakid  for  to  plei. 
And  leith  dune  in  to  the  brimme 
And  doth  him  fleitich  for  to  fwimme ; 
The  yung  monkes  that  hi  feeth 
Hi  doth  ham  up  and  forth  hi  fleeth. 
And  comith  to  the  nunnes  anon, 
And  euch  monk  him  takith  on. 
And  &ellkh  ^  berith  forth  bar  jprei 
To  the  mochill  grei  aj>bei  % 
And  tecfalth  the  nonnes  an  oreifun 
With  jambleys  [  up  aijd  d]un  *. 


*  Crieth.    Gallb-Fnmc*  '  I^fd^v^os  mo^c^.     Ga^iilfols.    Fr. 

'  Qoick,  qvkkly.    Gallo-Fnuic,  Gambillc;r.  * 

^**  To  thf  gceac  Abbey  of  Grey  Monks,"  •  Hickcf.  Thcfaor.  i.  Fart  i.  p.  23 1 .  feq. 

C  2                                       This 
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This  poem  was  defigncd  to  be  fung  at  public  feftivals  * :  a 
praftice,  of  which  many  inftances  occur  in  this  work  5  and 
concerning  which  it  may  be  fufHcient  to  rem^-k  at  prefent^ 
that  a  JocuLATOR  or  bard,  was  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
court  of  William  the  Conqueror  "• 

'  Another  Norman  Saxon  poem  cited  by  the  lame  induf-* 
trious  antiquary,  is  entitled  The  Life  of  Saint  Margaret^ 
The  ftrufture  of  its  veriification  confiderably  differs  from 
that  in  the  laft-mentioned  piece,  and  is  like  the  French 
Alexandrines.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  paufe,  or  divi- 
fion,  was  intended  in  the  middle  of  every  verfe :  and  in  this 
refpeft,  its  verfification  refembles  alfo  that  of  Albion's  Eng- 
land, or  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  which  was  a  fpecies  very  com- 
mon about  the  reign  of  queen  Elifabeth.  '^.  The  rhymes  are 
alfo  continued  to  every  fourth  line.  It  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  the  time  of  the  crulades.    It  begins  thus  : 

Olde  ant  *  yonge  I  priet  ^  ou,  our  folies  for  to  lete, 
Thinketh  on  god  that  yef  ou  wite,  our  funnes  to  bete^ 
Here  I  mai  tellen  ou,  wit  wordes  faire  and  fwete. 
The  vie  •  of  one  maiden  was  hoten  '  Margarete. 
Hire  fader  was  a  patriae,,  as  ic  ou  tellen  may. 
In  Auntioge  wif  eches  *  I  in  the  falfe  lay, 
Deves  godes  *"  ant  dombe,  he  fervid  nit  and  day^^ 
So  deden  mony  othere  that  fingeth  welaway. 


*  As  appears  from  thb  line. 
Lordinges  2ode  and  hende,  kc» 
It  is  in  MSS.  A&re,  Cantabrig.  784.  f.  t. 

**  His  lands  are  dted  in  Doomfday  Book, 
'*  Glovcestbrscxre.  Berdicy  Jocnlator 
**  Regis,  habet  iii.  villas  eC  ibi  v.  car.  nil 
"  redd."    See  Anftis,  Did.  Gart.  iL  304, 

^  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  find 

in  the  colledion  of  ancient  northern  monn- 

'meno,  pablilhed  by  M.  Biomer,  a  poe^i 

#f  fome  length,  faid  by  that  author  to  have 


been  compofed  in  the^twelfth  or  thirteentll: 
century.  This  poem  is  prafefledly  in  rhyme,, 
and  the  meafure  like  that  of  the  heroic 
Alexandrine  of  the  French  poetry.  See 
Mallet's  Introd.  Dannem.  Sec.  ch.  xiiL 

*  And.     Fr. 

y  I  dired.  Fr.  **  ladvifeyoo,  your,  &c.** 

*  Life.    Fr.  *  Called.    Saxon. 
^  Chofe  a  wife.  Sax.     **  He  wa&  mar- 

«*  ried  in  Antioch." 
.  *«  **  Deaf  gods,  &c." 

Thcodofius 


tUGt  1  SH:    PGETRY. 


»Si 


Theodofius  was  in  nome,:  oh  Crifte  he  levcde  he  noutt,' 
He  levede  on  the  falfe  godes,  that  wercn  with  honden  wroutt* 
Tha  that  child  feulde  criftineben  it  com  well  in  thoutt, 
El^d  '*  wen  it  were  ibore,  to  dcth  it  were  ibroutt,  &c. 

•    r 

In  the  feqnel^.  Olibrius,  lord  of  Antioch,  who  is  called  a 
Saraceni  falls  in  love  with  Margaret :  but  fhe  being  a  chrif- 
tianj.  and  a  candidate,  for  canonization^  rejedls  his  follicita-* 
tions  and  is  thrown  into  prifon. 

Meiden  Margarete  one  nitt  in  prifon  lai 
Ho  com  biforn  Olibrius  on  that  other  dai. 
Meiden  Margarete,  lef  up  upon  my  lay. 
And  Ihu  that  thou  leveft  on,  thou  do  him  al  awey. 
Lef  on  rae  ant  be  my  wife,  ful  wel  the  mai  fpede. 
Auntioge  arid  Afie  fcaltou  han  to  mede : 
Giculaton  •  and  purpel  pall  fcaltou  have  to  wede : 
With  all  the  metes  of  my  lond  ful  vel  I  fcal  the  '  fede. 

This  piece  was  printed  by  Hickes  from-  a  manufcript  in 
Trinity  college  library  at  Cambridgei  It  feems  to  belong  to 
the  manufcript  metrical  Lives  of  the  Saints  ',  which  form  a 
very  coniiderable  volume,  and  were  probably  tranflated  or  pa- 
raphrafed  from  Latin  or  French  profe  into  Englifli  rhyme  be- 


^  In  ted.. 

^  ChecklatOQ.  See  Obf.  Fair.  Q^i.  194. 
.  '  Hickef.  i.  225.  The  legend  of  SetttU 
Jtdiani  ia  tbe  Bodleian  library  is  ratber 
older,  but  of -mach  the  fame  verfification. 
MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  N£.  3..xi.  membran. 
8vo.  iii.  foL  36.  This  manufcript  I  believe 
10  be  of  the  age  of  Henry  the  third  or  king 
John:  the  compofitioh  much  earlier.  It 
was  tranflated  from  the  Latin,  'thefe  are 
ifce  five  laflf  liitts. : 

pfhsSL  bnhcxn  o  bomej^bei  \wio\^  hf" 

hjjcate^ 
ATih  |^ppe^])aeit  bopa  chejrto  helleneheate, 
l?e  mote  bepo  a  copn  1 5Q^f;2atoeiv&  e&ene^ 


Se  tnjibe  81)*  op  latm  to  Enghfche  lebene 
7nb  he  |)sc!e  her  leaps  on|>rar  j* |>a  ap  he 
cuj».    SXOEN. 
That  isy  **  When  the  judge  at  doomf- 
day  winnows  his  wheat  and  drives  the 
dully  chaff*  into  the  heat  of  hell ;  may 
there  be  a  comer-  in  cod's  golden  Eden 
for  him  who    tum^  this  book  into 
Latin,  &c." 
s   The  fame  that   are   mentioned   by 
Hearne>  from  a  manufcript  of  Ralph  Shel- 
don.'  See  Hearne's  Petr.  Lanj^t.  p.  5^2. 
607*  608.^60^.   61 1.  628.   070.     Same 
Winifred's  Life  is  printed  from  the  fame 
colle£Uon  by  bifhop  Fleetwood,  in  his  Z(/i 
ondMiracUs  o/S,  Winifrtd^  p.  1 25 .  cd.  1 7 1 3. 

forb 
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fore  the  year  izoaK '  We  are  fure,  that  %\ifiy  WQi??.  writtcijt 
after  the  year  1 169,  a&  they  canton  tfe?  I^IPe  of  Saint  Tho- 
mas of  Beckett  In  the  Bodleian  library  ar^  th^ee  fBanur 
fcript  copies  of  thefe  Lives  oe  thi? -Saints  ",  jpi  wfeic^  the 
Life  of  Saint  Margaret  conftantly  occurs ;  but  it  is  not  always 
exaftly  the  fame  with  this  printed  by  Hkkes.  Apd  on  the 
whole,  *he  Bodleian  Lives  feem  inferior  in  point  of  anti* 
quity.     I  will  here  give  fome  extracts  never  yet  printed. 


>*  It  is  in  &ft  a  metrical  hiftory  of  Sie 
feftivals  of  the  whole  year.  The  life  of 
the  refpedive  Saint  is  defcribed  under  every 
-Saint's  day,  and  the  inftitutiona  of  foroe 
fundaysy  and  feafts  not  taking  their  ^k 
from  faintSy  are  explaij^ed,  on  the  olan  of 
the  Le^da  JurtA,  written  b^  Jacoous  d^ 
Voragme,  acchbifliop  of  Geqo^,  about  the 
year  12009  from  wnidi  Caxton,  through 
Ithe  memum  of  a  French  verfipn  antt(kd 
Legend  Doree^  tnmflated  his  GoUen  Legend, 
The  Fefti'vaU  or  FtftlutU  printed  by  Wyn. 
ticin  de  Worde.  is  a  bopk  of  thf  finie  fort, 
yet  with  homilies  intermixed.  See  MSS. 
•Harl.  2247.  fol.  and  2371.  4to.  and  23^1* 
4t9.  aad  afoa.  i^o.  aad  2809.  teq. 
M^ufcript'liires  of  Saints,  det^tched,  and 
not  beloAjring  to  jAiaa  oolle^don,  ajpe  £»« 
fueat  in  libraiw*  The  Vit4e  Pmirum  wei;e 
originally  drawn  from  S.  Jerome  and  Jo- 
faanacs  Caffiasiu.  In  Grofliaa  coibffe  li- 
btaiy  are  m^csji  liresjof  ten  Saipts  cniei)y 
from  the  Golden  Legend,  by  Ofl>eme  Bokea- 
ham,  an  Auguftine  canon  in  the  abbey  of 
Stok^-d^re  iii  Siiifplkf  tranicribed  by 
ThQ];nas  Bor^h  at  Cambridge  1477.  The 
Life  of  S.  Kadiarine  appears  to  have  been 
«>mp«fedin  ^445.  MSS.  Q>ll,'Qreih.  3;5. 
The  French  tranfladon  of  the  Legenda  Au^ 
na  yf9A  nvad?,  by  J^han  de  Vignay,  a  mpnl^ 
Jt>fiin  after  1300, 

^  AAuniole  citfs  this  Life,  Inftit.  Oi^ 
Gart.  p.  21.  And  he  cites  S..Bra|idon'sI^i(e^ 
i>.  (07.  Aflunole*s  mai^ufcript  was  tn:.the 
Agnds  of  Si[las  Taylor.  It  is  now  in  hi^ 
Mufeum  at  0xfqrd.  M^S^  Afb^m.  50, 
X7001.] 

^  MSS.  BoJL  779,— Iah4.  L.  70.  An.4 
they  m^ke  a  cooild^i^able  paft  of  a  prodi- 
^ous  foIiQ  v.olame«  beautifully  written  on 
yelliun,   and  elegantly  illuminated,   wheit 


they  have  the  following  tide,  which  alio 
coo^preh^ds  oth^r  antient  Englifli  veligiooa 
poems.  *'  Here  begynnen  the  tytles  of  the 
**  book  Aat  U  0^  u  I^tyii  tqi|g«  Salus 
^  AviMBj  and  in  Englifh  tooee  Sowlb* 
*^  HE  LB."  It  was  given-  to  ue  Bodleian 
lihnyy  by  Edf^d  Vernon  c^quin,  feon  after 
the  civil  war,  1  (hall  cite  it  under  the  title 
of  MS.  VenKm.  Akhoogh  pieces  not 
abfoli^lv  reijg|o|u  ace  iometimes  intro- 
duced, tne  fcheme  of  the  eompil^ror  tran^- 
'Criber  (eems  to  have  been,  to.  ftim  a  com- 
.plete  body  of  legendary  ai^d  ikriptural  hif- 
tory  in  verie,  or  rather  to  colle&  into  one 
'new  all  the  religious  poetry  he  could  find. 
4ccor4ingly  the  Lhtf^  of  tie  Saintif  it  dif- 
tind  and  large  work  of  iticif,  properly 
€oaltitiil;eda.jp^of  hisplaii.  llipreisan- 
Oth^copy  01  the  Li'ues  rf  the  Saints  in  t£e 
Britifh  Mtt(enm,  MSS.  rlari.  2277.  And 
in  Aihiaole'sMuCbuGm  MSS.  Aihm.  ut  fiw* 
I  think  this  manufcript  is  alio  in  Bennet  ool- 
lege  Hbrary.  The  Uwes  feem  <o  ht  placed 
according;  to  their  refpe£tive  feftivals  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year.  The  Bodleian  copy 
(marked  779.}  is  a  thick  folio,  oolntaining 
'i  io  leaves.  The  variattona  in  theft  manu- 
fcripts  feem  chieflyowing  tothe  tnunfaibers. 
IV  Life  oF'Saint  Mamwet  in  MSS.  Bod(. 
779.  be^^ins  mu^  like  uax  of  Trinity  Ubiaiy 
at  Cfampridge. 

IHd  ant  yonge  I  preye  ye«  your  £»lyi«  ibr  10 
letei  ciBC« 

I  muft  add  here,  that  in  tilt-  Ifivleim  li- 
brary, a  few  Lives,  from  the  fame  collec- 
tion of  Li*ves  of  the  Saints^  occur,  M^tS^ 
2250.  23.  f.  72.  b.  feq.  ohaft..fol.  See 
c^  ib.  19.  f.  48.  Thefe  Lives  are  ia 
French  rhymes,  ib.  ^£53.  ^  u 

From 
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From  the  Life  of  Saint  Switfmx. 

*  Seint  S^hah  the  conffeffbut -was  her  of  Ettgcfeiitfti 
Bifytte  Wjmicheftre  he  -*?ai  9>orc,  vtt  tch  tlndirftowde  •:  . 
Bi  thfe  liiytiges  del  Egbert  this  goode  was  Jborc,.  • 

TThat  tho  wans  kyng  of  Engelondc,  and  fbta€d€fe<eke  Wore  5; 
The  eihtethe  he  was  that  com  aftur  Kinewotfe  the  kynge. 
That  feynt  Benn  thrde  to  ciriftendome  in  Engelonde  fmil: 

•Ijrtnge:. 
Seynt  Atiftcn  hedde  biifore'to  crJftehdam  i  brOuht= 
Atheft)r^  tfce  gOoAe  kynge  as  al  the  londe  ncmht. 
Al  ifetAce  '  h^  Vfia  that  ^ffeynt.  fti^tili.  her  bi  "Weft  wtnde, , 
And  tomede  die  kynge  iCinewoife  as  irr  lorde  grace  feade  r: 
So  that  Egbert  was  kyng  tho  that  Swjthan  was  •  bore 
The  eighth  was  &mewolfe  that  fi?  long  was  Wore,  &c. 
Seyiit  S wythan  hrs  birihopiriclce  to  al'  gooflneffe  tirough     ' 
The  towne  alfo  of  Wyncheftre  he  joiiehded  inou^, 
Ffor  he  lette  the 'ftrong'(i  briige -wfthotfte  ifhc  totitie  aretie- 

And  fond  therto^.lym  aiidfton  'and  the -woricmim  that  thee.- 

.  were":    ■''■'"■'  ■    '  '  (•• 

f  •  ■ 

*  •  '  •  ,    '  ■  ■    .  • 

From  «the  Liro  'of  Soiiilt  Woiftmi:.. 

Seynt  Wolfton  byflcop  of  Wirceter  wa5  thciim  Ihgeldhdefy: , 
Switbe  holymaiY  was  all  his  lyf  asich  onderftonde : 
The  while  he:  was  a  jyppge^ohilde  good  lyf  hi  ladde  ynow, 
Whenne  other  children  ome  play  toward  cherche  hi  drow. 
Seint  Edward  wask  tho  vj:  kyng,  that  now  in  hevene  is^ 
And  the  biiTcoppe  of  Wircefter  Brytthege  is  hette  I  wis,  6cc*r- 
BiiTceip  hymtnadib  the  hoU 'man  feynt  Edward  vre  kynge 
An^  qn^irfei^ge^HSdlgnitie,  and  ^tok  hym  ^os  and  rii}ge.. 

'  Thus  ia  MSS.  HarL  feL^a. 

Seint  Swi^^in  'Se  confeilour  was  heret>f  Engelonde^ 
Bifide  Wynckeibenhi  ivas  ibove  asic  vnderHoadew .. 

*  Since  '^  £  ^^.MS*  Vemoa*^ 


tx6  T.H  E\.H  IS  T  CRY  /^O  F/  ^ 

His  bufhopreke  he  wuft  wej,  and  eke  his  priorie, 
And  forcede  him  to  fervcwel  god  and  Seinte  Marie. 
Ffour  zer  he  hedde  biflcop  ibeo  and  not  foUiche  fyve   ,         : 
Tho  feynt  Edward  the  holi  kyng  went  out  of  this  lyve. 
To  gret  reuge  to  al  Engelonde,  fo  welaway  the  ftotlnde, 
Ffor  ftrong  men  that  come  fithin  and  broughte  Engelondc 

to  grounde.  . 

Harald  was  fithen  kynge  with  trefun,  alas ! 
The  crowne  he  bare  of  England  which  while,  hit  was. 
As  William  baftard  that  was  tho  duyk  of  Nofiriaundye. 
Thouhte  to  winne  Englonde  thorufg  ftrength  and  felonye  : 
He  lette  hym  greith  foulke  inouh  and  gret  power  with  him  nom» 
With  gret  ftrengthe  in  .the  fee  he  him  dude  and  to  Engelondc 

con^ :  ^ 

He  lette  ordayne  his  oft  wel  and  his  bahef  up  arerede. 
And  deftruyed  all  that  hie  fond  and  that  londe  fore  aferide. 
Harald  hereof  tell  kynge  .of  Engelonde  ! 

He.let  garke  £aft  his  ofte  agen  Jiym  for  to  ftonde  : 
His  baronage  of  Engelonde  .redi  was  ful  fone 
The  kyng  to  helpe  and  eke  himfelf  as  riht  was  to  done. 
The  warre  was  then  in  Engelonde  doleful!  and*  ftrong  inouh 
And  heore  either  of  othures  man  al  to  grounde  flouh : 
The  Normans,  and.  this  Englifch  men  deiy  of  batayle  nom 
There  as  the  abbeye  is  of  the  batayle  a  day  togedre  com. 
To  grounde  thei.fmiit  and  flowe  alfo,  as  god  yaf  the  cas, 
William  Baftard  was  above  and  Harald  bi  neothe  was  •. 

From  the  Life  of  Saint  Chriftopher. 

•  •  •* 

* 

'  Seynt  Criftofre  was  a  Sarazin  in  the  londe  of  Canaan, 

» 

In  no  ftud  by  him  daye  mi  fond  non  fo  ftrong  a  man  : 

•  MS.  Vernon,  fol.  76.  b. 

'  MSS.  Harl.  ut  fupr.  fol.  loi.  b. 

Seint  Criltofrt  was  Samin  in  ^  lond  of  Canaan 

In  no  ftede  bi  his  daye  ne  fond  me  fi>  ibong  a  man 
4.  four  and  tnend  fet  he  was  long  and  Juche  and  brod  7-110039  Sec* 

Ffour 
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Ffour  and  twenti  feete  he  was  longei  and  thikk  and  bred 

inouh) 
Such  a  mon  but  he  weore  fhronge  methinketh  hit  wcore  wouh : 
A  la  cuntre  where  he  was  for  him  wolde  fleo» 
Thcrfore  hym  ythoughte  that  no  man  ageynft  him  fculde  beo- 
He  feide  he  wolde  with  no  man  beo  but  with  on  that  were» 
Hext  lord  of  all  men  and  undir  hym  non  othir  were« 

Afterwards  he  is  taken  into  the  fervice  of  a  king. 

— — Criftofre  hym  ferved  longe ; 

The  kynge  loved  melodye  much  of  fithele  ^  and  of  fonge : 
So  that  his  jogeler  on  a  dai  biforen  him  gon  to  pleye  fafte. 
And  in  a  tyme  he  nemped  in  his  fong  the  devil  atte  lafte ; 
Anon  fo'the  kynge  that  I  herde  he  Ueffed  him  anon^  &x«* 

From  the  Life  of  Ssdnt  Patrick, 

Seyn  Pateryk  com  thorn  godes  grace  to  preche  in  Irelonde, 
To  teche  men  ther  ry t  believe  Jehu  Cryfte  to  underftonde : 
So  fal  of  wormes  that  londe  he  founde  that  no  man  ni 

myghte  gon. 
In  fom  ftede  for  wormes  that  he  nas  wenemyd  anon ; 
Seynt  Pateryk  bade  our  lorde  Cryft  that  the  londe  dclyvcrcd 

were. 
Of  thilke  foul  wormis  that  none  ne  com  there  \ 

From  the  Lips  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Becket. 

Ther  was  Gilbert  Thomas  fadir  name  the  trewe  man  and  godc 
He  lyved  God  and  holi  cherche  fetthe  he  witte  ondirAode  *• 
The  cros  to  the  holi  cherche  in  his  zouthe  he  nom, 
.  .  «  myd  on  Rychard  that  was  his  mon  to  Jerlem  com« 

<i  Fiddfe.  ^MS.  Ventoo,  fol.  119.  *  Bodl.  MSS.  779.  foL  41.  b. 

<  MSS.  Harl.  kL  195.  b. 

Gilbert  was  Thomas  hAtt  name  |»at  troe  wu  and  £6d 

And  lovede  god  and  holi  church  fi^  he  wit  ondcriod. 
TUi  Harleian  maanfciipt  u  impeifisft  in  many  part^ 

VoLL  D  Ther 
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Ther  hy  dcde  here  pylgriiiMrgcf  in  Mi  fte&tf  flaftef 
So  that  amoug  Sarazyns  hy  wer  nom  at  lafte,  &e.  ^ 

This  legend  oB  Saint  Thomfls  of  BeekeH  is^  eita£Uy  iK^thb. 
ftyle  of  all  the  others;  and  as  BeckoK  was  mairtyred^iniiitt 
latter  part  of  the  r^ign'  df  Vknvf  the^  ^cond?  frotfi  hiftodfcdl 
evidence,  and>  as^  f^^m  various  internal  marks^-  the  languages 
of  thefe  legends  cannot  be.  older  than  the  twelfth  century, 
I  think  we  may  fairly  pronounce  the  ErvES*  or  Tire  SAmTs 
to  have  been  written  about  the  reign  of  Richani*  the  firft  ', 

Thefe  metrical  narratives  of  chriftian  faith  and  porie^. 
verance  feem  to^  have,  besen  chiefly  compofed  for  the  pious 
amufement,  and  perhaps  edification;  of  the  monks*  in  their 
cloifters.  The  fumptuou$- volume  ofr  religious  poem^  which 
I  have  mentioned  above  ^j  was  undoubtedly  chained  in  the 
cloiiler,  or  church,  of  fome  capitali  monaftery.  It  isndt 
improbable  that  the  novices  were  exercifed  in  reciting,  por- 
tions from  thefe  pieces.  Ih  the  Britiftt  Muftum  *,  there  is  a' 
fet  of  legendary  tales  in  rhyme;  which  appear  to  have  beett 
folemnly  pronounced  by  the  prieft  to  the;  peoplfe  on  fliridayS 
and  holidays.     This  fort  of  poetry  •  was  alfo  fting  to  the 


•  MSSi  B6d].  779<  f.  41.  b. 

*  Who  died  1 100.  In  the  Cotton  Ubraiy 
I  find  the  lives  otSaint  Jofaphaa  and  Saint 
Dorman  :  where  the  Norftianr  feeqis  to 
predominate,  although  Saxon  letters  are 
nfed.  Brit.  Mnf.  MSS.  Cott.  Calig.  A.ix. 
Cod,  membnui.  4to.  ii.  ftIL  192. 

Jci  commince  la  ofie  be  |^n%  lof  aphaz. 
IU4ioftt  vont-annl  bien  aentenve 
tit  eflkmple  poec  mlr  apprenbre. 

iii.  fol.  21 3.  b.  Hi  commenct  Ii  vre- dt 
Sdnz  Dormanz. 

La  verea  bea  lor  tut  ivtf  ^^  bure 
E  tutriorz  eft  cerceine'cpufe- 
t^saiy  legends   and  religious  pieces  ixt 
Nommr  ri^nie  were  written  about  this 
time.    See  MSS.  Harl.  2253.  f.  ^.  memhr*. 
Jbl.  fnpr.  pitat.  p.  14* 
T  Viz.  MS.  Vernon. 
>  MSS.  Harl.  2391,  70.    The  dideS^ 
hpuketly  Borthem. 


•  Tltit  Ugfnds  o^  faints  were'  fuag,  to ' 
the  Karp  at  feafts,  appears  from  The  Ilifi  0/ 
Saint  Marine^  MSS.  Harl.  2^5  3«  ftl.  memb*' 
£.64*  b. 

Herketh  hideward  and  beoth  ftille» 
Y  praie  ou  zif  hit  be  or  wille. 
And  ze  flnile  hfere^of :  olie'vit;^ 
That  was  ydepcd  faint  Maryne. 
And  from  various  other  inftaaces. 

Some  of  thefe  religious  poems  contain  die 
vAiiU  addrefs  of  the  minlbcl  to  the  coxft^ 
pany*  As  in  a  poem  of  our  Saviour's  dc^ 
Icent  into  hell,  and  his  difconrfe  there  with 
Sathanas  the^  portery  Adaai^  BVe,  >Abfiu- 
ham,  &c.    MSS.  ibid.  f.  57^ 

AUe  herkcnnedl  to  me  nowy- 
A  ilrif  wolle  y  tdtete  <mi 
Of  Jhefu  and  of  Sadian» 
Tho  Jhefu  Was  to  hefiy^^gfift; 
CMierjMo«^  wUlooCnroOGlfioiiaUf*^  ' 

harp 
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hvp  by  tlg^  imaftrels  on  fmidays,  inftead  <^  tiie  romaalic 
^ubjed:^  uCurI  at  pHbUc  etitectainmeiats  ^ 

In  that  part  of  Vernon's  manufcript  intitled  Soulehele, 
Wfi  hw^  4  tr^iilatiQa  of  tix^  Odd  snd  New  Teftament  into 
verfe  $  which  I  believe  to  have  been  made  before  the  year  1 200. 
^Ip^  reader  wiU  ohicrvt  the  fondnefs  of  our  anceftors  for 
the  Alexandrine :  at  leaft,  I  find  the  lines  arranged  in  that 

Oui'e  ladi  and  liire  fuftur  ftoden  under  the  Toodfis 

And  fdnt  John  and  Marie  Magdaleyn  with  wel  fori  moode; 

Vr  ladi  bi  heold  hire  fwete  fon  i  brouht  in  gret  pyne, 

Ffor  monnes  gultes  nouthen  her  and  nothi^  for  myne. 

Marie  weop  wejl  fore  and  bitter  teres  leet» 

The  teres  f u)Ien  uppon  the  fton  dpun  at  hire  feet, 

Alas,  itoy  fon,  for  lerwe  wel  off  feide  heo 

Nabbe  iche  bote  the  one  that  hongufl:  on  the  treo  -, 

Sp  ful  ichitm  of  ferwe,  as  any  wommon  may  beo, 

Xhat  i&hfiX  my  deore  child  in  all  this  pyne  iieo : 

i^pw  fchal  I  iboe  d^ojr,  how  haft  i  you^  liven  withouten  tke^ 

N^ifti  nevere  of  ferwe  nougt  foncy  what  fey  ft  you  me?     •    • 

Then  fpafce  Jhelus  wordus  gode  to  his  modur  dere, 

Ther  he  heng  uppon  the  roode  here  I  the  take  a  £^e. 

That  trewlidie  fchal  ferve  ye,  thin  own  colin  Jon, 

The  while  that  you  alyve  beo  among  all  thi  fon : 

Ich  the  bote  Jon,  he  feide,  you  wite  hire  both  day  and  niht 

That  the  Gywes  hire  fon  ne  don  hire  non  un  riht. 

Seint  John  in  the  ftude  vr  ladi  in  to  the  temple  nom 

God  to  ferven  he  hire  dude  fone  (b  he  thider  come^ 

Hole  and  feeke  heo  duden  good  that  hes  founden  thore 

Heo  hire  ferveden  to  bond  ane  foot,  the  lafs  and  eke  the  more. 

^  As  I  coUtSt  fiom  tbe  feUowing  jxMm,  Tlie  Sanday  a  day  hit  h 

MS.  Vernon^  ftl.  229.  Th»t  angdi  and  archaDgdf  joyn  i  wif » 

Tie  Vifions  o/Seyni  foul  wm  be  wms  raft  Mor^  in  that  ilke  day 

into  Faradys.  Tkn  aoy  odure,  &c»  > 

liofleneth  lordynra  leof  and  doe, 

Zc  that  wolen  of  the  Sonday  heif  1 

i)  2  The 
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The  pore  folke  feire  heo  fedde  there,  heo  fcge  that  hit  was  neode 
And  the  feke  heo  brougte  to  bedde  and  met  and  drinke  gon 

heom  beode. 
Wy  at  heore  mihte  yong  and  olde  hire  loveden  bothe  iyke 

and  fer 
As  hit  was  riht  for  alle  and  fumme  to  hire  fbrvife  hedden 

mefter. 
Jon  hire  was  a  trew  fecr,  and  nolde  nougt  from  hire  gOj 
He  Tokid  hire  as  his  ladi  deore  and  what  heo  wolde  hit  was  i  dor- 
Now  blowith  this  newe  fruyt  that  lat  bi  gon  to.fpringe. 
That  to  his  kuynd  heritage  monkunne  fchal  bringe,. 
This  new  fruyt  of  whom  I  fpeke  is  vre  criftendome,^ 
That  late  was  on  erthe  ifow  and  latir  furth  hit  com. 
So  hard  and  luthur  was  the  lond  of  whom  hit  fcholde  ipringe: 
That  wel  unnethe  eny  rote  men  mougte  theron  bring,^ 
God  hi  was  the  gardener,  '  &c 

In  the  archiepifcopal  tibrary  at  Lambetii,  among  other  Nor-^- 
man-Saxon  homilies  in  profe,  there  is  a  homily  or  exhortation' 
on  the  Lord's  prayer  in  verfe:  which^  as  it  was  evicfently 
tranfcribed  rather  before  the  reign  of  Richard  the  firft^  we 
may  place  with  fome  degree  of  certainty  before  the  year  1 185;^, 

Vre  feder  that  in  hevene  is 

That  is  al  fothfull  I  wis. 

Weo  moten  to  theos  weordes  ifeon 

That  to  live  and  to  faule  gode  beon. 

That  weo  beon  iwa  his  fbnes  iborene 

That  he  beo  feder  and  we  him  icorene. 

That  we  don  alle  hi^  ibeden 

And  his  wille  for  to  reden,  &c»  T. 

Lauerde  God  we  biddeth  thus 

Mid  edmode  heorte  gif  hit  us. 

That  vre  fbule  beo  to  the  icore 

Noht  for  the  flefce  for  lore.. 


<  MS.  Voiion^  foh  S% 


Dole 
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Dole  us  to  biwepen  vre  funne 

That  we  ne  fternen  noht  therunne 

And  gif  us,  lauerd,  that  ilke  gifte 

Thet  we  hes-  ibeten  thurh  hlolie  fcriftc.    amen  '• 

In  the  valuable  librai';^  of  Corpus  Chiifti  college  in  Cam- 
bridge,  is  a  fort  of  poetical  biblical  hiflory,  extracted  from 
the  books  of  Genefis  and  Exodus.  It  was  probably  compofed 
about  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  lecond  or.  Richard,  the  firft* 
But  I  am  chiefly  induced  to  cite  this  piece,  as.  it  proves  the 
exceifive  attachment  of  our  earlieft  poets  to  rhyme :  they 
were  fond* of  multiplying.the  fame. final,  found  to  the  moft 
tedious  monotony;  and  without  producing,  any  effect  of ^ 
elegance^ .  ftrength,  or.  harmony.    It  begins  thus : . 

Man  og  to  luuen  jthat  rimes  ren.  ^ 
The  wiifed  wel  the  Ibged  men; . 
Hu  man  may  him  wel  loken 
.    .        Tho  he  ne  be  lered  on  no  boken. . 
Luuen  god  and  (erven  him  ay^ 
For  he  it  hem  wel  gelden  may. . 
And  to  al  criftenei  men . 
Boren  pais  and  luue  by,  twem*  * 
Than  fal  him  almighti  luuven. . 
Here  by  nethen  and  thuud  abuuven; , 
And  given  him  blifle  and  foules  refte. . 
That  him  fal  eavermor  leften» 
Ut  of  Latin  this  fong  is  a  dragen . 
On  Engleis  fpeche  on  foche .  fagen, , 
Criftene  men  ogen  ben  fo  fagen. . 
So  fuelesw  am  quan  he  it  fea  dagen» . 
•  Than  man  hem  telled  foche  tale 
Wid  londes  fpeche  and  wordes  finale . 
Of  blifles  dune,  of  forwes  dale^ 


^  Qgart  mmor.  185.  Cod.  ncmfanui.  vL  f.  21.  h^ 


Q^XkJi 


>.     J 


.  And  h4d  hiipa  j|)eriid  hi  HJ^es  .H\^, 
Til  god  }^  frid  <  uql  jmanUclipd 

And  unfwered  al  the  fendes  fped 
And  halp  4&or  kefag  miket  ned 
Biddi  hie  fingen  non  oth»  led* 
Thog  mad  bk  fblgOA  idel  hed.  ^ 
Fader  gode  of  al  thinge,         I  i  . 

Almightin  Ipuerd,  hegeft  idage, 
Tlui  give  me  fell  4kmnge 
To  tbau  men  this  werdes  bi^mi^^. 
The  lauerd  god  to  wurdiinge 
Quether  £>  |iic  rede-  qt  finge  ^. 

•  •  •  r 

We  &id  this  acciimulatiot^  bf  identical  rhymes  in  the 
Runic  odes.  Particularly  ii^  the  ode  of  E^U  cited  above, 
entitled  Egill's  Ransom.  In  the  potton  library  a  poem  is 
preferved  of  the  fame  a^e,  on  the  fubjefts  of  death,  judg- 
ment, and  hell  torments,  where  the  rhymes  ar^  Angular, 

and  deferve  our  attention. 

« 

Non  mai  longe  lives  wene 

Ac  ofte  him  Jiedi  tlje  wrench^  • 

Feir  wpither  turneth  ofte  into  rdnc 

And  thunderliche  hit  maketh  l^is  bl^cl), 

Tharfore  mon  thu  the  biwenche 

At  fchal  falewi  thi  ^ene. 

Weilawei !  nis  Jriij  ne  queue 

That  ne  fch^i  dr^ncke  of  deathes  dren(:h, 

Mon  er  thu  f all?  of  jh j  bench 

Thine  fuijne  ^hu  aquend^  '• 

•  MSS.  R.  II.  Cod.  membfan.  oAavo.    It  feems  (o  be  in  dw  watAem  diabft. 
'  BiU.  Cotton,  MS9.  C/ij||o,  4.  y^^  ^H^ 

To 


To  the  fame  pefitt*  bf  6tfr'  ftotttfy;  F  r^i^  *  '♦ferfien  of 
Saint  jemmVFttericI^  Hfklifet,  wEittt  otffui^  i*i  1«e- Alfeftiy  of 
Corpus  Chriftl  college  ^£  Ckm^igfe.  Th<  huiidlfe^'^lm 
18  thus  tranflated.      ■ 

,,  t         *  ,       .    . .  . 

Mirthefs  to  2o4'  al*  ertne  that  e» 

•^^       *'■     *         '  .  «    , 

Serves  to  louerd  m^  £aines». 

In  go  yhe  ai  in  his  uht,. 

In  gladnes  that  is  fo  briht« 

Whites  that  louerd  g^das  he  tHua 

He  us  made  and  ourTelf  noht  us. 

His  folk  and  fhep.  of  his  fode  :: 

In  gos  his  yhates  that  are  j|;ode  t- 

In  'fchrift  his  -worches  belivet^ 

In  ympnes  to  himyhe  fchnvp.-  • 

Heryhes  his  name  for  louejKk  is  Iiende^ 

In  all  hi^  merci^  do  m  fi^ende  and  fkiraiide  %  . 

*  ..  .  <  . 

In  the  Bodleian  library  there  is  a-  tranfla;tipA  of  the  pfalms, 
which  much  refembles  in  ftyle  and  meafure  tliis  juft  men- 
tioned. If  not  th^'fgqies'  it  is  of  eq^ial  aatiijiuty.  Thehaod^ 
writing  is  of  the  age  of  Edward  the  fecond ;  certainly  not 
later  than  his  fucceflbr.  It  alfo^coft tains  AeNicenfe' cireid ', 
and  fome  church  hyittiis^  V6rfified:  but  it  is  mutilalbed  and 
unperfe£t.    The  nineteenth  pfaith^rui&s  thMA^ 

Hevenes  tellen  godes  blis 

Dai  lx>dii  vkad  rife  riht^ 

And  wildom  fhewes  niht  to  niht. 

Of  whilke  that  noht  is  herde  thar  fteven. 

In  al  the  world  out  yhode  thar  corde 

And  in  ende  of  erthe-of  tham  the  worde. 

t  O.  6.  Cod.  menibr.  4to.  xtady  printed,  Jf  refer  the  reader.    Thefinv. 

^  Hicket  has  printed  a  mctrkaT  verfion  P.  L  p.  233.    I  beliore  it  to  be  of  the  an 

«f  the  creed  of  St.  Athanaiius.    Towhcm^  ofllary  theficond*  . 
10  avoid  pi;olk  and  oUblete  fpedmeiu 'al« 

;  \.  .  fimne 
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'.'.'.  funne  he  fette  his  telde  to  ftande 
^  And  b.  bridegroome  a.  he  als  of  his  lourd  comnuuide  ^ 
He  gladen  als  den  to  renne  the  wal>  .    ^ 

Ffrem  heighift  heVen  hei  outcoming  ai,  - 
And  his  gairenning  tilheht  fete, 
Ne  is  qwilke  mai  him  from  his  hetc/ 
Lagh  of  louerd  unwenned  iffc, 
Tumand  faules  in  to  blifle : 
Witnefs  of  lourd  is  ever  true 
Wifdom  fervand  to  littell  newe  : 
Lourd's  rihtwifhefle  rxht  hertes  famand> 
But  of  lourd  is  liht  egheh  iighand; ; 
Drede  of  lourde  hit  heli  es 
.Domes  of  love  ful  fori  fothe  are  ai 
Rihted  in  thanjfalve  ar  thai,. 
More  to  be  bcyomed  over  golde 
Or  fton  derwurthi  that  is  hoMe :  ' 

Wei  fwettcr  to  mannes  wombe 
Ovir  hoiii  and  to  kombe  *• 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  pfalnu 

I  faMovethe  Lourd  of  bliffe 
And  in.niine  Lourd  feftnes  min  ef&j 
And  in  fieming  min  als  So 
And  in  leffcr  out  of  wo  *. 

I  will  add  another  sdigious  fragment  on  the  crucifixion^ 
in  the  fhorter  meafure,  evidently  coev^,  and  intended  to  be 
fung  to  the  harp. 

Vyen  i  o  the  rode  fe 
Jefu  nayled  to  the  tre, 
Jefu  mi  lefman, 

^  Sic  *  MSS.  Bodl.  foguntti.  6A*  43$.  f.  5.         ^  Ibid.  f.  4. 

Ibunder 
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Ibtinder  bloe-and  bl<kli. 
An  hys  mod^r  ftant  himbi^ 
Wepand,  and  Johan : 
Hys  bac  wid  fcwrge-  ifwn^igen, 
Hys  fide  dt^-  iftungfen, 
Ffor  finhe  and  louvt  of  man, 
Weil  aftti  finnb  letc 
An  nek  wit*  terei  w6te 

Thif  i  of  love  can  ^ 

•        »  • 

In  the  library  of  Jefur  eolleg^e^at  Qixfonli  i  have  .j^ji  a 
Nbrmari-Saxon  pc^nl  of ''ahbthet  caft,  yet  Without  mlftch 
invention  or  poetry".^  It  is  icontcft  between » an  owl  and 
a  nightingale,  about  fuperiority  in  voice  and  fingingj  the 
decifion  of  which  is  left  to  the  judgnlent  erf  one  John  de 
Guldevord".  It  is  not  later '  than  Rifchard  the  firft.  The 
rhymes  are  multiplied,  arid  remarkably  interchanged, 

Ich  was  in  one  famere  dale 
In  one  fnwe  digele  hale, 
I  herde  ich  hold  grete  tale. 
And  hule  •  and  one  nightingale. 


>  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  B.  3. 18.  Th.  f.  101. 
b.  (Langb.  vi«  200.) 

<"  It   is  alfo  m  Bibl.   Cotton.  'MSS. 
Calig.  ix.  A.  5.  fol.  230.  ' 

"  So  it  is  faid  in  Catal.  MSS.  Aiigl  p.  69: ' 
Bat  by  miftake.  Our  John  de  Guldevorde 
is  indeed  the  author  of  the  poem  which 
immediately  precedes  in  the  manorcript,  as 
appears  by  the  following  entry  at  the  end 
of  it,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  veary  learned 
Edward  Lhuyd.  '<  On  part  of  a  broken 
*•  leaf  of  this  MS.  I  find  thcfe  verfes  writ- 
ten,  whearby  the  author  may  be  gudft 

at. 

Mayfler  Johan  eu  greteth  of  Guldworde 
tho, 

An4  fendeth  eu  to  feggen  that  fynge  he 
nul  he  wo,. 

Vol.  I. 


<i 


<i 


«*  On  thiflfe  wife  he  will  cridy  his  fonge^ 
*<  Ood  Iduerde-.of  kevcj^c^    bee  us  alle 

amonee." 
The  piece  is' entitled  and  begins  thus : 
Jci  (ommince Ja  Faffyufif  Ibtt  Crtft  en  engleys^ 
I  hereth  eu  one  lutele  tale  that  ich  eu  wUle 

telle 
As  we  Vyndedi  hit  iwrite  in  the  godfpelle, 
Nis  hit  nouht  of  Karkjneyne  ne.of  the 

Duzpere 
As*  of  Crifks  thruwynge,  &c.  ^ 
It  feems  to  be  of  equal  antiquity  with 
that  mentioned  in  the  text.     The  whole 
manufcripty  confiding  of ,  many  detached 
pieces  both  in  verfe  and  profe,  was  perhaps 
written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  iixth* 
^  Owl. 


E 
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That  pl^t  was  fttf  I  ifea*  and  fWong, 
Sum  wile  fofte  I  lud  aaidlig. 
Another  agen  other  fvai 
I  let  that  ^ole  mdd  iSt  at. 
I  either  feide  of  ttthdrcB  'ctrfte. 
That  alere  wdrfte  that  ?hi  ^uffte  ' 
I  hure  and  I  hure  df  othSfs  fonge 
Hi  hold  plaidung  fiifhc  ftfonge '. 

The  earlieft  love-fong  which  I  can  difcover  in  our  lan- 
guage, is  amo^  the  Harteian)  raatiufcripts  in  the?  5ritifli 
'  MiiTetim.  'I'Wdtild/phrce  it  •  before  >  or  "about- the  y«ar  •  1200. 
It  is  full  of  ^altiteratibn,  andr  has  a^  burthen  or  chdcus. 

Blow  northerne  wynd,  fcnt 
Thou  nie  irly^  fuetynge  j  blow 
.  Northerne  wynd,  blou^  blou,  •  blou. 
Ich  ot  a  burde  in  boure  bryht 
That  fully  fenfly  is-  on  ffht, 
Menflcfiil  maiden  bf  mfyht, 
Feire  ant  fre  to  fonde. 
In  al  this  wurhliche  won, 
A  burde  of  blod  and  of  bon. 
Never  '  zete  y  nufte  '  non 
Luffomore  in  Londe.    Blowt  &c. 
With  lokkes  '  lefliche  ind  longe. 

With  front  ant  face  feii*  to  fdnde  j  • 

With  murthes  mohie  ihote  heo  morige 

Thait  brid  fo  breme  in  bdure  j 

With  loffum  eie  grete  and  gode, 
■  Weth  browen  blifsfoU  undirhode. 

He  that  reft  him  on  the  rode 

That  ieflych  lyf  honoure.    Bhu,  *  &c. 

f  MSS.  Coll.  Jef.  Oxon.  86.  meml».      «  Vet.      '  Knew  not.    »•  Lively.      •  Sic 

Hire 


Hire  hire  limmes  liht, 
Afe  a  lantern  a  nyht, 
Hyr  bleo  blynkyth  fo  bryht ". 
Sa  feore  heo  is  ant  fyn, 

*  A  fuctly  fuyre  heo  .hath  to  holde, 
With  armes,  -  fhuldre  as  jnon  wolde. 
Ant  fyngres  -feyre  forte  fold : 

God  wolde  hpe  were  myn. 

Middel  heo  hath  menikfuU  foiall. 

Hire  Ipveliche  chere  as  criftal ; 

Theyes^  legges,  £t,  and  al> 

Ywraught  of  the  beft ; 

A  luflfum  ladi  laftelefs, 

That  fwciting  is  and  ever  wes  j 

A  betere  burde  never  was 

Yheryed  with  the  hefte, 

•  Heo  ys  dere  worthc  in,  day, 
Gracioufe^  ftout^  and  gaye^ 
Gentil,  joly,  fo  the  jay, 

"^  WoHdiche  when  fhe  wjJisth, 

Maiden  murgeft ""  o£  jnouth 

Bieft,  biweft,  bi  north,  bifouth, 

That  nis  ficle  ne  trouth. 

That  fuch  murthes  maketh. 

Heo  is  oorall  of  godnefTe, 
:  Heo  is  ruble  of  liche  f ulnefie^ 
'  Heo  is  criftal  of  eJ^mclTe^ 

Ant  baner  of  bealtie, 

Heo  is  lilie  of  l^rgefTe, 

Heo  is  pamenke  pronefle, 

Heo  is  falfecle  of  fuetnefie, 
'  Ant  ladie  of  lealtie^ 


>  Bkh  Complexion.  ^  Menieft. 
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To  lou  that  leflich  ys  in  lohde 

Ytolde  as  hi  as  ych  underftpiide,  &c  *.  .  ^ 

4 

From  the  fame  colleftion  I  haye  .extrafted.^.part  of  .another 
ainatorial  ditty,  of  equal;antiquit;y;  jvhjuch  exhibits  a  ftanza 
of  no  inelegant  or  unpleafing  ftrufture^  an^  approaching  to 
the  oftave  rhyriie.    It  is,  like  the  laft,  formed  on  alliteration^ 

9 

In  a  fryhte  as  y  con  fare,  framedc 

Y  founde  a  wet  feyr  fenge  to  fere, 

Heo  glyftenide  afe  gold^  when  hit  ^lemed, 

Nes  ner  gom  fo  gladly  on  gere, 

Yi  wolde  wyte  in  world  who  hire  kenede 

This  burde  bryht,^  zef  hire,  wil  were, 

Heo  me  bed  go  my  gates,  left  hire  gremedc, 

Ne  kept  heo  non  Ixenynge  here  ''; 

In  the  following  lines  a  lover  compliments  his  miftrefs 
named  Alyfoun, 

Byt ween  Merfhe  and  Averile  when  fpray  beginneth  to  fpringc. 

The  Intel  fowl  hath  hyre  wyl  on  hyre  lud  to  fynge,  • 

Ich  libbem  lonclonginge  for  femlokeft  of  all  thynge. 

He  may  me  blyfle  bringe  icham  in  hire  banndonn. 

An  hendy  happe  ichabbe  yhent  ichot  from  hevenie  it  is  me  fenL 

From  all  wymmen  mi  love  is  lent  and  lyht  on  Alifoun, 

On  hers  here  is  fayre  yhoh,  hire  browe  bronnc,  hire  eye  blake. 

With  loflum   chere  he  on.  me  lok  with  middel  final  and 

welymakc. 
Bote  he  me  woUe  to  hire  take,  &c  '^ 

The  following  fong,  coi^taining  a  defcription  of  the  fpring^ 
difplays  glimmerings  of  imagination,  and  exlubits  ibme  faint 

'   MSS.  Harl.   21^5^3^,  ioL  membnui.       IJiavecited£x>in  this  mannfcript,  appear  t9 

S>72.h  be  of  the  hand-writing  of  the  reign  qf  Ed- 

y  MSS.  ibid.  f.  66.    The  pieces  whidi^      ward  the  &r£L  »  MSS.  iUd.  £  Sj^.  h. 

ideas 
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ideas  of  poetical  exprefGon.  It  is,  like  the  three  preceding, 
of  the  Norman  Saxon  ithool,  and  extra,6l:ed  from  the  fame 
inexhauftible  repofitoky.    I  havfe  ti'aAfcfibfed  the- wRole. 


0.1  « 


In  May  Tiit  'murgeth  -when  hit  dawes  * .  ^ 
In  dounes  with  this  dueres  plawes  **, 
Ant  Icf  is  lyht  oh  lyhde;    * 
Slofmes  brideth"  on  the  bowes, .      ^ 
Al  this  wylde  why  ties  v'owes. 
So  wel  ych  uhder-fynde. 
The  threfteleue  *"  hym  threteth  fo. 
Away  is  huere  winter  do, 
When  woderoye  yhgeth  fcrly  fere?. 
And  blyleth  oh  huere  wynter  wele. 
That  al  the  wode  ryngeth  j  ' 
The  rofe  rayleth  hir  rode, 
The  leves'  on  the  lyhtewbdc 
Waxen  all.  with  r  will  1 
The.mone  mandeth  hire  bleo 
;  The  iilie  js.  Iplji^m  to  fcho  ^ 
The  fengle  and  the  fiUe 
Wowes  this  wilde  drakes, 
tJDiles  huere  makes. 

As  flreme  that  ftill 

tOody  moneth  fo  doth  mo« 
Ichott  ycham  on  of  tho 
For  love  that  likes  ille. 
The  mone  mandeth  hire  liht. 
When  briddes  fyiigeth  breme^ 
Deawes  donneth  the  donaes 
Deores  with  huere  derne  roimes^ 
Domes  forte  derae, 
Wormes  woweth  uader  cfoude^ 
Wymmen  waxith  wondir  proud^ 

So 
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I     ■ 

So  wel  hyt  wolJbim  feme 
Ytf  me  ftiafl  woQte  willc  q£  on 
This        weak  is  wole  forgoh 
Ant  whyt  in  wode  be  fleme  *. 


<«•     •    .  T    ' 


The  following  hexaftic  on  a  fimiljur  fubjeft,  is  the  product 
of  the  fame  rude  period^  although  the  context  is  rather  more 
intelligible :  but  it  other  wife  deferyes  a  recitaU  as  it  prefents 
an  early  fketch  of  a  favourite  and  faftiionable  flanza. 


*■.' 


Lenten  ys  come,  with  love  to  tonne. 
With  blofm^n  and  with  briddes  ironne. 

That  al  this  blilTe  bryngeth : 
Dayes  ezes  in  this  dales 
Notes  fuete  of  nightingales, 

Vch  foul  fonge  fingeth  *. 

This  fpecimen  will  not  be  improperly  fucceeded  by  the 
following  elegant  lines,  which  a  cotemporary  poet  appears  to 
have  made  in  a  morning  walk  from  Peterborough  on  the 
bleffed  Virgin ;  but  whofe  genius  feems  better  adapted  to 
defcriptive  than  religious  fubjeils. 

Now  ikruketh  rofe  and  lylie  flour. 
That  whilen  ber  that  fuete  favour 

In  fomer,  that  fuete  tyde ; 
Ne  is  no  queue  fo  ftark  ne  ftour, 
Ne  no  luedy  fo  bryht  in  bour 
Thatdcdne  fhal  by  glydej 
Whofo  wol  flefhye  luft  for-gon  and  hevene-blifle  abyde 
On  Jhefu  be  is  thoht  anon,  that  tharled  was  ys  fide  ^ 

To  which  we  may  add  a  fong,  probably  written  by  the 
fame  author,  on  the  five  joys  of  the  blefied  Virgin. 

*  MSS.  ibid,  nt  fnpr.  f.  71.  b.  •  MSS.  ibid.  f.  71.  h.  '  Ibid.  f.  80. 
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Afe  y  me  rod  this  ender  day,     '  '  ^ 

By  grene  wode^  to  feche' jday ; 
Mid  herte  y  thohte  al  on  a  May. 
Suetefte  of  al  thinge  j    .  ^ 
Lithe,  and  ich  on  tell  nlay  ^  of  that  fuete  thingc  *. 


In  the  fame  paftoral  vein,  a  lover,  perhaps  of  the  reign  of 
king  John,  thtis  addreffes  his  miftref^,  ^ whom  .he  fupppfes  to 
be  the  moft' beautiful  girl,  "  Bituenc  Lyncolne  and  Lynde- 
"  feye,'  Nbrthampton  and  Lounde  V' .  >   •  .  .       ,  , 

#      *  t  ■- 

When  the  nytenhale  finges  the  v^odes  waxen  grene, 
Lef,  gras,  and  blofme,  fpririges  in  Avril  y  wene. 
Ant  love  is  to  myn  hartc  gon  virith  cme  fpere  fo  kene 

Nyht  and  day  my  blod  hie  drynkes  myn  hart  deth  me  tene  ^ 

"    '  -'    •  .... 

Nor  are  thefe  verfes  unpleafing  in  fomewhat  the  fame 
meafure.     '  '  " 

My  deth  y  love,  my  lyf  ich  hate  for  a  levedy  fhene, 

Heo  is  brith  fo  daies  liht,  that  is  on  me  wel  fene; 

Al  y  falewe  fo  doth  the  lef  in  fomir  when  hit  is  grene, 

Zef  mi  thoht  helpeth  me  noht  to  whom  fchal  I  me  mene  ? 

Ich  have  loved  at  this  yere  that  y  may  love  na  more, 

Ich  have  liked  moni  fyh,  lemon,  for  thin  pre, 

.  .  .  my  love  never  the  ner  and  that  me  reweth  fore ; 

Suete  lemon,  thenck  on  me  ich  have  loved  the  fore, 

Suete  lemon,  I  preye  the,  of  love  one  Ipeche, 

While  y  lyve  in  worlde  fo  wyde  other  nill  I  feche  ^. 

Another,  in  the  following  little  poem,  enigmatically  com- 
pares his  miflrefs,  whofe  name  feems  to  be  Joan,  to  various 
gems  and  flowers.  The  writer  is  happy  in  his  alliteration, 
and  his  verfes  are  tolerably  harmonious. 

s  MSS.  ibid.  f.  81.  b.        ^  London.        ^  Ibid.  f.  80.  b.        ^  ibid.  f.  80.  b. 
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.   .     .'.  ,  .  .     .  > 

Ic  hot  a  burdc  in  a  hour,,  afe  beryl  fo,  bfyght^ 
Afe  faphyr  in  felver  fcmely  on  fyht, 
Afe  jafpe*  the  gentil  that  lemeth  "  with  lyht, 
'  Afe'  gernet "  in  golde  and  rubye  wel  ryht, . 

Afe  onycle  •  he  is  on  y  holden  on  hyht ; 
-  Afe  diamand  the  dere  in  day  when  he  is  dyht : 
'  He  is  coral  yend  with  Cayfer  and  knyght,* 
Afe  cmeraude  a  monewcii  this  may  haveth  iliyht. 
The  myht  of  the  margaryte  haveth  .this  mai  mere* 
Ffor  charbocele  iche  hire  chafe  bi  chyn  and  bi  chere. 
Hire  rede  ys  as  rofe  that  red  ys  on  ryfe  % 
With  lilye  white  leves  loflTum  he  ys,   ' 
The  primros  he  paffeth,  the  penenke  of  prys, 
With  alifaundre  thareto  ache  and  inys  : 
^  Coynte  as  columbine  fuch  hire '  cande  ys. 
Glad  under  gore  in  gro  arid  in  grys 
Heo  is  blofrae  upon  bleo  brihteft  under  bis 
With  cely4one  ant  fange  as  thou  thi  felf  fys. 
From  Weye  he  is  wifift'  into  Wyrhalc, 
Hire  nome  is  in  a  note  of  thfcf  hyhtegale ; 
In  a  note  is  hire  noriie  neriipneth  hit  non 
Who  fo  ryht  redeth  ronne  to  Johon '. 

The  curious  Harleian  volunie,  to  which  we  are  fo  largely 
indebted^  has  prcferved  a  moral  tale,  a  Comparifon' between 
age  and  youth,  where  the  ftanza  is  remarkably  conftrufted. 
The  various  forts  of  verfification  which  we  have  already  feen, 
evidently  prove,  that  much  poetry  had  been  written,  and  that 
the  art  had  been  greatly  cultivated  before  this  period. 

Herkne  to  my  ron,  r\r   u     77 

^     .  t  ,1  Of  elde  al  bou  yt  ires. 

As  ich  ou  tell  con,    ^  ^    ^. 

^  Jafpcr.  °»  Streams,  fluncs.  p  Quaint.  n  White  complexion  • 

■      Garnet.  «  Onyx.  '  Branch.  •  MSS.  ibid.  £.63, 
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Of  a  mody  mon,       «  .t     •  t      , 

Hihte  Maximion,      "^"^  *"^^«'  ^'• 

Clerc  he  was  ful  god,         ,,     »    ,     , 

So  moni  mon  undirftod,  ^'^  ^^  ^  '^  «'"  ^' 

For  the  fame  reafon  a  fort  of  elegy  on  our  Saviour's  cru- 
cifixion Ihould  not  be  omitted.    It  begins  thus : 

1 

I  fyke  when  y  finge  for  /brewe  that  y  fe 
When  y  with  wypinge  bihold  upon  the  tre. 
Ant  fe  Jhefu  the  fuete 
Is  heft  blod  for-lete. 

For  the  love  of  me ; 
Ys  woundes  waxen  wete, 
Thei  wepen,  ftill  and  mete,  • 

Marie  rcweth  me '. 

Nor  an  alliterative  ode  on  heaven,  death,  judgement,  &c. 

Middel-erd  fof  mon  was  mad, 
Un  mihti  aren  is  mefte  mede. 
This  hedy  hath  on  honde  yhadj 
That  hevene  hem  is  hafte  to  hedc. 
Jch  erde  a  bliffe  budel  us  bade,        ^    •,    ,      , 
The  -dreri  domefdai  to  drede,  ^'^  ^  ^^  "^^  ^' 

Of  fmful  fauhting  fone  he  fad. 
That  deme  doth  this  deme  dede. 
This  wrakefall  werkcs  under  wede. 
In  foule  foteleth  fone  '. 

Many  of  thefe  meafures  were  adopted  from  the  French 
chanfons  *.    I  will  add  one  or  two  more  fpecimens, 

« Ibid.  f.  83.    « Ibid.  f.  80.    » Ibid.  f.  6i.  b.    »  See  MSS.  Harl.  tit  foph  f.  49. 76. 
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On  our  Saviour's  Paffion  and  Death«  ' 

Jcfu  for  thi  muchele  might 

Thou  »cf  U8  of  thi  grace. 
That  we  mowe  day  and  nyht 

Thenken  of  thi  face. 
In  myn  hert  it  doth  me  god. 
When  y  thenke  on  Jhefii  Hod 

That  ran  down  bi  ys  fydej 
From  is  harte  doune  to  ys  fote. 
For  ous^  he  fpradde  is  harte  hlode> 

His  wondes  were  fo  wyde  ^^ 

On  the  fame  fubjeft. 

Lutel  wot  hit  any  mon 

Hou  love  hym  haveth  j  bounde. 
That  for  us  o  the  rode  ron, 

Ant  boht  us  with  is  wonde ; 
The  love  of  him  us  haveth  y  maked  found,. 
And  y  caft  the  grimly  goft  to  ground  : 
Ever  and  oo,  nyht  and  day,  he  haveth  us  in  bis  thohte^ 
He  nul  nout  leofe  that  he  fi>  deore  hoht  \ 

The  following  are  on  love  and  gallantry.  The  poet,  named 
Richard,  profefies  himfelf  to  have  been  a  great  writer  of  love* 

fongs. 

Weping  haveth  myn  wonges  wet. 

For  wilked  worke  ant  wone  of  wyt, 
Unblithe  y  be  tyl  y  ha  bet, 

Bruches  broken  afe  bok  by t : 
Of  levedis  love  that  y  ha  let. 

That  lemeth  al  with  luefly  lyt, 
Ofte  in  fonge  y  have  hem  fet, 

That  is  unfemly  ther  hit  fyt. 

>Ibid.  f.79.    Probably  dus  foiiff  hat        occur,  burlefqned  and  parodied,  by  a  wii- 
^en  fomewliat  modemifed  by  tranfcnbers.         tcr  of  the  fryng  age. 


been  fomewhat  modemifed  by  tranfcnbers.        ter  of  the  fryng  age, 
*  Ibid.  f.  laS.    Thefe  lines  afterwards 
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Hit  fyt  and  feinethe  noht, 
Ther  hit  ys  fdd  in  fong 
•  That  J  have  of  them  wroht, 
Y  wis  hit  19  all  wrong  \ 

It  was  cuftomary  with  the  early  fcribes,  when  ftanzas 
cohfifted  of  ihort  lines,  to  throw  tibem  together  like  profe. 
As  thus: 

"  A  wayle  whiyt  as  whalles  bon  j  a  grein  in  golde  that 
**  godly  flion  |  a  tortle  that  min  hart  is  on  j  in  tonnes  trewe  | , 
*'  Hire  gladihip  nes  never  gon  |  while  y  may  glewe  \*' 

Sometimes  they  wrote  three  or  four  vcrfes  together  at 
one  line. 

With  longynge  y  am  lad  |  on  molde  y  waxe  mad  |  a  maide 

marredi  me, 
Y  grede  y  grone  un  glad  |  for  felden  y  am  iad  |  that  femly 

for  te  fee. 
Levedi  thou  rewtf  me  |  to  routhe  thou  haveft  me  rad  1  be 

bote  of  that  y  bad  |  my  fyf  is  long  on  the  % 

Again, 

Mod  i  rydden  by  rybbes  dale  {  widle  wymmen  for  te  wale  | 

.  ant .  wclde  wreek  ich  wolde  : 
Founde  were  the  feireft  on  I  that  ever  was  mad  of  blod  ant 
bon  j  in  boure  beft  with  bolde  *. 

This  mode  of  writing  is  not  uncommon  in  antient  manii- 
fcripts  of  French  poetiry.  And  fome  critics  may  be  inclined 
to  ful^eft,  that  the  vcrfes  which  we  call  Alexandrine,  acci- 
dentally aflumed  their  form  merely  from  the  praftice  of  ab- 
furd  tranfcribcrs,  who  frugally  chofe  to  fill  their  pages  to  the 
extremity,  and  violated  the  metrical  ftrufturc  for  the  fake 


•  Ibid.f.66. .      ^  lb  fopr.  f.  67.        «  Ibiik-^  b.        ^Ibkl  f.66. 
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of  faving  their  vellum.  It  is  certain,  that  the  common  ftanza 
of  four  fliort  lines  may  be  reduced  into  two  Alexandrines, 
and  on  the  contrary.  I  have  befwe  obferved,  that  the  Saxon 
poem  cited  by  Hickes,  confifting  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  flanzas,  is  written  in  flanzas  in  the  Bodleian,  and  in 
Alexandrines  in  the  Trinity  manufcript  at  Cambridge^  How 
it  came  originally  from  the  poet  I  will  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine. 

Our  early  poetry  often  appears  in  fatirical  pieces  on  the 
eftablifhed  and  eminent  profeffions.  And  the  writers,  as  we 
have  already  feen,  fucceeded  not  amifs  when  they  cloathed 
their  fatire  in  allegory.  But  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
fcurrilous  and  illiberal  than  their  fatires  when  they  defcend 
to  mere  invedive.  In  the  Britifli  Mufeum,  among  other 
examples  which  I  could  mention,  we  have  a  fatirical  ballad  on 
the  lawyers  %  and  another  on  the  clergy,  or  rather  fome  par- 
ticular bifhop.    The  latter  begins  thus : 

Hyrd-mcn  hatieth  ant  vch  mones  hyne,. 
For  ever  uch  a  parosfhe  heo  polketh  in  pyne. 
Ant  claftreth  wyf  heore  celle : 
Nou  wol  vch  fol  clerc  that  is  fayly 
Wend  to  the  bysfhop  ant  bugge  bayly, 
Nys  no  wyt  in  is  nolle  ^ 

The  elder  French  poetry  abounds  ia  allegorical  fatire  :  andi 
I  doubt  not  that  the  author  of  the  fatire  on  the  monaftic 
profeffion,  cited  above,  copied  fome  French  fatire  on  the 
fubjeft.  Satire  was  one  fpecies  of  the  poetry  of  the  Proven- 
cial  troubadours.  Anfelm  Favditt,  a  troubadour  of  the  ele- 
venth  century,  who  will  again  be  mentioned,  wrote  a  fort  of 
fatirical  drama,  called  the  Heresy  of  the  Fathers,  Here- 
GiA  DEL  pREYREs,  a  ridicule  on  the  council  which  coa- 
derailed  the  Albigenfes.  ^The  papal  legates  often  fell  under 

'  MSS.  nt  Apr.  f.  70.  k  '  lUd.  f.  71. 

the 
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the  lafh  of  thefe  poets ;  whoie  favour  they  were  ob%ed  to 
court,  but  in  vain,  by  the  promife  of  ample  gratuities*. 
Hugues  de  Bercy»  a  French  rnohk^  wrote  in  the  twdfth  cen- 
tury a  very  lively  aridfevere  fatirer;  in  which  no  perfon,  not 
even  himfelf,  w&s '  fpared^  and  which  he  called  the  Bible, 
as  containing  nothing  but  truth  ^. 

,Ia  the  Harleian  xnanufcripts  I  find  an  .  ancient .  Erench 
poem,  yet  refpefting  England,  which  is  a  humorous  pane-- 
gyric  on  a  new  religious  order  called  Le  Ordre  de/bel.  Eyse.. 
This  i&  the  exprdivun- 

Qui  vodra  a  moi  entendre: 
Oyr  purra  e  aprendre 
L^eftoyre  de  un  Ordre  Novel 
Qe^mout  eft  delitous  bel.. 

The  poet  ingenioufly  feigns,  that  his  new  monaftic  order 
confifts  of  the  moft  eminent  nobility  and  gentry  of  bothe 
fexes,  who  inhabit  the  nK>nafteries  affigned  to  it  promifcu- 
oufly ;  and  that  no  perfon  is  excluded  from  thia  eftablifh- 
ment  who  can-fupport  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.  They  are 
bound  by^  their  ftatutes  to  live  in  perpetual  idlenefs  and  lux- 
ury :  and  the  fatyrift  refers  them  for  a  pattern  or  rule  of  prac- 
tice in  thefe  important  articles^  to  the  raonafteries-  of  Sem- 
pringham  in^  Lincolnftiire,  Beverley  in  Yorkfhire,  the  Knights- 
Hofpitalers,  and  many  other  religious  orders  then  flourifh- 
ing  in  England  ^ 

When  we  confidfer  the  feudal  manners-,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  our  Norman  anceftors,  their  love  of  military  glory^, 
the  enthuiiafm  with  which  they  engaged  in  the  crufades, 
and  the  wonders  to  which,  they  muft  have  been  familiarifed*' 
from  thofe  eaftem  enterprifes,  we  naturally  fuppofe,  what 
will  hereafter  be  more  particularly  proved,  that  their  retinuesr: 

«  Fontendle,«  Hift.  Thcatr.  Fr.  p.  i8,  ''Sec  Fauchctt,  Rec.  p.  15  u 

tdit.  1742%.  *  MSS.  ibid.  f.  lai. 

abounded. 
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obdiznAtd  with  ninflreb  and  harpers,  and  thlt  ^eur  cliief 
entertaittiQeitt  was  to.  Ikilen  to  the  recital  of  romantic  and 
martvaH  adventures.  But  I  have  heen  much  difappointed  in 
mj^  iearchcs  after  the  metrical  tales  which  muft  have  pre- 
vaikd  ia  their  tinies^  Moft  of  thofe  old  heroic  fi>ngs  are 
periflied^  together  with  the  ftatety  caftles  in  whofe  halts  they 
were  fung.  Yet  they  are  not  fa  totally  loft  as  we  may  be 
apt  to  imagine.  Many  of  them  ftill  partly  exift  in  the  old 
Engliih  metrical  romances,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  their 
proper  places  i  yet  divefted  of  their  original  form,  poliAied 
in  their  ftyle,  adorned  with  new  incidents^  fucceffively  mo- 
demifed  by  repeated  tranfcription  and  recitation^  and  retain- 
ing little  more  than  the  outlines  of  the  original  compoiition. 
This  has  not  been  the  cafe  of  the  legendary  and  other  reli- 
gious poems  written  foon  after  the  conqueft,  manufcripts 
of  which  abound  in  our  libraries.  From  the  nature  of  their 
fubjeft  they  were  lefs  popular  and  ccHnmon ;  and  being  lefs 
frequently  recited,  became  leis  liable  to  perpetual  innovation 
or  alteration. 

The  moft  antient  Engliih  metrical  iiomance  which  I  caa 
lUfcover,  is  entitled  the  Geste  op  King  Horn.  It  was  evi-> 
dently  written  after  the  crufades  had  begun,  is  mentioned 
by  Chauf  ^r  \  and  probably  flill  remains  in  its  original  ftate.. 
I  will  firft  give  the  fubftance  of  the  ftory,  and  afterwarda 
a4d  fome  fpecimens  of  the  cotnpofttion.  But  I  muft  premiie,. 
that  this  ftory  occurs  in  very  old  French  metre  in  the  manu*- 
fcripts  of  the  Britifti  Mufeum  \  fo  that  probably  it  is  a 
tranflation:  a  circunUtance  which  will  thr^w  light  on  aiD 
argument  purfucd  hereafter,  proving  that  moft  of  our  me-, 
trical  romances  are  tranflated  from  the  French.  , 

Mury,  king  of  the  Saracens,  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Sud« 
4enei  where  he  kills  the  king  named  Allof.  The  queen, 
Godylt,  efcapes  j  but  Mury  feizes  on  her  fon  Home,  a  beau- 

^  Rim.  Thop.  3402..  Unw  >  MSS«  Harl.  527.  b.  f.  59.  Cod.  membK.' 

tiful 
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tiftil  y pul^  ^Ig)e4  fift^ejti  year$»  and  pats  him  Into  ^  saliey, 
with  two  of  hi$  p^ay-fellows,  Achulph^  and  Pyfeenyld :  th^ 
vefl?l  being  driven  on.  the  coaft  of  the  kingdom  <if  Weft* 
neffe,  the  young  prince  is  found  by  Aylm*?  king  of  that 
country,  brought  to  courts  and  delivered  t<>,  Athtlbrus  hi  J 
ftewardj  to  be  educated  in  bawling,  harping,  tilting,  and 
other  courtly  accomplifhments.  Here  the  pfincefs.  Rymenikt 
falls  in  love  with  him,  declares  her  pafiion,  Snd  is  betrothed; 
Home, .  in  confequence  of  this  ,  engagement^  leaves.  th« 
princefs  for  feven  years  j  to  demonftrate,  according  to  ther 
ritual  of  chivalry,  that  by  fceking  epd  accompiiihlilg  xldn- 
gerous  enterprifes  he  deferved  her  affc£Hon-  He  proves  a 
moft  valorous  and  invincible  knight :  and  at  the  end  of  feven 
years,  having  killed  king  Mury,  recovered  his  father's  king- 
dom, and  atchieved  many  iignal  exploits^  recovers  the  prin*» 
cefs  Rymenild  from  th«  hands  of  his  treacherous  knight 
and  companion  Fykenyld ;  carries  her  in  triumph  to  hisr* 
own  country,  and  there  reigns  with  her  in  great  fplendoE 
and  profperity.     The  poem,  itfclf  begins  and  proceeds  thus  :. 

AUe  heo  ben  blythei  that  to  my  fonge.ylythe  "': 

A  fonge  yet  ulle  ou  finge  of  AllofF  the  god  kynge, 

Kynge  he  was  by  wefte  the  whiles  hit  y  lefte ; 

And  Godylt  his  gode  qjaene,  no  feyrore  myhte  bene. 

Ant  huere  fbne  hihte  Home,  feyrore  childe  ne  myhte  be  boriie  :^ 

For  rcyne  ne  myhte  by  ryne  ne  fonne  myhte  ftiine 

Feyror  chrlde  than  he  was^  bryht  fo  ever  eny  glas. 

So  whyte  fo  eny  lilye  floure,  fo  tok  red  was  his  colour^ 

He  was  feyre  ant  eke  bold,  and  of  fyfteene  wynter  old,.    . 

This  non  his  yliche  in  none  kinges  ryche. 

Tueye  feren "  he  hadde,  that  he  with  him  ladde, 

Al  rychemenne  fonne,  and  al  fuyth  feyre  gromes,. 

Weth  hem  forte  pley  anufte  *  he  loved  tueye,. 


^  Uftau  *  Companiont.-  *  Afiiq|»- 

That 
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That  on  vras  hciten  Achulph  child)  £(ii^  that  other  tfykenild/ 

Aculph  was  the  heft,  and  Ffykenyld  the  wcrfte, 

Yt  was  upon  a  fomerfday  alfo,  as  ich  «nc  telle  may, 

Allof  the  gode  kynge  rode  upon  his  pleying, 

Bi  the  fe  fide,  there  he  was  woned  to  ride  j 

With  him  ne  ryde  hot  tuo,  at  to  felde  hue  were  tho :  . 

He  fond  bi  the  ftronde,  aryved  on  is  lond, 

Shipes  fyftene  of  Sarazins  kene : 

He  aiked  what  hue  fohten  other  on  his  lond  brohten. 

But  I  haften  to  that  part  of  the  ftory  where  prince  Hornc 
appears  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Weftncfle. 

# 

The  kyng  com  into  hall,  among  his  Jcnyghtes  alle, 
Forth  he  cleped  Athelbrus,  his  ftewarde,  Kim  feyde  thmx 
Steward  tal  thou  here  my  fundling  for  to  lere, 
Of  fome  myftei^e  of  woode  and  of  ryvere  **, 
And  toggen  othe  harpe  with  is  nayles  (harpe  \ 
"  And  teche  at  the  liftes  that  thou  ever  wiftes, 
Byfore  me  to  kexven^  and  of  my  courfe  to  ferven ', 


«c 
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P  So  Rpbert  de  Srunne  of  king  Mariaiu 
Hcame's  Rob.  Gloc.  p.  622. 

— Marian  faire  in  chere 
He  couthe  of  wod  and  ryveie 
In  aile  maner  of  venrie,  &c. 

<i  In  another  part  of  the  poem  he  is  in-  . 
troduccd  playing  on  his  harp. 

Home  fett  hi  abenche,  his  harpe  he  gan 

denche. 
He  made  Rymenild  a  lay  ant  he  feide 

weilaway»  &c. 

In  the  chamber  of  a  biftiop  of  Winchefter 
at  Merdon  caflle,  now  ruined,  we  £nd 
mention  made  of  benches  only.  Comp.  MS. 
5.  Gervcys,  Epifcop.  Winton  1266.  "  li- 
**  dem  red.  comp.  de  ii.  mends  in  aula  ad 
*'  magnum  defcum.  £t  de  iii.  menfis,  ex 
**  una  parte,  et  ii.  menfis  ex  altera  parte 
^'  cum  treflellis  in.jioliu    £t  de  i.  menia 


"*<  cum  treflellis  In  camera  dom.  epircopi« 
**  Et  v^/ormU  in  eadem  camera."  Defitu^ 
in  old  Enffliih  dees^  is  properly  a  canopy 
over  the  high  table.  See  a  curious  account 
of  the  goods  in  the  palace  of  the  hiihop 
of  Nivemois  in  France,  in  the  year  1287, 
in  Montf.  Cat.  MSS.  ii.  p.  984.  cot.  2. 

^  According  to  the  rules  of  chivalry, 
every  knight  before  his  .aeation  pafTed 
through  two  offices.  He  was  firft  a  page : 
and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  he  viras  formal* 
ly  admitted  an  efquire.  llie  efquires  were 
divided  into  feveral  departments ;  that  of 
the  body,  of  the  chamber,  of  the  ftable, 
and  the  carving  efquire.  The  latter  flood 
in  the  kail  at  dinner,  where  he  carved  the 
diBerent  difhes  wjith  proper  fldl)  and  su^ 
drefs,  anddire£ted  the  diihibution  of  them 
among  the  guefts.  The.  inferior  offices  had 
alfo  dieir  refpe^ive  efquires.  Mem.  anc. 
Cheval.  i.  16.  feq. 

"  Ant 
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'*  Ant  his  feren  devyfc  without  other  furmiie  5 

^'  Horne-childe^  thou  underftond^  teche  hym  of  harpe  and 

fonge." 
Athelbrus  gon  Icren  Home  and  hyfe  feren ; 
Home  mid  herte  laghte  al  that  mon  hym  taghte^ 
Within  court  and  withoute,  and  overall  aboute, 
Lovede  men  Horne-child,  and  mofl:  him  loved  Ymenild 
The  kinges  o wne  dothter,  for  he  was  in  hire  thohte. 
Hire  loved  him  in  hire  mod,  for  he  was  faire  and  eke  gode. 
And  that  tyne  ne  dorfte  at  worde  and  myd  hem  fpek  ner  a 

worde, 
Ne  in  the  halle,  amonge  the  knyhtes  alle, 
Hyre  forewe  and  hire  payne  nolde  never  fayne, 
Bi  daye  ne  bi  nyhte  for  here  fpekc  ne  myhte. 
With  Home  that  was  fo  feir  and  fre,  tho  hue  ne  myhte  with 

him  be ; 
In  herte  hue  had  care  and  wo,  aiid  thus  hire  bihote  hire  tho : 
Hue  (ende  hyre  fonde  Athelbrus  to  honde^ 
That  he  come  here  to,  and  alfo  childe  Home  do. 
In  to  hire  boure,  for  hue  bigon  to  loure, 
And  the  fond  *  fayde,  that  feek  was  the  mayde. 
And  bed  hym  quyke  for  hue  nis  non  blyke. 
The  ftewarde  was  in  huerte  wo,  for  he  wift  whit  he  fhulde  do. 
That  Ryihenyld  byfohte  gret  wonder  him  thohte ; 
About  Home  he  yinge  to  boure  forte  bririge. 
He  thohte  en  his  mode  hit  nes  for  none,  gode ; 
He  toke  with  him  another,  Athulph  Home's  brother  *, 
*'  Athulph,  quoth  he,  ryht  anon  thou  (halt  with  me  to  inmre 

gon, 
"  To  fpeke  with  Rymenyld  ftille,  and  to  wyte  hire  wille, 
"  Thou  art  Home's  yliche,  thou  Ihalt  hire  by  fuyke^ 
"  Sore  me  adrede  that  hire  wil  Horne  mys  rede/* 
Athelbras  and  Athulf  tho  to  hire  boure  both  ygo, 

*  Meffenger.  <  Compouans  friead* 

Vol.  I.  G  Upon 
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Upon  Athulf  childe  Rymenilde  con  wox  wilde^ 

Hue  wende  Home  it  were,  that  hue  hadde  there  > 

Hue  fetten  adown  ftille,  and  feyden  hire  wille. 

In  her  armes  tweye  Athulf  (he  con  kye, 

"  Home,  quoth  heo,  wellong  I  have  lovede  thee  ftrong^ 

«*  Thou  flialt  thy  truth  plyht  in  myne  honde  with  ryht, 

"  Me  to  fpoufe  welde  ajwi  iche  the  loverde  to  heldc**' 

So  ftille  fo  hit  were,  Achulf  feide  in  her  ere, 

"  Ne  tel  thou  no  more  fpcche  may  y  the  byieche 

<«  Tid  tale— thou  linne,  for  Home  hia  nomt  his  ynne,  fcc.** 

At  length  the  princefs  finds  ihe  has  been  deceived,  the 
flewai'd  is  feverely  reprimanded,  and  prince  Home  is  brought 
to  her  chamber  -,  when,  (ays  the  poet. 

Of  is  fayre  fyhte  al  that  boure  gan  lyhte  \ 

It  is  the  force  of  the  ftory  in  thefe  pieces  that  chiefly  en- 
gages our  attention.  The  minftrels  had  no  idea  of  conduft- 
ing  and  defcribing  a  delicate  fituation.  The  general  mantiers 
were  grofs,  and  the  arts  pf  writing  unknown.  Yet  this 
fimplicity  fometimes  picafes  more  than  the  moft  artificial 
touches.  In  the  mean  time,  the  piftures  of  antient  manners 
prefented  by  thefe  early  writers,  ftrongly  interelV  the  ima- 
gination: efpccially  as  havmg  the  fame  uncommon  merit 
with  the  pictures  of  manners  in  Hpmer,  that  of  being 
founded  in  truth  and  reality,  and  aftually  painted  from  the 
life.  To  talk  of  the  groffnefs  and  abfurdity  of  fuch  manners 
is  Httle  to  the  purpofe  j  the  poet  is  only  concerned  in  the 
juftnefs  and  faithfulnefs  of  the  reprefentation. 

"  MSS.  ibid.  f.  83.    Where  die  title  is  Hcru'childe  and  Midden  lUfutfeh    Tke  be- 

written,    «'  ^  gefte  of  l^ge  Bmm.^*,  pxxm^ 
There  is  a  copy,  much  aiteted  and  mo-  Mi  leve  fiende  dere, 

demifed,  in  the  Advocates  Kbrary  at  Edin-  Herben  and  ye  ihaU  here, 

bnrgh,  W.  4.  u  Numb,  xxxiv.  The  title 

ft 
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SECT.       I. 


HITHERTO  we  have  been  engaged  in  examining  the 
ftate  of  our  poetry  from  the  conqueft  to  the  year  1200, 
or  rather  afterwards.  It  will  appear  to  have  made  no  very 
rapid  improvement  from  that  period.  Yet  as  we  proceed, 
we  fhall  find  the  language  lofing  much  of  its  antient  barba- 
rifm  and  obfcurity,.  and  approaching  mor^  nearly  to  the 
dialed  of  modem  times. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third,  a  poem 
occurs,  the  date  of  which  may  be  d^ermined  with  fome 
degree  of  certainty.  It  is  a  fatirical  ibng,  ojc  ballad,  written 
by  one  of  the  acUierents  of  Simon  de  Montfort  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter,  a  powerful  baron,  foon  after  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
which  was  fought  in  the  year  1 264,  and  proved  very  fatal  to 
the  interefts  of  the  king.  In  this  decifive  aftion,  Richard 
king  of  the  Romans,  his  brother  Henry  the  third,  and  prince 
Edward,  with  many  others  of  the  royal*  party,  were  taken 
prifoners. 

I. 

Sitteth  iMle  ftiUe,  ant  herkeneth  to  me : 
The  kynge  of  Aksiai^gnft  %  bi  mi  leaute  ^ 
Thritti  thoufent  pound  afkede  he 
For  te  make  the  pees  ^  in  the  coiuitce  \ 

And  fo  (b  he  dude  more. 
Richard,  thah  *  thou  be  ever  tiicchard  ^, 

Tri£lhen  (hall  thou  never  more. 


*  The  king  of  the  Romans.  ^  Loyalty.  <  Peace. 

^  The  bamt  aade  this  offer  of  thirty  thoo&nd  pooncb  to  Richard. 
«  ThoH^.  ^  Tfeacheions. 

G  2  XL  Richard 
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n. 

Richard  of  Alemaigne,  whil  that  he  was  kying. 
He  fpende  al  is  trefour  opon  fwyvyng, 
Haveth  he  nout  of  Walingford  oferlyng  ■, 
Let  him  habbe,  afe  he  brew,  bale  to  dryng  *, 

Maugre  Wyndefore  *. 
Richard,  thahthou,  &;c. 

m. 

The  kyng  of  Alemaigne  wende  do  fill  wel  *, 
He  faifede  the  mulne  for  a  caftel  *, 
With  hare "  fharpe  fwerdes  he  grounde  the  ftel. 
He  wende  that  he  fayles  were  mangonel  V 
To  help  Wyndefore. 
Richard,  thah  thou,  &c. 

IV. 

The  kyilg  of  Alemaigne  gederede  •  ys  oft, 
Makede  hym  a  caftel  of  a  mulne  poft  ^ 


<  Ovirijng,  i.  e.  faperioor.  But  perhaps 
the  word  is  ofterlyne,  ^teftgrlyngy  a  Fref&ch 
piece  of  money.  Wallingford  was  one  of 
the  honours  conferred  on  Richard,  at  his 
marriage  with  Sanchia  daaghter  .of  the 
count  of  Provence. 

^  **  1^  him  have,  at  Jie  brews,  poiTon, 
"  to  drink."  ^ 

^  ^^ndfbr-cafUe  was  one  of  the  king'j 
chief  fortreiTes. 

^  "  Thought  to  do  full  well," 

'  Some  tfld  dironides  xelate,  that  at  the 
iNittle  of  Lewes  Richard  was  taken  in  a 
windnEiill.  Heame  MSS.  CoH.  Toi.  io6. 
p.  62.  Robert  of  GlonceAer  mentions  the 
same  circnmftance,  edit  Heame,  p.  547, 

The  kin^  of  Akmaigne  was  in  a  -wind* 
rnoUe  inome. 


Ridiard  and  prince  Edward  took  ihelter  a 
theGrey-fiiars  atLewes,  butwere  afterwuda 
imprifoned  in  the  caftle  of  Wallingfbrd. 
See  Heame's  Laagtoft,  GloC  p.  €\6. 
And  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  548.  Robert  de 
Bnmne,  a  poet  of  ^om  I  (hall  (peak  at 
Jaige  in  his.  proper  place,  tranilates  the 
■ontet  of  this  oattle  with  fome  fpirxt,  edit. 
Heame,  p*  217. 

Symon  com  to  the  felde,  and  pat  up  his 

banere. 
The  king  fchewed  forth  liis  fchelde,  his 

-dragon  ful  anfiere ; 
The  kyng  faide  on  hie,   Simon  .ie$  ^cm 

Jefie^  &C« 

"  Their.  '^  3attering-rams. 

» 'Gathered.  f  Mill-poft. 

Wcndc 
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Wende  with  is  prade  %  ant  is  muckele  boft^ 
Brohte  from  Almayne  mony  fori  goft  \ 
To  ftore  Wyndefore. 
Richard^  thah  thou,  &c«^ 

V. 

By  god  that  is  aboven  ous  he  dude  muche  fynae. 
That  let  paiTen  over  fee  thfi  erl  of  Waryaine ' : 
He  hath  robbed  Engeload^  the  mores,  ant  the  feaM^ 
'Mie  gold,  ant  the  felver,  and  y-boren  henne^ 
For  love  of  Wyndefore. 
Richard^  thahthou^  &c«. 

Syre  Simonde  de  Mountfort  hath  fuore  bi  ys  chyn^ 
Hevede  *  he  nou  here  the  erle  of  Waryn, 
£huld  he  never  more  come  to  is  yn  ", 
Ne  with  (helde,  ne  with  fpere,  ne  with  other  gyn "% 
To  help  of  Wyndefore  ; 
Richard)  thah  thou,  txjz^ 

VIL 

5ire  Simond  de  Montfort  hath  Iwore  bi  ys  fot, 
Hevede  he  nou  here  Sire  Hue  of  de  Bigot^ 


^  Pride*  fifinifs  moft  of  tfaem  fbon  aefer  he  landed 

'  fie  broaght  ^nfithliiin  many  foneijgnen^  in  Emrland. 

<when  he  returned  to  England,  from  taking  ^  'Ae  earl  of  Warren  and  Sony^  and 

pofieffion  of  his  dignity  of  4cing  of  the  Hogh  le  Bigot  the  king's  jufHciary,  men* 

Romans.    This  gave  mat  offence  to  the  tioned  in  the  feventh  ibnza,  had  fled  into 

i>arons.    It  is  here  inSnuated,  that  he  in-  France. 

tended  to  garrifonWindfor-cafUe  with  theft  ^  Had.        *  Habitation^  home* 

Ji>reignoi|8.    The  IxironA  obUged  him  to  ^  £ngine.  Weapon^ 

At 
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AI  he  (huldc  grante  hen  twelfemonth  fcot  * 
Shulde  he  never  moi'e  with  his  fot  pot^ 
To  help  Wyndefore.  . 
Richard  thah  thou,  &x« 

Thefe  popular  rhymes  had  probably  no  fmall  influence 
in  encouraging  Leicefter's  partifans,  and  diffufing  his  fac- 
tion. There  is  (bme  humour  in  imagining  that  Richard 
fuppofed  the  windmill  to  which  he  retreated,  to  be  a  forti- 
fication; and  that  he  believed  the  {ails  of  it  to  be  military 
engines.  In  the  manufcripfe  from  which  this  fpecimen  is 
tranfcribed,  immediately  follows  a  fpng  in  French,  feemingly 
written  by  the  fame  poet,  on  the  battle  of  Evefham,  fought 
the  following  year ;  in  which  Leicefter  was  killed,  and  his 
rebellious  barons  defeated  \  Our  poet  looks  upon  his  hero 
as  a  martyr;  and  particularly  laments  the  lofs  of  Henry 
his  fon,  and  Hugh  le  Defpenfer  jufticiary  of  England.  He 
concludes  with  an  Englifh  ftanza,  much  in  the  llyle  and 
ipirit  Qf  thofe  laft  quoted, 

A  learned  and  ingenious  writer,  in  a  work  which  places 
the  ftudy  of  the  law  in  a  new  light,  and  proves  it  to  be  an 
entertaining  hiftory  of  manners,  has  obferved,  that  this 
ballad  on  Richard  of  Alemaigne  probably  occafioned  a  ftatute 
againft  libels  in  the  year  1275,  under  the  title,  "  Againft 
*'  flanderoQ^  reports,  qj;  tales  tp  caufe  difcord  bi^twixt  king 
"  and  people  \''  That  this  ipirit  was  growing  to  an  extra- 
vagance which  deferved  to  be  checked,  we  fhall  have  occafion 
to  bring  fiu'thcr  prcx)f§, 

I  mufl  not  pafs  over  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third,  who 
died  in  the  year  1 272,  without  obferving,  that  this  monarch 

<  Year's  tax.     I  had  tranfcribed  this     .  Ckan^ter  meftoit  I  looa  ever  k  mt  \  enOQ 

ballad  from  tke  Qntiiti  Miifeum,  aod  writ-  dare  laagage, 

ten  thefe  few  curfory  cxplsMiatioos,  before  To^enplttraimt  |  fuft  fet  le  chaunt  |  deiUtt* 

I  knew  that  it  was  printed  in  the  fecond  tre  duz  Baronage,  Sec. 

edition  of  dodor  Percy's  ballads,  ii.  I.  See  *  Observations    upon  the   Sta- 

MSS.  Harl.  at  fupr.  £.58.  b.  tvtbs,  chibpjly  thb  morb  ancient, 

^  f.  59.    Itbegins,  Ac.  edit*  1766.  p.  71. 

•entertained 
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entertained  in  his  court  a  pOet  with  a  Certain  falary,  whofe 
name  was  Henry  de  Avranches  \  And  although  this  poet 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  moft  probably  wrote  in  French,  yet 
this  firft  inftance  of  an  officer  who  was  afterwards,  yet 
with  fufficient  impropriety,  denominated  2l  poet  laureate  in  the 
Engliih  court,  defervedly  claims  particular  notice  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  annals.  He  is  called  Mafter  Henry  the  Verji^ 
fier  ^  :  which  appellation  perhaps  implies  a  different  cha* 
rafter  from  the  royal  Minjlrel  or  Jofulator.  The  king's 
treafurers  are  ordered  to  pay  this  Mafier  Henry  one  hundred 
fliillings,  which  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  a  year's  ftipend,  in 
the  year  1251  *.  And  again  the  fame  precept  occurs  under 
the  year  1249  ^  Our  Mafter  Henry,  it  feems,  had  in  fome 
of  his  verfes  refleftcd  on  the  rufticity  of  the  Cornifh  men. 
This  infult  was  refented  in  a  Latin  fatire  now  remaining, 
written  by  Michael  Blaunpayne,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  and 
recited,  by  the  author  in  the  prefence  of  Hugh  abbot  of 
Wcftminfter,  Hugh  de  Mortimer  official  of  the  archbiihop 
of  Canterbury,  the  bifhop  ele6t  of  Winchefter,  and  the 
biftop  of  Rochefter  \     While  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  Verjifier 


*  See  Carcw's  Sorv.  Cornw.  p.  5S  edit. 
1602. 

*»  Henry  of  Huntingdon  fays,  that  Walo 
Verjificator  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Henry  the 
firn.  And  that  the  fame  Walo  VerfifcaHr 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  park  which  that  king 
made  at  Woodftock.  Apud  Leland's  Col- 
ledlan.  vol.  ii.  30J.  i.  197.  edit.  1770. 
Perhaps'  he  wus  in  the  department  of  Henry 
mentioned  in  the  text.  One  Gnalo,  a 
Latin  poet,  who  flourifhed  about  this  time» 
is  mentioned  by  Bale,  iii»  5.  and  Pitts,  p. 
935.  He  ifi  coBisiended  in  the  Policha- 
TicoN.  A  copy  of  his  Latin  hexaotetri- 
cal  fatire  on  the  monks  is  printed  by  Ma« 
diiai  Fladufiy  among  mifcellaneous  Latin 
poems  Z>^  cwrapu  RctUJue  ftatu^  p.  489, 
Bafil.  1557. odk 

«^  "  Magiftw)  Henrico  Verfificatori.'*  Sec 
Madox.  Hift.  Excheq.  p.  268. 

'  Ibid.  p.  674.  In  MSS.  Digb.  Bibl. 
Bodl.     I  find,  in  John  of  Hovedcn's  Salu" 


tationu    quinquaginta    Maria* 


f< 


Mag. 


*'   HenricUS,  VBRSIPICATOA  MAGNVS,.d* 

"  B.  Virgine,  &c." 

«  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Arch.  Bodl.  29,  in 
per^m.  410.  viz.  *<  Verfos  magiibi  Michae* 
*'  lis  Comobienfis  contra  Mag.  Henricum^ 
^  Abricenfem  coram  'dom.  Hngone  abbate 
"  Welbnon.  ct  aliis."  fol.  81.  b.  Princ. 
**  Arc  HI  POET  A  vide  quod  non  fit  cu- 
<*  ra  tibi  de.*'  See  alfo  fol.  83.  b.  Again,. 
ibl.  85. 

Pendo  pocta  prius  te  diximus  Archipob- 

TAM, 

Quampro  pofHco  nunc  didmuscfle  poetam,. 

Imo  poeticulum,  &c. 

Archipoeta  means  here  the  king^f  chief  poet  ^ 

Li  another  place  our  Corni(h  iktirift'thos 
attacks  mailer  Henry's  perfon. 

Eil  tibi  gamba  capri,  cms-  pafleriSy  et  latus 

aprij 
Os  leporis,  catuli  nafus,  densetgena  muli:. 
Frons  vetula?^  tauri  caput,  et  color  undique 

mauri. 

la 
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of  Henry  the  third,  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  add,  that  in  the 
thirty-fixth  year  of  the  fame  king,  forty  (hillings  and  one 
pipe  of  wine  were  given  to  Richard  the  king's  harper,  and 
one  pipe  of  wine  to  Beatrice  his  wife  *.  But  why  this  gra- 
tuity of  a  pipe  of  wine  fhould  alfo  be  made  to  his  wife,  as 
well  as  to  the  hulband,  who  from  his  profeffion  was  a  genial 
eharafler,  appears  problematical  according  to  our  prefent 
ideas. 

The  firft  poet  whofe  name  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  firft,  and  indeed  in  thefe  annals,  is  Robert  of  Glocefter, 
a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Glocefter.  He  has  left  a  poem  of 
confiderable  length,  which  is  a  hiftory  of  England  in  verfe, 
from  Brutus  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  firft.  It  was  evi- 
dently written  after  the  year  1278,  as  the  poet  mentions 
king  Arthur's  fumptuous  tomb,  erefted  in  that  year  before 
the  high  altar  of  Glaftonbury  church  ^  j  and  he  declares  him- 
felf  a  living  witnefs  of  the  remarkably  difmal  weather  which 
diftinguiftied  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Evefham  above- 
mentioned  was  fought,  in  the  year  i265'.  From  thefe  and 
other  circutnftances  this  piece  appears  to  have  been  compofed 
about  the  year  1280.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  manufcripts, 
is  cited  by  many  antiquaries,  and  printed  by  Hearne,  in  the 
Alexandrine  meafure  :  but  with  equal  probability  might  have 
been  written  in  four-lined  ftanzas.  This  rhyming  chronicle 
is  totally  deftitute  of  art  or  imagination.  The  author  has 
cloathed  the  fables  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  rhyme, 
which  have  often  a  more  poetical  air  in  Geoffrey's  profe.  The 


In  a  blank  paj^  of  the  Bcxlleian  mann- 
fcript,  from  which  thefe  cxtrads  are  made, 
is  written,  "  l&e  liber  conftat  fFratri  Jo- 
*•  hanni  dc  Wallis  monacho  Ramefeye.*' 
The  name  is  elegantly  ennched  with  a 
device.  This  manufeript  contains,  among 
ether  things,  Plandbis  de  Excadio  Trojse,  by 
Hugo  Prior  de  Montacuto,  in  rhyming  hex- 
ameters and  pentameters,  viz.  fol.  89.  Cam- 
den cites  other  Latin  verfes  of  Michael 
filaunpain,  whom  he  calb  **  Merry  Midiael 


**  the  Comiih  poet.^  Rem.  p.  10.  See  aUb 

£.  489.  edit.  1 074.    He  wrote  many  other 
atin  pieces,  both  in  profe  and  verfe. 
*^  Rot.  Pip.  an.  36.  rlenr.  iii.  **  Etin  nno 
*^  dolio  vini  empto  et  dato  magiftro  Ri- 
«  cardo  CithariUac  regis,  xl.  fol.  per  Br^ 
**  Reg.    Et  in   nno  dolio  empto  et  dato 
**  Beatrici  iixori  ejufdem  Ricardi." 
'  Pag.  224.  edit.  Heame*  Oxon.  1724* 
8  Pag.  560, 

language 
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language  is  not  much  more  eafy  or  intelligible  than  that  of 
many  of  the  Norman-Saxon  poems  quoted  in  the  preceding 
feftion  :  it  is  full  of  Saxonifms,  which  indeed  abound,  more 
ar  lefs,  in  every  writer  before  Gower  and  Chaucer.  But  this 
obfcurity  is  perhaps  owing  16  the  weftern  dialefl,  in  which 
our  monk  of  Glocefter  was  educated.  Provincial  barbarifnis 
are  naturaUy  the  growth  of  extreme  counties,*  and  of  fuch 
as  are  fituated  at  a  diftance  from  the  metropolis  :  and  it 
is  probable,  that  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  which  confifted  of  a 
diifter  of  feVen  independent  ftates,  contributed  to  produce 
as  many  different  provincial  dialefls.  In  the  rhean  time  it 
is  to  be  conlidered,  that  writers  of  all  ages  and  languages 
have  their  affeftations  and  Angularities,  which  occafion  in 
each  a  peculiar  phrafeology. 

Robert  of  Gloucefter  thils-  defcribes  the  fports  and  folem- 
nities  which  followed  king  Arthur's  coronation.  : '  ^ 

The  kyng  was  to  ys  paleys,  tho  the  fervyfe.was.y  do  ^ 

Ylad  wyth  his  menye,  and  the  queue  to  hire  alfo. 

Vor  hii  hulde  the  olde  ufages,  that  pien  wryth  men  were    :  • 

By  them  fulve,  and  wymmen  by  hem  fulve  alfo  there  **. 

Tho  hii  were  echone  yfett,  as  yt  to  her  flat  by  com, 

Kay,  king  ^f  Aungeo„  ja  thQufand  knytes  nome 

Of  noble  men,  jclothed  in  ermyne  echone 

Of  on  fywete,  and  fervede  at  thys  noble  feft  anon. 

Bedwer  the  botyler,   kyng  of  Normandy e,   . 

Nom  alfp  in  ys  half  a  vayr  companye  .  .,    ,  ., . 

Of  one  fy  wyte  *  worto  fervy  of  the  botelerye. 

Byvore  the  quene  yt  was  alfo  of  al  fuche  cortefye, 

Vorto  telle  al  the  noblye  thet  ther  was  ydo,  j 

They  toy  ton'gewere  of  ftel,  me  Abide' noght  dure  therto.  ; 

*  "  When  the  fervice  in  the  church  w^  *'  a  thoafand  noble  knights  cloathed  in  tr- 

•*  fini/hed."                                             ^^  **  mine  of  one  fuit,  or  feSfa** 

^  **  They  kept  the  anticnt  cullom  at  feV-  **  '  Brought  alfo,  on  his  part,  a  fair  com- 

tivals,  of  placing  the  njen  and  women  ^  "  pany,  cloathed  uniformly." 

ieparate.    Kay,  king  of  Anjou,-  brought  ^ 

Vol.  J. .  H Wymmen 


so 
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Wymmen  ne  kepte  of  no  kyngt  as  in  druery  *", 

Bote  he  were  in  armys  wel  ypFoved,  and  atte  lefte  thrye  \ 

That  tnade,  lo,  the  wymmen  the  chaftore  lyf  lede,  • 

And  the  kyngtes  the  ftal wordore  ",  and  the  betere  Ln  her  dede^ 

Sont  after  thys  noble  mete  ',  ^s  ryght  was  of  fodi  ryde^ 

The  kynghts  atyled  hem  aboute  in  eche  fydc^ 

In  feidys  and  in  medys  to  prove  her  bachelerye  \ 

Sdmme  wyth  lance,  fome  wyth  fuerd)  wythoutc  vylenye, 

Wyth  pleyingb  at  tables,  other  atte  chekere  **. 

Wyth  caflynge,  other  wyth  ffettinge  %  other  m  fome  ogyit 

mafiere. 
And  wuth  fo  of  eny  game  adde  the  mayftrye, 
The  kyng  hem  of  ys  gyfteth  dyde  large  cortyfye. 
Upe  the  alurs  of  the  caftles  the  laydes  thanne  ftode^ 
And  byhukJe  thys  tioble  game,  and  wyche  kyngts  were  god- 
All  the  thre  hexte  dawes  '  ylafte  thys  nobleye 
In  halles  and  in  veldes,  of  mete  and  eke  of  pleye. 
Thys  ritcn  com  the  verthe  ^  day  by vore  fee  kynge  there, 
And  he  gef  hem  large  gyftys,  evere  as  hii  werthe  were* 
Bisfhopryches  and  xherches  clerfces  he  grf  fomme> 
And  cafHes  and  torwtoes  kyngtes  that  were  ycome  *. 

r 

Many  of  thefe  lines  are  literally  tranflated  from  Ge<^ey 
of  Monmouth.    In  king  Arthur's  battle  with  the  giant,  at 


€t 


^  Modefty,  decornm.    .    '  Tiuioe. 

*  More  brave. 

* '*  Soon  after  this  noble  feaH^  which 
was  proper  at  fuch  an  occafion^  the 

*^  kniehts  accoutred  themfelves.'^ 

•  Chivalry,  courage,  cr  yoarh. 

P  Chefs.  It  is  rexnarlcable»  tfaatjunong  tte 
nine  exerdfesy  or  «cconiplifhmentSy  men- 
tioned by  Kolfoii;  ah  antientnorthi^m  chief, 
one  is  Playing  at  Chefs.  Bartholin,  ii.  c.  8. 

t.  42  o.  This  game .  was  familiarifed  to  ^e 
uropeans  (after  the  crufades.  The  romances 
which  followed  thofe  expeditions  are  full  of 
it.  Kdlfotk,  above-mentioned,  had  madc^  a 
pi^grimaee  into  the  Holy  Land.  But  from 
the  principle  advanced  in  thefiril  Intro— 


AvCTtovksr  ,DuittJtA±ioit9  jdfis.game 

might  have  .been  knpwn,  in  the  North  be- 
fore. In  the  meah  fime,  h  is  probable  that 
the  Sa(raoehsiAtrodaced  it  into  Spam  before 
fhe  crufades.  It  is  mentioned  by  G.  of 
Monmouth,  .and  in  the  :AIexiad  xsf  Anna 
Commetmi   -See  Meih.  Acad.  Lit.  v.  2|2. 

^  l^ifFerent  ways  of  playing  at  chefs. 
^^  The  kdStes  ftood  on  the  walks  made 
'<  within  the  battlements  of  the  caftle." 

'  "  All  the  three  high,  or  chief  days, 
"  In  hills  and  fields;  of  feafting,  and  ti^- 
*«  neying,  &c."  . 

•  Fourth. 

«  Pag.  ijji,  rg?. .  ,; 

Barbesfldet, 
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Barbesfleet,  tkere  are  qo  marks  of  Gothic  painting.  Bot 
there  is  an  effort  at  poetrj  in  the  defcriptioa  of  the  giant's 
falJ. 

Tho  griflych  yal  the  flrewe  tho,  that  griflych  was  his  here, 
He  vel  doung  as  a  gret  ok,  that  bynethe  ycorve  were, 
That  it  thogte  that  al  hul  inyd  the  vallynge  ffok  '• 

That  IS,  '*  The  cruel  giant  yelled  fo  horribly,  and  To  vtbc^ 
^^  ment  was  his  fall,  that  he  fell  down  like  an  oak  cut  through 
"  at  the  bottom,  and  all  the  hill  fhook  while  he  fell."  But 
this  ftroke  is  copied  from  Geof&y  of  Monmouth ;  who  tells 
the  fame  miraculous  ftory,  and  in  all  the  ppmp  with  which 
it  was  perhaps  drefled  up  by  hie  favourite  fablers*  ^'Exclama- 
"  vit  vero  invifus  ilfe ;  et  velut  quercus  ventorum  viribus 
"  eradicata,  cum  niaximo  fonitu  corruit."  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  is  moft  blameable,  the  poetical  hiftorian^  or 
the  profaic  poet. 

It  was  a  tradition  invented  by  the  old  fablers,  that 
giants  brought  the  ftones  of  Stonehenge  from  the  moft 
fequeftered  deiefts  of  Africa,  and  placed  them  in  Ireland ; 
that  every  ftone  was  wafhed  with  yaices  of  herbs,  and  con* 
tained  a  medical  power ;  and  that  Merlin  the  magician,  at 
the  requeft  of  king  Arthur,  tranfported  them  from  Irdaod, 
and  erected  them  in  circles  on  the  plain  of  Amefbury,  as  a 
fepulchral  monument  for  the  Britons  treacheroufly  flain  by 
Hengift.  This  fable  is  thus  deUvered,  without  decoration^ 
by  Robert  of  Glocefler. 

•*  Sire  kyng,  quoth  Merlin  tho,  foche  thynges  y  wis 
Ne  bethe  for  to  fchewe  nogt,  but  wen  gret  nede  ys. 
For  gef  iche  feid  in  bifmcire,  other  bute  it  ned  were, 

"  Sone  from  me  he  wold  wende  the  gofl,  that  doth  me  lere  ^* 

"  Pag.  zo9.  me.    **  Nam  ii  ea  in  deiifioneiii»  £ve  va^ 

^  If  I  fhould  fay  any  thing  out  of  wan-  *'  nttatem  profemm*  tacertt  Spirkos  qui 

tonnefs  or  vanity,  the  fyhix,   or  demon,  '*  medocet,  etcomqNis  fttperveniret^  loce- 

whichteaches  me,  would  immediately  leave  **deret/'    Qalfnd.  Mon  viiL  io» 

H  a  The 
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The  kyng,  tho  nan  other  nas,  bod  hym  fom  quoyntife 
Bithinke  about  thilk  cors  that  fo  noble  werp  and  wyfe  *. 
Sire  kyng,  quoth  Merlin  tho,  gef  thou  wolt  here  cafte 
In  this  honour  of  men,  a  worke  that  ever  fchal  ylafte  ^ 
To  the  hul  of  Kylar  '  fend  in  to  Yrlond, 
Aftur  the  noble  ftones  that  ther  habbet  *  lenge  yftonde ; 
That  was  the  treche  of  giandes  *,  for  a  quoy nte  work  ther  ys 
**  Of  ftones  al  wyth  art  ymad,  in  the  world  fuch  non  ys. 
"  Ne  ther  nys  nothing  that  me  fcholde  myd  ftrengthe  adoune 

*5  caft. 
"  Stode  heo  here,  as  heo  doth  there  ever  a  wolde  laft  ^" 
The  kyng  fomdele  to  lyghe  **,  tho  he  herde  this  tale. 

How  mygte,  he  feyde,  fuche  ftones.  fo  grete  and  fo  faile  V 
Be  ybrogt  of  fo  fer  lond  ?  And  get  mift  of  were, 
"  Me  wolde  wene,  that  in  this  londe  no  fton  to  wonke  nere,'V 
"  Syre  kyng,  quoth  Merlyn,  ne  make  noght  an  ydel  fuch 

«  lyghyng. 
"  For  yt  nys  an  ydel  noght  that  ich  tell  this  tythyng  ^. 
"  For  in  the  farrefte  ftude  of  AjEFric  giands  while  fette/ 
"  Thike  ftones  for  medycyne  and  in  Yrlond  hem  fette, 
**  While  heo  wonenden  in  Yrlond  to  make  here,  bathes  there,, 
**  Ther  undir  forto  bathi  wen  thei  fyk  were.. 

For  heo  wuld  the  ftones  wafch  and  ther  enne  bathe  y  wis.. 
For  ys  no  fton  ther  among  that  of  gret  vertu  nys  *"•" 
The  kyng  and  ys  confeil  radde  *  the  ftones  forto  fette,. 
And  with  gret  power  of  batail  gef  any  more  hem  lette 


<c 
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'  **  Bade  him  ufe  his  cunning,  for  the 
*<  fake  of  the  bodtea.  of  tlioie  noble  and 
«*  wife  Britons." 

y  **  If  you  would  bttild>  to  their  honour, 
*<  a  lafting  monument. 

*  "  To  the  hill  of  Kildare/» 
•    •Have. 

»»  "  The  dance  of  giants."  The  name  of 
diis  wonderful  aiTembly  of  immenfe  ftones. 

«  **  Grandes  funt  lapides,  nee  eft  aliquis 
«  cHJtis  virtuti  oedant.  Qnod  ft  eo  modo, 
'«<  quo  ibi  poftti  funt^  circa  pUteam  loca* 


*'  buntur,  ftabunt  in  aetemum."  Gafrid« 
Mob.  viii.  x.  1 1.. 

**  "  Somewhat  laughed.** 

'  "  So  great  and  fo  many."     '  Tyding; 

K  **  Giants  once  brought  them  from  the 
"  farthcft  part  of  Africa,  &c," 

*>  **  Lavabant  namque  lapides  et  infra 
*'  balnea  diftimdebant,  unde  aegroti  cura- 
**  bantur.  Mifcebant  etiam  cum  herbamm 
**  confedionibus,  unde  vulnerati  (anaban- 
"  tur.  Non  eft  ibi  lapis  qui  medicamento 
**  carcat."    Galfrid.  Mon.  ibid,     ^  Rode, 

Uter 
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Uter  tlie  kynges  brother,  that  Ambrofe  hett  alfo. 
In  another  name  ychofe  was  therto, 
And  fifteene  thoufant  men  this  dede  for  to  do 
And  Merlyn  for  his  quointife  thider  went  alfo  ^. 

m 

If  any  thing  engages  our  attention  in  this  paffage,  it  is 
the  wildijefs  of  the  fidlion ;  in  which  however  the  poet  had 
na  fhare. 

I  will  here  add  Arthur's  intrigue  with  Ygerne. 

At  the  feft  of  Eftre  tho  kyng  fende  ys  fonde^ 

That  heo  comen  alle  to  London  the  hey  men  of  this  londe^ 

And  the  levedys  al  fo  god,  to  ys  noble  feft  wyde. 

For  he  fchulde  crowne  here,  for  the  hye  tyde. 

Alle  the  noble  men  of  this  lond  to  the  noble  feft  come. 

And  heore  wyves  and  heore  dogtren  with  hem  mony  nome^ 

This  feft  was  noble  ynow,  and  nobliche  y  do  i^ 

For  mony  was  the  faire  ledy^  that  y  come  was  therto*. 

Ygerne,  Gorloys  wyf,  was  faireft  of  echon,. 

That  was  contaffe  of  Comewail,  for  fo  fair  nas  ther  non. 

The  kyng  by  huld  hire  fafte  y  now,  and  ys  herte  on  hire  cafte; 

And  thogte,  thay  heo  were  wyf,  to  do.  folye  atte  laft. 


^  Pag.  145.  146',  147.  "•That  Stone- 
henge  is  a  Britifh  monument,  ere^ed  in 
memory  of  Hcngift's  maHacre,  refts,  I  be- 
Keve,  on  the  fole  evidence  of  GcofFry  of 
Monmouth,  who  bad  it  from  the  Britifh 
bards.  But  why  fhould  not  the  teftimony 
of  the  Britifh  bard^  be  allowed  on  this  oc- 
cafion  ?  For  they  did  not  invent  fa£ls,  fo 
ihifch  as  fables.  In  the  prefent  cafe.  Hen- 
gift's  maffacre  is  an  allowed  event.  Re- 
move all  the  apparent  fidion,  and  the  bards 
only  favy.  that  an  immenfe  pile  of  flones 
wasr  railed  on  the  plain  of  Ambrefl>ury  in 
memory  of  that  event.  They  lived  too 
near  the  time  to  forge  this  origin  of  Stone- 
henge.  The  whole  ilory  was  recent,  and  from 
the  immeniity  of  the  work  itfelf,  muft  have 
been  ftill  more  notorious.  Therefore  their 
forgery  would  have  been  too  glaring.  It 
may  be  ol>je6led,  that  they  were  fond  of  re- 
ferring every  thing  ilupendous  to  their  far 


vourite  hero  Arthur,  ThTs  I  grant:  but 
not  when  known  authenticated  fa£b  flood' 
in  their  way,  and  while  the  real  caufe  wa» 
remembered.  Even  to  this  day,  the  maf- 
facre of  Hengift,  as  I  have  partly  hinted^ 
is  an  undifputed  piece  of  hijlory.  Why 
fhould  not  tne  other  part  of  the  hiftory  be 
equally  true  I  Befides  the  filence  of  Nennius^ 
I  am  aware,  that  this  hypothefis  is  dill  at- 
tended with  many  difficulties  and  impro- 
babilities. And  fo  are  all  the  fyftems  and 
conjedures  ever  yet  framed  about  this 
amazing  monument.  It  appears  to  me,  to 
be  the  work  of  a  rude  people  who  had  fome 
ideas  of  art :  foch  as  we  may  fuppofe  the 
Romans  left  behind  them  among  the  Bri- 
tons. In  the  mean  time  I  do  not  remenv 
ber,  thac  in  the  very  controverted  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  Stcnebmre  the  name  of 
Hen  GIST  has  been  proper  Qr  or  fufficiently 
coniidered. 

He 
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He  made  hire  (emblant  fair  y  now,  to  non  other  (a  gret. 

The  erl  nas  not  ther  with  j  payed,  tho  he  yt  under  get, 

Aftur  mete  he  nom  ys  wyfe  myd  ftordy  med  y  now. 

And,  with  oute  leve  of  the  kyng,  to  y^  contrei  drow. 

The  kyng  fende  to  hym  tho>  to  by  leve  al  nygt^ 

For  he  mofte  of  gret  confel  habbe  fom  infygt. 

That  was  for  nogt.    Wolde  he  nogt  the  kyng  fende  get  ys 
fonde. 

That  he  by  levede  at  ys  parlemente,  for  nede  of  the  londe. 

The  kyng  was,  tho  he  noUe  nogt,  anguyflbus  and  wroth. 

For  defpytc  he  wolde  a  wrcke  be  he  fwor  ys  oth, 

Bute  he  come  to  amendement,    Ys  power  atte  lafte 

He  garkede,  and  wende  forth  to  Comewail  fafte« 

Gorloys  ys  cafteles  a  ilore  ai  a  boute. 

In  a  flrong  caflei  he  dude  ys  wyf,  for  of  hire  was  al  ys  doute» 

In  another  hym  ielf  be  was,  for  he  nolde  nogt, 

Gef  cas  come,  that  heo  were  bothe  to  dethe  y  brogt. 

The  caftel,  that  the  erl  iane  was,  the  kyng  by  Cbgede  fafte. 

For  he  mygte  ys  gynnes  for  fchame  to  the  oter  cafte. 

Tho  he  was  ther  fene  nygt,  and  he  fpedde  n<^, 

Igerne  the  contefTe  £>  muche  was  in  ys  thogt. 

That  he  nufte  nen  other  wyt,  ne  he  ne  mygte  for  fchame 

Telle  yt  bute  a  pryve  knygt,  Ulfyn  was  ys  name, 

That  he  trufte  meft  to.    And  tho  the  knygt  herde  this, 

"  Syre,  he  feide,  y  ne  can  wyte,  wat  red  here  of  ys^ 

^  For  the  caftel  ys  fo  flrong,  that  the  lady  ys  innc, 

^*  For  ich  wene  al  the  land  ne  fchulde  yt  myd  ftrcngthc 

Wynne, 
**  For  the  fe  geth  al  aboirte,  but  cntre  cm  ther  nys, 
**  And  that  ys  up  on  harde  rockes,  and  £0  narw  wei  it  ys, 
^^  That  ther  may  go  bote  on  and  on,  that  tbre  men  with  inne 
"  Mygte  fle  al  the  londe,  er  heo  com  ther  inne. 
^*  And  nogt  for  than,  gef  Merlyn  at  thi  confcil  were, 
**  Gef  any  mygte,  he  couthe  the  beft  red  the  kre." 

Merlyn 
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Merlyn  was  fone  of  fend,  pleid  yt  was  hym  fme/ 

That  he  fchulde  Uie  befte  red  fegge,  wat  were  to  done. 

Merlyn  was  fory  ynow  for  the  kynge's  folye. 

And  natheles,  "  8ire  kyng,  he  feide,  there  mot  to  maiftrie^; 

**  The  erl  hath  twey  men  hym  nert,  Brygthoel  and  Jordan. 

*^  Ich  wol  make  thi  felf  gef  thou  wolt,  thoru  art  that  y  can^ 

"  Habhe  al  tho  fourme  of  the  erl,  as  thou  were  rygt  he, 

^'  And  Olfyn  as  Jordan,  and  as  Brithod  me." 

This  art  was  al  clene  y  do,  that  al  changet  he  were; 

Heo  thre  in  the  otheres  forme,  the  felve  at  yt  were. 

Ageyn  even  he  wwide  forth,  nufte  nomon  that  cas,. 

To  the  caftel  heo  coriae  rygt  as  yt  evene  was. 

The  porter  y  fe  ys  lord  come,  and  ys  mofte  privey  twei. 

With  god  herte  he  lette  ys  lord  yn,  and  ys  men  beye. 

The  contas  was  glad  y  now,  tho  hire  lord  to  hire  com^ 

And  eyther  other  in  here  armes  myd  gret  joye  nom. 

Tho  heo  to  bedde  com,  that  fo  longe  a  two  were. 

With  hem  was  fo  gret  delyt,  that  bitwene  hem  there- 

Bi  gete  was  the  befte  body,  that  ever  was  in  this  londe, 

Kyng  Arthure  the  noble  mon,  that  ever  worthe  underftonde;. 

Tho  the  kynge*s  men  iHjfte  amorwe,  wer  he  was  bi  come^ 

Heo  ferde  as  wodemen,  and  wende  he  were  ynome. 

Heo  a  faileden  the  caftel,  as  yt  fchulde  a  doun  anon, 

Heo  that  wkh  inne  were,  garkede  hem  echon. 

And  fmyte  out  in  a  fole  wille,.  and  fogte  myd  here  fon  : 

So  that  the  erl  was  y  fl&ve^  and  of  ys  men  mony  on. 

And  the  caftel  was  y  nome,  and  the  folk  to  iprad  there. 

Get,  tho  thei  hadde  al  ydo,  heo  ne  fojide  not  the  kyng  there^^ 

The  ty thing  to  the  contas  fone  was  y  come. 

That  hire  lord  was  y  flawe,  and  the  caftel  y  nome;. 

Ac  tho  the  mefliager  hynn  )fey  the^erl,  as  hym  thogte,: 

That  he  hadde  fo  foule  plow,  ful  fore  hym  of  thogte, . 

The  contafle  made  fom  del  deol,  for  no  fothnefTe  heo  nufte. 

The  kyng„  for  to  glade  here„  hi  clupte  hire  and  cuft. 

"  Dame, 
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Dame,  he  feide,  no  fixt  thou  wel,  that  les  y t  y s  al  this : 
Ne  woil  thou  wel  ich  am  olyue.     Ich  wole  the  fegge  how 
it  ys. 
*^  Out  of  the  caftel  ftilleliche  ych  wende  al  in  privete, 
"  That  none  of  myne  men  yt  nufte,  for  to  fpeke  with  the. 
F*  And  tho  heo  mifte  me  to  day,  and  nufte  wer  ich  was, 
"  Heo  ferden  rigt  as  gydie  men,  myd  wam  no  red  nas. 
And  fogte  with  the  fojk  with  oute,and  habbeth  in  this  manere 
Y  lore  the  caftel  and  hem  felue,  ac  well  thou  woft  y  am  here. 
Ac  for  my  caftel,  that  is  ylore,  fory  ich  am  y  now. 
And  for  myn  men,  that  the  kyng  and  ys  power  flog. 
Ac  my  power  is  now  to  lute,  ther  fore  y  drede  fore, 
Lefte  the  kyng  us  nyme  here,  and  forwe  that  we  were  more. 
Ther  fore  ich  wole,  how  fo  yt  be,  wende  agen  the  kynge. 
And  make  my  pays  with  hym,  ar  he  us  to  fchame  brynge.'' 
Forth  he  wende,  and  het  ys  men  that  gef  the  kyng  come. 
That  hei  fchulde  hym  the  caftel  gelde,  ar  he  with  ftrengthe 

it  nome. 
So  he  come  toward  ys  men,  ys  own  forme  he  nom. 
And  levede  the  erle's  four  me,  and  the  kyng  Uter  by  com. 
Sore  hym  of  thogte  the  erle's  deth,  ac  in  other  half  he  fonde 
Joye  in  hys  herte,  for  the  contafle  of  fpouftied  was  unbounde, 
Tho  he  hadde  that  he  wolde,  and  payfed  with  ys  fon. 
To  the  contafle  he  wende  agen,  me  let  hym  in  a  non. 
Wat  halt  it  to  talle  longe :  bute  heo  were  feth  at  on, 
In  gret  loue  long  y  now,  wan  yt  nolde  other  gon  j 
And  hadde  to  gedere  this  noble  fone,  that  in  the  world  ys 

pere  nas. 
The  kyng  Arture,  and  a  dogter,  Anne  hire  name  was  *. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  firft,  many 
officers  of  the  French  king  having  extorted  large  fums  of 

^  Cltfon.  p.  156. 

money 
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money  from  the  citizens  of^  Bruges  in  Flanders,  were  mur- 
,thered :  and  an  engagement  fucceeding,  -  the  French  -  army, 
commanded  by  the-count  du  Saint  Pol,  was  defeated;  upon 
which  the  king  of  France,  who  was  Philip  the  Fair,  fent  a 
ftrong  body  of  trobps,  under  the  coriduft  of  the  count  de 
Artois,  againft  the  Flemings :  he  was  killed,  •  and  the  French 
,wcre  almoft  all  cut  to  pieces*  On  this  occaiion  the  follow- 
ing ballad  was  mad^  in  the  year  1301  '^^ 

.      ■  '  ■ 

Lufteneth,  lordinges,  ;bothe  zonge  and  olde, 

Of  the  Freynfhe  men  tliat  were  fo  proude  ante  bolde/ 

How  the  Flemmyftie  men  bohten  hem  ante  folde. 

Upon  a  Wednefday, 
Betere  hem  were  at  home  in  huere  londe, 
Than  force  feche  Flemifhe  bi  the  fea  ftronde 
Whare  rouch  moni  Frenfli  wyf  wryngeth  hire  honde. 

And  fyngeth  welaway. 
The  kynge  of  Ffrance  made  ftatutes  newe^ 
In  the  londe  of  Flaundres  among  falfe  ant  trewe, 
That  the  communs  of  Bruges  ful  fore  can  arewe. 

And  feiden  among  hem, 
Gedere  we  us  to  gedere  hardilyche  at  ene, 
Take  we  the  bailifs  bi  twenty  and  bi  tene, 
Clappe  we  of  the  hevedes  an  oven  o  the  grene, 

Ant  caft  we  in  the  fen. 
The  webbes  ant  the  fuUari^taffembled  hem  alle, 
And  makeden  huere  counfail  in  huere  commune  halle. 
Token  Peter  conyng  huere  kynge  to  call 

Ant  be  huere  cheveteyne,  &c  \ 

Thefe  verfes  fhew  the  familiarity  with  which  the  affairs 
of  France  were  known  in  England,  and  difplay  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  Englifh  towards  the  French,  at  this  period.    It 

•  The  M  battle  was  ibnght  that  year,  Jul.  7.  ■  MSS.  Harl.  2253.  f.  73.  b. 

Vol.  I.  I  appears 
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appears  from  this  and  previous  inftances,  that  political  bal«- 
lads,  I  mean  fuch  as  were  the  vehicles  of  political  fktire, 
prevailed  much  among  our  early  anceftors.  About  the  pre^- 
fent  era,  we  meet  with  a  ballad  compiaining  of  the  exhort 
bitant  fees  extorted,  and  the  numerous  taxes  levied,  by  the 
kipg's  officers  •.  There  is  a  libel  remaining,  written  indeed 
in  French  Alexandrines,  on  the.commiflion  of  trayl-bafton% 
or  the  juftices  fo  denominated  by  Edward  the  firfl,  during 
his  abfence  in  the  French  and  Scotch  wars,,  about  the  year 
1306.  The  author  names  fome  of  the  juftices  or  commif- 
fioners,  now  not  eafily  difcoverable :  and  fays,  that  he  ftrved 
the  king  both  in  peace  and  war  in  Flanders,  Gafcony,  and 
Scotland  ^  There  is  likcwife  a  ballad  againft'  the  Scots,  trai- 
tors to  Edward  the  firft,  and  taken  prifoners  at  the  battles 
of  Dunbar  and  Kykenclef,  in  1305,  and  1306  '.  The  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  their  rude  manners  was  perpetually  breaking 
out  in  thefe  popular  pafquins,  although  this  fpecies  of  pe- 
tulance ufually  belongs  to  more  polifhed  times. 

Nor  were  they  lefs  dexterous  than  daring  in  publilhing 
their  fat  ires  to  advantage,  although  they  did  not  enjoy  the 
many  conveniencies  which  modern  improvements  have  afforded 
for  the  circulation  of  public  abufe.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
iixth,  to  purfue  the  topic  a  little  lower,  we  find  a  ballad  of 
this  fpecies  ftuck  on  the  gates  of  the  royal  palace,  feverely 
reflefting  on  the  king  and  his  counfellors  then  fitting  in  par- 
liament. This  piece  is  preferved  in  the  Afhmolean  mufeum, 
with  the  following  Latin  title  prefixed.  "  Copiafcedula  vahis 
domini  regis  exijientis  in  parliafnento  fuo  tento  apud  Wefimonaf- 
terium  menfe  marcii  anno  regni  Henrici  fexti  vicefimo  oBavoJ' 
But  the  antient  ballad  was  often  applied  to  better  purpofes : 
and  it  appears  from  a  valuable  colleftion  of  thefe  little  pieces. 


-  • 

*  Ibid.  f.  64.    There  is  a  fong  half  And  Rob.  Bmnne's  Chron.  ed.  Heaj>iic» 

I^tin  and  half  French,  mach  on  the  fame  p.  328. 
fttbje^t.  Ibid.  f.  137.  b.    ^  4  MSS.  Harl.ibid.  f.  113,  b, 

'  See  S{>elfflan  ^d  Dufrefne  in  Voc;  "'  Ibid,  f.' 59. 
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lately  publiflied  by  my  ingenious  ftiend  and  feUow4a;bDlarer 
doftor  Percy,  in  how  mtich  more  ingenuous  a  flxain  they 
have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  the  praiiies  of  knightly  he-* 
roifm,  the  marvels  of  romance  fiction,  and  the  comfdaints 
of  love. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  firfl:,  and  in  the 
year  1303,  a  poet  occurs  named  Robert  Mannyng,  but  more 
commonly  called  Robert  dje  Brunne.  He  was  a  Gilbertine 
monk  in  the  monaftery  of  Brunne,  or  Bourne,  near  D^iyng 
in  Lincolnfhire :  but  he  had  been  before  profefTed  in. the 
priory  of  Sixhille,  a  houfe  of  the  Can^c  order,  and  in  the 
fame  county.  He  was  merely  a  tranflator.  He  tranflated 
into  Englifh  metre)  or  rather  paraphrafed,  a  French  book, 
written  by  Grofthead  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  entitled,  Makuel 
Peche,  or  Manuel  de  Pecue,  that  is,  the  Manual  op 
Sins.  This  tranOation  was  never  printed^,  it  is  a  long 
work,  and  treats  of  the  decalogue,  and  the  feven  deadly  fins,  . 
which  are  illuftrated  with  many  legendary  ftories.  This  is 
the  title  of  the  tranflator.  "  Here  bygynneth  the  boke  that 
"  men  clepyn  in  Frenftie  Manuel  Peche,  the  which  boke 
**  made  yn  Frenflie  Robert  Grooftefte  byfliop  of  Lyncoln.'^  ^ 

From  the  Prologue,  among  other  circumftances,  it  appears 
that  Robert  de  Brunne  defigned  thi^  performance  to  be  fung 
to  the  harp  at  public  entertainments,  and  that  it  was  written 
or  begun  in  the  year  1303  \ 

For  tewed '  men  I  undyrtoke, 

In  Englyfhe  tonge  to  make  tiiis  boke : 

For  many  beyn  of  fuche  manere 

That  talys  and  rymys  wyle  blethly  "^  here, 

•  MSS.  B*l.  Bodl.  N.  415.  mcmbr.  ^Fol.  i.  a.,  , 

M*  Cont.  80.  pag.  Pr.  **  Fadyr  and  fone  *  Layaien,  illt 

"  and  holy  goftc.^'  And  MSS.  HarLi7oi.  ^  Gkdiy. 

I  2  In 
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In  gamys  and  feftys  at  the  ale ' 
Love  men  to  leftene  trotonalc  ^ : 
To  all  cryftyn  men  undir  funne. 
And  to  gode  men  of  Brunne ; 
And  fpecialli  al  bi  name 
The  felaufhipe  of  Symprynghame  *, 
Roberd  of  Brunne  greteth  yow. 
In  alle  godeneffe  that  may  to  prow  •• 
Of  Brymwake  yn  Keftevene  ^ 
Syxe  myle  befyde  Sympryngham  evenCj^ 
Y  dwelled  in  the  priorye 
Fyftene  yere  in  cumpanye> 
In  the  tyme  of  gode  Dane  Jone 
Of  Camelton  that  now  is  gcme ; 
In  hys  tyme  was  I  ther  ten  yeres 
And  knewe  and  herde  of  hys  maneres  -, 
Sythyn  with  Dan  Jon  of  Clyntone 
Fyve  wyntyr  wyth  hym  gan  I  wone, 
Dan  Felyp  was  mayftyr  in  that  tyme 
That  I  began  thys  Englyslh  ryme^ 
The  yeres  of  grace  fyd '  than  to  be 
A  thoufand  and  thre  hundred  and  thre. 
In  that  tyme  turned  y  thys 
1      In  Englylh  tonge  out  of  Frankys. 


'  So  in  the  Fifion  of  P.  Plowman,  foL 
xxvi.  b.  edit.  1550. 

I  am  occupied  every  day,  holy  day  and 

othert 
With  idle  tales  at  the  Jle^  &c. 

Again>  fol.  i.  b.  .      ^ 

— Fooghten  at  the  Ak 
In  glotonyt  godwote,  itc 

Chancer  mentions  vtiJkftdke^  Prol.  v.  669. 
Perhaps,  a  N^y-pole.    And  in  die.  /Vsov- 


man*fTaIey  p.  185.  Urr.  edit.  v.  21 1&. 
And  the  chief  chantoiirs  at  the-  nsU^ 

y  Troth  and  all. 

*  The  name  of  his  order.  •  Profit. 

*  A  partof  Lincolnihire.  Chron .  Br.p.3 1 1 . 

At  Lincoln  the  parleihent  was  in  LyndeAiy 
and  Keftevene. 

Lyndefay  is.Lmcok(hire,  ibid.  p.  24ft.  See 
a.  ftory  of  three  monies  of  Lyndefay,  ibid, 
p.  80.  «  Fell. 
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From  the  work  itfelf  I  am  chiefly  induced  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing ipecimen  ;  as  it  contains  an  anecdote  relating  to 
bifhop  Grofthead  his  author,  who  will  again  be  mentioned^ 
and  on  that  account. 

Y  fliall  you  tell  as  I  have  herd 
Of  the  byfshop  feynt  Roberd, 
Hys  toname  ^  is  Groftefte 
Of  Lyncolne,  fo  feyth  the  gefte. 
He  lovede  moche  to  here  the  harpe. 
For  mans  witte  yt  makyth  fliarpe. 
Next  hys  chamber,  befyde  hys  ftudy, 
Hys  harper's  chamber  was  faft  the  by,. 
Many  tymes,  by  nightes  and  dayes. 
He  hadd  folace  of  notes  and  layes. 
One  afkede  hem  the  refua  why 
He  hadde  delyte  in  mynftrelfy  ? 
He  anfwerde  hym  on, thy s  manere 
Why  he  helde  the  harpe  fo  dere. 

The  virtu  of  the  harp,  thurgh  Ikyle  and  ryght, 

Wyll  deftrye  the  fendys  •  myght ; 

And  to  the  cros  by  gode  fkeyl 

Ys  the  harpe  lykened  weyl. — 

Thirefore,  gode  men,  ye  fhall  lere, 
**  When  ye  any  gleman  '  here. 

To  worfhepe  God  at  your  power. 

And  Davyd  in  the  fauter  *. 

Yn  harpe  and  tabour  and  fymphan  gle  ^ 

Worfhip  God  in  trumpes  ant  fautre  i. 
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'  Surname.      See  Rob •  Br.  Chrpn*  p.  ^  Chaucer  R.  Sir  Thop.  y..3 321.    Urr^. 

i69.    *'  The!  cald  hi  this  toname>  to.'*  edit.  p.  135. 

Fr.  "  Eft  fumoxne^,  &c." 

*  Fiend's   The  De^il*s.  Here  wonnith  the  queene  of  Fairie, 

'Harper.    Minftrel.        c  Pialter..  With  harpe»  and  pipe,  and  ^/mr/i&M/V. 
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**  Yn  cordw,  yn  organcs,  and  bells  ringyng, 
"  Yn  all  thcfe  wor(hi|>  the  kcvcnc  kyng,  &x*.'* 

But  Robert  de  Brunne's  largeft  work  is  a  metrical  chro- 
nicle of  England  ^.  The  former  part,  from  iEneas  to  the 
death  of  Cadwallader,  is  tranflated  from  an  old  French  poet 
called  Maister  Wage  or  Gasse,  who  manifeAly  copied 
Geoffry  of  Monmouth  \  in  a  poem  commonly  entitled  Ro- 
man DE  Rois  d'Angleterre.  It  is  efteemedone  of  the  oldell: 
of  the  French  romances,  and  was  begun  to  be  written  by 
Euftace,  fometimes  called  Euftache,  Wiftace,  or  Huiftace, 
who  finished  his  part  under  the  title  of  Brut  d'Angleterre, 
in  the  year  ii  55.  Hence  Robert  de  Brunne,  fomewhat  in- 
accurately, calls  it  limply  the  Brut  ".    This  romance  was 


^  Fol.  30,  !>.  There  is  an  old  Ladn 
fong  in  Burton's  Melancholy,  which  I  find 
in  this  MS.  poem.  Burton's  Mel.  PartiiL 
§  2.  Memb.  iii.  pag.  423. 

^  The  fecond  part  was  printed  by  Heame 
at  Oxford,  which  he  calls  Pet^  Lang- 
topt's  Chronicle,  1725.  Of  the  Firft 

fart  Heame  has  given  us  the  Prologue, 
ref.  p.  96.  An  Extradt,  ibid.  d'.  18S. 
And  a  few  other  paflages  in  his  uloffary 
to  Robert  of  Gloacefter.  But  the  Firft 
Part  was  never  printed  entire.  Heame 
fays  this  Chronicle  was  not  finifhed  till  the 
year  1338.  Rob.  Glouceft.  Pref.  p.  59* 
It  appears  that  our  author  was  educated 
and  graduated  at  Cambridge,  from  Chren. 

P-  337- 

'  In  the  Britiih  Mufeuai  there  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  poem  in  very  old  French  verS, 
a  romantic  hiftory  of  England,  drawn  from 
Geoffi'ey  of  Monmouth,  perhaps  before  the 
year  1200.  MSS  Harl.  1605  i*  ^*  I*  Cod. 
membran.  410.  In  the  manufcript  library 
of  doctor  N.  Johnfon  of  Pontefndt,  now 
perhaps  difpened,  there  was  a  manufcript 
«n  vellum,  oontaiiiing  a  hiilory  in  old  Eng- 
lifh  verfe  from  Brute  to  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Edward  the  fecond.  And  in  that  of 
Baiil  lord  Denbigh,  a  metrical  hiflory  in 
Englifli  from  the  fame  period,  to  Henry 
Che  third.  Wanly  fuppofed  it  to  have  been 
of  the  hand- writing  of  the  time  of  Edward 
the  ibarth. 


"  The  Brut  op  England,  a  profe 
Chronicle  of  England,  fomettnes  contmued 
as  low  as  Henry  the  fixth,  is  a  common  ma- 
nufcript. It  was  at  firft  tranflated  from  a 
French  Chronicle  [MSS.  Harl.  200.  4to.l 
written  in  the  beginning,  of  tlie  reign  of 
Edward  the  third.  I  think  it  is  printed  by 
Caxton  under  the  dik  of  Frudut  f'$mp9nm* 
The  French  have  a  famous  ai^tient  profe 
romance  called  Brut,  which  includes  the 
hiftory  of  the  Sangreal.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther  it  is  exadUy  the  fame.  In  an  old  me- 
trical romance.  The  ftory  of  Roll o,  there 
isthispaflage.  MS.  Vernon,  Bibl.  Bodl. 
f.  123. 

Lordus  gif  ye  wil  leflen  ta  Qie» 
Of  Croteyc  the  nobile  citee 
As  wrytten  i  fynde  in  his  ftory 
Of  Bruit  the  chronicle,  ^c. 

In  the  Britifli  Mufeum  we  have^  Li  petit 
Bruit f  compiled  by  Meiftre  Rao^  deBoun, 
and  ending  with  the  death  of  Edward  the 
firft.  MSS.  Harl.  902.  f.  i.  Cod.  chart, 
fol.  It- is  an  abridgement  of  the  grand 
Brvt.  In  the  fame  library  I  find  Lihir 
i/f  Bruto  f/  deleft  is  An^lorum  mtrifctUus. 
That  is,  turned  into  rode  Latin  hexameters. 
It  is  continued  to  the  death  of  Richard 
the  fecond.  Many  profe  annotations  arc 
intermixed*  MSS.  ibid.  1808.  24.  f.  31, 
Cod.  membran.  4to.    In  another  copy  of 

this 
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foon  afterwards  continued  to  William  Rufus,  by  Robert 
Wace  or  Vace,  Gaffe  or  Gace,  a  native  of  Jerfey,  educated 
at  Caen>  canon  of  Bayeux,  and  chaplain  to  Henry  the  fecond, 
under  the  title  of  Le  Roman  le  Rou  et  les  Vies  des  Duos 
DE  NoRMANDiE>  yct  fometimes  preferving  its  original  one,, 
in  the  year  11 60  \  Thus  both  parts  were  blended,  and 
became  one  work.  Among  the  royal  manuicripts  in  the 
Brittih  Mufeum  it  is  thus  entitled :  "  Le  Brut,  ie  maijire 
"  IFace  tranfiata  de  Latin  en  Franceis  de  tutt  les  Rets  de  Brit- 
"  taigne  •./  That  is,  from  the  Latin  profe  hiftory  of  Geoffry 
of  Monmouth.  And  that  matter  Wace  aimed  only  at  the 
merit  of  a  tranflator>  appears  from  his  exordial  verfes. 

Maiftre  Gaffe  Y  a  tranflate 
Que  en  conte  le  verite. 

Otherwife  we  might  have  fufpefted  that  the  authors  drew 
their  materials  from  the  old  fabulous  Armoric  manufcript, 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  Geoffry 's  original. 


this  piece,  one  Peckward  is  faid  to  be  the 
verfifier.  M8S.  ib.  2386.  23*  f.  35.  In 
another  mannrcript  the  grand  Brut  is  faid 
to  be  tranflated  from  the  French  by  **  John 
**  Maundeule  parfon  of  Brunham  Thorpe*" 
MSS.  ibid.  2279.  3. 

**  See  Lenglet^  Biblioth.  des  Romans, 
ii.  p.  226.  227.  AndLacombe,  Diftion.  de 
vieux  Lang.  Fr.  pref.  p.  xviii.  Parif.  1 767. 
8vo.  And  compare  Montfauc.  Catal.  Ma- 
nufcr.  ii.  p.  1609.  See  alfo  M.  Galland, 
Mem.  Lit.  iii.  p.  426.  8vo. 

<"  3  A.  XX].  3.  It  occurs  again,  4  C. 
xi.  "  HiHoire  d'Angleterrc  en  vers,  par 
"  Maifter  Wace."  I  cannot  help  corrcft- 
ing  a  miilake  into  which  both  Wanlcy  and 
bimop  Nicholfon  have  fallen,  with  re- 
gard to  this  Wace.  In  the  Cotton  library, . 
a  Saxo-norman  manufcript  occors  twice, 
which  feems  to  be  a  tranflation  of  GeofFr^'s 
Hiftory,  or  very  like  it.  Calig.  A.  ix. 
AndOtho.  C.  13.  4to.  In  vellum.  The 
iranflatoris  one  Lazamon/  a  prieft,  bom  At 


Emiy  on  Severn.     He  fays,  that  he  had 
his  original  from  the'  book  of  a   French 
clergyman,    named  fVau  |    which  book 
TFate  the  author  had  prefented  to  £leanor 
queen  of  Henry  the  fecond.     So  Lazamon 
in  the  preface.     **  But  he  nom  the  thridde, 
**  leide   ther   amidden :    tha    makede    a 
frenchis  clcrc  ;Wate  [Watelwesihoten, 
&c."    Now  becaufe  Geoffry  of  Mon- 
mouth in  one  of  his  prefaces,  cap.  i.  b.  1 . 
fays,  that  he  receivea  his  originaf  from  the 
hands  of  Walter  Mapes,  archdeacon  of  Ox- 
ford ;  both  Wanly  and  Nicholfon  fuppofe 
that  the  Pf^ate  mentioned  1:^  Lazamon,  is 
iVaher  Mapes.    Whereas   Lazamon   un- 
doubtedly means  Wace,  perhaps  written  or" 
called  Wate»  author  of  Lb   Roman   le 
Rou  above-mentio!icd.     Nor  is  the  Saxon 
t  [t]  perfc^y  diftinguiihable  from  c.    See 
Wanley's  Catal.  Hickes's  Thefaur.  ii.  p. 
228.  And  Nicholfon  Hill.  Libr.  i.  3.   And 
compare  Iieland's  Coll.  vol.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  509. 
edit.  1770. 

Although 
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Although  this  romance,  in  its  anticnt  and  early  manu- 
fcripts,  has  conftantly  pafTed  under  the  name  of  its  finifher, 
Wace ;  yet  the  accurate  Fauchett  cites  it  by  the  name  of  its 
iirft  author  Euftace  ^  And  at  the  fame  time  it  is  extraor* 
dinary,  that  Robert  de  Brunne,  in  his  Prologue,  fhould  not 
once  mention  the  name  of  Euftace,  as  having  any  concern 
in  it :  fo  foon  was  the  name  of  the  beginner  fuperfeded  by 
that  of  the  continuator.  An  ingenious  French  antiquary 
very  juftly  fuppofes,  that  Wace  took  many  of  his  dcfcrip- 
tions  from  that  invaluable  and  fmgular  monument  the  T^apefiry 
of  the  Norman  conqueji^  preferved  in  the  treafury  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Bayeux  **  and  lately  engraved  and  explained  in  the 
learned  doftor  Du  Carell's  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities. 
Lord  Lyttelton  has  quoted  this  romance,  and  (hewn  that  im- 
portant fafts  and  curious  illuftrations  of  hiftory  may  be 
drawn  from  fuch  obfolete  but  authentic  refources  '. 

The  meafure  ufed  by  Robert  de  Brunne,  in  his  tranflation 
of  the  former  part  of  our  French  chronicle  or  romance,  is 
exaftly  like  that  of  his  original.     Thus  the  Prologue, 

Lordynges  that  be  now  here, 

If  ye  wille  liftene  and  lere. 

All  the  ftory  of  Inglande, 

Als  Robert  Mannyng  wryten  it  fand, 

And  on  Inglyfch  has  it  fchewed. 

Not  for  the  lered  but  for  the  lewed  j 

For  tho  that  on  this  lond  wonn 

That  the  Latin  ne  Frankys  conn, 

For  to  half  folace  and  gamen 

In  felaufchip  when  tha  iitt  fainen 

And  it  is  wifdom  forto  wytten 

The  ftate  of  the  land,  and  hef  it  wryten, 

^  Rec.  p.  82.  edit.  1581. 

f  Monf.  Lancelot,  Mem.  Lit.  viH.  602. 4to.    And  fee  Hifl.  Acad.  Infcript.  zlii.  41.  410. 

'  Hift.  Hcnr.  U.  vol.  iii.  p.  i8o. 

What 
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What  manere  of  folk  firft  it  wan,  , 

And  of  what  kynde  it  firft  began. 

Andgu^e  it  is  for. many  thy nges,   . 

For  to  here  the  dedis  of  kynges, 

Whilk  were  foles,  and  whilk  were  wyfe. 

And  whilk  of  tham  couth  moft  quantyfe ; 

And  whylk  did  wrong,  and  whilk  ryght. 

And  whilk  mayntened  pes  and  fyght. 

Of  thare  dedes  fall  be  mi  fawe» 

In  what  tyme,  and  of  what  law, 

I  IhoH  yow  from  gre  to  grc. 

Sen  the  tyme  of  Sir  Noe : 
From  Noe  unto  Eneas, 
And  what  betwixt  tham  was. 
And  fro  Eneas,  till  Brutus  tyme. 
That  kynde .  he  tells  in  this  ryme.  ^ 

For  Brutus  to  Cadweladres, 
The  laft  Briton  that  this  lande  lees, 
Alle  that  kynd  and  alle  the  frute 
That  come  of  Brutus  that  is  the  Brute ; 
And  the  ryght  Brute  is  told  no  more 
Than  the  Bry tons  tyme  wore. 
After  the  Bretons  the  Inglis  camen. 
The  lordfchip  of  this  land  thai  namen ; 
South,  and  north,  weft,  and  eaft, 
That  call  men  now  the  Inglis  geft. 
When  thai  firft  among  the  Bretons,   . 
That  now  ere  Inglis  than  were  Saxons, 
Saxons  Inglis  hight  all  oliche. 
Thai  aryved  up  at  Sandwyche, 
In  the  kynges  fynce-  Vortogeme 
That  the  lande  wolde  tham  not  weme,  6cc« 
One  mayfter  Wage  the  Frankes  telles 
The  Brute  all  that  the  Latin  fpelles, 
Vol.  I.  K  Fro 
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Fro  Eneas  to  Cadwaiadre,  6k. 

And  ryght  as  mayfter  Wace  fays, 

I  telle  myne  Inglis  the  fame  ways,  &c  \ 

The  fecond  part  of  Robert  de  Brunne's  Cheonicle,  be- 
ginning from  Cadwallader,  and  ending  with  Edward  the  firft> 
is  tranflated,  in* great  xneafure,  from  the  fecond  part  of  a 
French  metrical  chronicle,  written  in  five  books,  by  Petet 
Langtoft,  an  Auguftine  canon  of  the  monaftery  of  Brid- 
lington in  Yorkfhire,  who  wrote  not  many  years  before  his 
tranflator.  This  is  mentioQ^d  in  the  Prologue  preceding  th^ 
fecond  part. 

Frankis  fpech  is  cald  romance  \ 
So  fais  clerkes  and  men  of  France. 
Pers  of  Langtoft>  a  chation 
Schaven  in  the  houfe  of  Bridlyngtoh. 
On  Frankis  ftyie  tihis  ftorie  he  Wirote 
Of  Inglis  kinges,  &c  ». 

As  Langtoft  had  written  hi^  Firench  poem  in  Alexan- 
drines ^j  the  translator,  Robert  de^ninite,  has  followed  him, 
the  Prologue  excepted,  in  trfing  "the  double  diftich  for  one 
line,  after  the  manner  of  Robert  of  Glouctftcr.  As  in  the 
firft  part  he  copied  the  metre  of  his  author  Wace.  But  I 
will  exhibit  a  fpecimen  from  both  parts. .  In  the  firft,  he  gives 

•  Hcarnc's  edit.  Prcf.  p.  ^JS* 

'  The  Ladn  tongue  ceafed  to  be  fpoken 
in  France  about  the  ninth  century ;  and  was 
fucceeded  by  what  was  called  the  Roma hc« 
ton?ue.  A  mixture  of  Frankifh  and  bad 
Latin.     Hence  the  firft  poems  in  thatlan* 

fiage  are  called  Romans  orRouANT«* 
(Tay  on  Pope,  p.  281.  In  the  following 
pafTages  of  %^«  vhronicle,  wbeft  Robert  ■ 
de  Brunne  mentions  Romakc£,  be  fomt- 
tinics  means  Langtoffs  French  book,  from 
which  he  tranflated,  vit.  CSutfti.  p.  205^ 


tint  I  havefaid  it  h  ffn  fawe 
Alt  he  in  Romance  kfd  thereafter  gan  I 

^rawe.  •" 
•See  Chatc.  R^m.  R.  v.  21 7>o.    Alfo  Ba-^ 
Ja/fes^'p,  554..  T.  508.  Urr.   And  Crefcem- 
biii.  IfWr.  dirfia  Voig  P*cC  vol.  i.  L.  v. 
p.  516.  feq. 

*  HcameVedit.  Fref.  p.  106. 

^  'Sortie  are  printed  by  fiolliagih.  Hift. 
iii.  469.  Others  by  Heame»  Qhron.  Langt» 
Fref.  p.  $8.  And  i^i  the  margin  of  the 
ps^df  ibe  Chxonde. 


US 


us  this  dialogue  betiPVQM.Isfolia'^S'iM^    and  king  Vortigerns 
from  Mafter  Wacc. 


I 


Dame,  faid  the  kfag,  wekom  fae  thow 
Nedeli  at  tl^^  IinetCe  witte  how ' 
Who  than  gate/  thi  ior»  Merlyn 
And  on  what  stMoer  waB  he  tluB? 
His  moder  (lode  a^  throwe  ^  and  thought 
Are  fcho  '  to  the  kyng  anfuerd  ouht : 
When  ibho  had  fban4en  la  liteUe  wight  S 
€cho  £ud,  by  Jhefu  m.  Mari  light. 
That  I  nc  faugh  hym  never  ne  knewe 
That  this  knave  *  on  me  fewe  *. 
Ne  I  wiH:,  ne  I  herd, 
What  maner  fchap  with  me  fo  ferd  \ 
But  this  tiling  am  I  wole  ograunt  ^ 
That  I  was  of  elde  avenaunt^: 
One  €am  to  my  bed  I  wift. 
With  force  be  me  halfed  ^  and  kiA : 
•    Ais  ^  a  man  I  him  felte, 
Al$  a  man  he  me  welte  ^ ; 
Als  a  man  he  fpake  to  me. 
Bot  what,  he  was/  myght  I  not  k  \ 

The  following,  extna^d  from  the  fame  part,  is  the  fpeech 
of  the  Romans  to  the  Britons,  after  the  former  had  built », 

wall  againft  the  Pifls,  and  were  leaving  Britain. 

■ 

We  haf  clofed  ther  moil  nede  was ; 
And  yf  ye  defend  wele  that  j>as 

■  *  **I  nraftby  all  means  know  of  yoa.^  (  **  I  was  tben  yoonff  and  beantifbl." 

•    !■«??«•        •Awhile.        •  E'erlhe.  "Emhtaced.     i Ax.    ^WitU^^mvn^. 

^  Whiti,f,\S».     'Chad.      <•  Begott.  'Apud  Heame's  Gl.  Rob.'GIouc  ». 

•L«y.  -         'AfiBmi.  ya,. 

K  2  With 
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With  archers  "  and  with  magnds  \ 
And  kepe  wele  the  kyrnels ; 
Ther  may  ye  bothe  fchote  and  caft 
Waxes  bold  and  fend  you  fiaft* 
Thinkes  your  faders  wan  franclufe. 
Be  ye  no  more  in  other  fervife : 
Put  frely  lyf  to  your  lyves  end : 
We  fro  you  for  ever  wende  •• 

Vortigem  king  of  the  Britons,  is  thus  defcribed  meeting: 
the  beautiful  prihcefs  Rouwen,  daughter  of  Hengift,  the  Ro- 


>*  Not  BowmiMf  bat  apertures  ia  thye 
wall  for  (hooting  arrows.  Viz.  In  (he  repairs 
of  Taunton  caftie,  1 266.  Comp.  J.  Gemeys, 
Epifc.  Wint.  •*  Tantomia.  £x/wr/^  ^«- 
«<  MM-M«.  In  nercede  Cementarii  pro  ma- 


**  TO  eiigendo  juxta  turrim  ex  |>arte  orien- 
**  tali  cum  Kemellis  et  Archenis  hciendi$, 
**  xvi.s.  vi.  d."  In  Archiv.  Wolvef.  apud 
Wint.  Ktrmlls  mentioned  here,  and  in  the 
next  verfe,  were  much  the  fame  thingr :  or 
perhaps  battlements.  In  lepairs  of  the 
great  hall  at  Wolvefey-oalace,  I  find,  "In 
**  kymillis  emptis  ad  idem,  xii.  d."  Ibid. 
There  is  a  |>atent  granted  to  the  monks  of 
Abingdon,  in  Berkfhire,  in  the'  reign  of 
Edward  the  third,  "  Pro  kemellatione  mo- 
«*  naflerii."    Pat.  an.  4.  par- 1 . 

^  Cotgreve  has  abfurdly  interpreted  this 
word,  an  oU'faJhitmd  fiing,  V.  Ma n co- 
il Bav.  It  ^  a  catapult,  or  battering- ram. 
Viz.  Rot.  Pip.  An.  4.  Hen.  iii.  [A.  D. 
1219.]  "  NoRDH ANT. Et  in  expcnfis  regis 
in  obiidionecailride  Rockingham,  100/. 
perBr.Ree.Etcuftodibusingcniorum  [en- 
gines] regis  ad  ea  carianda  ufquefiifham, 
ad  caflrum  illud  obfidendum*  13s.  lOd. 
per  id.  Br.  Reg.  Et  pro  duobus  coriis, 
emptis  apad  Northampton  ad  fundas  pe- 


<c 


trarlarum  et  mangonellorum  regis  faci- 
«>  dendas,  js..  6d.  per  id.  Br.  Seg. " — 
Rot.  Pip.  ix.  Hen.  iti.  [A.  D,  1225.] 
•*-  SvkR.  Ccmp.  de  Cnarehurc.  Etpro  vii. 
•5  cablis  emptis  ad  petrarias  et  mango- 
"  nellos  in  eodem  caftro,  7/.  ii</."  Rot. 
Pip.  5  Hen.  iii.  [A.  D.  1220.]   "  Db- 


<*  vows.   Et  in  cofto  pofite  in*  i.  petnris 
*'  et  II.  mangonellis  cariatis  a  Nottine- 


'*  ham  uf^u^vifluun,  et  in  eifdem  redoaia 
'<  a  Bifliam  ufque  Notting^uun,  7/.  41/* 
Chancer  mentions  both  Mangonels  and. 
Kyrnils^  in  a  cafile  in  Ae  Renutmnt  rf  the 
Rofij  ▼.  4195.  6279.  Alio  ttrehert^  i.  C 
arcberise^  v.  4191.  So  in  the  French  i?#-^ 
ma»d$  luR^if  v.  5945. 

Voaspuifliez  bien-fes  Mangomteaulxt. 
Veoir  la  (aiKleirus  les  Cremmulx. 
Et  aux  archieres  de  la  Tour 
2iont  aibilftftres  toot  entour.^ 

Jrchi'erts  occur  pTten  In  this  poem.  Chan- 
cer, in  tranilating  the  above  pai&ge,  has 
introduced  euns,  which  were  not  known 
when  the  onginal  wa^  written,  v.  4191* 

I  am  of  opmion,  that  fome  of- the  great 
military  batterm£  engines,  fiy  frequent]/ 
mentioned  in  the  hiftories  ana  other  writers 
of  the  dark  ages,  were  jfitdied  frdm  dn 
crufades  See  a  fpecies  of  the  catapult, 
ufed  by  the  Syrian  army  in  l;he  fiege  of 
Mecca,  about  the  year  680. '  Mod.  Univ. 
HiH.  B.  i.  c.  2.  torn.  ii.«^«  117.  Thefe 
expeditions  into  the  er.ft  undoubtedly  much 
improved  the  European  art  of  war.  Taflb's 
,  warlike  machines,  which  feem  ip-be  the 
poet's  inyentioh,  arc  formed  on  dcicri|>tiona 
ofAich  wonderful  machines- which  he  had 
read  in  the  crufade  hiflorians,  partiqihu-ly 
Wilhelmus  Tyrchlis. 

*•  Gloff.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  664. 

famond 
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{amend  of  the  Saxon  ages,  at  a  feaft  of  waflaile.    It  is  a  ciit^ 
rious  picture  of  the  gallantry  of  the  times^. 

Hengeft  that  day  did  his.  might,  « 

That  alle  were  glad,  king  and  knight>. 

And  as  thei  were  beft  in  glading,  , 

And  '  wele  cop  fchotin  knight  and  king^ 

Of  chambir  Rouewen  fo  gent. 

Be  fore  the  king  in  halle.  ieho  went.  , 

A  coupe  with  wyne  fche  had  in  hand. 

And  hir  ^  hatire  was  wele  '  farand. 

Be  fore  the  king  on  kne  fett. 

And  on  hir  langage  fcho  hini  grett. 

"  Lauerid  *  king,  Waffaille,'*  feid  fche. 
The  king  aiked,  what  fuld  be» 
On  that  langage  the  king  *  ne  couthe. 
A  knight '  thcr  langage  "^  lerid  in  youthe., 
Breg  *  hiht  that  knight  born  Bretoun, . 
That  lerid  the  langage  of  ^  Seflbun.. 
This  Breg  was  the  *  latimer. 
What  fcho  faid  told  Vortager-. 


^  f  Sending  abont  the  cups  ap9,ee.  .(Zarovf* 
V|g  briikly. 

^  Attire.         '  Very  rich.         •  Lerd. 

<  Was  not  (killed.     *  The. .  ^  Learned. 

*  Was  called. .  ^  Saxons. 

•  For  Laiiner^  or  Vatiniery  zn- Interpn-^ 
in*  Thus,  in  the  Romance  of  king  Ri- 
ch a  a  p,  hereafter  dted  at  large,  Saladin  's 
LMimm'  at  the  fiege  of  Babylon,  proclaims 
a*tr«ce.to  the  chriftian  army  from  the  walls 
ofA-the  city.    Signat.  M.  i. 

The  Latbmieb  tho  tooroed.hls  «ye. 
To  that  other  fyde  of  the  toone, 
And  cryed  truos  with  gret  ibnne. 

In  whi^  ienfe  the  Erenchwonl  occurs  in 
the  Roman  de  Gar  in.  MSS.  BibL  Reg. 
PariC  Niua.  JUtt. 


L'ATiMEit  fu  ii  fot  parler  Romany 
Engloisy  Galiois,  et  Breton,  et  Norman; 

And  again, 

Un  *L  A  T I N I B  R  rieil'  fbrant  et  hena 
Molt  fot  de  plet,  et  molt  entrefaie  fu.^ 

.And  in  iStat  maiiuicript  Roman  de  Rou, 
which  win  again  be  mentioned. 

L'archeveiqae  Frasches  %  Jumeges  ala, 
A  Roji,«et  a  fa  gipnt  parX a.t  i  n  i  b  r  parla. 

We  .find  it  irt  Froii&rt,  .torn.  iv.  c.  87. 
And  in  other  ant^ent  French  writers,  lu  the 
old  Norman  poem  on  the  fubjedof  king 
Dennod*s  expuliion  from  his  kin&dom  of 
Ii»hnd,  in  the  Lambeth  library,  it>  feems 

mosc: 


j>(S 
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^u\  Breg  feidv  Rotten  70 w  gretis^ 

And  king  trallis  and  lord  yoW  *  letts. 
This  es  ther  cuftom  and  thcr  geft. 
Whan  thei  ard  atce  the  ale  or  hit 
Ilk  man  that  louu  qaare  him  think, 
Salle  fdy  WolTeilie^  and  to  him  driidc. 
He  that  bidi^  &lle  fay,  Wai^ilie, 
The  tother  falle  fay  again,  Drinkhailfe* 
That  fois  Woffeiile  drinkis  of  the  cop, 
Kiffand  *  hb  felaw  he  gives  it  irp. 
Drinkheille,  he  iais,  and  drinke  ther  of, 
Kiffand  him  in  bdard  and  •  &ofv*' 
The  king  faid,  ai  the  knight  gaii  ^  ken, 
DrinkheiUe,  fmiknd  on  Rouewen. 
Rouwen  drank  as  hire  lift, 
And  gave  the  king,  •  fine  him  kift. 
There  was  the  firft  waflaille  in  dcde, 
And  that  firft  of  fame  ^gede. 
Of  that  waffailk  men  told  greie  tale, 
And  waffaille  whan  thei  were  at  aie» 
And  drinkheille  to  tham  that  drank. 
Thus  was  waffaille  *  tane  to  thank. 

Fele  *  fithes  that  maidin  *  ying, 
Waffailed  and  kift  the  king. 
Of  bodi  fche  was  right  ^  avenant. 
Of  fair  colour,  with  fwete  *  fcrtiblaunt^ 


more  prof^ljr  to  figntfyy  in  « limited  (mk, 
the  AiHg's  tkmejfic  Sicretaky. 

far  fbhdimtineL  AT  IV  It  K 

Qoe  ihoi  conta  <de  loy  I'liiftbiM*  &c. 

See  lord  Lyttdten's  IM.  Hedl  n.  ^ol.  W. 
App.  ;p.  270.  We  might  <hej«  tender  it 
literally  his  Latimfl,  ttn  officer  retained  by 
the  king  to  dnaw  op  the  pablic  inftraments 
in  Latin,  as  in  Dombsbai-book.  **  God- 
'*  winos    acdpitrariusy    Hago    Latina- 


''  Rivt,  Mik)  porlaritts,"  M&  £it- 
cet^t..  penes  me.  oat  in  both  tfaeJaft  ia- 
ftances  the  word  may  Iwar  its  more  general 
and  extenfive  fignification.  Camden  ex* 
plaiitt  Latiwbr  bf  kturfntmr^  Rem.  p« 
158.    Seeaifo^.  1C1.  edit.  t67(4* 

''  Eihema.     ^  Kiffing .    «  Spcut,  joke. 

'  To  fignify.  '  Since,  aftervrards. 

*  Went,      s  Taken.      ^  Many  limci. 

*  Vowig. 

^  Hanoiomey  gracefid^  fliafed^  Ac 
>  Countenance. 

Hir 
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Hit  "  hatire  fulk  wcle  it  femed> 
Mervelik  "  the  king  fche  *  qu^mid.    . 
Oute  of  meffure  was  he  gladly 
For  of  that  maidin  he  wer  alle  msuL 
Drunkenes  the  feend  wr<^hi^ 
Of  that '  paen  was  al  his  thoght. 
A  mefchaunche  that  time  hiiji  k4> 
He  afked  that  paen  for  to  wodt 
Hengift  '  wild  not  draw  a  Ute^ 
Bot  graunted  him  alle  fo  tit*, 
And  Hors  hi$  brother  «on(entid  fon^^ 
Her  frendis/aid,  it  were  to  done. 
Thei  afked  the  king  to  gife  hir  Kent^. 
In  douary  to  take  of  r^nt. 
O  pon  that  maidin  his  hert  fo  caft. 
That  thei  aikid  the  king  made  faft. 
.  I  wene  the  king  t<)ke  her  that  day. 
And  wedded  hire '  on  paiens  lay. 
Of  preft  was  ther  no  *  henifod 
Np  mes^  fongen,  noorifon* 
In  feifiae  he  had  her  thafc  night. 
Of  Kent  he  gave  Hengift  the  right* 
The  erelje  that  time,  that  Kent  alle  held, 
Sir  Goragon,  that  had  the  fcheld, 
Of  that  gift  no  thing  *  ne  wift 
To  *  he  was  caft  oute  "*  with  Hengift '. 

In  the  fecond  part,  copied  from  Peter  Langtoft,  the  at- 
tack of  Richard  the  firft,  on  a  caftle  held  by  the  Saracens, 
isi  thus  defcrihed. 


«■  Atdre.    "  Marvelloufly.     ®  Plcafcd.,  •  Rencdi£Hon,  bleffing» 

P  Pagan,  heathen.  '  Knew  not. 

^  Would  not  fly  off  a  bit.  "  Till. 

*  In  pagans  law.    According  to  jhc  hca-  ^  By. 

theniih  ctSom,  ^  Hearne's  GLRob.  Glo».p.  69;. 


^ 


The 


^ 
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The  dikes  were  fulle  wide  that  clofed.  the  caftle  ab6iit> 
And  depe  on  ilka  fide,  with  bankis  hie  without. 
Was  ther  non  entre  that  to  the  caftelle  gan  liggc  *, 
Bot  a  ftreiht  kauce  '^  5  at  the  end  a  drauht  brigge. 
With  grete  duble  cheynes  drauhcn  over  the  gate, 
And  fifti  armed  fuyenes  •  porters  at  that  yate. 
With  flenges  and  magneles  *  thei  kaft  *  to  kyng  Rychard 
Our  criften  by  parcelles  kafted  ageynward  •. 
Ten  fergcauns  of  the  beft  his  targe  gan  him  befe 
That  egre  were  and  preft  to  covere  hym  and  to  were  *• 
Himfelf  as  a  geaunt  the  cheynes  in  tuo  hew. 
The  targe  was  his  warant  *,  that  non  tille  him  threw. 
Right  unto  the  gate  with  the  targe  thei  yede 
Fightand  on  a  gate,  undir  him  the  flouh  his  ftede, 
Therfor  ne  wild  he  feffe^  alone  into  the  caftele 
Thorgh  tham  all  wild  preffe  on  fote  faught  he  fulle  wele. 
And  whan  he  was  withinne,  and  fauht  as  a  wilde  leon, 
He  fondred  the  Sarazins  otuynne  *,  and  fauht  as  a  dragon. 
Without  the  criften  gan  crie,  alias  !  Richard  is  taken, 
Tho  Normans  were  forie,  of  contenance  gan  blaken. 
To  flo  downe  and  to  ftroye  never  wild  thei  ftint 
Thei  left  for  dede  no  noye  **,  ne  for  no  wound  no  dynt, 
That  in  went  alle  their  pres,  maugre  the  Sarazins  alle, 
An  fond  Richard  on  des  fightand,  and  wonne  the  halle '. 

From  thefe  paffages  it  appears,  that  Robert  of  Brunne  has 
fcarcely  more  poetry  than  Robert  of  Glocefter.  He  has 
however  taken  care  to  acquaint  his  readers,  that  he  avoided 


*  Lying*  y  Canfe7« 

*  Swains^  yocme  men,  foldiers. 

*.  Mangomls,  via.  fqpr.  ^  Caft. 

'  In  Langtoft's  French^ 
'*  Dis  feiiauntz  des  plus  feres  e  de  melz 

vanezy 
^*  Devaaot  le  con  le  Reia  la  targe  ount 
portez." 


'  ff^arJ,  defend. 
*  Guardy  defence. 
'  '<  He  could  not  ceafe." 
t  «  He  formed  the  Saracens  into  two 
"  parties." 


^  Annoy. 

^  Chnm.  p.  iSx.  i8j. 


high 
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high  defcription,  and  that  fort  of  phrafeology  which  was 
then  ufed  by  the  minftrels  and  harpers :  that  he  rather 
aimed  to  give  information  than  pleafure,  and  that  he  was 
more  ftudious  of  truth  than  ornament;  As  he  intended  his 
chronicle  to  be  fung,  at  leaft  by  parts,  at  public  feftivals, 
he  found  it  expedient  to  apologife  for  thefe  deficiencies  in 
the  prologue  ;  as  he  had  partly  done  before  in  his  prologue 
to  the  Manual  of  Sins. 

I  mad  noght  for  no  difours  ^ 
Ne  for  feggers  no  harpours, 
Bot  for  the  luf  of  fymple  men, 
That  ftrange  Inglis  cannot  ken  ' : 
For  many  it  ere  "  that  ftrange  Inglis 
In  ryme  wate  '  never  what  it  is. 
I  made  it  not  for  to  be  prayfed, 
Bot  at  the  lewed  men  were  ayfed  "*. 

He  next  mentions  feveral  forts  of  verfe,  or  profody ;  which 
were  then  fafhionable  among  the  minftrels,  and  have  been 
long  fince  unknown. 

If  it  were  made  in  ryme  couwccj 
Or  \n  fir  anger  e  or  enterlaci^  &c. 

He  adds,  that  the  old  ftories  of  chivalry  had  been  fo  difguifed 
by  foreign  terms,  by .  additions  and  alterations,  that   they 


k  Tale-tellers,  Karr^oresy  Lat.  Con- 
teffursy  Fr.  Stggers  in  the  niext  line  per- 
haps means  the  fame  thing,  i.  e.  Sayeri, 
The  writers  either  of  metrical  or  of  profe 
romances.  See  Antholog.  Fran.  p.  17-  1765. 
Svo.  Or  Difours  may  fignify  Difcourfe^ 
i.  e.  adventures  in  profe.  We  have  die 
"  Devil's  difours/'  in  P.  Plowman,  foJ.  xxxi. 
b.  edit.  1550.  Dlfour  precifely  iignifies  a 
taU'teller at  afeaft  in  Gower,  Conf.  Amant. 
lib.  vii.  fol.  155.  a.  edit.  Berthel.  1554. 

Vol.  I. 


He  is  fpeaking  of  the  coronation  feftival 
of  a  Roman  Emperor. 

When  he  was  gladeft  at  his  mete. 
And  every  minfbell  had  plaide 
And  every  dissour  had  iaide 
Which  moft  was  pleafaont  to  his  ere*     , 

Du  Cange  fays, '  that  Difiurs  were  judges 
of  the  tumey.  Diff.  Joinv.  p.  179. 

1  Know.    «  It  ere^  There  are.    ■  Knew. 

•  Eafcd. 

L  were 
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were  now  become  unintelligible  to  a  common  audience :  and 
particularly,  that  the  tale  of  Sir  Tristram,  the  nobleft  of 
all,  was  much  changed  from  the  original  compoiition  of  its 
firft  author  Thomas. 

I  fee  in  fong  in  fedgeying  tale  ' 

Of  Erceldoune,  and  Kendale, 

Non  tham  fays  as  thai  tham  wroght  V 

And  '  in  ther  faying  it  femes  noght, 

That  may  thou  here  in  Sir  Triftram  •  5 

Over  geftes  *  it  has  the  fteem  % 

Over  all  that  is  or  was, 

If  men  yt  fayd  as  made  Thomas.— r 


P  **  Among  the  romances  that  are  fang, 

"1  **  None  recite  them  as  they  were  firil 
•«  written." 

'  «•  As  They  tell  them." 

•  "  This  yoa  may  fee,  &c." 

*  Hearne  fays  that  Gefis  were  oppofed  to 
Romance.  Chron.  Langt.  Pref.  p.  37*  ^^^ 
this  is  a  miilake.  Thus  we  have -the  Geftt 
of  kyng  Home,  a  vtry  old  metrical  Ro- 
mance. MSS.  Harl.  2253.  p.  70.  Alfo 
in  the  Prologue  of  Ry chard  Cuor  do  Lyon. 

King  Richard  is  the  befl 
That  is  found  in  zxiyjefle. 

And  the  paflage  in  the  text  is  a  proof  againft 
his  aiTertion.  Chaucer,  in  the  following 
paflage,  by  Jestours,  does  not  mean 
Jefters  in  modem  fignification,  but  writers 
of  adventures.    Houfe  of  Ftme^  r.  loflu 

And  Jestours  that  tellen  tales 
Both  of  wepyng  and  of  game. 

In  the  Houfe  of  Fame  he  alfo  places  thofe 
who  wrote  *•  olde  Geftes V  v.  425.  It  is 
however  obviotrs  to  obferve  from  whenee 
the  prefent  term  Jeft  aro&.    See  Fauchet, 


Rec'p.  75.  In  P.  Piowmao,  we  hxvtJoH^p 
Jeftes.  foL  xlv.  b. 

Job  the  gentyl  in  his  Jeftest^  greatly  wyt- 
nefleth. 

That  is,  <<  Job  in  the  account  of  his  Life.'^ 

In  the  fame  page  we  have. 

And  japera  and  judgelers,  andjangelers  of 
jeftesm 

That  is,  Minftrels,  Reciters  of  tales.  Other 
illttftrations  of  this  word  will  occur  in  the 
courfe  of  the  work.  Cbanfons  de  geftes  were 
common  in  France  in  the  thirteenth  century 
among  the  troobadonrs.  See  Mem.  a»oerf- 
nam  les  principaux  monamens  de  Thiftoire 
de  France,  Mem.  Lit.  xv.  p.  5S2.  by  the 
very  learned  and  ingenious  M.  de  la  Cume 
de  Saintc  Palaye.  I  add  the  two  firft  lines  of  a 
maaufcript  entitled,  Art  de  Kalender  par 
Rauf  wholivesi  1256.  Bibl.  Bodl.  J.  b.  a. 
Th.  [Laogb.  MSS.  5.439.] 

De  gcfte  ne  voll  pas  chanter, 
Nc  'ueilUs  efttires  el  canter. 

There  is  even  Gefta  Faffioms  et  Refurree^ 
tionit  Cbrifti^  in  many  manufcript  iibrarias. 
«  Efteem. 


Thai 
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Thai  fayd  in  fo  qtiaynte  Inglis 
That  manyone  ^  wate  not  what  it  is.^— 
And  foriboth  I  couth  nought 
So  ftrange  Inglis  as  thai  wroght. 

On  this  account,  he  fays,  he  was  perfuaded  by  his  friends  to 
write  his  chronicle  in  a  roore  popular  and  eafy  ftyle,  that 
would  be  better  uhderftood. 

And  men  befought  me  many  a  time. 

To  turn  it  bot  in  light  ryme. 

Thai  faid  if  I  in  ftrange  it  turne 

To  here  it  manyon  would  Ikume  ', 

For  it  are  names  fuUe  felcouthe  ^ 

That  ere  not  ufcd  now  in  mouth.-^ 

In  the  hous  of  Sixille  I  was  a  throwe  *    . 

Danz  Robert  of  Meltone,  *  that  ye  knowe. 

Did  it  wryte  for  felawes  fake. 

When  thai  wild  folace  make  \ 

Erceldoune  and  Kendale  are  mentioned,  in  fome  of  thefe 
lines  of  Brunne,  as  old  romances  or  popular  tales.  Of  the 
latter  I  can  difcover  no  traces  in  our  antient  literature.  As 
to  the  former,  Thomas  Erceldoun,  or  Aflielington,  is  faid  to 
have  written  Prophecies^  like  thofe  of  Merlin.  Leland,  from 
the  Scala  Cbronicon  %   fays,  that  "  William  Banaftre  **,   and 


^  Many  a  oac. 

*  Sconi>    i'  Strange.    ■  A  little  while. 

*  ''  Sir  Robert  of  Malton.''  It  appem 
Irom  hence  that  he  was  bom  at  Malton  in 
Xincolnihioe. 

*»  Pref.  Rob.  GIouc.  p.  ^7.  58. 

*  An  andent  French  hiflory  or  chront- 
de  of  England  never  printed,  which  Le- 
land  fays  was  tranflated  odt  of  French 
ihyme  into  French  profe.  Col.  vol.  i.  P.  ii. 
pa^.  59«  edit.  1770.  It  was  probably 
wntten  or  reduced  by  Thomas  (yray  iftto 
profe.  Londinenf.  Antiquitat.  Cant.  lib.  i. 
p.  39.    Others  affirm  it  to  have  been  the 


work  of  John  Gray,  an  eminent  church- 
BMn,  about  the  year  1212.  It  begins,  in 
the  ofuai  form,  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  pafTes  on  to  Brutus,  and  clofes  with 
Edward  the  third. 

*  One  Gilbert  Banefbe  was  a  poet  and 
mufician.  The  Frufbefia  of  Banifter  of 
EnAand  aie  not  uncommon  among  manu- 
ioipts.  In  the  Scotch  Propbefies,  printed 
irt  Edinburgh,  1680,  ^Axr^y^rr  is  mention- 
ed as  the  author  of  fome  of  them.  *^  As 
*'  Berlington's  books  and  Banefter  tell  us.'' 
p.  2.  Again,  "  Beid  hath  brieved  in  his 
<<  book  ahd  Banefter  alfo."  p.   18.     He 

L  z  foems 
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**  Thomas  Erceldoune,  fppke  words  yn  figure  as  were  the 
'^  prophecies  of  Merlin  \"  In  the  library  of  Lincoln  cathe- 
dral, there  is  a  metrical  romance  entitled,  Thomas  of  Er- 
SELDOWN,  which  begins  with  the  ufual  addrefs, 

Lordynges  both  great  and  fmall. 

In  the  Bodleian  library,  among  the  theological  works  of 
John  Lawern,  monk  of  Worcefter,  and  ftudent  in  theology 
at  Oxford,  about  the  year  1448,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  a  fragment  of  an  Englifti  poem  occurs,  which  begins 
thus : 

Joly  chepert  [ftiepherd]  of  Alkeldowne  ^ 


<c 


<c 


In  the  Britifti  Mufeum  a  manufcript  Englifti  poem  occurs, 
with  this  French  title  prefixed,  "  La  Counteffe  de  Dunbar, 
demanda  a  Thomas  EiTedoune  quant  la  guere  d'Efcoce 
prendret  fyn  *."  This  was  probably  our  prophefier  Tho- 
mas of  Erceldown.  One  of  his  predictions  is  mentioned  in 
an  antient  Scots  poem  entitled,  A  New  Year's  Gift,  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1562,  by  Alexander  Scott  \  One  Thomas 
Leirmouth,  or  Rymer,  was  alfo  a  prophetic  bard,  and  lived 
at   Erflingtoun,  fometimes  perhaps   pronounced  Erfeldoun. 


feems  to  be  confounded  with  William  B&- 
hifter,  a  writer  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
third,  fierlington  is  probably  John  Brid- 
lington, an  augofHne  canon  of  Bridlington, 
who  wrote  three  books  of  Carmina  Vatici- 
naiia,  in  which  he  pretends  to  foretell  ma- 
ny accidents  that  (hould  happen  to  Eng- 
land. MSB.  Digb.  Bibl.  Bodl.  89.  And 
1 86.  There  are  alfo  Fer/us  yaticifiales 
under  his  name,  MSS.  Bodl.  NE.  E.  ii. 
17.  f.  21.  He  died,  aged  fixty,  in  1379. 
He  was  canonifed.  There  arc  many  other 
Propheiiit'^  which  feem  to  have  been 
fafhionable  at  this  time,  bound  up  with 
Bridlington  in  MSS.  Digb.  1 86. 


*  Ut  fupr.  p.  510. 

'  MSS.  Bodl.  692.  foL 

t  MSS,  Harl.  2253-  f.  127,  It  begins 
thus» 

When  man  as  mad  a  kingge.  of  a  capped 

man 
When  mon  is  lever  odier  monncs  thynge 

then  ys  owen. 

^  Ancient  Scots  poems.  Edinb.  1770. 
1 2mo.  p.  194.  See  the  ingenious  editor's 
notes,  p.  312. 

This 
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This  is  therefore  probably  the  fame  perfon.  One  who  per- 
fonates  him,  fays, 

In  Erslingtoun  I  dwell  at  hame, 
Thomas  Rymer  men  call  me. 

He  has  left  vaticinal  rhymes,  in  which  he  predifted  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England,  about  the  year  1 279  *.  For- 
dun  mentions  feveral  of  his  prophecies  concerning  the  future, 
ftate  of  Scotland  ^. 

Our  author,  Robert  de  Brunne,  alfo  tranflated  into  Englifli 
rhymes  the  treatife  of  cardinal  Bonaventura,  his  cotempo- 
rary  \  T>e  ccena  et  paJ)ione Domini  et  pcenis  S.Maria  Virginis^  with 
the  following  title.  "  Medytaciuns  of  the  Soper  of  our  Lorde 
"  Jhefu,  and  alfo  of  hys  Paffyun,  and  eke  of  the  Peynes  of 
"  hys  fwete  Modyr  mayden  Marye,  the  whyche  made  yn 
"  Latyn  Bonaventure  Cardynall"/'  But  I  forbear  to  give 
further  extrafts  from  this  writer,  who  appears  to  have  pof- 
feffed  much  more  induftry  than  genius,  and  cannot  at  pre- 
fent  be  read  with  much  pleafure.  Yet  it  fhould  be  remem- 
bered, that  even  fuch  a  writer  as  Robert  de  Brunne,  uncouth 
and  unpleafing  as  he  naturally  feems,  and  chiefly  employed 
in  turning  the  theology  of  his  age  into  rhyme,  contributed  to 
form  a  ftyle,  to  teach  expreflion,  and  to  polilh  his  native 
tongue.  In  the  infancy  of  language  and  compofition,  no-^ 
thing  is  wanted  but  writers :  at  that  period  even  the  moft 
artlefs  have  their  ufe. 


\ 


*  Sec  Scotch  P.'opbecies,  nt  fupr.  p.  i^. 
IJ.  13.  18.  36.  viz.  The  Prophejyo/Tho' 
mas  Rymer,  Pr.  *'  Stille  on  my  wayes  as  I 
"  went." 

^  Lib.  X.  cap.  43.  44.  I  think  he  is  alfo 
mentioned  by  Spotfwood.  Sec  Dempft.  xi. 
810. 

'  He  died  1272.  Many  of  Bonaven- 
ture's  trads  were  at  this  time  tranflated 
into  Englifh.  In  the  Harleian  manufcripts 
we  have,  <'  The  Treatis  chat  is  kallid  Prick- 


**  ynge  of  Zoo;^,  made  bi  a  Frere  menour 
**  Bonaventure,  that  was  Cardinal  of  the 
*<  courte  of  Rome."  2254.  i.  f.  i.  This 
book  belonged  to  Dame  Alys  Braintwat, 
"  the  worcnypfull  prioras  of  Partfordc." 
This  is  not  an  uncommon  mannfcript. 

«  MSS.   Harl.   1701.  f.  84.    The  fird 
line  is, 

Almighti  god  in  trinite« 

It  was  never  printed. 

Robert 
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Robert  Grofthead,  bilhop  of  Lincoln  %  who  died  in  1253, 
is  faid  in  fome  verfes  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  quoted  above^ 
to  have  been  fond  of  the  metre  and  mufic  of  the  minflrels. 
He  was  moft  attached  to  the  French  minftreh,  m  whofe  lan- 
guage he  has  left  a  poem,  never  printed,  of  fome  length. 
This  was  probably  tranflated  into  Englifti  rhyme  about  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  firft.    Nor  is  it  quite  improbable,  if 
the  tranflation  was  made  at  this  period,  that  the  tranflator 
was  Robert  de  Brunne  >  efpecially  as  he  tranflated  another  of 
Grofthead's  pieces.     It  is  called  by  Leland  Chateau  S Amour  •. 
But  in  one  of  the  Bodleian  manufcripts  of  this  book  we  have 
the  following   title,    Romance  par  Meftre  Robert  Grojetejie  ^ 
In  another  it  is  called,  Ce  eft  la  me  de  D.  Jbu  de  fa  humanite 
fet  a  or  dine  de  Saint  Robert  Grojfetefte  ke  fui  eveque  de  Nichole  **. 
And  in  this  copy,  a  very  curious  apology  to  the  clergy  is 
prefixed  to  the  poem,  for  the  language  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten '.     "  Et  quamvis  lingua  romana  [romance]  coram  cle- 
"  Ricis  SAPoREM  suAviTATis  nou  habcat,  tamen  pro  laicis 
"  qui  minus  intelligunt  opufculum  illudaptum  eft  */'    This 
piece  profefTes  to  treat  of  the  creation,  the  redemption,  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  torments  of 
hell:   but  the  whole  is  a  religious  allegory,  and  under  the 
ideas  of  chivalry  the  fundamental  articles  of  chriftian  belief 
are  reprefented.  It  has  the  air  of  a  fyftem  of  divinity,  written 


■  Sec  D I  s  s .  ii .  — The  author  and  tran fla- 
tor  are  often  thas  confounded  in  manu- 
fcripts.    To  an  old  Englifh  religious  poem 
on  the  holy  Virgin^  we  find  the  following 
title*     Incipit  quidoM  cantU4  quem  comp^ 
/uit  frater  Thomas  de  Hales  de  erdine  fra~ 
strum  mittorum^  &c«  MSS.  Col.  Jef.  Oxoii« 
%  5 .  fupr.  citat.     Bat  this  is  the  title  of  our 
friar's  original,  A  Latin  hymn  de  B.  Ma- 
RiA  V 1 R G I N  E9  impropei ly  adopted  in  the 
tranilation.     Thomas  de  Hales  was  a  Fran- 
dfcan  friar,  a  dodlor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
flourilhed  about  the  year  1340*    We  ihall 
iee  other  proofs  of  tlus* 


•  Script,  Brit.  p.  285. 

f  MSS.  Bodl.  NE.  D.  69. 

^  F.  16.  Laud.  fol.  membran.  The 
word  NkoU  is  perfedly  French  for  Lincoln* 
See  Hkewife  MSS.  Bodl.  E.  4.  1 4. 

'  In  the  hand^wriciDg  of  the  poem  k- 
felf,  which  is  very  antient. 

•  F«  uSoalfoinMSS.C.C.C.Oxon. 
t%z.  In  MSS.  HarL  1121.  5. «' J)e  Re- 
«•  herd  GroiTetefte  Ic  cvefque  de  Nichoie 
<<  en  ttedt  en  Francets^  del  comttience- 
*^  Atnt  du  monde,  &c."  f.  if 6.  Cod. 
flttoibraiu 


by 
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^by  a  troubadour.  The  poet,  in  defcribing  the  advent  of 
Chriily  fuppofes  that  he  entered  into  a  magnificent  caftle, 
which  is  the  body  pf  the  immaculate  virgin.  The  ftrudture 
of  this  caftle  is  conceived  with  fome  imagination,  and  drawn 
with  the  pencil  of  romance.  The  poem  begins  with  thefe. 
lines.^ 

Ki  penfe  ben,  ben  peut  dire : 

Sanz  penfer  ne  poet  fuffife  : 

De  nul  bon  oure  commencec 

Deu  nos  dont  de  li  penfer 

De  ki  par  ki,  en  ki,  font 
■  Tos  les  biens  ki  font  en  el  mond; 

But  I  haflento  the  tranflatlcm,  which  is  more  immediately 
connefled  with  our  prefent  iiibje£fc,  and  has  this  title. 
"  Her  bygenet  a  tretya  that  ys  yclept  Castel  of  Love  that 
**  bifcop  Grofteyzt  made  y wis  for  lewde  menncs  by  hove  \ 
Then  follows  the  prologue  or  introdu£lion. 

That  good  thinketh  good  may  doj. 
And  God  wol  help  him  thar  tp ; 
Ffor  nas  never  good  work  wrougt 
With  oute  biginninge  of  good  thuugt. 
Ne  never  was  wrougt  non  vuel  "  thyng 
That  vuel  thougt  nas  the  biginnyng. 
God  fFuder,  and  fone  and  holigofte 
That  alle  thing  on  eorthe  fixt  ^  and  woft^ 
That  one  God  art  and  thrillihod  % 
And  threo  perfpnes  in  one  hod  % 
Withouten  end  and  bi  ginninge, 
To  whom  we  ougten  over  alle  thingci, 


t  »> 


«  Bibl.  Bodl.  MS.  Vernon,  f.  zgz.  This 
tranflation  was  never  printed:  and  is,.  I 
believe,  a  rare  znanofcripr. 


«  Well,  good. 
*  Trinity. 


^  F.  hext.  higheft; 
r  Unity. 


Worfchepe 
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Worfchepe  him  with  trewe  love. 

That  kineworthe  king  art  us  above. 

In  whom,  of  whom,  thorw  whom  beoth, 

AUe  the  good  fchipes  that  we  hire  i  feoth, 

He  leve  us  thenche  and  worchen  {b. 

That  he  us  fchylde  from  vre  fo. 

All  we  habbeth  to  help  neode 

That  we  ne  beth  all  of  orte  theode^ 

Ne  i  boren  in  one  londe, 

Ne  one  fpeche  undirftonde, 

Ne  mowe  we  al  Latin  wite ' 

Ne  Ebreu  ne  Gru  '  that  beth  I  write, 

Ne  Ffrench,  ne  this  other  fpechen. 

That  me  mihte  in  worlde  fechen. 

To  herie  god  our  derworthi  drihte  ^, 

As  vch  mon  ougte  with  all  his  mihte; 

Loft  fong  fyngen  to  god  zeme  % 

With  fuch  fpeche  as  he  con  lerne.: 

Ne  monnes  mouth  ne  be  i  dut 

Ne  his  ledene  **  i  hud. 

To  ferven  his  god  that  him  wrougte. 

And  maade  al  the  world  of  nougte. 

Of  Englifche  I  fhal  nir  refun  fchowen 

Ffor  hem  that  can  not  i  knowen; 

Nouther  French  ne  Latyn 

On  Englifch  I  chulle  tullen  him. 

Wherefor  the  world  was  i  wroht^ 

Ther  after  how  he  was  bi  tauht, 
f 

'»  XJnderftand.  *'  kyng  Charles  [the  Bald],  Johan  Soott 

*  Greek.    In  John  Trevifas's  dialogue  **  tranuated  Denys  bookes  out  of  Gru  into 

concerning  the  trsdiflation  of  the  Polychro-  **  Laiyn." 

nicon,  MSS.  HarL  1900.  b.  f.  42.  "  Arif-  ^  "  To  blefs  god  our  beloved  lord." 

**  todle-s  bokes,  &c.  were  tranflated  out  of  '  EamefUy. 

'*  Grue  into  Latin.    Alfo  with  praying  of  '  Language. 

Adam 
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Adam  vn  ffader  to'  b^i  hit. 
With  al  the  merthe  of  paradys 
To  wonen  and  welden  to  fuch  ende 
Til  that  he  fcholde  to  bevene  wende. 
And  hou  fone  he  hit  £u  lee 
And  feththen  hou  for  bouht  wes^ 
Thurw  the  heze  kynges  (Some 
That  here  in  eorthe  wolde  come, 
Ffor  his  fuftren  tiiat  were  to  boren. 
And  ffor  a  prifon  fhas  was  for  loren 
And  hou  he  made  as  s&e  (chal  heren 
That  heo  i  cuft  and  fauht  weren 
And  to  wrache  a  caftel  he  alihte)  &c. 

But  the  following  are  the  inofk  poetical  pai&ges  of  this 
poem. 

God  nolde  a  lihte  in  none  manere, 
But  in  feir  ftude  *  and  in  dere^ 
In  feir  and  clene  £ker  hit  wes» 
Ther  god  almihti  his  in  ches  ' 
In  a  Castel  well  comelidie, 
Muche  '  and  fFare>  and  loKdiche^ 
That  is  the  caftell  of  alle  floure. 
Of  folas  and  of  focour, 
In  the  mere  he  ftont  ta  tweoe  two» 
Ne  hath  he  forlak  for  no  fo : 
For  the  tour "  is  fo  wel  with  outen. 
So  depe  i  diched  al  abouten^ 
That  non  kunnes  afayling, 
Ne  may  him  derven  fer  no  thing ; 
He  ftont  on  heis^  rocke  and  ibund. 
And  b  y  planed  to  the  ground 

*  Place.  \**  Chofe  his  habitation.''  s  Great. 

'^  La  tor  eft  fi  Uen  en  dot.    /r.  Ori^. 

Vol.  1.  M  That 
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That  ther  may  won  non  vtiel  *  thing,. 

Ne  derve  ne  gynnes  caftyng  5 

And  thaug  be  he  fo  lovliche. 

He  is  fo  dredfuL  and  hatcliche,, 

To  all  thulke  that  ben  his  fon> 

That  heo  flen  him  everichon ;. 

Ffor  fmal  toures  that  beth  abouten. 

To  witen  the  heige  toure  withouten, 

Sethe  ^  beoth  thre  bayles  withalle  ', 

So  feir  i  diht  with  ftrunge  walle. 

As  heo  beth  here  after  I  write, 

Ne  may  no  man  the  "  feirfchipe  I  witc,, 

Ne  may  no  tongue  ne  may  hit  telle,, 

Ne  thougt  thincke,  ne  mouthe  fpelle  1 

On  tnifti  rocke  heo  ftondeth  faft. 

And  with  depe  diches  bethe  hi  caft, 

And  the  camels  ""  fo  ftondeth  upright,. 

Wei  I  planed,  and  feir  i  dight :    . 

Seven  barbicanes  ther  beth  i  wrouht 

With  gret  ginne  al  bi  thouht  %    . 

And  evrichon  hath  gat  and  toure>. 

Ther  never  fayleth  ne  focoure. 

Never  fchal  fo  him  ftonde  with 

That  thider  wold  flen  to  fechen  grith  ^^ 

This  caftel  is  iiker  fair  abouten,. 

And  is  al  depeynted  withouten^ 

With  threo  heowes  that  wel  beth  ftne  *  ^ 

So  is  the  foundement  al  grene. 


*  vac.  •  Pur  bon  cngin  fait.    Fr.  Orig. 

^  Tres  bailet  en  tour.    fr.  Orig.  ^  Couniel. 
1  Moreover  there  are  three»  kt. 

»  Beauty.  ^  La  chaftel  eft  a  bel  boA 

^  Kernels.— Kerneaas    bien  poll*  Fr.             De  hors  de  peint  a  en  vimn 

Orig.  De  treis  citliirs  diveriiement.  Fr.  Orig. 

That 
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That  to  the  rock  faft  lith, 
Wei  is  that  ther  murthc  i  fith, 
Ffor  the  grenefchip  lafteth  evere. 
And  his  heuh  ne  leofeth  nevere, 
Scthen  abouten  that  other  heug 
So  is  ynde  fo  ys  blu  '. 
That  the  midel  heug  we  clepeth  ariht 
And  fchyneth  fo  faire  and  fo  briht* 
The  thiidde  heug  an  ovemaft 
Over  wrigeth  al  and  fo  ys  i  caft. 
That  withinnen  and  withouten. 
The  caftel  lihteth  al  abouten, 
And  is  raddore  than  eny  rofe  fchal 
That  fliunneth  as  hit  bamd  •  were  *. 
Withinne  the  caftel  is  whit  fchinyngc 
So "  the  fhows  that  is  fnewynge. 
And  cafteth  that  liht  fo  wyde, 
After  long  the  tour  and  be  fyde. 
That  never  cometh  ther  wo  ne  woug. 
As  fwetneffe  ther  is  ever  i  noug. 
Amydde  ^  the  heige  toure  is  fpringynge 
A  well  that  ever  is  eominge  * 
With  four  ftreraes  that  ftriketh  wel, 
And  emeth  upon  the  gravel. 
And  fuUeth  the  duches  about  the  wal. 
Much  bliffe  ther  is  over  al, 
Ne  dar  he  feeke  non  other  leche 
That  mai  riht  of  this  water  tleche. 


'  Si  eft  ynde  fi  eft  blu.    Fr.  Orsg. 
'  Bmnedy  on  fire* 

*  Plus  eft  vermail  ke  neft  rofe 
£  piertun  ardant  diofe.    Fr.  Orig, 

■As 


V  In  mi  la  tor  plus  hanteine 
Eft  fnrdant  one  fbntayne 
Dant  iflent  qoater  rniflell 
Ki  bniinet  par  le  gravel,  &c«  i*.  Ortg* 

'  RonniDg* 


M  2 
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In  thulke  ^  derworthi  faire  toure 

Ther  ftont  a  trone  with  much  honour. 

Of  whit  yvori  and  feirore  of  liht 

Than  the  fomeres  day  when  heis  briht, 

With  cumpas  i  throwen  and  with  gin  al  i  do 

Seven  fteppes  ther  beoth  thcrto,  &c. 

The  ffoure  fmale  toures  abouten, 

That  with  the  heige  toure  withoutcn, 

Ffour  had  thewes  that  about  hire  i  ieoth, 

Ffoure  vertas  cardinals  beoth,  &c* 

And  '  which  beoth  threo  bayks  get. 

That  with  the  cornels  ben  fo  wel  i  iet^ 

And  i  caft  with  cumpas  and  walled  about^i 

That  wileth  the  heihe  tour  with  outen : 

Bote  the  ininoft  bayle  i  wote 

Bitokeneth  hire  holi  maydenhode,  &c« 

The  middle  bayle  that  wite  ge, 

Bitokeneth  hire  holi  chaftite 

And  fethen  the  overmaft  bayle 

Bitokeneth  hire  holi  fpofaile^  &c. 

The  ieven  kernels  abouten. 

That  with  greot  gin  beon  y  wrougt  withauten. 

And  witeth  this  caft^  fo  well^ 

With  arwe  and  with  quarrel  % 

That  beoth  the  fcven  vertues  With  wunnc 

To  overcum  the  feven  deadly  finne»  &c.  \ 

y  £n  cele  bel  tar  a  bonej  *  Les  barbicines  feet 

A  de  yvoire  un  trdne         '  Kis  hors  de  inilles  font    fahv ' 

Ke  plufa  eiffi  blanchor  Ki  bien  gardent  le  chaftel, 

Ci  en  mi  efte  la  beau  jyr  E  de  feete  e  de  quarrel.    Fr,  Orig. 
Perengmeftcomimftz,  &c.  FV«  Orig* 

^  Afterwards  the  fountam  h  e^lained 

'  X«s  treis  bailies  du  chaftel  to  be  God's  grace :  Charity  is  conllEible  of 


KifiiAt  oven  au  kernel  the  caftle,  &c.  ^c 

'Qui  a  compas  font  en  virun 

£  ^efendent  le<languiu '  Fr.  Orig* 


& 
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It  was  undoubtedly  a  great  impediment  to  the  cultivation 
and  progreiEve  improvement  of  the  Englilh  language  at 
thefe  early  periods,  that  the  bed  authors  choie  to  write  in 
French.  Many  of  Robert  Grofthead's  pieces  are  indeed  in 
Latin;  yet  where  the  fubjed  is  popular,  and  not  imme- 
diately addrefled  to  learned  readers,  he  adopted  the  Romance 
or  French  language,  in  preference  to  his  native  Englifti- 
Of  this,  as  we  have  already  feen,  his  Manuel  Peche,  and  his 
Chateau  d'Amour,  are  fuiHcient  proofs,  both  in  profe  and 
verfe :  and  his  example  and  authority  mufl:  have  had  confi- 
derable  influence  in  encouraging  this  practice.  Peter  Lang- 
toft,  our  AuguAine  canon  of  Bridlington,  not  only  compiled 
the  large  chronicle  of  England,  above  recited,  in  French ; 
but  even  tranilated  Herbert  Bofcam's  Latin  Life  of  Thomas 
of  Beckett  into  French  rhymes  \  John  Hoyeden,  a  native 
of  London,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  chaplain  to  queen  Elea- 
nor mother  of  Edward  the  firft,'  wrote  in  French  rhymes  a 
book  entitled,  Rofarium  de  Nathitate^  Pajfkmey  Afcenfione^  yi>^fi^ 
CbriJH  *.  Various  other  proofs  have  before  occurred.  Lord 
Lyttelton  quotes  from  the  Lambeth  library  a  manufcript 
poem  in  French  or  Norman  verfe  on  the  fubjedl  of  king  Der- 
mod's  expulfion  from  Ireland,  and  the  recovery  of  his  king- 
<lora  '•     I  could  mention  many  others.    Anonymous  French 


^  Pitf.  p.  890.  Append.  Who  with  great 
|>robability  fuppofes  him  to  have  been  an 
£ngli(hman. 

"  MSS.  Bihl  C.  a  C.  CanL  G.  ifi. 
nvhere  it  is  alio  called  the  Nightingale.  Pr. 
-*•  Alme  fefle  lit  de  pcrefle."  Our  author^ 
John  Hovedea,  was  tlfo  (killed  in  facred 
muficy  and  a  ereat  writer  of  Latin  hymns. 
He  diedy  and  was  buried,  at  Hoveden, 
J  275.  Pitf.  p.  356.  Bale,  v.  79. 

Tnere  is  an  old  French  metacal  life  of 
Tobiah,  which  the  author.,  moft  probably 
an  Englifhmaa,  fays  he  undertook  at  the  re- . 
iqueft  of  William^  Prior  of  Kenilworth  in 
Warwickihirc.  MSS.  Jef.  Coll.  Oxon.  85. 
iupr.  ckat. 

Le  prior  Gwilleyme  me  prie 
Dei'eglyfe  feynte  Made 


De  Kenelworth  an  Ardennq, 
Ki  porte  ie  plus  haute  peyne 
De  charite,  ke  nul  eglyfe 
Del  reaume  a  devyfe 
Ke  jeo  liz  en  romaunz  k  vie 
De  kelui  ki  ont  nun  Tabie,  Sec, 

*  Hift.  Hen.  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  270.  Notes. 
It  was  tranflated  into  profe  by  Sir  George 
Carew  in  Q^Elifabcth's  time :  this  tranfla- 
.tion  was  printed  by  Harris  in  his  Hiber- 
,N  I  A.  It  was  probably  written  about  1 1 90. 
See  Ware,  p.  56.  And  compare  Wal pole's 
Anecd.  Pi;int.  1.  28.  Notes.  The  Lambeth 
manufcript  feems  to  be  but  a  fragment, 
viz.  MSS.  BibL  Lamb.  Hib.  A.  See  fupr. 
p.  7a 

pieces. 
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pieces,  both  in  profe  and  vcrfe,  and  written  about  this  time, 
are  innumerable  in  our  manufcript  repofitories  ^  Yet  this 
falhion  proceeded  rather  from  neceflity  and  a  principle  of 
convenience,  than  from  aflPeftation,  The  vernacular  Englifli, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  was  rough  and  unpoliflied :  and  al- 
though thefe  writers  poffeffed  but  few  ideas  of  tafte  and  ele- 
gance, they  embraced  a  foreign  tongue,  almoft  equally  familiar, 
and  in  which  they  could  convey  their  fentimcnts  with  greater 
eafe,  grace,  and  propriety.  It  fhould  alfo  be  confidered,  that 
our  moft  eminent  fcholars  received  a  part  of  their  education 
at  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  Another,  and  a  very  material  cir- 
cumftance,  concurred  to  countenance  this  fafliionable  practice 
of  compofing  in  French.  It  procured  them  readers  of  rank 
and  diftinftion.  The  Englilh  court,  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  conqueft,  was  totally  French :  and  our 
kings,  either  from  birth,  kindred,  or  marriage,  and  from  a  per- 
petual intercourfe,  feem  to  have  been  more  clofely  connected 
with  France  than  with  England,  It  was  however  fortunate 
that  thefe  French  pieces  were  written,  as  fome  of  them  met 


'  I  hare  before  hinted  that  it  was  foxne- 
tiraes  coHomary  to  intennix.  Latin  with 
French.  As  thus.  MSS.  Harl.  2253*  f. 
157.  b. 

Dieu  roy  de  Magefte. 

Ob  perfonas  trinas^ 
Noftre  roy  e  fa  mcyne 

Ne  perire  finas^  &c. 

Again,  ibid.  f.  jS,  Where  a  lover,  an 
Engliihman,  addreiTes  his  miib^s  who  was 
of  Paris. 

Dum  luSi  fiorihus  velut  lacinia^ 
Le  dieu  d'amoor  moi  tient  en  tiel  An^ 
guftia^  Sec, 

Sometimes  their  poetry  was  half  French 
and  half  Englifh.  As  in  a  (bng  to  the  holy 
virgin  on  our  Saviour's  paffion.  Ibid.  f.  83. 

Mayden  moder  milde,  oyez  eel  oreyfoun. 
From  (home  thou  me  fhilde,  e  de  ly  mal 
feloun  i 


For  love  of  thine  childe  me  menez  de 

treibun, 
Ich  wes  wod  and  wilde,  ore  fu  en^  prifoun^ 

&c. 

In  the  fame  manufcript  I  find  a  French  poem 
probably  written  by  an  Engliihman,  and 
m  the  year  1300,  containing  the  adven- 
tures or  Gilote  and  Johanne,  two  ladies  of 
gallantry,  in  various  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland ;    particularly  at  Winchefter  and 
Pontefrad.  f.  66,  b.    The  curious  reader 
is  alfo  referred  to  a  French  poem,  in  which 
the  poet  fuppofes  that  a  minftrel,  jugieomr, 
travelling  from  London,  cloathed  in  a  rich 
tabard«  met  the  king  and  his  retinue.  The 
kine  aflu  him  many  queftions ;  particularly 
his  lord's  name,  and  the  price  or  his  horfe. 
The  minftrel  evades  all  the  king's  queffions 
by  impertinent  anfwers;  and  at  fail  pre- 
fumes  to  give  his  majefty  advice*  Ibid,  f, 
107.  b. 

with 
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with  their  tranflators :  who  perhaps  unable  to  afpire  to  the 
praife  of  original  writers,  at  leaft  by  this  means  contributed 
to  adorn  their  native  tongue :  and  who  very  probably  would 
not  have  written  at  all,  had  not  original  writers,  I  mean 
their  cotemporaries  who  wrote  in  French^  furniihed  them 
with  models  and  materials. 

Hearne,  to  whofe  diligence  even  the  poetical  antiquarian  is 
much  obliged,  but  whofe  conjeftures  are  generally  wrong, 
imagines,  that  the  old  Engliih  metrical  romance,  called  Ry- 
CHARDE  cuER  DE  LYON,  was  written  by  Robert  de  Brunne. 
It  was  at  leaft  probable,  that  the  leifure  of  monaftic  life  pro-- 
duced  many  rhymers.  From  proofs  here  given  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  the  monks  often  wrote  for  the  minftrels  :  and 
although  our  Gilbertine  brother  of  Brunne  chofe  to  relate 
true  ftories  in  plain  language,,  yet  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,. 
that  many  of  our  antient  tales  in  verfe  containing  fi6litious. 
adventures,  were  written,  although  not  invented,  in  the  reli- 
gious houfes.  The  romantic  hiftory  of  Guy  earl  of  Warwick^ 
is  expreflly  faid,  on  good  authority,  to  have  been  writtea  by 
Walter  of  Exeter,  a  Francifcan  Friar  of  Carocus  in  Cornwall, 
about  the  year  1292  *•  The  libraries  of  the  monafteries  were 
fuJl  of  romances.     Bevis  of  Southampton^  in  French,  was  in  the 


<  Carew's  Surv.  Cornw.  p,  59.  edit. 
Qt  fupr.  I  fappofe  Carew  means  the  metri- 
cal Romance  of  Guy.  But  Bale  (ays  that 
Walter  wrote  Vitam  Guidonisf  which  feems 
toimplyaprofehiHory.  x.^S^GiraldusCam- 
breniis  alfo  wrote  Gay*s  hiftory..  Heame  has 
printed  an  Hiftoria  Guidonss  dt  Warunik^ 
Append,  ad  Annal.  Dunflaple^  nam.  xi. 
It  was  extra£led  from  Gerald.  Cambrenf. 
hift.  Reg.  Weft-Sax.  capit.  xi.  by  Girar- 
dus  Comubienfis.  Lydgate's  life  of  Guy^ 
never  printed,  is  tranflated  from  this  Girar- 
dus;  as  Lydgate  himfelf  informs  us  at  the 
end.  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Laud.  D.  31.  f.  64. 
Tit.  Hiriiynnetb  the  liffqfGuj  cftFurwjk. 


Out  of  the  Latyn  made  by  the  Chronycler 
Called  ef  old  Girard  Cornubyekce  : 
Which  wrote  the  dedis,  with  grete  dili- 

eence. 
Of  them  that  were  ia  Wcftfcx  crowned 

kynges,  &c. 

See  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  i.  p.  89*  Some 
have  thought,  that  Girardus  Comabienji* 
and  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  were  the  fame 
perfons.  This  paftage  of  Lydgate  may^ 
perhaps  (hew  the  contrary.  We  have  alfa 
m  the  fame  Bodleiai^  manufcript,  a  poenr 
on  Guy  and  Colbrand,.viz.  MSS.  Laud.  D. 
3 1  •  f.  87 .  More  will  be  faid-.oathis  fubjedl^ 

library 
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library  of  the  abbey  of  Leicefter  "•  In  that  of  the  abbey  of 
Glaftonbury,  we  find  Liber  de  Excidio  Trojtey  Gefia  Ricardi  Regis y 
and  Gejla  AUxmdri  Regis,  in  the  yeat  1247  ^  Thefe  wfere  fame 
of  the  moft  favorite  fubjefts  of  romance,  as  I  fliall  fhew  here- 
after- In  a  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  abbey  of  Peterborough 
are  recited,  j4mys  and  Amelion  ^^  Sir  Trijiramy  Gtt^  de  Burgcyney 
and  Ge/ia  Ofuelis  \  all  in  French :  together  with  Merlin* s  Pro^ 
pbeciesy  T'urpins  Cbarlemagney  and  the  DeJiruSHon  of  Troy  ". 
Among  the  books  given  to  Winchefter  college  by  the  foun- 
der William  of  Wykeham,  a  prelate  of  high  rank,  about 
the  year  1387,  we  have  Cbrcnicon  Troja"".  In  the  library  of 
Windfor  college,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  were 
difcovered  in  the  midft  of  milTals,  pfalters,  and  homilies^ 
Duo  libri  Galttci  de  RomanceSy  de  quibus  unus  liber  de  Rose,  et 
alius  dijicilis  materia*.  This  is  the  language  of  the  king's 
commiilioners,  who  fearched  the  archives  of  the  college: 
the  firft  of  thefe  two  French  romances  is  perhaps  John  de 
Meun's  Roman  de  la  Rofe.  A  friar,  in  Pierce  Plowman's  Vi- 
iions,  is  faid  to  be  much  better  acquainted  with  the  Rimes  of 


^  See  Rigiftrum  Librtnm  amnhtm  et  J^ 
talium  in  monafterh  S,  Marist  de  Pratis 


trope  Leycefiriam.  fol.  132.  b.  In  MSS. 
Bibl.  Bodl.  Laud.  I.  7c.  This  catalogue 
was  written  by  Will.  Charite  one  of  the 


monks,  A.  D.  i$i7'  fol.  139. 

'  Heame's  Joann.  Glafton.  Catal.  Bibl. 
Glafton.  p.  435*  One  of  the  books  on  Troy 
is  called  bonus  et  magnus.  There  is  alio 
**  Liber  de  Captione  Antiochixi  Gallioe. 
"  legihiluJ'*  ibid. 

^  The  fame  Romance  is  in  MSS.  Harl. 
Brit.  Muf.  2386.  §.  42.  See  Da  Gang. 
Glofl*.  Lat.  i.  Ind.  AnAor.  p«  193.  There 
is  an  old  manufcnpt  French  Morality 
on  this  fubjedy  Comment  Amille  luefes  deux 
enfan$-f9ur  guertr  Amis  fr^n  compagnon^  &c. 
Beadchampsy  Rech.  Theatr.  Fr.  p.  109. 
There  is  a  French  metrical  romance  Hif- 
toire  d*Ams  et  Amiiien,  Brit.  Mnf.  MSS. 
Reg.  12.  C.  xii.  9. 


1  There  ve  a  Romance  called  OrtTEt, 
MSS.  Bibl.  Adv.  Edingb.  W.  4.  i.  xxviii. 
I  think  he  is  mention^  in  Charlemagne's 
ftory.  He  is  converted  to  chriftianityy  and 
marries  Charlemagne's  daughter. 

"  Gsnton's  Peterb.  p.  108.  feq. — I  will 
give  fonie  of  the  tides  as  diey  ftand  in  the 
catal(^e.  Dares  Pbtygius  de  Excidio  Trc 
J^,  bis.  p.  l^o.  Profietiie  Merlini  *oerfi' 
fice.  p.  182.  Gefta  Car  of i  fecunJum  Tur^ 
finum,  p.  187*  Gefia  ^nea  peft  deflruc* 
tiontTdHroja,  p.  198.  BeiluM  contra  Run* 
civaJIum,  p.  202.  There  are  alfo  the  two 
fbUowing  articles,  viz.  **  Certamen  inter 
**  regem  Johannem  et  Barones,  verfifice. 
"  Per  H.  de  Davenech."  p.  188.  This  I 
have  never  feen,  nor  know  any  thing  of  the 
author.  ''  Verfus  de  Indo  fcaocorum.** 
p.  195. 

"  £x  archivis  Coll.  Wint. 

*  Dodg.  Mon .  iii.  Ecdef.  CoUegiat*  p.  8o« 

Robin 
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Rvbin  HooJy  and  Randal  of  Cbe/ier,  than  with  his  Pater-nofter '. 
The  monks,  who  very  naturally  fought  all  opportunities  of 
amufement  in  their  retired  and  confined  fituations,  were 
fond  of  admitting  the  minftrels  to  their  feftivals ;  and  were 
hence  familiarifed  to  romantic  ftories.  Seventy  fhillings  were 
expended  on  minftrels,  who  accompanied  their  fongs  with  the 
harp^  at  the  feaft  of  the  inftallation  of  Ralph  abbot  of  Saint 
Auguftin's  at  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1309.  At  this  mag- 
nificent folemnity,  fix  thoufand  guefts  were  prefent  in  and 
about  the  hall  of  the  abbey  ''.  It  was  not  deemed  an  occur- 
rence unworthy  to  be  recorded,  that  when  Adam  de  Orleton, 
bifhop  of  Winchcfter,  vifited  his  cathedral  priory  of  Saint 
Swithin  in  that  city,  a  minftrel  named  Herbert  was  intro- 
duced, who  fung  the  Sang  of'  Colbrond  a  Danifh  giant,  and 
the  tale  of  ^een  Emma  delivered  from  the  plough-Jfjares^  in  the 
hall  of  the  prior  Alexander  de  Herriard,  in  the  year  1338.  I 
will  give  this  very  curious  article,  as  it  appears  in  an  an* 
tient  regifter  of  the  priory.  "  Et  cantabat  Joculator  quidam 
**  nomine Herebertus  canticum  Colbrondi,«^^w«  Geftum  Emme 
"  regine  a  judicio  ignis  liberate,  in  aula  prioris\''  In  an  an- 
nual accompt-roU  of  the  Auguftine  priory  of  Bicefter  in 
Oxfordfhire,  for  the  year  1431,  the  following  entries  relating 
to  this  fubjeft  occur,  which  I  chufe  to  exhibit  in  the  words 
of  the  original.  "  Dona  Prioris.  Et  in  datis  cuidam  cithari^ 
"  zatori  in  die  fanSli  Jeronimiy  viii.  d.  —  Et  in  datis  alteri  ci-- 


P  Fol.  xxvi.  b.  edit.  i5$o« 

^  Dec.  Script,  p.  20  u. 

'  Regifh*.  Priorat.  S.  Swithinl  Wlnton. 
MSS.  pergamen.  in  Archiv.  dc  Wolvefcy 
Wint.  Tncfe  were  local  ftories.  Guy 
fought  and  conquered  Colbrond  a  Danifh 
champion,  joft  without  the  northern  walls 
of  the  city  of  Winchcfter,  in  a  meadow  to 
this  day  ca|led  Danemarch :  and  Colbrond's 
battle- ax  was  kept  la  the  treafury  of  8. 
Swithjn's  priory  till  the  diffolution.  Th, 
Rudb.  apud  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  i.  211. 
This  hiflory  remained  in  rude  punting 

Vol.  I. 


ajgainft  the  walls  of  the  north  tranfepf  of 
the  cathedral  till  within  my  memory. 
Queen  Emma  was  a  patronefs  of  thxi 
churchy  in  which  fhe  underwent  the  trial 
of  walking  blindfold  over  nine  red  hot 
ploughfliares.  Colbrond  is  mentioned  in 
the  old  romance  of  the  Squjr  of  Lowe 
Digree,  Signat.  a.  iii. 

Or  els  ib  doughty  of  my  honde 
As  was  the  gyaunte  fyr  Colbronde. 

See  what  is  faid  above  of  Guy  earl  of  War- 
wicki  who  will  again  be  mentioned. 
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"  tbarizatori  inffefto  jl^ojhior^m  Simonh  et  yu4e  ccjgnomine  Hetufy^ 
"  :^ii.  d.  —  Et  in  datis  cuidam  f^inftrallo  don^iui  y  T^alhot  infra 
*'  natale  dominiy    xii.  d.  —  ^t  in  datis    mipijffatiis    dmini   k 
Straun^e  in  die  Eptpboni^^  ^X.  d.  —  Bt  in  di^tis  dwius-mi^ 
niJiraUis  domini  LoviU  i^  crqfiinQ  S.  M^rci  eva»geliji(^  xvi.  d. 
'*  — Et  in  datis  minijtrifilis  dk(fis  Glace/irie  in  ffefio  uattvitafis 
**  i^ate  AfartCy  iii  s.  iy  d."     I  fl[iuft  add,  as  it  likewife  p^ts 
the  manners  of  the  mpnks,    <*  Et  in  datis  cuidam  Urfario^ 
"  iiii  d.  •"    In  the  priqr's  accqunts  of  the  Auguftine  canons 
of  Maxtoke  in  Warwickihire,  of  various  years  i»  the  rcigii 
of  Henry  the  fixth,  one  of  the  ftyles.,  or  general  heads»  is 
De.  JocuLATORiBus  ET  MiMis.    |  wiU,  withput  af)ology» 
produce  fome  of  the  particular  articles  3  pot  diftinguiihing 
between  Mimij  Jcculatcres^  Jocatoresy  Lufores^  and  Cithapi/^a: 
who  all  feem  alternately^  and  at  different  times>  to  hav^e 
«xercifed  the  fame  ar^s  of  popular  entertainin^nt.     •*  Jocttri 
latori  in  Jeptimanfi^  S^  J^cbaelisy  iv  d*  — :  Citharijie  tempore  na^. 
talis  domini  et  aliis  jocatorihus^  iyd.  —  Mimis  de  SolibuUy  vid. 
—  Mimis  d?  Coventry^  xxd.  —  ^mo  domini  Ferrers^  vid.— 
Lufpribus  de  Eton,  viu  d.-r^Zjuforiius  de  Coventry^  viiid.— 
Luforibus  de  Daventry^  xii  d. — Mimis  de  Coventry ^  xii  d.  -^s-r . 
Mimis  domini  de  Jifieley^  xiid. — Item  iiii.  mimis  domini  de» 
Warrwycky    x  d.  —  Mimq  cecOy    ii  d.  —  Seoc  mimijS  domini  dt^ 
Clynton.  —  Duobus  nfimis  de  Rugeby,  x  d.  —  Cuidam  citharijie^ 
vid,  —  Mimis  domini  4^  ji/ieley-    xxd.  —  Cuidam   citbarijley 
vid.  —  Citharijie   de   Coventry ^    vid. — Duobus  cilharijlis   de 
CovcTitryy    viiid,  —  Mimis  df  Rugeby^  viiid.  —  Mimis  domini 
de  Buckeridgey  xxd.  —  Mimis  domini  de  Staffer dy  iis.  —  I^u- 
^  foribus  de  ColeJhiUe^  viiid.  ^"     Here  we  may  obferve,  that 


•  Ex.  Grig,  in  Rotnl.  pergamen.  Tit.  ***  Heimcinradidli none."  In  The&oriiK. 

^*  Compotos  dni  Ricardi  Parentyn  Priorisy  Coll.  SS.  Tiin.  Oxon.     Bi(hop  Kennct  \m 

'**  et  fratris  Ric.  Albon  canoaid,  burfaiii  printed  a  Computus  of  the  fame  monaftery 

"  ibidem,  de  orpnibus  bonis  per  eofdem  under  the  fame  reign,  in  which  three  or  four 

**  receptis  et  libieratis  a  crailino  Michaelis  entries  of  the  fame  fort  occun  Paroch. 

•**  anno  Hcnrici  Scxti  poft  conqueHam  oc-  Antiq.  p.  578. 

*<  tavo  ufque  in  idem  ciaftinum  anno  R.  ^  ^x.  orig.  penes  me. 
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the  imriftrek  of  the  noferlity,  m  whofe  families  they  were 
conftantly  retained,  travelled  about  the  county  to  th6  neigh- 
bouring monaftcrife;'  and  that  they  generally  received  better 
grattiities  for  theft  otcaftonal  performances  than  the  others. 
Solihull,  Rugby,  Coldfliill,  Eton,  or  Nun-Eton,  arid  Co- 
ventry, are  aH  towns  fituated  at  no  great  diftance  from  thcf 
yriory  "•  Nor  muft  I  omit  that  t>Vo  minftrels  from  Coven- 
try made  part  of  Ae  feitivity  at  the  confecration  of  John> 
prior  of  thia  convent,  in  the  year  1432,  viz,  "  Dot.  duobus 
"  mimis  de  Coventry  in  die  confecrationis  prioris^  3dii  d. ''"    Nor  is 


*  lit  die  antient  aimusd  rolls  6(  accompt 
of  Winchefbr  ooUm,  there  are  jtsjkj  ar- 
ticles of  this  fort.  The  few  following,  ex- 
traded'  ftona  a  grtat  number,  nuay  ftrve  as 
a  fpecimen.  'Hiiejr  are  chiefl)r  in  the  rei^ 
gI"  Edward  iv.  viz.  In  the  year  1481. 
**  Etinfdl.miniftrallisdiom.  Regis  venieti- 
**  tibns  ad  collegium  xv.  die  Aprilis,  cum 
**  12 J^  folut.  miniftrallis  dom.  Epifcdpi 
**  WyntDii  venitotibos  ad  collegiom  primo 
•*  die  Junii  iiii/.  iiiii/.-^Et  in  dat.  minif- 
*'  tfalfis  dom.  Anindell  ven.  ad  Coll.  cum 
«  yiii^.  dat.  miniftrdlis  dom.  d?  Lawarr« 

*'  ii/.  iiiii/." In  the  year  1483.  "  Sol. 

'*  mimftrallis  dom.  Regis  ven.  ad  Coll. 

«  iii/.  iiii-/." In  the  year  1^72. :*'JLt 

**  in  dat.  miniflrallis  dom.  Regis  cum  viii</. 
*'  dat.  duobus  Berew^rdis  duds^ClaJ-entie, 
**.  xx^.->£t  in  dar.  Johantii  Stujfo  ^ioii- 
*'  dam  dom.  de^Warevvyco,  cum  iiify.  dat. 
*•  Thome  Nevyle  taborario. — Et  in  datis 
'*  duobus  minifballis  duds  Gioceflrie, 
"  cunA  iiiiy.  dat.  uni  mihift»]ld'  duds  dd 

"  NorthUmberlond,  viii</. Et  in  datis  " 

**  duobus  dtharatoribUs  ad  vices  venient. 
"  ad  coltogium  viii</."-^ — In  the  yiat 
1 4.70.  "  Et  in  datis  fatrapis  Wyntop  ve- 
**  menti^s  ad  coll.  feflo  EpipHanle,  cum  ' 
**  xii^.'  dat.  minifb^llis  dom;  ebifbopi  ve- 
**  nient.  ad  cOU.  inft^>>£hivas  Epiphanie, 
"  iiri/'— /*  the  year  1477.  "  Et  in  dat. 
**  miniilrallis  dom.  Prindpis  venient.  zA 
**  coll.  fefto  Afcenfionis  Domini;' cum  xxH. 

"  dat:  mittiftrallis  dom.  Regis,  vs.** 

In'  the  year  1464.  **  Et  in  dat.'  mlhif- 
**  t^allis  comitis  K'andtf  venient:  ad  Coll. 
''  in  menfe  Juliiy  iiii/.  iiii</."         In  the 


year  1467.     "  Et  in*  datis  quatuor  mimis' 
♦*  dom.    de jAnind^Il  venient*  ad  CoIU 
*•-  xiii.  die  ffebr.  ex  cufialltate  doni.  Cuf*- 
«  todis,,  us.]*^— --In  the  year  1466.  "  Et- 
**  in  datl   (atrapis,    [ut  /ufrA  cum  ii^. 
"  dat.  iiii!  interliidentibus  et  j.  Mcke  ci- 

**  thariibs'  eodem  ifefto  iiiij." In  the 

year  i±84«  ^*  Et  in  dat.  uni  mlniArallo 
**  doifl.  prindpis;  et  in  aliis  miniftralHs 
"  ducis  GloQcftrie  v.  dje  JnlH#  xx</."— r- 
The  minftrels  of  the  bilhop,  pf  lord  Arun- 
del, a^idthe  duke  of  Gloucefter,  occur  very 
fregjiiently.  In .  domo  muniment,  coll.  pra:- 
di^  in  afta^'ex  oricntali  latere. 

Irf  rolls  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fixth, 
the  couofefs  of  Weftmoreland,  ^^tt  of  car* 
dmal  Beaufort,  is  mentioned  as  being  en^ 
t^rtained'  in  the  college ;  and  in  her  retinue 
were  the  minibrels  of  her  houflioldy  who 
received  gratuincs.  Ex  Rot.  Comp.  orig. 

In  thele  rolls  there  is  an  entry,  which 
feems  to  prove  that  the  Lu/ores  were  a  fort 
of  adlors  in  dunib  (how  or  mafqudrade. 
Rot,  ann.  1 467.  "  Dat  luforibus  de  civi- 
**  tate'Winldn  venicntibus  ad  collegluni  ia " 
**  a f par  at  u  fuo  menf.  julii,  v/.  viii^.** 
This  is  a  large  rewahi.  I  will  add  from 
th^  faihe  rolls,  ann,  1479.  **  ^  ^*^  J^^* 
'*  Pontifbery  et  fodo'  lildentibBs  in  aula  1n^ 
•*  die  circunicinoms,  ^i  s** 

^  Ibid.  It  nppears  that  the  Coventry-men ' 
were  in  high  repute  for  their  j)erformances' 
of  this  fort.  In  the  entertainment  pre- 
fented  to  .queen  Elifabeth  at'  KillingwQrth 
caflle,  in  the  year '1575,  The  Coventry- 
men  exhibited  '*  their  old  ftoriall  ibeaw." 
Lancham's  Narrative,  &c.  p.  32.     Min* 
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it  improbable,  that  fome  of  our  greater  monafteries  kept 
minftrels  of  their  own  in  regular  pay.  So  early  aa  the  year 
1 1 80',  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fecond,  Jeffrey  the  harper 
received  a  corrody,  or  annuity,  from  the  Benedidline  abbey 
of  Hide  near  Winchefter ' ;  undoubtedly  on  condition  that 
he  fhould  ferve  the  monks  in  the  profeffion  of  a  harper  on 
public  occafions.  The  abbies  of  Conway  and  Stratflur  in 
Wales  refpeftively  maintained  a  bard  ^ :  and  the  Wellh  mo- 
nafteries  in  general  were  the  grand  repofitories  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Britifti  bards  '. 

In  the  ftatutes  of  New-college  at  Oxford,  given  about  the 
year  1380,  the  founder  biftiop  William  of  Wykeham  orders 
his  fcholars,  for  their  recreation  on  feftival  days  in  the  hall 
after  dinner  and  fupper,  to  entertain  themfelves  with  fongs, 
and  other  diverfions  confiftent  with  decency :  and  to  recite 
poems,  chronicles  of  kingdoms,  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
together  with  the  like  compofitions,  not  milbecoming  the 
clerical  charafter.  I  will  tranfcribe  his  words.  "  Quando 
ob  dei  reverentiam  aut  fue  matris,  vel  alterius  fanfti  cujuf- 
cunque,  tempore  yemali,  ignis  in  aula  fociis  miniftratur  5 
tunc  fcolaribus  et  fociis  poft  tempus  prandii  aut  cene,  li- 
ceat  gracia  recreationis,  in  aula,  in  Cantilenis  et  aliis  fo- 
laciis  honeftis,  moram  facere  condecentem;  et  Poemata» 
regnorum  Chronicas,  et  mundi  hujus  Mirabilia,  ac  cetera 


« 


<c 


<f 


<c 


<c 


flrels  were  hired  from  Coventry  to  perform 
at  Holy  CrofTe  feaft  at  Abingdtn,  Berks, 
I4Z2.  Hearne's  Lib.  Nig,  Scacc.  ii.  p. 
598.  See  an  account  of  their  play  on 
Corpus  Chrifti  day*  in  Stevens's  Monaiti- 
coDy  i.  p.  23S.  And  Heame's  Fordun, 
p.  1450.  fab.  an.  1492. 

^  Madoxy  Hiil.  Exchequer,  p.  251. 
Where  he  is  ftyled,  *•  Galtridus  citharce- 
^  dus/* 

y  Powel's  Cambria.  To  the  Readtr* 
pag.  I.  edit.  1581. 

*  Evans's  Diff.  de  Bardis.  Specimens  of 
Welfli  poetry,  p.  92.     Wood  relates  a. 


ftory  of  two  itinerant  prieib  coming,  to- 
wards night,  to  a  cell  of  Benedidines  near 
Oxford,  where,  on  a  fuppoiition  of  their 
being  mimes'  or  minftrels,  they  gained 
admittance.  But  the  cellarer,  facrin,  and 
others  of  the  brethren,  hoping  to  have 
been  entertained  with  their  gefticulatoriis 
ludUrifque  artibus^  and  finding  them  to  be 
nothing  more  than  two  indigent  ecdefiaftics 
who  could  only  adminifter  fpiritoal  conibla- 
tion,  and  being  conlequently  difappointed 
of  their  mirth,  beat  them  and  turned  them 
out  of  the  monaflery.  Hift.  Antiq.  Univ. 
Oxon.  i.  67*    Under  the  year  1224. 


que 
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**  que  ftatum  clericalem  condecorant,  feriofius  pertraftare  */* 
The  latter  part  of  this  injunftion  feems  to  be  an  explication 
of  the  former :  and  on  the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  Canti'- 
lerue  which  the  fcholars  fhould  fmg  on  thefe  occafions,  were 
a  fort  of  Poematay  or  poetical  Chronicles,  containing  general 
hiftories  of  kingdoms  ^  It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  they 
preferred  pieces  of  Englilh  hiftory  :  and  among  Hearne's 
manufcripts  I  have  difcovered  fome  fragments  on  vellum  % 
containing  metrical  chronicles  of  our  kings  ;  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  compofition,  feem  to  have  been  ufed  for 
this  purpofe,  and  anfwer  our  idea  of  thefe  general  Chronica 
regnorum.  Hearne  fuppofed  them  to  have  been  written 
about  the  time  of  Richard  the  firft  ^ :  but  I  rather  affign 
them  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  firft,  who  died,  in  the  year 
1307.  But  the  reader  (hall  judge.  The  following  fragment 
begins  abruptly  with  fome  rich  prefents  which  king  Athel- 
ftan  received  from  Charles  the  third,  king  of  France  :  a  nail 
which  pierced  our  Saviour's  feet  on  the  crofs,  a  fpear  with 
which  Charlemagne  fought  againft  the  Saracens,  and  which 
fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  fpear  which  pierced  our  Saviour*s 
fide,  a  part  of  the  holy  crofs  enclofed  in  cryftai,  three  of  the 
thorns  from  the  crown  on  our  Saviour's  head,  and  a  crown 
formed  entirely  of  precious  ftones,  which  were  endued  with 
a  myftical  power  of  reconciling  enemies. 

Ther  in  was  clofyd  a  nayle  grete 
That  went  thorw  oure  lordis  fete* 


•  Rnbiic  xviiL  The  fame  thing  is  en- 
joined in  the  ftatutes  of  Winchefter  college, 
Ruhr.  XV.  I  do  not  remember  any  fuch 
palTage  in  the  flatutes  of  preceding  colleges 
in  either  univeriity.  But  this  injunftion  is 
afterwards  adopted  in  the  ilatutes  of  Mag- 
dalene college  ;  and  from  thence,  if  I  recoi- 
led right,  was  copied  into  thofe  of  Corpus 
Chrilh,  Oxford. 

^  Hearne  thus  underftood  the  pafia^^ 


-"  The  wife  founder  of  New  colleM  per- 
**  mitted  them  [metrical  chronicles]  to  be 
^*  fung  by  the  fellows  and  fcholars  npoA 
*'  extraordinary  days."  Hendne.  Cartul.  ii. 
Append.  Numb.  ix.  %  vi.  p.  062. 

^  Given  to  hifli  by  Mr.  Murray*  See 
Heming.  Chartul.  iL  p.  654.  And  Rob. 
Glottc.  ii.  p.  731.  Nunc.  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl. 
Ojcon.  Rawlins,  ^od.  4.to.  [£«  Pr.  87.] 

^  Ubi  fupr* 

Gyt 
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Gyt  *  he  pirefentyd  by  or  the  fptre 

That  Chairles  was  wont  to  here 

Agens  the  Sarafyns  in  batayle ; 

Many  fwore  and  iayde  faiiii£ayle  % 

That  with  idiat  fpere  fmerte:  ^ 

Our  lorde:  waa  ftungeit  to*  the  herte. 

And  a  party  ^  of  the  holi  crofie 

la  cryibiL  done  in  a  cloos* 

And  three  of  the  thomes  kene 

That  was  m.  Cnfles  hede  fene. 

And  a  ryche  crowne  of  golde 

Non  rycher  kyng  wer  y  fcholde^ 

Y  made  within  and  withowt 

WitJi!  pretius  ftonys^  alle  a  bowte, 

Of  eche  manir  vertu  thry  ^ 

The  ftonys  hadde  the  mayftry 

To  make  frendes  that  evere  were  fone. 

Such  a  crowne  was  never  none. 

To  none.erthelyche  mon  y  wrogth 

Sydx  God:  made  die  worid  of*  nogth* 

Kyng  Athelilune  was  glad,  and^  blytfae. 

And  thankud  the  kynge  of  Efraunce  fwytfae. 

Of  gyfts  nobul  and:  ryche 

In  cryftiante  wasino;hym  leche* 

In  his  tyme,  I  underftonde, 

Was  Guy  of  Warwyk  yn  Inglonde, 

And  ffor  Englond  d6de  batayle 

With  a  mygti  gyande,  without  fayle  ; 

His. name  was  hote  Colbrond 

Gwy  hym  flough  with  his  bond. 

«  Yet*    Moreover.  For  faint  Edmund  -liad  a '  fmerte  zcr de,  &c- 

'  Withoutdoubt.    Fr.  i.c.«Hchadaihx>ngrod4igushand,&c/' 

8  Sharp,  nrong.     So  m  the  Lt*vescfibe  *                               ^* 

Saintsy  MSS.  fnpr.  chat.  In  the  Lifie  of  S.-  ^  Part.    Piece. 

Edmund.  *  Thaecs 

Seven 
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Seven  yerc  kyng  Athdftoh 

Held  this  his  kyngdome 

In  Ihglond  that  ys^  fo  mury, 

He  dyedde  and  lythe  at  Malmefbtiry  "^ 

After  hym  regned  his  brother  Edmond 

And  was  kyng  of  Ingelond, 

And  he  ne  regned  here. 

But  unneth  nine  yere, 

Sith  hyt  be  folic  at  a  fefte 

At  Caunterbury  '  a  cas  uiiwreft  •, 

As  the  kyng  at  the  mete  fat 

He  behelde  and  under  that 

Of  a  theef  that  was  defgyfe 

Amonge  hp  knyghte^  god  and  wife ; 

The  kyng  was  hefty  axtd  ftertc  uppc 

And  hent  the  thefe  by  the  toppc  * 

And  caft  hym  doune  on  a  flx)n  : 

The  thecfc  brayde  oat  a  knyfe  a  n<m 

And  the  kyng  to  the  herf  threfte. 

Or  any  of  his  knighted  wefte'^r 

The  baronys  flrertc  up  anone, 

And  flough  the  theefe  fwythe  fone. 

But  arft  '  he  wounded  many  one, 

Thrugh  the  fflefh  and  thrugh  the  bone :: 


n 


^  To  which  monailery  he  gairc  the  frag- 
«ment  of  the  holy  crofs  given,  hiiiibj  tS& 
iuDg  of  France.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  276. 

King  Athelfton  lovede  mnch  Malmofflmrf 

y  wis. 
He  gef  of  the  holy  crois  fom,  that  then 

gat  3^8. 

It  is  extraordinary,  fhat  Peter  Langjoft 
•ihould^  not  know -where  AtheKbm  was  bn- 
iciedj   and  as  ibange  that  his  tranflator 


Rob.  de  Brumie  fhould'  fupply  this  defeA 
by  aeiitiomn(f»  report  that  Jus  body  was 
lately  found  at  Hexham  in  Northumber- 
land.  Chnm.  p.  52. 

'  Rob;,  of  Gloucefter  fays^  diat  this  hap- 
pened at  Pi]icklechurch  near  Briftol.  p.  277. 
Bnt  Rob;  de-Bnmne  at  Canterbury,  whi- 
ther the  king  went  to  hold  the  feaft  of  S. 
Anftin.  p.  ^3. 

^  A  wicked  mifdiance. 

"  Head.  <>  Perceived^ 

J»  JreJL    FirSL 


To 
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To  Glaftenbury  they  bare  the  kynge^ 

And  ther  made  his  buryinge  \ 

After  that  Edmund  was  ded, 

Reyned  his  brother  Edred; 

Edred  reyned  here 

But  unnethe  thre  yere,  &c. 

After  hym  reyned  feynt  Edgare, 

A  wyfe  kynge  and  a  warre : 

Thilke  nyghte  that  he  was  bore, 

Seynt  Dunftan  was  glad  ther  fore  > 

Ffor  herde  that  fwete  ftevene 

Of  the  angels  of  hevene : 

In  the  fonge  thei  fonge  hi  ryme, 

**  Y  bleffed  be  that  ylke  tyme 

**  That  Edgare  y  bore  y  was, 

**  Ffor  in  hys  tyme  fchal  be  pas, 

"  Ever  more  in  hys  kyngdome '." 

The  while  he  liveth  and  feynt  Dunfton, 

Ther  was  fo  meche  grete  foyfon  *. 

Of  all  good  in  every  tonne ; 

All  wyle  that  laft  his  lyve, 

Ne  lored  he  never  fyght  ne  ftryve. 


The  knyghtes  of  Wales,  all  and  fome 
Han  to  fwery  and  othes  holde,  . 
And  trewe  to  be  as  y  told, 
To  bring  trynge  hym  trewage  ^  yeare, 
CCC  wolves  eche  zere  ; 

^  At  Gloucefter,  fays  Rob.  de  Brunne,  the  poiTeifions  of  Glailonbniy  abbey,  p, 

p.  33.    But  Rob.  of  Gloacefter  fays  his  278. 

body  was  broaght  from  Pucklechurch,  and  '  This  fbng  is  ia  Rob.  Glouc.  Chroo. 

interred  at  Glaftonbury  :    and  that  hence  p.  281* 

the  town  of  Pucklechurch  became  part  of  '  Provifion.            '  Ready. 

•And 
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And  fo  they  dydc  trcwUchc 
Three  yerc  pleyneverlyche. 
The  ferthe  yere  myght  they  fynde  non 
.   So  clene  thay  wer  ail'a  gon. 

And  the  kyng  hyt  hem  forgat 
For  he  nolde  hem  greve, 
Edgare  was  an  holi  man 
That  oure  lorde,  &c.   • 

Although  we  have  taken  our  leave  of  Robert  de  Brunue, 
yet  as  the  fufoje6t  is  remarkable,  and  affords  a  ftriking  por- 
traiture of  antient  manners^  I  am  tempted  to  tranfcribe  that 
chronicler's  defcription  of  the  prefents  received  by  king 
Athelftane  from  the  king  of  France,  efpecially  as  it  contains 
ibme  new  drcumAances,  and  fupplies  the  defeats  of  our 
fragment.  It  is  from  his  verfion  of  Peter  Langtoft's  chxo*- 
nicle  abovementioned. 

At  the  fefte  of  oure  lady  the  Affumpcion, 

Went  the  king  fro  London  to  Abindon, 

Thider  out  of  France,  fro  Charles  kyng  of  fame, 

Com  the  of  Boloyn,  Adulphus  was  his  name, 

And  the  duke  of  Burgoyn  Edmonde  fonne  Reynere. 

The  brouht  kynge  Athelfton  prefent  withouten  pere : 

Fro  Charles  kyng  fanz  faile  thei  brouht  a  gonfay  noun 

That  faynt  Morice  in  batayle  before  the  legioun ; 

And  fcharp  lance  that  thrilled  Jhefu  fyde ; 

And  a  fuerd  of  golde,  in  the  hike  did  men  hyde 

Tuo  of  tho  nayles  that  war  thorh  Jhefu  fete ; 

Tached  ^  on  the  croys,  the  blode  thei  out  lete ; 

And  fom  of  the  thornes  that  don  were  on  his  heved. 

And  a  fair  pece  that  of  the  croys  leved  % 

«  Banner.  ^  Tacked*    Fattened.  <  Remained* 

VoM.  O  That 


9S  t  H  E     H  I  S  T  O  R  T     09?^ 

That  faynt  Heleyn  fonne  at  the  batayle  vma 

Of  the  foudan  of  Afkalone  his  tiame  was  MadanJ 

Than  blewe  tht  tmiApets  full  loud  4ind  fail  fchilie. 

The  kyng  com  in  to  the  hidle  that  bakly  was  of  wille : 

Than  fpak  Reyner  Edmunde  fornie,  for  he  was  mefTengere^ 

^'  Athelftan,  my  lord  the  gretes,  Charles  that  has  no  pere ; 

**  He  fends  the  this  prefent,  aiid  iais»  he  wiUe  hym  bynde 

<<  To  the  thorh  "^  Ilde  thi  fiftere,  and  tUk  aUe  tbi  ^nde/* 

Befor  the  mefTengers  was  the  maiden  b»Miht| 

Of  body  fo  gentili  was  non  in  erthe  wrouht  i 

No  hoft  ^o  frire  Df  feoe,  ^ctf  ipeoh  lb  hifty , 

Sdhb  granted  htfot  th«m  ^l  to  Charles  hit  hoAfi 

And  (b  ^lA  the  4^iig>  and  alie  £he  bacan^;e, 

Mikelle  wais  the  ricbi^fie  «h«i  purveied  in  hir  paflage^. 

'Aneffh^  oi  %hefe  fragmenlts,  tevidently  icf  the  fane  com^ 
p(:)fitk)ii,  feems  to  have  heen  an  introduD^on  to  the  whote*. 
It  begins  with  the  martyrdom  of  faint . lyban,  and  paSes  loa 
to  the  introduction  of  WafTail^  and  to  the  names  and  diviiloa 
of  England. 

And  now  he  ys  alle  fo  hole-y  fonde^ 

As  whan  he  was  y  ley<te  .on.grounde« 

And^^f  ge  wille^nQt  *  trow  jne, 

Gothto  Weihnynftere,  andyeraowie« 

In  thut  tyme  Seynt  Albon, 

For  Goddys  love  **  tholed  martirdome. 

And  xL  yere  with  fdbame  and  '  fchondc 

Was  "*  drowemoute  of  Englond. 

In  that  tyme  •  weteth  welle. 

Cam  ferft  Waflayle-and  Drynkehayl 

y  *•  Thee  through*.''  magne  if  to  ^thisday '  Ihewn  3111011;  the  w- 

*  Chron.  p.  29.  30.    Afttfrwetfds"fi>U  ilics-of  St^Desnisfstn  Rnmce.    .CaiprB- 

lowi  the  comDat  of  Gay  with  **  a  hogge  der,  Suppl.  GloiT.  Lat.  Du-cang.  torn,  ii^ 

•*  [huge]   geant,    hight  Colibrant.'*    As  p.  904.  edit.  1766. 

inoor  fragmentip.^ J 1. '^rWill.  Maimer.  '^^leve.      ^  Suffiontd.      *  Ccmfajion^ 

Ceftz-AogL  ii.  o.     I1ie  lance  of  Chark-  i  DrivcD^  drawn.        «  Know  y^. 

In 
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In  to  this  londp  with  owte '  ^lOk^ 

Thurghe  a  mayde «  brygh  and  *  ichcn«, 

Sche  wa«  *  clepnt  mayde  Yjoge* 

For  hur  many  dothis  redp  and  fynge 

Lordyngys  ^  gent  and  £ree« 

This  lond  hath  y  haddie  namys  thjre. 

Fereft  hit  was  cleput  Albyon, 

And  fy th  '  for  Brut  Bitetayne  a  nodi 

And  tiaw  Ynglond  cleput  hit  ys» 

Aftir  mayds  Ynge  y  wyi&. 

Thilke  Ynge  fto  Saxoine  was  come. 

And  with  here  many  a  mpder  fpuLae. 

For  gret  hungure  y  undeiiionde 

Ynge  went  oute  of  hure  ilonde. 

And  tfaorow  leue  of  owre  kyng 

In  this  land  iche  hadde  reftyng* 

As  meche  lande  of  the  J^yng  fche  *  bade^ 

As  with  a  hole  hyde  ^  me  joiy^h  Ipred^* 

The  kyag  ""jgraunt  *he  bonne 

A  ftrong  cafiel  fche  made  fone^ 

And  whan  ,the  caftel  was  al  made. 

The  kyng  to  the  mete  Xche  '  bade. 

The  kyng  graunted  here  a  none* 

He  wyft  not  what  thay  wold  dcme. 


H 


* 


And  fayde  to  ^  ham  in  Ifhts  manere. 
The  kyng  to  morow  &hal  ete  here. 
He  and  alle  Jiys  men, 

«<  Ever '  one  of  us  and  one  pf  them* 


<€ 


C€ 


'  Doabt    tBrii^t.  '^Fttr.    ^  GaU«d. 
^  Gentle.        '  rxoBH,  beeaofe  of. 
^  Aeqoelied,  defired.      '^  Men  xnight. 


«  Gnmfeed  her  lemeft.      ^'  IBifL 
«  Ttai*  '  £¥ev7« 


O  2 
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"  To  geder  fchal  fitte  at  the  mete. 

**  And  when  thay  have  al  moft  y  etc, 

"  I  wole  fay  waffayle  to  the  kyng, 

"  And  fle  hym  with  cute  any  *  leyng. 

"  And  loke  that  ye  in  this  manere 

"  Eche  of  gow  fle  his  '  fere." 

And  fo  fche  dede  thenne, 

Slowe  the  kyng  and  alle  hys  men-. 

And  thus,  thorowgh  here  ■  queyntyfe. 

This  londe  was  wonne  in  this  wyfc 

Syth  '  a  non  fone  an  '  fwythe 

Was  Englond  '  deled  on  fyvCi 

To  fyve  kynggys  trewelychc. 

That  were  nobyl  and  fwythe  ryche. 

That  one  hadde  aWe  the  londe  of  Kente, 

That  ys  free  and  fwythe  gente. 

And  in  hys  lond  bysftiopus  tweye. 

Worthy  men  '  where  theye. 

The  archebyslhop  of  Caunturbery^ 

And  of  Rocheftore  that  ys  mery. 

The  kyng  of  Eflcx  of  '  renon 

He  hadde  to  his  portion 

Weftfchire,^  Barkfchire, 

Souflex,  Southamptfliire; 

And  ther  to  Dorfetftiyre, 

All  Cornewalle  and  Devenfliire. 

AH  thys  were  of  "hys  •*  anpyre. 

The-king  hadde  on  his  bond 

Five  bysfhopes  flarke  and  ftrong^ 

Of  Salufbu'ry  was  that  on.  .       ' 

As, to  the  Mirabilia  Mundi,  mentioned  in  the  ftatutes  of 
New  Colhge  at  Oxford,  in  conjunftion  with  thefe  Poemata 

'  Lye.  '  Coinpanion.  •  Stntagtm.  •  After.  »  Very, 

-■'.piwded.  ■'Were.  *  IUnowll^  ^Empire. 

and 
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and  R^gnoriim  Cbromaty  the  immigratkms  of  the  Arabians 
into  Europe  and  the  crufades  produced  numberlefs  accounts^ 
partly  true  and  partly  fabulous,  of  the  wonders  feeu  in  the 
eaftem  countries  $  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
monks,  •  grew  into  Various  treatifes,  under  the  title  of  Mira* 
hilia  Munds.  There  were  alfo  fome  profefled  travellers  inta 
the  Eaft  ih  the  dark  ages,,  who  furprifed  the  weftern  world 
with  their  marvellous.. narjrativpSi,.  which  could  they  have 
been -contradi6ted  would  have  been,  believed  %  At  the  court 
6f  the  .grand' Xhan,  perfons  of  all  nations  and  religions^, 
if  they/difcoveccd  any  diftioguifhed  degree,  of  abilities^  were 
kindly  i^tertainiod  and  often  preferred.  .  . 

In  the  Bodleian  library  we- have  a  foperb  velkim  manu- 
icript,  decorated  with  antiefttr  defcriptive  paintings  and  illu-^ 
Minsctionfil,. entitled,,  £E^(7irf  de  Graunt  Kaan  et  ^«i  JVIervezlles 
E>u  Mdnbr  ^  The  &me  work  is  among  the  royal  manu^ 
fcripts  •.  i  A:  Latin  epiftle,  faid  to  be  tranfljated  from  the 
Greek  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  is  an  extremely  common  manu* 
ibcipt,^  entitled^  De  Jitu.  et  Mirabilibus  India  ^.    It  is  from 


.  «  The  firft  European  trayelTer  wko  went' 
fat  Eaiiward»  is  Bcniamin  a  Jew  of  Tude- 
la  inJNavarre.  He  penetrated  from  Coif- 
(landnople  through  Alexandria  in  iEgypt 
and  Bcrfia  to  the  frontiers  of  Tzin,  now 
China,  ttis  travels  end  in  1173.  Hfc. 
mentions  the  immenfe  wealth*  of  Conftair- 
tinople ;,  and  fays  that  its  port  fwarmed 
with  Ihips  from  all  countries.'  He  exag- 
gerates in  fpeaklng  of  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of.  Jews,  in  that  city.  He  is  full  of 
marvellous  and  romantic  ilories.-.  WilUam 
.  de  Rubruquis,  a  nionk,'  was  fcnt  into  Per- 
,  fie  Tartary,.  and  by  the  command  of  S. 
Louis  king  of  France,  about  the  year  1 24J. 
As  was  alio  Carpini,  by  Pope  Innocent 
the  fourth.  Thcjr  books'  abound  with  im- 
nrohabilities.  Marco  Polo  a  Venetian  no- 
bleman travelled  eaft  ward  into  Syria  and 
Pcrfia  to  the  country  conflantly  called  ih 
the  dark  ages  Cathay,-  which'  proves-  to  be 
the  northern  part  of  China.  This  was  about 
tbe  year  iz6o.     His  book  is  entitled  De 


J^egionibui.Orifnfis.  He  mentions  the  im- 
menfe' and  opnleht  city  of  Cambalu,  un- 
*dt)ubted1y  Peltitt'.  Hakhiyt-  cites  a  friai^ 
nanied  Oderick,  who  travelled  to  Cambaltt 
in  Cathay,  and  wh'ofe  defcription  of  that 
city  correfponds  cxadtly  with  Pekin*  Friar 
Bacon  about  1280,  fi'om  tliefe  travels  form- 
'cd  his  ^geography  of  this  part  of  the  globtf,. 
'as  mny  be  collcfted  from  .what  he  relates  of 
the 'Tartars.  See  Purchas  Pilgr.  iii.  51^ 
And  Bac.  Op.  Ma}.  228.  235; 

**  MSS.  Bodl.  F.  10.  fol.  praegrand.  ad 
calc.  Cod.  The  hand-writinj  is  about  thte 
reign  of  Edward  the  third.  I  am  not  fuue. 
whether  it  is  not  Mandevi lie's  book. 

«  Brrt.  Muf.  MSS.  Bibl.  Re^.  10  D.. 

1.  3.  • 

♦  It  was  firft  printed  a  J^coho-Cntala^ 
renfi  without  date  or  placet .  Afterwards 
at  Venice  1499.  '^^®  bpiftte  is'infcribed  : 
J!hxa*.der  Magnus  Ariftotdi  pruerpori  fuo 
falutem  fftctt.  It  w-ts  never  extant  in  Greek  . 

Alexcandei: 


m 
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Ait^ktt(iibr  the  Gf^tt  ro  illl  pFOeeptor  Alift<itie:  «tti  .%h9 

Gixek  bK^ihal  iirii  ih^  probftbly  drawn  fhim  fomc  df  the 

fafeitlotts  authbrlfe  6(  Atextodfer's  frory .  :     : 

ThcVc  ii  i  mSthUfei^,  fdhtalnihg  La  Ctartrv  que  iFrpre 

T£iRi  \  Thii  wtw  Fr^deritk  Barbapoflk^  tifipemr  df  G6t^ 
many,  w  his  fticcdBbr  5 ,  both  of  vi4»>m  Wttc  drietirite^  fdr 
their  many  fuccefsfui  etlterf>rifes  in  the  huly  iandi,  before  tht 
year  1236.  Prefter  Jc^n,  ^  chriftiai^  wa«  emperor  of  Indku 
I  find  another  traft-,  Dt:  MiRABiListrs  t^erta  SmiSl^^.  A 
{k>oI:  of  Sir  John  Mandevillfe^  a  famous  brawliet  into  thi 
Baft  about  the  year  1346,  i%  under  the  title  q£  JM&rHriUb 
Mundi  *.  His  Itinerary  flight  ittdeed  have  the  fame  tide  "". 
An  Englifti  title  in  the  Cotton  library  is^  "  The  Yoiage  and 
"  Travailes  of  Sir  John  Mauhdevile  knight^  which  tftatetdi 
"^^  of  thfe  way  to  Hierufatcme  afid  of  the  Marvevle^  trf 
**  Iride  with  other  ilands  And  countryes."  In  the  Gotftoix 
library  there  is  a  piece  with  the  title,  Sa£torum  LocUy  Mir A^ 
!bilia  MuNDr,  &c.  *    Afterwards  the  woflders  of  other  coun^ 


■  s  Ibid.  MSS.  Reg*  to  A.  xfi.  3.  Anfl 
in  fiibl.  Bodl.  MSS.  Bodl.  B.  4.  3.  '<  LI- 
V  tene  Joaimis  Preibiteri  ad  Ftcdericum 
•*  Imperatorem,  Sec," 

^  MSS.  Reg.  14C.  xiii.  3. 

*  MSS.  C.  C.  C.  Cant.  A.  Iv.  69.  Wc 
.find  De  MiraAMui  MunJi  Liber^  MSS. 
Keg.  at  fupr.  13.  £•  ix.  5.  And  agam, 
Di  MirahUihus  Mundi  ei  Firis  illujiribus 
TraSatust  14.  C.  vi,  3. 

^  HU  book  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  In- 
terpolated by  the  monks.  Leland  obferve^ 
that  Afia  and  Africa  were  parts  of  the  world 
at  this  dme.  **  Anglis  oe  fola  fere  nomi* 
.^  nis  umbra  cosnitas."  Script  Br.  p.  j66. 
He  wrote  his  Itinerary  ia  French,  Bnelifhy 
aiid  Latin.  It  extends  to  Cathay,  or  China, 
before  mentioned.  Leland  fays,  that  he 
«ave  to  Beckett's  ihrine  in  Canterbury  ca- 
Oiedral  a  glafs  globe  endofing  an  apple, 
.which  he  probably  hroiight  from  the  eaft. 


Leland  Taw  fjiis  cnriofity,  in  whidi  the  ap- 
ple rexnaihed.freni  and  dn«tecay^.  tioi 
liipr.  Maandeville,  oil  retoming  froin  his 
travels,  gave  to  the  hieh  altar  of  S.  Albania 
abbey  church  a  fort  of  Patera  brought  from 
^^ypt,  now  in  the  hands  of  an  inj^eniods 
antiquary  in  London.  He  tviit^iiatiire  6( 
the  town  of  S.  Alban's,  itnd  a  phyftdan. 
He  fays  that  he  left  many  Mervv^Vlb's 
unwritten^  and  refers  the  curious  reader  to 
his  Mappa  Mundi,  chap,  cviii.  dx.  A 
hiflory  of  the  Tartars  becamie  popular  jn 
Euippe  about  the  year  1310,  written  or  die* 
taterd  by  Alton  a  king  of  Atmenia,  who 
having  traverfcd  the  moil  Vemarkabie  coun- 
tries of  the  eaft,  tiimed  monk  at  Cyphisj 
and  pnblifhed  his  travels ;  'which,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  rank  of  the  author,  and  hit 
amazing  adventures,  gaitied^eat  efteem. 
'  Gsub.  A,  xxi.  3* 

.  tries 
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tries  were  added :  and  when,  this  fort  of  reading  began  to 
grow  fafhionable,  Gyraldus  Cambreniis  compofed  his  book 
De  MiRABiLiBUs  mbemia  ^.  TiierQ  is  aifo  another  De  Mi- 
RABiLJBUs  jingtik  •*.  Ax  length  the  fuperftitious  curiofity  of 
the  times  was  gratified  with  a>mpHati6ns  under  tke  compre^ 
henfive  title  of  Mxrabilia  Hibernian  Anglia^  et  Orientalis  *. 
But  enough  has  been  faid  of  thefe  infatuations*.  Yet  the 
hiftory  of  human  credulity  is  a  neceffary  peculation  to  thofe 
who  trace  the'  gradations  of  human  Icnowled^.  Let  me 
add,  that  a  fpirit  of  rational  enquiry  into  the  topographical 
ftate  of  foreign  countries,  the  parent  of  commerce  and  of  a 
thoufand  improvements,  took  its  rife  from  thefe  vifions. 

I  clofe  this  feftion  ,with  j^  efi^gy  ,^51  the  ,d^  of  king 
Edward  the  firft,  y^p  d}s^}j^  th^  y^c^  1^7. 


L 


Alte  thjfjt  b?othipf  htwrt  trewe'^^ 

A/ftonndeJb^iikneth  tP  my  fpnge  S 
Of  duel  th^  Dethe  h;^  4ihte  us  newe. 

That  maketh  me  feke  and  forewe  amonge  t 
Of  a  knyht  that  wes  ib  ftronge 

Of  whom  god  hath  done  ys  wille  ; 
Methuncheth '  that  Deth  has  don  us  wrongft. 

That  he  •  fo  fpne  ijiall  ^jgge  ftillei 


*  It  is  printed  among  the  Scri^torts  Nijf. 
JugL  Francof.  1602.  Tol.  ^t.  *  Written* 
ab^t  the  year  1 200.  It  was  fa  iayoiiiite  a 
title  that  we  have  even  De  Mihabilibus 
Feifris  €i  Novi  Tefittmenti^  MSS.CoU.  ^n. 
NaT.  Oxon.  Cod.  12.  f.,ir90..a. 

»  Bibl.  Bodl.  MSS.  C.  6.  ^ 

^  As  in  MSS.  Re(^.  13  D.  i.  11.  I  maft 
not  forget  that  the  Boljhifiow  of  J[uli^i  So«^ 


linos  appears  in  many  mann&fipts  undeir 
the  title  of  SoUnus  de  Mirahilihui  Mundu 
This  was  fo  Javounte'^a  book*  as  to  bcr 
tninflated  into  hexameters  I^y  Jome  monk, 
in  the  twelfth'  bentury'y  accordmg  to  VoiL 
Hift  lA4n«  iii.  p.72t. 

i»  ^*Be  of  true  heart." 

4  A  little  while- 

'  Methinks^  •  The  Idngr^ 
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II. 

Al  England  ahtc  •  forte  knowc : 

Of  whom  tjiat  fong  ys  that  yfyngc, 
Of  Edward  kyn^c  tlwt  ys  ib  boldc, 

Gent '  al  this  world  is  nome  con  fpringe : 
Treweft  mon  of  al  thinge, 

Ant  in  wcrre.ware  and  wife; 
For  hym  we  ahte  our  ^onden  "^  wrynge,    . 

Of  criftendome  he  bare  the  pris* 

HI. 

fiyfore  that  onre  Icynge  was  ded 
He  fpeke  as  iijon  that  was  in  care 
Clerkcs,  knyhts,  barrons,  he  fed 

Ycharge  ou  *  by  oure  fware  ' 
That  ye  be  to  Englonde  trewe, 

Y  deze  *  y  ne  may  lyven  na  more ; 
Helpeth  mi  fone,  ant  crowneth  him  newe, 
**  For  he  k  *  neft  to  buen  y-core. 

IV. 

^*  Iche  biqueth  myn  hirte  aryht, 

"  That  hit  be  write  at  mi  devys, 
^*  Over  the  fea  that  Hue  ^  be  diht, 

With  fourfcore  knyghtes  al  of  pris, 
•*  In  werre  that  buen  war  aut  wys, 
Agein  the  hethene  for  te  fyhte. 
To  Wynne  the  croize  that  lowe  lys, 
Myfelf  ycholde  gef  thet  y  myhtc. 


V. 
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«  Ought /flrto  r  Oath. 

0  Through.  Sax.  seat.  27«/t  *  Deje.    Detb»  die* 

«  Hands.  •  *<  Next,  to  be  chpfen.'* 

*  YoQ.  ^  One  of  his  officers. 


V.  Kyng 
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Kyng  of  Fraunce !  thou  hevedeft  funne  ^ 

That  thou  the  counfail  woldefl  fonde» 
To  latte  *  the  wille  of  kyng  Edward^ 

To  wende  to  the  holi  londe ; 
Thct  oure  kynge  hede  take  on  honde. 

All  Engelond  to  '  zeme  and  wyfle  % 
To  wenden  in  to  the  holy  londe 

To  wynnen  us  heveriche  I  blifle. 


VI. 


The  mefTager  to  the  pope  com 

And  feyede  that  our  kynge  was  dede  \ 
Ys  *  owne  honde  the  lettre  he  nom  \ 

Ywis  his  herte  wes  ful  gret : 
The  pope  himfelf  the  lettre  redde. 

And  (pec  a  word  of  gret  honour. 
^^  Alas !  he  feid^  is  Edward  ded  ? 

^'  Of  criflendome  he  ber  the  flour  T' 


«  Sin. 

^  Lit,  Under. 

*  xmcy  protect* 
Govern* 

«  Ever^. 

^  He  died  in  Scotland,  Jul.  7.  1307. 
The  chroniclers  pretend,  ViMt  the  Pope 
knew  of  his  death  the  next  day  by  a  vifion 
or  fome  miracolous  information.  SoRo* 
bert  of  Brunne,  n^o  recommends  this  ttm- 
gical  event  to  thoie  who  **  Singe  and  (ay 
"  in  romance  and  ryme.*'  Chron.  p.  340. 
edit,  at  fapr. 

The  Pope  the  totherday  wifiit  in  the  court 
of  Rome. 


The  Pope  on  the  mom  bUbr  Ae  derp 


And  told  tham  Ufen,  the  iloire  of 

tendam 
Was  ded  and  lay  oa  bere,  Edward  of 

Ingeland. 
He  (aid  with  hevy  chere»  in  fpirit  he  it 

fond. 

He  adds,  that  die  Pope  granted  five  years 
of  pardon  to  thcfe  who  wonld  pray  m  hia 
fool. 

>  In  his. 
''Took. 
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VII. 

The  pope  is  to  chaumbre  wende 

For  'dole  ne  mihte  he  lp?ke  na  more  j 
Ant  aftur  cardinales  he  fende 

That  muche  doutlien  of  Criftes  lore. 
Both  the  lafle  *  ant  elce  the  more 

Bed  hem  bcrt'h  red  ant  fynge  : 
Gret  deol  me  "  mjrhte  fe  thore  % 

Many  mon  is  lionde  wrynge. 

vm. 

The  pope  of  Peytcfs  ftod  at  is  tnaffe 

^  With  fal  gret  folempiietc, 
Ther  me^  con  '  the  fouk  tilifie : 

Kyng  Edward,  honoured  thou  be : 
"  God  love  thi  fone  come  irftcr  the, 

Bringe  to  endc  that  thou  haft  bygonne. 
The  holy  crois  ymade  of  tre 

So  fain  thou  woldeft  hit  have  ywonne. 


IX. 


"  Jcnifalem,  thou  haft  ilore 

"  The  floure  of  al  chivaliie, 
^«  Now  1s:yhg  Edward  liveth  na  »ore, 

"  Alas,  that  he  yet  fhuldc  deye  I 
"  He  wolde  ha  rered  up  fvl  heyge 

'^  Our  baners  that  bueth  broht  to.  grpunde : 

Wei  longe  we  may  clepe  ^  and  crie,      . 
Er  we  fuch  t  kyng  Tiave  yfounde  T' 


G 

C< 

cc 


cc 


»  !{/}.  «  There.  •  Men.  •  Began.  t  Call. 

X.  Now 


t.  t 
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X. 


Now  Is  EdfwaF*  of  Cajtnai«ra(i  ^, 

Eyn^  of  Engelond  al  aplybt '  >      . 
(feodf  Icte  hem  ner  be*  woife  tOMi 
*  ^Ken  his  fader  ite  kfib  of  myht. 
To  hoHen  is^  pore  lAaii  to  ryht 
'-  And  un^er^nde-goed'COis^iiftuly 
Ali  Englond  for  tf>  wyfe  and  dyht 
Of  godfe  kttightes^  darh  *  bym  noutEaiL 


W 


Tbak  mi  ton^e  were  mad  of  ftel 

Ant  min  hferte  yzote  of  bras 
The  godnefs  myht  y  never  telle 

That  with  kyng  Edward  was. 
Kyng  as  thou  art  cleped  conquerour 

In  vch  battaile  thott  heedcA  prys, 
Gode  bringe  thi  foule  to  the  honeur 

That  ever  was  and  ever  ys  \ 

■ 

That  the  pope  (hould  here  pronounce  the  funeral  pane- 
gyric of  Edward  the  firft,  is  by  no  means  furprifing,  if  we 
confider  the  predominant  ideas  of  the  age.  And  in  the  true 
Ipirit  of  thefe  ideas,  the  poet  makes  this  illuftrious  monarch's 
atchievements  in  the  holy  land,  his  principal  and  leading 
topic.    But  there  is  a  particular  circumftance  alluded, to  in 


s  Edward' the  fecond  bom  in  Carnariron 
caiUe. 
'  Completely. 

•  Thar,  there. 

*  MSS.  Harh  2253.  f.  73.  In  a  Mif- 
cellany  called  the  Mu/es  Library ^  compiled^ 
as  I  have  been  informed^  by  an  ingenious 
lady  of  the  name  of  Coodm*,  there  is  an 
clfegy  on  the  death  of  Henry  the  firft, 
*'  wrote  immediately  after  his  death,  the 


**  author  unknown.'*  p.  4.  Loud.  Pr.  for 
T.  Davies,  1738.  odavo.  But  this  piece, 
which  has  mat  merit,  could  not  have  been 
written  till  lome  centuries  afterwards.  From 
the  claffical  alloiions  and  general  colour  of 
the  phrafeology,  to  fay  nothing  more,  it 
with  greater  probability  belongs  to  Henry 
the  eighth,  it  efcaped  me  till  juft  before 
this  work  went  to  prefs,  that  Dr.  Percy 
had  printed  this  elegy.  Ball.  ii.  9. 


p  2 
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thefe  flanzasy  relating  to  the  crufading  character  of  Edwardt 
together  with  its  coiiibquences>  which  needs  e^lanation* 
Edward,  in  the  decline  of  life,  had  vowed  a  fecond  expedi- 
tion to  Jerufalem :  but  finding  his  end  approach,  in  his  laft 
moments  he  devoted  the  prodigious  fum  of  thirty  thoufand 
pounds  to  provide  one  hundred  and  forty  knights  ',  who 
ihould  carry  his  heart  into  Paleftine.  But  this  appointment 
of  the  dying  king  was  never  executed.  Our  elegift,  and  the 
chroniclers,  impute  the  crime  of  witholding  fo  pious  a  legacy 
to  the  advice  of  the  king  of  France,  whofe  daughter  liabei 
was  married  to  the  fucceeding  king.  But  it  is  more  probable 
to  fuppofe,  that  Edwajrd  the  fecond,  and  his  profligate  mi- 
nion Piers  Gavefton,  diflipated  the  money  in  their  luxurious 
and  expenfive  pleafures. 


»  The  poet  fays  eightx. 
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WE  have  feen^  in  the  preceding  fe£tion,  that  the  cha^ 
ra£ber  of  our  poetical  compoiition  began  to  be 
changed  about  the  reign  of  the  firft  Edward  :  that  either 
^itious  adventures  were  fubftituted  by  the  minftrds  in  the 
place  of  hiftorical  or  traditionary  fadl^,  or  reality  difguifed' 
by  the  miireprefbntations  of  invention ;  and  that  a  tafte  for 
ornamental  and  even  exotic  expreffion  gradually  prevailed' 
over  the  rude  Itmpliclty  of  the  native  Engliih  phrafeology^ 
This' change,  which  with  our  language  ai&£):ed  our  poetry; 
had  been  growing  for  fome  time ;  and  among  other  taufes^ 
was  occafioned  by  the  introduflion  and  increafe  of  the  tales; 
of  chivalry. 

The  ideas  of  chivalryi  in  am  imperfeft  degree,  had  been 
of  old  eftablifhed  among  the  Gothic  tribes.  The  faihion  oS 
chall^aging  to  fingle  combat,  the  pride  of  feekihg  dangerous^ 
adventures,  and.  the  fpirit  of  avenging  and  prote6):ing  tho 
fair  fex,  feem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  northern  nations^ 
in  the  moft  uncultivated  ftateiof  Europe;  All  thefe  cuftomy 
were  afterwards  encouraged  and  confirmed  by  correfponding" 
circumftances  in  the  feudal  conftitution.  At  length  the 
crufades  excited  a  new  i^irit  of  enterpriie,  and  introduced 
into  the  courts  and  ceremonies  of  European  princes  a.  higher 
degree  of  fplendor  and  parade,  caught  from  the  riches  and 
magnificence  of  eailern  cities  *.    Thefe  oriental  expeditions 


^  *  I  cannot  lielp  tnmrciibing  licre  a  ca- 
tions pafikge  from  old  Fauchett.  He  13 
fpeaking  of  Louis  the  young,  Idng  of 
francey  about  the  year  1 150.  **  Le  qud 
fnt  le  premier  ray  de  •&  maSfba,  qid 
monftra  dehors  ies  richefles  allanten  Je- 
rufalem«   Auffi  Ja  Fcaace  commenpL  ie 


jti 


A* 


**  fon  temps  a  s'embel&r  de  balGmens  plot 
magnifiques :  prendre  plaifir  a  pierrieres^ 
et  autres  delicatefles  gonftus  en  Levant 
par  luy,  eu  lea  feignettrs  qui  avoient  ja . 
fait  ce  Toyage.  De  ibrte  qu'on  pent 
**  dire  qu'il  a  efte  le  premier  tenant  Cour 
'*  de  grand  Roy :  eflant  fi  magnifique,  qi^e 

**  fa 


H 
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eftablifhed  a  tafte  for  hyperbolical  defcription,  and  propagated 
an  infinity  of  marvellous  talcs,  which  men  returning  from 
diftant  countries  eafily  impofed  on  credulous  and  ignorant 
minds.  The  unparalleled  emulation  with  which  the  nations 
of  chriftendom  univerfally  embraced  this  holy  caufe,  the 
pride  with  which  emperors,  kings,  barons,  earls,  bifhops, 
and  knights  ftrove  to  excel  each  other  on  this  interefting 
occafion,  not  only  in  prowefs'  and  heroifoi,  but  ia  fumptuoas 
equipages,  gorgeous  banners,  armorial  cognifances,  fplcndid 
pavilions,  and  other  expenfive  articles  of  a  fimilar  nature^ 
difFufed  a  love  of  war,  ami  a  fonduefs  for  military  pompr. 
Hence  th^ir  very  diverfions  became  warlike,  and  the  martial 
enthufiafin  of  the  times  appeared  in  tilts  and  tournaments^ 
Thefe  pradtices  and  opinions  co-operated  with  the  kindred 
fuperftitions  of  dragons  ^,  dwarfs,  fairies,  giants,  and  en^ 
chanters,  which  the  tradkions  of  the  Gothic  fcalders  had 
already  planted  ;  and  produced  that  extraordinary  fpecies  of 
compofition  which  has  been  called  Romance. 

Before  thefe  expeditions  into  the  eaft  became  fafhionable, 
the  principal  and  leading  fubjefts  of  the  old  fablers  were 
the  atchievements  of  king  Arthur  with  his  knights  of  the 
round  table,  and  of  Charlemagne  with  his  twelve  peers* 
But  in  the  romances  written  after  the  holy  war,  a  new  fet 
of  champions,  of  conqueiis,  and  of  countries,  were  intro- 
duced. Trebizonde  took  pbac^  of  Rouncevalles^  and  Godfrey 
of  BuUoigne,  Solymata,  Nouraddin,  the  caliphs,  the  foul- 
dans,  ajad  the  cities  of  ^gypt  and  Syria  became  the  favou« 
rite  topics.  The  troubadours  of  Provence,  an  idle  and  un- 
fettled  race  of  men,  took  \xp  arms,  and  followed  their  barons 

*^  fa  femme  dedaignant  la  fimplicite  de  fes       of  French  romances  were  compofed  about 
**  predecefleursy.  luy  £t  elever  une  fepultar«       thU  period. 

"  d'ajjgenty  au  lieu  dc  pierre."  Recvbil  **  See  Kircher*s  Mund.  Subterran.  viiL 

de  la  Lang,  et  Poef.  Fr.  ch.  viii.  p.  76*       (  4«    He  mentions  a  knight  of  Rhodes 
edit.  1581.  .  He  adds,  that  a  .great  numDo:       made  grand  mafler  of  the  order  for  killing 

a  dragon,  1345. 

in 
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in  prodigious  multitudes  to  the  conqueft  of  Jerufalcm.  They 
made  a  confiderabk  part  of  the  houfhold  of  the  nobility  of 
France.  Louis  the  feventh,  king  of  France,  not  only  en- 
tertained them  at  his  court  very  liberally,  but  commanded 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  them  into  his  retinue,  when  he 
took  ihip  for  Paleftine,  that  they  might  folace  him  with  their 
fongs,  during  the  dangers  and  inconveniencies  of  fo  long  a 
voyage  \  The  antient  chronicles  of  France  mention  Legions 
de  poetes  as  embarking  in  this  wonderful  enterprife  ^  Here 
a  new  and  more  copious  fcene  of  fabling  was  opened,  in 
thefe  expeditions  tliey  picked  up  numberlefs  extravagant 
ftories,  and  at  their  return  enriched  romance  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  oriental  fccnes  and  fiftions.  Thus  thefe  later 
wonders,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplanted  the  former:  they 
had  the  recommendations  of  novelty,  and  gained  ftill  more 
attention,  as  they  came  from  a  greater  diftance  % 

In  the  mean  time  we  fhould  recolleft,  that  the  Saracens 
or  Arabians,  the  fame  people  which  were  the  objeft  of  the 
crufades,  had  acquired  an  eftablifhment  in  Spain  about  the 
ninth  century :  and  that  by  means  of  this  earlier  intercourfe, 
Ciany  of  their  fiftions  and  fables,  together  with  their  lite- 
rature,  muft  have  been  known  in  Europe  before  the  chrif- 
tian  armies  invaded  Afia.  It  is  for  this  reafon  the  elder 
Spanifh  romances  have  profeffedly  more  Arabian  allufions 
than  any  other.     Cervantes  makes  the  imagined  writer  of 


*^  Vellcy,  Hid.  Fr.  fub.  an.  1 178, 
**  Maflieu,  Hill.  Poef.  Fr.  p.  105.  Many 
of  the  troubadours,  whofe  works  now  cxift, 
and  whofe  names  arc  recorded,  accompa- 
nied their  lords  to  the  holy  war.  Some  of 
the  French  nobility  of  the  firfl  rank  were 
troubadours  about  the  eleventh  century: 
and  the  French  critics  with  much  triumph 
obfcrve,  that  it  is  the  glory  of  the  French 
poetry  to  number  counts  and  dukes,  that  is 
Jo'ueretQnsj  among  its  profeflbrs,  from  its 
commencement.  What  a  glory  !  The  wor- 
Ihipfu!  company    of  Merchant- taylors  in 


London,  if  I  recoiled  right,  boaft  the 
names  of  many  dukes,  carls,  and  princes, 
enrolled  in  their  community.  This  is  in*' 
deed  an  honour  to  that  otherwife  refpeAable 
fociety.  But  poets  can  derive  no  luftre 
from  counts,  and  dukes,  or  even  princes^ 
who  have  been  enrolled  in  their  lilb  ;  only 
in  proportion  as  they  have  adorned  the  art 
by  the  excellence  of  their  compofitions. 
«  The   old    French    hiftorian   Mezeray 

foes  fo  far  as  to  derive  the  origin  of  the 
rcnch  poetry  and  romances  from  the  era- 
fade:»   Hid   p.  416.  41 7* 

Don 


til 
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Don  X3[uixote's  hiftory  an  Arabian.  Yet  exclufive  of  their 
domeftic  and  more  immediate  connexion  with  this  eaftern 
people,  the  Spaniards  from  temper  and  conftitution  were 
extravagantly  fond  of  chivalrous  exercifes.  Some  critics 
have  fuppofed,  that  Spain  having  learned  the  art  or  fafhion 
of  romance-writing,  from  their  naturalifed  guefts  the  Ara- 
bians, communicated  it,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  reft  of 
Europe  ^ 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  £rft  romances  were  conu 
pofed  in  metre,  and  fung  to  the  harp  by  the  poets  of  Pro- 
vence at  feftival  folemnities :  but  an  ingenious  Frenchman, 
who  has  made  deep  refearches  into  this  fort  of  literature, 
attempts  to  prove^  that  this  mode  of  reciting  romantic  ad- 
ventures was  in  high  reputation  among  the  natives  of  Nor- 
»mandy,  above  a  century  before  the  troubadours  of  Provence, 
who  are  generally  fuppofed  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  poets 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  commenced  about  the  year  1 162  ^ 
If  the  critic  means  to  iniinuate,  that  the  French  troubadours 
acquired  their  art  of  verfifying  from  thefe  Norman  bards^ 
this  reafoning  will  favour  the  fyftem  of  thofe,  who  contend 
that  metrical  romances  lineally  took  their  rife  from  the 
hiftorical  odes  of  the  Scandinavian  fcalds :  for  the  Normans 
were  a  branch  of  the  Scandinavian  ftock.  But  Fauchett,  at 
the  iame  time  that  he  allows  the  Normans  to  have  been  fond 
of  chanting  the  praifes  of  their  heroes  in  verfe,  exprefely  \ 


'  Hoetin  fome  meafure  adopts  this  opi« 
man.  Bat  that  learned  man  was  a  very  in-> 
competent  judge  of  thefe  matters.  Under 
the  common  term  Romance^  he  confounds 
romances  of  chivalry,  romances  of  gal- 
lantry, and  all  the  fables  of  the  PmveiKial 
poets.  What  can  we  think,  of  a  writer^ 
who  having  touched  upon  the  gothic  jo- 
mances,  at  whofe  fidtions  and  barbarifms  he 
is  much  ihocked,  talks  of  the  con/ummatt 
degrei  of  art  and  elegana  to  which  ihi 
French  art  at  prefint  arri*vii  in  romanas  f 
He  adds,  that  the  fqperior  refinement  and 


politefle  of  the  French  gallantry  has  happily 
ffiveD  them  an  advantage  of  fhining  in  chb 
ipeciesof  compofition.  Hift.  Rom.  p.  13S* 
Bat  the  fophiihy  and  ignorance  of  Uaet's 
Treatife  has  been  already  dete£ted  and  ex- 
pofed  by  a  critic  of  another  caft,  in  the 
Supplement  to  Jakvis's  Preface^ 
prefixed  to  the  Tranjlation  of  Don  ^txotu 

<  Monf.  L'  Eveqoe  de  la  Ravalerie,  in 

is  Revolutions   de  Lan£ue  Francoi/e^  a  la 

Y^iti  des  FoBSLSs  du  Roi  nz  Navarhv* 

^  '^  Ce  qoe  les  Normans  avoyent  piis  des 
*^  Francois."  Rec.  liv.  i.  p»  70.  edit.  1581. 

pronounces 
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pronCTmccs  tiat  they  borrovred  this  piafticc  from  the  Frank* 
or  French. 

It  is  not  my  tmlineiai,  nor  is^  it  of  much  confequcnce^  to 
difcnfs  this  obfcnre  point,  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
French  antiquaries.  I  therefore  proceed  to  obferve,  that  our 
Richard  the.  firftr,  who  beg^n  his  reign  in  the  year  1189,  a 
diftingnifhcd  hero  of  the  crufades,  a  moil  magnificent 
patron  of  chivalry,  and  a  Provencial  poet  \  invited  to  his 
court  many  minftrels  or  troubadours  from  Prance,  whom 
he  loaded  with  honours  and  rewards  *.  Thcfe  poets  im- 
ported into  England  a  great  multitude  of  their  tales  and 
(bugs  5  which  before  or  about  the  reign,  of  Edward  the  fe- 
cond  became  fajniHar  and  popular  amemg  our  anceftors,  wha 
W^re  fofficicntly  acquainted  with  the  French  language.    The 


^  Sice  Obfcrvatlons  on  Spenfo,  i.  f  •  r. 

S.iH.  99,  A»d  Mr.  Wnipol^'t  11071^  tut 
oblf  autb^rs^  |.  $.    See  4ib  Rypcr's 
SBert  Viiw  $f  7ragtif^  .cb.   vii.  p.   73. 

edk.  \i^\f    Sararif  4c  Ma^dcoi^  an  £»{- 
liib  ^danan  who  lived  io  die  fervipe  of 
Saint  Louis  long  of  Franea,  aad  on^  of ' 
4iepr^«endi4foctf,  fisdof  Ridiaid, 

Cbblat  a  teira  ftiic  adioitencAt 
Poo  voz  oillcE  aDtea  dbBi|n^ 


^*  Re  coiiU  flake  ftanaas  .oa  die  isrea  of 
**  gaode  ladiea.'*  &y9^ar,  ilitd.  j>.  74. 
loere  is  a  ctirioiis  fbiy  recorded  by  die 
Ffcndi  diroaickrsy  ooncenung  |t]x:|ivd'a 
Hull  in  die  xninfbel  art»  which  I  will  here 
relate.— •Richard,  in  his  retom  from  th^ 
arniade,  was  taken  prifoner  about  the  year 
1195.  A  whole  ye^  ebpfed  before  the 
Snglilb  knew  where  their  monarch  was  im- 
pritaoed.  Bloodell  de  N^e^  Richard^s 
Bivoqrite  minftrel^  xefolved  to  find  out  his 
loed  I  and  after  travelling  many  days  with- 
oat  (accefs,  a(  )aft  came  to  a  caiUc  where 
Richaifd  was  detained  in  cuibdy .  Here  he 
found  that  the  caftle  belon^ged  to  the  duke 
of  Anfhia,  and  that  a  king  was  there  im- 
prifoned.  SnTpefUnff  that  the  prifoner  was 
his  fflafter»  he  fbond  means  to  place  htm- 

Vol.1. 


fHf  diie^^y  before  a  window  of  dieduan- 
harwl^  the  king i^as  ^^>  ^nd  in  thit 
fitoadon  began  to  iing  a  French  chanfbn^ 
«4kioh  Riciiard  and  Bkmdeli  had  fonocrtyr 

Srittitt  tO|atheK.    Whep  the  kine  heard 
e  ibng,  he  knew  it  was  Blondell  who  fung 
k  I  and  when  Bbndcll  paiifed  »fter  die  firi 
half  of  the  foDg,  the  king  besan  the  oth^ 
half  and  completed  it.    On  this,  Blondell 
retvnied  home  tx>  fingland»  andaranainted 
Bicbard'a  barons  with  the  place  oThis  i^i- 
prifbnmenty  frpm  which  he  was  feen  a& 
9Vwarda  rekafibd.    See  lib^  Fauchctt,  Rec, 
p.  93.    Richard  lived  lon^;  in  Proy^ce, 
wh^  he  aeqinred  a  taAe  for  dieir  poetiy. 
The  only  relic  of  his  fonncts  is  a  fmall 
fragment  in  old  French,  accurately  cited  by 
Mr.  97alpole,  and  written  during  his.ctp* 
dvity ;  in  which  he  remonftrates  to  his  men 
and  barons  of  England^  Normandy,  Poic- 
^ers,  laad  Gafbony,  that  tkey  fuffered  h^m 
to  reouun  fp  long  a  prifoner.    Catal.  Roy. 
and  Nob.  Auth*  i.  c.  Noftradamus's  account 
of  Richard  is  full  of  falfe  fa6U  and  ana- 
chronifms.  Poet.  Fiovanc*  ardc,  Richard. 
^  ''  De  regno  Francprum  can  tores  et  jo- 
'<  culatores  muneribus  allexerat.'*    Rog. 
Hoved.  Rlc.  I.  p.  340.    Thefe  gratuides 
were  chiefly  arms,  doaths,   hocfes,  and 
fbmetimes  money. 

Q^  mofk 
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tnoft  early  notice  of  a  profefled  book  of  chivalry  in  England, 
as  it  fhould  feem,  appears  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
third ;  and  is  a  curious  and  evident  proof  of  the  reputation 
and  efteem  in  which  this  fort  of  compofition  was  held  at 
that  period.    Jn  the  xevenue-roll  of  the  twenty-firft  year  of 
that  king,  there  is  an  entry  of  the  expence  of  filver  clafps 
and  ftuds  fpr  the  king's  great  book  of  romances.     This  was 
in  the  year  1237..  .  But  I  will  give  the  article  in  it«  original 
drefs.     "  Et  in  firmaculis  haplis  et  clavis  argenteis  ad  rpag- 
^'  num  librum  Romancis  regis^/'     Thatthisfuperb  volume 
was  in  French,  may  be  partly  colle£led  from  the  title  whicJi 
they  gave  it :  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  contained  the^ 
Romance  of  Richard  the  firft,  on  which  I  Ihall. enlarge  be- 
low:    At  leaft  the  victorious  atchievements  of  that  monarch, 
were  fo  famous  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  as  to  be 
made  the  fubjeCt  of  a  pidlure  in  the  royal  palace  of  Claren-" 
don^  near  Salifbury.     A  circumftance  which  Ukewif&  appears* 
from  the  fame  antient  record  \inder  the  yeaii^  1^46.     **  Et 
"  in   camera  regis   fubtus  capellam  regis   apud  Clarendon* 
**  lambrufcanda,  et  muro  ex  tranfverfo  illius  camerae  amo- 
*^  vendo  et  hyllbria   Antiochiae  in  eadem  depingenda  cum 
**  DUELLO  REGIS  RicARDi  \"    To  thcfe  anccdptes  we  may 
add,  that  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris  there  is,  "  Lancelot  du 
Lac  mis  en  Francm  par  Robert  de  Borrduj  du  command^ment 
d' Henri  rot  di  Angleterte  avec figures'^ T    And  the  fame  ma- 
nufcript  occurs  twice  again  in  that  library  iii  three  volumes, 
and  in  four  volumes  of  the;  largeft  folio  \    Which  of  our 
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^  ftot,  Pip.  an.  21.  Henr.  HI. 

'  Rot.  Pip.  an.  36.  Henr.  UI.  Richard 
the  firft  performed  great  feats  at  the  £ege 
of  Antioch  in  the  crufade.  The  Duellum 
was  another  of  his  exploits  among  the  Sara-' 
cens.     Compare  Walpole's  Anecd.  Paint. 

10.     Who  mentions  a  certain  great  hook 


1. 


borrowed  for  the  queen,  written  in  French, 
containing  GestaAntjOchij£  etregum 


dilierum,  Vc.  This  was  in  the  year  1249^ 
He  adds,  that  there  was  a  chamber  in  the. 
old  palace  of  Weftminfter,  painted  with  thit; 
hiHory,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third, 
and  tnerefore  called  the  Antioch  Cham- 
ber :  and  another  in  the  Tower. 

.°*  Cod.  67 8 3 .  fol.  max.  See  Montfaac. 
•Catal.  MSS.  p.  785.  a. 

^  See  Montf.  ilnd.  « 
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Henrys  it  was  who  thus  commanded  the  romance  of  Lan- 
celot Du  Lac  to  be  tranflated  into  French,  is  indeed  uncer- 
tain: but  moft  probably  it  was  Henry  the  third  juft  men- 
tioned, as  the  tranflator  Robert  Borron  is  placed  foon  after 
the  year  1200  °. 

And  not  only  the  pieces  of  the  French  minftrels,  written 
in  French, , were  circulated  in  England  about  this  time  ;  but 
tranflations  of  thefe  pieces  were  made  into  Englifh,  which 
containing  much  of  the  French  idiom,  together  with  a  fort 
of  poetical  phrafeology  before  unknown,  produced  various 
innovations  in  our  ftyle,  Thefe  tranflations,  it  is  probable, 
were  enlarged  with  addition)s,  or  improved  with  alterations 
of  the  iiory.  Hence  it  was  that  Robert  de  Brunne,  as  we 
Jiave  already  feen,  complained  oijlrange  and  quaint  Englifh,  of 
the  changes  made  in  the  ftory  of  Sir  Tristram>  and  of  the 
liberties  afTumed  bj  his  cptemporary  minflrels  in  altering 
fafts  and  coining  new  phrafes.  Yet  thefe  circumflances  en*^ 
riched  our  tongue,  and  extended  the  xircle  of  our  poetry. 
And  for  what  reafon  thefe  fables  were  fo  much  admired 
-and  encouraged,  in  preference  to  the  languid  poetical  chro- 
nicles of  Robett  df  Gloucefler  and  Robert  of  Brunne,  it  is 
obvious  to  conje6ture.  The  gallantries  of  chivalry  were  ex- 
hibited with  new  fplendour,  and  the  times  were  growing 
more  refined.  The  Norman  fafliions  were  adopted  even  in 
Wales.  In  the  year  1176,'a  fplendid  caroufal,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Normans,'  was  given  by  a  Welfh  prince. 
This  was  Rhees  ap  Gryifyth  king  of  South  Wales,  who  at 
Chriflmas  made  a  great  feaft  in  the  caflle  of  Cardigan,  then 


*  Among  the  infinitie  number  of  old  ma- 
nnicript  French  romances  on  this  fabje£i  in 
the  fame  noble  repofitory,  the  learned 
Montfaucon  recites,  "  Le  Roman  de  Trif- 
tan  et  Ifeult  traduit  de.  Latin  en  Francois 
par  Lucas  chevalier  fieur  da  chattel  du 
GaA  pres  de  Salifberiy  Angldis,  avec 
figures.'*    Cod.  6776.  fol.  max.     And 
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again,  "  Livres  de  Triftan  mis  en  Francois 
*''  par  Lucas  chevalier  fieur  de  chateau  du 
"  Gat."  Cod.  6956.  feq.  fol,  max.  In 
another  article,  this  tranflator  the  chevalier 
Lucas,  of  whom  I  can  gi^  no  account,  is 
called  Hue  or  Hue.  CodTdp^^.  feq.  Nor 
do  I  know  of  any  cafUe,  or  place,  of  this 
name  near  Salifl)ury.   See  alfo  Cod.  7 1 74. 

Q  2  called 
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called  Aberteivi,  which  he  ordered  to  be  proclakAdd  tbi^tigk*- 
out  all  Britain ;  and  to  "  which  came  many  ftranger^,  y^AkO 
were  honourably  received  atid  worthily  ^ntertatmed,  €o  «hafc 
no  man  departed  difcontented.  And  among  4eed8  of  ^trm 
and  other  fhewes,  Rhees  caufed  all  the  poets  <>f  Wrfkfi  *  to 
come  thither :  and  provided  chairs  for  them  to  l!)e  •fet  in 
his  hall,  where  they  fhould  difpote  together  'to  try  tht^ 
cunning  and  gift  in  their  fevetal  factflfies,  where  ^gretft 
rewards  and  richgiftes  were  appointed^br^he-overcomer^'^r' 
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'P  In  illuftration  6f  the  srgomait  ]piirirued 

^n  the  text  we  may  obferve,  that  about  this 

time  the  Eoglifh  minflrels  fiouriihed  with 

Hnew  honours  and  rewards.    At  the  magfti- 

'\ficent  nlarritge  of  the  cocmters  of  HoUttd, 

daughter  of  Edward  the  'firft,  every  kiDg 

'isunftrel  received  xl.^ihilfiilgt.    SdeAnftu 

Crd.  Gart.  ii.p.  305*    And  Di^gd.  lifoB. 

L  3C5.    3n  the  (ame  reign  a  mutitude  of 

^ninftrds  itlendedlhe^sereikumy  of  koight- 

.  iQj[  prince  Edward  on  the  fesd  of  Pente- 

*'Ooft.    They  eiitered  die  hall,  while  the 

*  lidag  was  fitting  at tUnner,  furnmnded^wUl 

the  new  knights.    Nic.  Trivet.  Annal.  p. 

'^42.  «dit.   O^on.     The  whole  'nemra: 

Icniffhted  was  twt)  httndred  and^fljttv-ieven. 

pugd.  Bar.  i.  80.  b.    -Robert  de  Bnume 

)iays,  -this  was  the  grcatell  'royal  feaft  iinoe 

•king    Arthur's  at  Carlcon :    concemiMr 

which  he  -adds,  **  therof  yit  men  rime, 

fp.  iyt*    }n  the  wsodibbe-'ioll'  of  ibe  ^  iame 

piince,  oAder  the  year  4306,  ^we  have  this 

icntry,    ^*   Will.  Fox  et   Cradoco    focio 

-^  i/tlo<CAifirASrORiB08  Ctettantitou  eoraia 

^'  Principe  etaliism^atibusincomittva! 

'♦•  ftia  exiftente  apud  Xondon,  to.  Ttxj.** 

'iigf^*  **  Willo  rfox  et  Cndoco  ioieioiiio 

**  cantantibus  in  pneientia  principis  et  aL 

Magnatum  apud  London  de  dono  ejuf- 

JdHn  ^dfld  per  ffianus  Johis  de  ^higwock, 

**^  A'c/S.  die  Jan.  xx/.    Afterwaidsin  the 

fame  tolU '  four  ^illings^re  given,  ** MinlP- 

"« 'traOo comkiak Marcfchai.  facicBtino- 

*^  .ntfl^lciattifiBam  coram  princkie/&c.  hi 

'4<icomitiva  fua  exiftent.  ^pod  TeAreth.^ 

Comp.  Qarderob.  Edw.'Rrindp.l^Uaniu 

,35  £dw.  i.    ri'his  I  chiefly  xtceto^&ew' 

(the  ^gfcatnefs  lof  the  gratuity.    Minfiids 


ivere  part  ot  toe  fSKaiHiBunent  •or>tDe  •Mn* 
•hoUof bir^noUHty .btfoK 4he  yearj^oo. 
Thomas  earl  of  Lanca&er  allows  at  XHinic- 
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hold  Jdiafiiels.at  a  .^fcat  eaqtace,  iatbe 
year  M^4*  Stowe's  Sni!V. 'Loncl.  p.  i3X. 
edit.  1618.  See  Apr.  p.' 9a.  Sowiifbnms 
•tbeminfbels  daimediudijprivili;ges  that«t 
i$ftA  thought-neceibiy  to  rabrm'tfaem  by  "ttL 
«dift»  in  I3I7|.  See  Hearne^  .^flpeod. 
Leland.  ColleSan.  vi<  j6.  Yet»  ^as  Ihave 
ibnnerly  nftnarked  in  OistntVATTtms  xm 
8p  b  ft^zxH  Fitf  VR 1%  *Quri  B  ita »  we  itA.  a 
perfon  in  the  character  of  a  minftiel  en- 
tering Weibnhlfter-hal]  oohoriehaek^hflb 
'Edward  the  Second  ^wlas  'felftnoisii^  cihe 
feail  of  Feutecofi  as  above,  and  pr^endng 
.«Ie^r  to  Uie^king.  \See  Waffing.^HOL 
JM^-  Pranc.  p.  109. 

sPoweim  Wales,  237.  edit.  icS4.^WTIo 

iAdds,  that  -tfie  bards  4»f   "  l4o£!lNMdtt 

^'  won  the.  prize,  andamofge  themnM- 

**'  ans  ^Rees's  6wrie  lioofhdd  Men  ^wene 

« ictmntEd  lieft."    Hhces  was  .one  'of  the 

"Welfh  piinces,  v^o,  the  preceding  jeai^ 

.'Attended  the -paMiaofent  at  Oxford,  and 

were  tn||ufioenc][y*  entertained  inc  the  ci(9ie 

«f  that  city  by  Henry  the  fecond.     Lord 

Lyttelton's  Hifl:Hen.  II.  edit.  iii.  p.  302. 

•itrciay  not  ^  ibrcign  •  to  otn>pwlcAt  ^or- 

^pofe  to  me»tidn4iere^  tharHeniy  (hefxiHidL 

\in  Che  year  ii79)Was  entcMaiAed.hy^M^lh 

baiids  at  Pembroke  'caAie -in  Wales,  in'Ms 

'j)afiRge    into  Jrdand.     Powell,  «t    fupc 

p.  2.38.    The  AibjeA  of  their  fongs  was 

the  hiilory  of  khig  Arthur.     See  Selden'on 

LPaL.YOiai;f«;iii.-^«  53. 

Tilts 


ftii4  toumwnonAs^  After  a  Jian^  difufc^  were  renire4 

mitk  Ai|)eriour  luftne  .ui  the  re^  of  £djV7ai4  the  JMt 

Ri>gea*ieai:t  of  M€utimor^  « iB(iagm;&<;ent -baron  tof  rUxat  jr^ign^ 

er«6bd  m  bk  ftat^ly  cdftle  of  l^&d^orth  a  Kowid  Xahle,  .at 

t0fl^h  b«  ttfWed  the  ^riles  of  kiag  Aorthjin    Hp  entortai^o^ 

ia^Jbosrcaftle  the  conftant  rFetinuf  of  one  hundred  knight^ 

and  ais  manf^  ladies ;  and  invited  thither  adventurers  in  phi^ 

yairy  tfpom  evigry  ipart  .€if  cbriftendom  '^    IThejfe  foWes  m^cif 

irh^refcu^e  an  inu^e  of  \the  .mannexs^  .<:vi;ftpins«  ixipde  of  M^ 

and  favourite  amufements,  which  now  pretvailed,  noX  onlf 

in  ^F^anpe  :bxi;t  in  England^  accompanied  with  aU  the  dec<»cai- 

itidns  whi<ih  fancy  could  invents  and  recommended  if  ,thc 

graces  of  jromantic  &6):ion.  ,  The^  compUmffnted  rthe  mlmg 

l^afliea  ^  the  ttmes,  and  irhenfiied  m  a  high  d^i;ee  4hie 

faihi0nable  feaiinientB   of   ideal   honour^    and   ifantaftip 

fortitude. 

Among  fiichardis  :Fi»Eich  nunftKls;^  lihe  nam«s  on)y  f^ 
three  are  jiiecorded.  I  hswe  already  .motfioned  JBload^U  «4e 
Nefle,  Fouquet  of  Marfeillee,  and  Anfehne  Fayditt^  many 
^f  .whole  i:;an^)Q(itions  :ftlll  remain,  wer^^allb  among  the 
^oet«  pttfermiffed  and  '  entertained  in  £ngland  by  JUsharcL 
T:hey  are.'hofh  xelebrated  and  fometimes  imitated  by  Dante 
And  Petr^rcli«  F^ditt,  a  iiattve  of  Avignon,  ^^mited  the 
j>To&ifions\of  mufic  and  verfe^  .and  the  .Prayenci^lSrUfed.to 
<rall  his  'poetry  .&ifo«  mots  e  deJmtfin*  Petrarch  is  ^uppqfed 
;t0  ib^e  i£opi«d,  in  «his  CTeiumpo  hi  AMoa£,  .man^  ftrok^f 
of  high  imagination,  from  a  poem  written  by^Fayditt  on  a 
Itmiiar  fubje£t::  particularly  in  uhi^  defcription  of  the  Palace 
/)f  'Love.  .But Petratch  Jias .not left  Tayditt  without  his . dtje  . 
jiancgyric;  he  feiy«  that  Fayditt^  tongue  was  iliield,  hehnet, 
Jword,  -ahd  Xpear  '.  ^He  is  like  wife  in  Dante^s  'Paradif?^ 
Fayditt  was   ejrtremely  prctfufe  and  voluptuona.    On  the 

« 

'*Drajrton*£  Hcruc.;£^Ut*HQ&TuI$ABEX.flr«.5^:AodZIolo  ibid.:fix)iif.Wi(lfinjg(liam, 

u&eath 
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death  of  king  Richard,  he  travelled  on  foot  for  near  twenty- 
years,  feeking  his  fortune ;  and  during  this  long  pilgrimage 
he  married  a  nun  of  Aix  in  Provence,  who  was  young  and 
lively,  and  could  accompany  her  huiband's  tales  and  fonnets 
with  her  voice.  Fouqiiet  de  Marfeilles  had  a  beautiful 
perfon,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  talent  for  finging :  thefe  popular 
accomplifhments  recommended  him  to  the  courts  of  king 
Richard,  Raymond  <:ount  of  Tholoufe,  and  Bcral  de  Baulx  • 
v^here,  as  the  French  would  fay,  il  fit  les  delices  de  cour.  He 
fell  in  love  with  Adelafia  the  wife  of  Beral,  whom  he  cele- 
brated  in  his  fongs.  One  of  his  poems  is  entitled.  Las  com^ 
flanchtis  de  Beral.  On  the  death  of  all  his  lords,  he  received 
"abfolutioh  for  his  (in  of  poetry,  turned  monk,  and  at  length 
was  made  archbiftidp  of  Tholoufe  *.  But  among  the  many 
French  minftirels  invited  into  England  by  Richard,  it  is  na- 
tural to  fuppofe,  that  fome  of  them  made  their  magnificent 
and  heroic  patron  a  principal  fubjeft  of  their  compofitions ". 
And  this  fubjeft,  by  means-  of  the  conftarit  communication 


.  '  See  Seaucfaamps,  Recherch.  l^eatr. 
Fr.  Paris,  1735.  p.  7.  9.  It  waa  Jeffrey, 
Richard's  brother,*  who  patronifed  Je&cy 
Rudell,  a  i^mous  troabadqar  of  Proteficc, 
who  is  dfo  cefebrated  bv  Petrarch.  This 
poet  had  heard,  from  the  advepturers  in 
the  cnifades,  the  beatrty  of  a  coonteifs  'of 
Tripoty  highly  extolled.  He  becaniift  en^' 
amoured  from  imagination :  embarked  for 
Tripoly,  fell  fick  in  the  voyage  through 
the  fever^bf  expefUtion,  and  was  broudit 
on  fliore  at  Tripoly  half  expiring.  The 
coantefs,  having  received  the  news  of  the 
arrival  of  this  galhUit  Granger,  haftelied:ta 
the  ihore  and  took  him  by  the  hand.  He 
opened  his  eyes ;  and  at  once  overpowered 
by  his  difeafe  and  her  kindnefs,  had  jnA^ 
time  to  fay  inarticulately,  that  baling  feen 
her  he  diid  fathfied.  The  conntcfs  made 
him  a  mod  fplendid  funeral,  and  ereded  to 
his  memory  a  tomb  of  porphyry,  infcribed 
with  an  epitaph  in  Arabian  verfe.  She  com- 
manded his  fonnets  to  be  richly  copied  and 
illuminated  with  letters  of  gold  5  was  feiased 


with  a  profound  melancholy,  and  turqed 
nun.  I  will  endeavour  to  tranilate  one  of 
the  fonnets  which  he  made  on  his  voyage. 
Trat  et  dolenf  f/^en  pdrtray^  &c.  It  has 
fotxft  patbos  and'  fendm^t,  **  I  (hoold. 
"  depart  penfive,  but.fbr  this  love  of  mine 
•*  fofar  away  ;  for  I  know  not  what  diffi- 
cvikies  I  have 'to  encounter,  my  nativo 
land  being  /b  far  awaay:  Thou  who 
hail  made  all  things,  and  who  formed 
,**  this  love  of  mine^^yir  atvaj^  give  mp 
(Irength  of  body,  and  then  I  may  hope 
to  ^ee  this  love  of  mine  fo  far  anvay. 
Surely  my  love  mufl  be  founded  on  true 
merit,  as  i  love  one /o/ar  ttwdy!  If  1 
am  eafy  for  a  moment,  yet  I  feel  a  thoi»- 
*'  fand  pains  for  her- who  is  Jo  far  a<waf. 
**.  No  other-  love  ever  loucfied  'my  heart 
' "  than  this  for  httfofarjanvay,  A  fair^ 
**  than  fhe  never  touched  any  heart,  either 
**  near,  or  far  aijuay,**  Every  fourth  line 
ends  with  ti^  lucncjt.  See  Noftradamu&.  Sec 
*  Fayditt  is  faid  to  have  written  zCkant 
fuHtbri  on  his  death.  Beaochamps,  ib.  p.  10. 
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bfetw;eeQ .both : natidns,: . pjtoMWy.became  rip.  lefs  faihionable ; 
in  France :  efpecially  if  we  take  into  the  adcouQt  the  general 
popularity  of  Richard's  charafter,  his  love  of  chivalry,  his 
gallantry  in  the  crulades,  and  the  favours  whiicii»he  folibe-. 
rally  conferred  .on  the  minftitla  of  that. country,    Wie  have* 
a  romance  now  ri^maining :  in » Eriglifli  rhyme,  which  cele- 
brates the  atchievements  of  thiis  iUuftrious  .monarch.    It  ii 
entitled  Richajrd  cuer.  du  lyon,  and  was . probably  tranf- 
lated.frdm  the,  French  about. the  period: above-mentioned.. 
That  it  was,  at  leaft,  trariOated  froni  the,  French,  appears, 
from  the  Prologue. 


.      I 


Ivs.  Fraurice  thefe  rymes^ere  wrotit. 
Every  Englyflie  ne  knew  it|hot. 

From  which  alfo  we  may  gather 'the  popularity  of  his  ftory 
in  thefe  lines. 

«.-  •  •  ••  '*"l'l'''  '  '' 

fKiag  Rjcharcl  b  thp.feeftp  "..     ;        ,     ,   .    . 
That  is  found  in  any  gefte'A .> 


•         ^  f 


That  th^s  romahce,  either  iii  FrehchLor  Englifli,  exifted 
before  the  year  1300,'  is  evident  from  its  being  cited  by 
Robert  of  Gloucefter,  in  his  retatiofi  of  Richard's'  reign. 

In  Romance  of  him  imade  me  ij:.may>finde  iwxlte  %   . 

This  tale  is  alfo  mentioned  , as  a  romanlte.of  fome  antiquity  ' 
among  otbtr  famous .  romahces,  in  the  prologue  of  ^.vo- 
luminous metrical  tranflation  of  Guido  de  Colonria,  attri- 
buted  to  Lidgate  ^.     It  is  likewife  frequently  quoted  by  Ro^ 


% 


•   ^  This  agrees  witli  what  Hoveden  fays^  y  Many  fpeken  of  men  tihat  romkuncdi 

wbi  fapr.  «*  -Dicebatur  ubique  quod  non  « '  rcdc,-  &c. 

-**  crat  talis  in  orbe.**  Of  Bevys,  Gy,  and  Gawayne, 

'    '^  Impr,  fof  W,  C.  4I0.  ItcoHtainsSign.  Of  ktno  Rychard,  ana  OwaynCj 

•A.  «.— Q^iii.     There  is  another  edition  Of  Triftratn,  and  Percyvayle, 

inpri  W.  de  Wordc,-  4to.   1528.     There  Of  Rowland  Ris,  and  Agtivaale, 

is  a  manuicii^t  copy  of  it  in  Caios  Col-  Of  Ardteroun*  and  of  Odaviao^  . 

dege  at  Cambridge,  A.  9.  Of  Charles,  and  of  Caffibedlan,      - 

*  Cbto^  p,  487.  0 

_      '  f 
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heet  de  BrtfnA«y  t^ho  wvot»  aiicIi  aboitf  dM  fuse  time  miiAit 
AdiMit  of  Glooctftetr 


/ 


Wham  PMfip  tiJIe  Acrer  «tm  titette  was  hif  dede^ 

The  Romance  £u6  gret  ibaa  who  fo  that  pau  '  wil  cede. 

The  RoMAircSK  it  fai<  Hicfadrd  did  .make  a  pdk  \— -* 

The  Romaics  of  Richard  fais  he  wan  the  tbmn  \— 

He  tellis  ui  tiii«  RoMAKCE  .fen  Acixs  womxien  was 

How  God  ^  hiai  fair  chance  at  the  hataile  of  Caifiu, '.->« 

Shdli^  at  Japhet  wasr  fiayii  fannelle  his  ftede 

The  Romaics  telUs  gret  pas  of  his  douhty  dede'j->-< 

Soudan  fo  curteys  never  drank  no  wyne. 

The  fame  the  ft.6^A$is  (ais  that  i$  of  Richardyn  % 

In  prifoun  was  he  b6itnd6n>  ai  the  Rcmm ance  fais. 

In  ck^mea  and  lede  wondnv  that  henry  waa  of  jxks-  '..*— 

.4  •  * 

I 

I  am  not  indeed  quite  certain,  whether  or  no  in  fame  of 
thefe  inftances,  Robtfit  de^imim  mij  not  iMan  his  French 
original  Peter  Langtoft^  J3l|C  ift  the  fcrfioFwing  lines,  he  ma- 
nifeftly  refers  to  pur  romance  of  Richard^  between  which 
and  Lailgtoft's  chronicle  he  eitpreiOy  makes  a  diftin^iom 
And  in  thti  conclullon  of  the  reign. 


Of  Eevtfeittdr  HMb^  iAAoY  W4dd^ 
In  romances  diat  of  hem  bi  made 
Tlat  geftours  doi  of  hin  ^fb» 
At  miiig^  afid  &f  gie^rlsto. 

In  many  Air  romannoe. 

ThAfc  ercT  fagrftrtxi  any  tede 
^ekes  bo  man»  ne  in  it>maunce^  redes^ 
Off  hu  baiftayle  ne  of  his  dedes ; 
4)ff  Aatj>attiiyle  (^ekes  M  man. 
There  all  prowes  of  knyffhaes  bifpn, 
Thet  was  fprlothe  iif  the  oatayle 
Thet  ^t  Taora  was  (kunlayk^ 
Of  iwythe  a  i](j^  as  ther  was  one » 
Ffor  tho?  were  in  dKt  on  fide^ 
Sixti  ky^geeead  dokee  o/  pridet*^ 


Atid  AM  Wis  Oe  be*  tedi  in  ddk 

That  ever  yit  wered  wede, 
Sithen  the  world  was  made  fe  ferae. 
That  was  tct6A  &  ^e  weM»  UC. 
Imti.  K.  76.  f.  I.  ibt.  Mas.  BifaL  BodL 
Cod.  membf.    Whether  this  poem  was 
writttn  by  Uifpnt,  I  fhdl  itot  enqnife  at 
pdfeut.    I  fill)}  «t)y  iiCy  here,  t|ai  k  is 
totally  different  from  either  of  lidgate's 
two  poems  on  the  Trbban  and  Trojah 
Wajls  ;  and  that  tbe  manaferiptj  which 
ss  heaimfuUy  wriMett,  npfeari  «>  be  of  tile 
age  of  Henry  ihe  iixth* 
.:  '  Passvs*    Compgre  Feicjr'^  Ball,  ii* 
66.  2«S.  edit*  1767.  *  P.  iff. 

*  ibid*  «  P.  i^c.  *  P.  1 7 J. 

•P.  1S8.  'P.»>«. 


Ilaxowc 
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I  ksiowe  na  more  to  ryme  <^  dedes  of  kyng  Richaf  d  r 

Who  fo  wiUe  his  dcdes  all  the  fothe  fe, 

The  romance  that  men  reden  ther  is  propirte* 

This  that  I  have  faid  it  i&  Pors.  £twc  • 

Ab  he  in  romance  ^  lad  ther  aficer  gaa  I  drawe  \ 

It  is  net  imprpbabk  that  hoth  thefe  rhytaasg  chroniclers 
eite  from  the  EngMfh  tranflation :  if  fc,  we  may  fairly*  fup« 
ppfe  that  this  romance  was  tranflated  in  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  the  firft,  or  his  predec^or  Henry  the  third.  Perhaps 
earlier.  This  circumftance  throws  die  French  origin^  to  a 
ftiD  higher  period. 

In  the  royat  library  at  Paris,  thwe  is  ^^  Ififtoire  de  Richard 
*^  Roi  d'Angleterre  et  de  Maq^iemore  d'Irlande  en  rime  ^." 
Richard  is^  the  laft  of  our  raonarcks  whole  atchiefemcnts 
were  adorned  with  fiftion  and  i^ble.  If  not  x  fuporftilioad 
belief  of  the  times,  it  was  an  hyperbolical  invention  ftactsd 
by  the  minftrels,  which  (boa  grew  into  a  tradition,  and  is 
gravely  recorded  by  the  chroniclers;^  that  Richard  carried 
with  him  to  the  cruladcs  king  Arthur's  celebrated  fword 
Caliburn,  and  that  he  prefented  it  as  a  g^ft>  or  relic,  of 
ineftimable  value  to  Tancred  king  of  Sicily,  in  the  year 
1 191  ^    Robert  of  Brunne  calls  tha  fword  ^jewel^. 

And  Richard  at  that  tiine  gaf  himr  a  faire  jiUelle,, 

The  glide  fwerd  Caluvrmfb  yAitn\k  Aitibuas^  luffed  fo  well  \ 


f  "  The  words  of  my  original'  f^ttn^ 

"  Langtoft:* 

^  In  French. 

^  P.  205,  Da  Cange  sedtn  «i  qU 
French  manufcript  profe  romance,  endtled 
Hificirt  tU  la  Mort  di  Richard  Rey  d^Ja^ 
glettrrt^  GloiT.  Lat.  Imd.  Auct.  1.  p.  cxd* 
There  wat  on^  perhaps  the  fame*,  vnosg 
d)c  manarcriptf  of  the  late  Mr.  Martin  of 
Palgrave  in  Sufiblk. 

Vol.  I. 


*  Hum  7S3^* 

1  In  return  for  feveval  veflels  of  gold 
and  filveri  horfes,  bales  of  filk,  four  great 
(hips,  and  f  ftnen  games^  gi^en  by  Tancred. 
Benedid.  Abb.  p.  642.  ^it.  Heame. 

■*  JocaU.  In, the  general  and  trueufenft 
of  the  word.  Kobert  de  Bnimie,  in  ano* 
ther  place,  odli  a  ri«h  pavilioA  ujdv^ih* 
p.  152. 

■  Chron.  p.  15^. 


R 
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indeed  the  Arabian  writer  of  the  life  of  the  Sultan  Saladin, 
mentions  fome  exploits  of  Richard  almoft  incredible.  But, 
as  Lord  Lyttelton  juftly  obferves,  this  hiftorian  is  highly 
valuable  on  account  of  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  fafts 
which  he  relates.  It  is  from  this  writer  we  learn,  in  the 
moil  authentic  manner,  the  a£tions  and  negotiations  of 
Richard  in  the  courfe  of  the  entcrprife  for  the  recovery  of 
the  holy  land,  and  all  the  particulars  of  that  memorable 
war  % 

But  before  I  produce  a  fpecimen  of  Richard's  Englifh  ro- 
mance, I  ftand  ilill  to  give  fome  more  extra^s  from  its 
Prologues,  which  contain  matter  much  to  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe:  as  they  have  very  fortunately  preferved  the  fubjects 
of  many  romances,  perhaps  metrical,  then  fafliionable  both 
in  France  and  England.  And  on  thefe  therefore,  and  their 
origin,  I  fhall  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  fome  re- 
mark$« 

Many  romayns  men  make  newe 

Of  good  knightes  and  of  trewe : 

Of  ther  dedes  men  make  romauns. 

Both  in  England  and  in  Fraunce ; 

Of  Rowland  and  of  Olyvere^ 

And  of  everie  Dofepere*^ 

Of  Jilyfauridrt  and  Charlemaym^ 

Of  kyng  Arthur  and  of  Gawayne^ 

How  they  wer  knyghtes  good  and  eourtoys. 

Of  T'urpin  and  of  Oger  the  Danois« 

Of  I'rt^  men  rede  in  ryme. 

Of  Heilor  and  of  Acbilles^ 

What  folk  they  flewe  in  pres,  &c  \ 

And  again  in  a  fecond  Prologue,  after  a  paufe  has  been 
made  ty  the  minftrel  in  the  courfe  of  finging  the  poem. 


••  Sec  Hift.  of  Hen.  H.  vol.  Iv*  p.  36  u  App« 
9  jCharlemagne't  Twelve  Peers*  Douxt  J^airuA^ 


^  IkAf  I. a. 

Httkenc 
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Herkenc  now  how  my  tale  gothc. 
Though  I  fwere  to  you  no  othe 
I  wyll  you  rede  romaynes  none 
Ne  of  '  Pertonapey  ne  of  Tpomedon^ 
Ne  of  Alifaundery  ne  of  Cbarlemayne^ 
Ne  of  Arthur y  ne  of  Gawayne^        .  . 
Ne  of  Lancelot  du  Lake^ 
Ne  of  Bevisy  ne  of  G«y  of  Sydrake  \ 
Ne  of  C/ry,  ne  of  O&avian, 
Ne  of  He£lor  the  ftrong  man, 
Ne  of  yajon,  neither  of  Achilles^ 
Ne  of  Eneas,  neither  Hercules  \ 


"1 


f  Pp-lupt  PartbcAope,  or  Parthenopens. 

•  Read,  <'  ne  of  G«;  ne  of  Sjdrah." 

*  Signat.  P.  iii.  To  Tome  of  thde  ro- 
Bianoes  the  audior  of  the  manufciipt  Li  vss 
or  THB  Saints,  written  about  the  year 
1 20O9  and  cited  above  at  large,  allndes  in  a 
tout  of  prologae.  See  Ssct.  i.  p.  14.  fapr. 

Wel  aoht  we  k>ug  criftendom  that  is  fo 
dere  y  boufirt, 
l^ith  ovre  lorded  kerte  blode  that  the  (pere 

"   hath  y  fougt. 
Men  wibethe  more  yhere  of  batayle*'of 

kynm. 
And  of  Enygtis  hardy,  that  mochel  i»  le- 

fyneis. . 
Of  RouStuf  and  of  Oljtvirf,   and  6f  0/ 

Of  M^iiwo^M  and  7r(^«Bi  that  nefonodde 

here  y  like. 
Who  fo  loveth  to  here  tales  of  fucfae 

thingc. 
Here  he  may  y  here  thyng  that  nys  no 

Icfynge, 
Of  poftoles  and  marteres  that  hardi  knygttes 

were. 
And  ftedfaft  were  in  bataile  and  fiedde  nqgt 

for  no  fere.  Sec. 
.The  anonymous  auther  of  an  antient  ma- 
nufcriDt  poem,  called  **  The  bokt  of  Storks 
**  cMid  CyRsoa  MuNDi,"  tranflated 
from  the  French,  Teems  to  have  been  of  the 
fame  opinion.  Hit  work  confifts  of  reli- 
gious legends :  but  in  the  prologue  he  takes 
occafion  to  mention  many  tales  of  another 


R 


which  were  more  agreeaUe  to  Ae^ 
generality  of  readen.  M$S.  Laud,  K.  c t« 
f.  117.  Bibl.  Bodl. 

Men  lykya  Jeltis  for  to  here 
And  romans  rede  in  divers  manere 
Of  Alexandre  the  conqueronr. 
Of  Jutins  Cefar  the  emperoor. 
Of  Greece  and  Trey  the  flrong  ftryf, 
Ther  many  a  man  loft  hb  lyf : 
Of  Brut  diat  baron  bold  ot  hand 
The  firft  coiiquerbur  of  Englond, 
Of  kyng  ArtoMT  that  was  fo  ryche. 
Was  non  in  hvs  tyme  fo  jl^he : 
Of  wonders  tnat  among  his  knyghts  fclle^ 
And  auntyrs  dedyn  as  men  her  telle. 
As  Ganjjeyn  and  othir  full  abylle 
Which  that  kept  the  round  tabyll. 
How  kyng  Cbairks  and  Rowland  fawght 
With  Sarazins,  nold  thei  be  cawght ; 
Of  Tryfiram  and  YM"^  <^e  ^^<^» 
How  thei  with  love  £rft  gan  mete. 
Of  kyng  John  and  of  Ijtnhras   ' 
Of  idoyne  and  Amadas* 
Stories  of  divers  thynges 
Of  princes,  prelates,  and  kynges. 
Many  fongs  of  divers  ryme 
As  EnelUn, .  French,  and  Latyne,  &c. 
This  vUce  boke  is  tranilate 
Into  &iglifli  tong  to  rede 
For  the  love  of  Engliih  lede 
Ffbr  comyn  folk  of  England,  &c. :       •  * 
Syldyn  yt  ys  for  any  chaunce 
Englifh  tone  preched  is  in  Fraunce,  &c. 
SeeM0ntf.rar.MSS.754o.  Andp.  1 19.  fupr. 

2  Here, 
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Here,  among  others,  fbmie  of  the  moft  capital  and  favou* 
rite  ftories  of  romance  are  mentioned,  Arthur,  Charlemagne, 
the  Siege  of  Troy  with  its  appendages,  and  Alexander  the 
Great:  and  there  are  four  authors  of  high  efteem  in  the 
dark  ages,  GeofFry  erf"  Monmouth,  Turpin^  Guido  of  Co* 
lonna,  and  Callifthenes,  whole  books  were  the  grand  rcpo- 
iitories  of  thefe  fubje6ts,  and  contained  moft  of  the  tradi- 
tionary fidtions,  whether  of  Arabian  or  claffical  origin, 
which  conftantly  fupplied  materials  to  th<r  writers  of  ro- 
mance. I  (hall  fpeak  of  thefe  authors,  with  their  fubje£ts, 
diftinaiy. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  already 
obferved  ■  concerning  the  writings  of  GeofFry  of  Monmouth 
and  Turpin.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  (ky  at  prefeat,  that  thefe 
two  fabulous  hilloriahs  recorded  the  atchievements  of  Char- 
lemagne and  of  Arthur :  and  that  Turpin'^  hiftory  was  art^ 
fully  forged  under  the  name  of  that  archbiihop  about  the 
year  1 1  jo,  with  a  defign  of  giving  countenance  to  tiie  cm* 
fades  from  the  exam]^e  of  fo  high  an  authority  as  Charle- 
magne,  whofe  pretended  yifit  to  the  holy  fepukhre  is 
defcribed  in  the  twentieth  chapter.  :     ' 

As  to  the  Siege  of  Troy,  it  appears  that  both  Homer> 
poems  were  unknown,  at  leaft  not  underftood  in  Europe,  from 
the  abolition  of  literature  by  the  Goths  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, to  the  fourteenth.  GeofFry  oiF  Monmouth  indeed,  who 
wrote  about  the  yeai*  1160,  a  man  of,. learning  for  that  age^ 
produces  Homer  in  atteftation  of  a  faft  afFerted  in  his  hif- 
tory: but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  Ihews  that  he  knew  little 
more  than  Homer's  name,  ahd  was  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  Homer's  fubjefl*  GeofFry  fays,  that  Brutus 
having  ravaged  the  province  of  Acquitain  with  fire  and 
fword,  came  to  a  place  where  the  city  of  Tours  now  ftands^ 
as  Homer  tefiifies  *.    But  the  Trojan  frory  was  fbll  kept  alive 


1m  i.  di.  i#» 

in 
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in  two  Latin  pieces^  whkh  pafled  under  tht  naoiies  of  Dares 
Phrygius  and  Didys  Crctenfij*  Dares's  hiftory  of  the  de- 
ftruh5lion  of  Troj^  as  it  was  cdled,  pretended  to  have  been 
tranflffted  irom  the.  Greek  of  Dares  Phrygius  into  Latin 
prbfe  by  Cornelius  Nepo^,  is  a  wretched  performance^  and 
forged  under  thole  fpecious  naxmfi  in  the  decline  of  Latin 
literature  \  Di&ys  Cretmiii  is  a  profe  Latin  hiftory  of 
the  Troj^  war,  in  fix  books,  paraphrftfed  about  the  reign 
of  Diodelian  or  Conftantine,  by  one  Septimius,  from  fome 
Grecian  hilbory  on  the  fapK  fub^e£lu  ^id  to  be  difcovere4 
vnder  a  fepukhre  by  means  of  an  earthquake  in  the  city  of 
Cnoflusi  about  the  time  of  Nero»  and  to  have  been  compofed 
by  Difiys,  a  Cretan^  and  a  fpldier  in  the  TrQJan  wan  The 
fraud  of  diicov^ng  copies  of  books  in  this  extraordinary 
manner,  in  order  to  infer  from  thence  fchdr  high  and  indu^ 
bitafole  antiquity,  £0  frequ^itly  pra^ifed^  betrays  itfelf.  But 
that  the  preient  Latin  Di&ys  had  a  Gredc  original,  now 
loft,  appeam  from  the  numerous  gKcifms  with  which  it 
abounds  i  and  from  the  literal  correfpondence  of  many  paf- 
iages  with  the.  Greek  fragments  of  t>nt  Di^ys  cited  by 
antient  authors.  The  Greek  original  was  very  probably 
forged  under  the  name  of  Di£lys,  a  traditionary  writer  on 
the  fubjeft,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
fond  of  tht  Trojan  ftory  "*   On  the  who^e,  the  work  appears  to 


•  7  T»  ^  £piftle  ^efecedy  the  pretended 
tranflator  Nepos  fays;  that  he  found  thii 
mxik.  at  A^fis,  in  the  hand-wiiting  of 
Daitii  He  adds/  (peaking  ^  the  contro- 
verted aothentidity  of  Homer«  De  ta  re 
Athttdt  jUBieiUM  /!»/«  cum  fto  im/anp 
•Homerus  hahtrttur  quod  Aens  ctan  bomimhttt 
M^erojffk  defh-iffit^  In  whidi  words  he 
4l06$  not  refer  to^  any  pnbHc  decree  of  the 
Athenian'}iidge%  but  to  PlatoV  opinion  in 
lits  Rb^vblic.  Dai^siy  witk  Diclys  Cre^- 
tenfis  next  mehtMnied  in  tike  t^Xt,  Was  firft 
]>rmtedat  Milan  in  ^477^  Mabilion  fays^ 
that  a  manufcript  of  the  Pfendo-Dares^- 
csrs  in  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence; 


«pwardt  oiAAx  hnniked  years  dIC  MuC 
Ixal.  L  p.  .r%^.  This  \M>rk  was  abridged 
hy  Vincentias  BcUovaccnfis,  afridrof  Bur^ 
gundy,  alxmt  the  year  1 244.  See  his  Spfr- 
cdL  Hlftor.  Kb.  ui.j63. 

'  See  Perizon.  DiiTertat.^Di^  CrettnC 
fed  xxix«  Conftantintts  Lafcaris*  a  learhed 
soionk-of  Coniiantinopk^onc  of  the  reilftren 
ci  Grecian  literature  in  £urope  near  lour 
hundred  yean  ago,  fays  ^at  Di^ya  Cre*- 
tfenifis  in  G  reek,  was  loiL  This  filter  is 
liot  once  mentioned  by  Euiiathias,  who 
iired  about  the  year  1 170,  in  his  elaborate 
and  extenfiv-e  •commentary  ^on  Homen 

have 
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have  been  an  arbitrary  metaphrafe  of  Homer,  with  many 
fabulous  interpolations.  At  length  Guido  de  Colonna,  a 
native  of  MefTina  in  Sicily,  a  learned  civilian,  and  no  coa 
temptible  Italian  poet,  about  the  year  1^60,  engrafting  on 
Dares  and  Diftys  many  new  romantic  inventions,  which  the 
tafte  of  his  age  dictated,  and  which  the  conne6iion  between 
Grecian  and  Gothic  fi£lion  eafily  admitted ;  at  the  fame 
time  comprehending  in  his  plan  the  Thebah  ,and  Argonautic 
flories  from  Ovid,  Stitius,  and  Valerius  Flaoeus  \  ij^mpiled 
a  grand  profe  romance^  iii  Latin,  containing  fiftecin  i  books; 
and  entitled  in  moft  manufcripts  Hiftorid  de  Bello  Trajano  ^^ 
It  was  written  at  the  requeft  of  Mattheo  de  Porta,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Salerno.  Dares  Phrygius  and  Diftys  Cretbnfis 
feem  to  have  been  in  fome  meafure  fuperfeded  by  this 
improved  and  comprehenfive  hiflory  of  the  Grecian  heroes : 
and  from  this  period  Achilles,  Jafon,  and  Hercules,  were 
adopted  into  romance,  and  celebrated  in  common  with 
Lancelot;  Rowland,  Gawain,  Oliver,  and  other  Chriftiari 
champions,  whom  they  fo  nearly  refembled  in  the  extra- 
vagance of  their  adventures  *.  This  work  abounds  with 
oriental  imagery,  of  which  the  fubjeft  was  extremely  fuf- 
ceptible.     It  has   alfo  fome  traites  of  Arabian,  literature. 


*  The  Ammautics  of  Valerius  Flaccos 
are  cited  in  Chaucer's  HjpfipiU  and  MeJea. 
*^  Let  him  reade  the  boke  Argonauticon.'* 
V.  Qo.  Bat  Guido  is  afterwards  dted  as  a 
Moriter  on  that  fubjeft,  ibid.  97.  Valerius 
Flaccus  is  a  common  manufcript.  See  p« 
133.  infr. 

^  It  was  firit  printed  Argentorat,  i486, 
and  ibid*  1489.  fbl.  The  work  was 
finiihedy  as  appears  by  a  note  at  the  end, 
in  1287.  It  was  tranilated  into  Italian  b/ 
Philip  or  Chriftopher  Ceffio,  a  Florentine, 
and  this  tranilation  was  firil  printed  at  Ve- 
nice in  1481.  4to.  It  has  alio  been  tran£- 
lated  into  German* "  See  Lambec  ii.  948* 
The  parity  of  our  audior's  Italian  ftyle  lias 
been  much  commended.  For  his  Italian 
poetry,  fee  Mongitor,  ubi  fupr.  p.  167. 


Compare  aJfo  Diar.  Emditor.  Ital.  xiix. 
2c8.  Montfaucon  mentions,  in  the  royal 
liorary  at  Paris,  £^  Roman  Je  ^iehes  qui 
fut  rddfH  d€,  Tr»ye  U  graftd.  Calal.  MSS. 
ii.  p.  923 — 198. 

^  Bale  fays,  that  Edward  the  firl,  hay-< 
ing  met  with  our  author  in  Sicily,  in  ie« 
turning  fro;n  Aiia,  invited  him  into  £ag-» 
land,  xiii.  36.  This  prince  was  .intcreiicd 
in  the  Trojan  ftory,  as  we  (hall  fee  below. 
Out  hiftorians  relate,  .that  he  wintered,  in 
Sicily  in  the  year  tayo. ,  Chron.  Rpbt 
Brun.  p.  ztj^  A  writer  quoted  by  Hearae, 
fuppo&d  to  be  John  Stow(^  the  chronicler, 
fays,  that  **  Guido  de  Columpna  arriving 
**  in  England  at  fife  c$mmaMttdime»t  e/km 
i*  Md'ward  the  firfte^  made    fcholiet  and 

annotations  upon  Didys  Cretenfis  and 
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itht  Trojan  horfe  is  a  horfe  of  brafs  5  and  Hercules  is  taught 
aftronomy,  and  the  feven  liberal  fciences.  But  I  forbear  to 
enter  at  prefent  into  a  more  particular  examination  of  thia 
hiftory,  as  it  muft  often  oocafionally  be  cited  hereafter.  I 
ihall  here  only  further  obferve  in  general,  that  this  work  is 
the  chief  fource  from  which  Chaucer  derived  his  ideas  about 
the  Trojan  ftory;  that  it  was  profefledly  paraphrafed  by 
JLydgate,  in  the  year  1420,  into  a  prolix  Englifli  poem, 
called  the  Bcke  of  7'reye  ^  at  the  command  of  king  Henry  the 
*£fth ;  that  it  became  the  ground- work  of  a  new  compilation 
in  French,  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  written  by  Raoul  le  Feure 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1464,  and 
partly  tranflated  into  Englifh  profe  in  the  year  1471,  by 
Caxton,  under  the  title  of  the  Recuyel  of  the  bijiorles  of  ^roy^ 
at  Xht  requfeft  of  Margaret  dutch«fs  of  Burgundy :  and  that 
from  Caxton's  book  afterwards  modernifed,  Shakefpeare  bor-- 
rowed  his  drama  of  Troths  and  Crejfida  •♦ 


''  Dares  Phiigius.  BefiHes  thefe,  ^e  wiit 
**  at  large  the  Battaylc  of  Troye."  Hem- 
ming.  Cartul.  ii.  649.  Among  his  works  ii 
4^ted  Hifioria  de  Rtgihus  Rehufqut  Anglitt* 
ft  is  qooted  by  many  writers  under  the  title 
of  Coronicum  Brittmnorum,  ife  is  fakt  aHb 
to  have  -written  tlbrtmtcum  Magnum  lihris 
xxxvi.     See  Mongitor.  Bibl.  Sic.  i.  26;. 

^  Who  mentions  it  in  a  French  as  wcJtt  os 
lidtin  edit.  155$.  Signat.fi.  i.  pag.  ^. 

As  in  the  latyn  and  the  frenfhe  y  t  is* 

ft  decors  in  French,  MSS.  Bibl.  Reg.  Brit 
Maf.  i6*  F.-ix.  This  mamtfcript  was  pro- 
^bly  written  not  long  after  theyear  1 30©. 
'  *  The  weilera  nations,  -in  early  timea* 
have  been  fond  of  deducing  -.their  origin 
from  Troy  .This  tradition  ieems  to  be  couch- 
ed under  Odin's  original  emigration  from 
that  part  of  Afia  which  is  connfeded  with 
Phrygia.  Afgard,  or  Afiji^s  fortre/s^  was  the 
«ity  from  wfuch  Odin  ledliis  colony;  anl 
ky  fome  it  is  called  Troy.  To  this  place 
alfo  they  fnppofed  Odin  to  return  after  his 
^leath,  where  he  was  to  receive  thofe  who 
diedin  battle^  in  a  hall  jx>dfed  widi  glitter- 


ing Shields.    See  Barthofin.  L.  ii.  cap.  f» 

t.  402.  i.03.  feq.  This  hall,  favs  the 
dda,  is  m  the  aty  of  Aiwd,  which  i» 
called  the  FieU  of  Ida.  Banholin.  ibid. 
In  the  very  fobUme  ode  on  tlie  Diilblution 
c^  the  W(»id»  dted  by  Bartholkie,  it  is 
faid,  that  after  the  twilight  of  the  gods 
ihould  be  ended,  and  the  new  world  ap- 
pear, the  Afds  JbaU  meet  in  the  field  of  Ida^ 
undtell  of  the  defiroyed  bahit^tions.  BarthoL 
L.  n.cap.  14.  p.  507.  Compare  Amgrim. 
Jon.  Ciymo^.  1.  1.  c.  4.  p.  45.  46.  See 
alfo  Edda,  fab.  $.  In  the  proem  to  Refe* 
nius's  Edda,  it  is  faid,  ''  Odtn  i^pointed 
^*  twelve  judges  or  princes,  at  Sigtune  ia 
**  Scandinavia,  as  at  Troy ;  andeKabliflied 
-**  there  all  the  laws  of  Troy,  and  the 
**  cuflomsof  theTROjANS.'*  SeeHidcef. 
Thefaur.  i.  Diifertat.  Epift.  p.  39.  See 
alfo  Mallett*8  Hift.  Dannem.  ii.  p.  34* 
Bartholinus  thinks,  that  the  compiler  of 
the  Eddie  mythology,  who  lived  A.  D. 
1 070,  findiiifi;  diat  &e  Britons  and  France 
drew  their  defcent  from  Troy,  was  am- 
•bitious  of  aifigning  the  fame  boafted  origin 
^   OdiD.    3ut  >&ii  tradition  appears  te 
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Proofs  have  been  given  in  the  two  prologue}  yn^  citdii 
of  the  general  popiUarity  of  Alexander's  ftory,  ftoother 
branch  of  Grecian  hiftor]r  famous  in  the  dark  ages.  To 
thefib  we  may  add  the  evidence  of  Chaucen 

AUfaundres  ftorie  is  fo  commune^ 
That  everie  wight  that  hath  difcrecioune 
Hath  herde  fomewhat  of  or  al  of  his  fortune  ^ 

And  in  the  Hbufe  of  Fame,  Alexander  is  placed  with  Her- 
cules *.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  he  was  celebrated  in 
a  Latin  poem  by  Gualticr  de  Chatillon,  in  the 'year  1212  '. 
Other  proofs  will  occur  in  their  proper  places  \    The  truth 


ion  been  ohbr  tkaa  the  Edda.  i^nd  it 
is  more  prob^U*  that,  tho  Brit^nt  9ftd 
Franci  borrowtd  it  frpm  th^  Scandinavian 
GodiSy  and  adapted  tc  to  them&lves  §  jstt* 
lefi  we  fnppofe  that  tbefe  nations,  I  qsean 
the  former,  Mrere  branches  of  the  Gothic 
ftem»  which  gave  them  a  fort  of  inhe- 
rent riglg  to  ite  dttm.  This  imfaung 
may  pmaps.  aecemra  for  the  eariy  exiftengi 
and  «ctmqsdiMiry  fe^pnimty  o(  thiQ  Trq}» 
ttoiryt  9V^Mg  natioiis  ignorant  aad  ilUtiNttli^k 
who  OQoldl  o«l9r  have  reeved  it  \^tn^^ 
iioa»  Gfottf  of  Moamop A  tpob  th«i:  ifh 
(bent  of  thist  Bri^mt  from  Trcw,  fiom  tht 
Welib  or  Axmom  bards,  and  they  perhaps 
had  it  in  common  with  the  Scanainmaii 
fcalders.  lliere  ii  aot  a  fylUbla  of  it  ia 
the  antbeiMic  hiftoriaas  of  Gaglftnd,  wha 
wrote  before  bimt  particuUiily- thofe.aa* 
tient  ones»  Bede«  Gihbs,  mi  the  miiiiitri»io» 
laeed  Neaniui*  Hetiry  of  HuntiiigdQii.  bo« 
gan  his  hiA^ry  Icom  Q^fofv  and  it.  was 
only  oii  fordkec  ktfonnation  th^t  he  added 
Bruti.  Bat  thjs  informiLtion  was  from  a 
munnfcript  foiind  by  him  ioi  bis  way-ia 
Rome,  ia  the  abbey  of  Bee  ia  Noifniendy^ 
probably  Geo/fry's  original.  H^  Hunt,  Bpt/r 
t^,  ad  Warin,  MS9*  Cantabn.  Bibl.  Pubt^ 
eod.  %i\.  I  have  meationed  in  another 
^Xva^  &ai  Witiaf,  %  king  of  the  Weft  Sas^ 
oasy  grants  in  biscbjurter^  dated  A*  P-  833, 
among  other  tbiogji*  tQ  Croylaad^abbey, 
his  xo%^  of  tifl\t««  cm  whi^h  was  embroiderod 


Tbi  BeflruiHon  of  froy,  Obf.  an  Spenftf't 
Fairy  Qgeeo,  i.  fed.  v.  pu  vj^*  This  proves 
the  ftory  tp  have  been  in  [high  veneration 
even  long  before  that  period:  audit  (hoiild 
at  the  fame  time  be  Msmembered, .  that  the 
Saxons  came  from  Scandinavia. 

This  &ble  of  the  defoent  of  the  Britons 
ftiQim  tfi^  Tiojaos  was  folemivly  aUedged 
V  to  auAeatic  and  wideoiaUe  proof  in  a 
coQtiovcrfy  c^  «reat  national  importance, 
by  Sdwacd  the  Srft  and  his  nobihty,  w|th« 
out  the  leaft  ol^efUon  from  the  oppofitt 
party.  It  wiis  w  the  fiunous  difpate  ooa» 
oemmg  the  fiibjefUoa  pf  the  crowar  of 
Engbiad  to  that  of  Scotlawl»  about  the 
year  i30it  The  aUegationa are  in  aletter 
to  pope  Boniface,,  figned  and  fealed  l^  the 
king  and  his  lords^  i  podigm*  Neuftr.  ^d 
Camd.  Angl.  Norman,  p^  4192.  ftcxt  is 
a  qirioa^  inflmce  of  the  implicit  faith  with 
which  (hi*  tra^don  contianed  ta  be  bp^ 
Uevyd,  ev^a  ia  a  more  eniighm^d  ^gk\ 
end  2m  evid^nice  dMit  W9i  e^aaUy  cvdibd 
ioScotbmd* 

'  V»6f^.  p*  165.  Urried. 

^  See  Second  DMfcrtetten, 

^  la  the  rmen  of  Henry  dw  WU  ^p 
(beriff  of  Notcinghamfl)ire  is  ordered  to 
procure  die  aueea's  cbamberat  Nottingham 
to  be paintea  with  tbeHieToaY  09  Ai«Mi«- 
ayDia.^adox^  Hift.Kxd).  p»H9~*^$9^ 
**  Oepi^gi  6cia9  HisToaiAM  Albxan* 
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is,  Alexander  was  the  moft  eminent  knight  errant  of  Gre-» 
cian  antiquity.  He  could  not  therefore  be  long  without  his 
romance.  Callifthenes,  an  Olinthian,  educated  .under  Arif- 
totle  with  Alexander,  wrote  an  authentic  life  of  Alexander  ^* 
This  hiftory,  which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  antient 
writers,  has  been  long  fince  loft.  But  a  Greek  life  of  this 
hero,  under  the  adopted  name  of  Callifthenes,  at  prefent 
exifts,  and  is  no  uncommon  manufcript  in  good  libraries  *• 
It  is  entitled,  Bioe  ATiS^avi^ov  tov  Maxs^ovof  xoli  H^a^eif* 
That  is,  ^be  Life  and  Anions  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian ". 
This  'piece  was  written  in  Greek,  being  a  tranflation  from 
the  Perfic,  by  Simeon  Seth,  ftyled  Magifier^  and  protoveftiary 
or  wardrobe  keeper  of  the  palace  of  Antiochus  at  Conftanti- 
nople",  about  the  year  1070,  under  the  emperor  Michael  Ducas"". 


**  DRi  nndiqaaque.**  In  the  Romance  of 
Richard,  the  minfbell  fays  of  an  army  af- 
fenbled  at  a  iiege  in  the  holy  land,  Sign« 
<i;.iii. 

Covered  is  both  moimt  and  playne, 
Xyng  Alysavndbr  and  Charlemayne 
He  never  had  halle  the  route 
As  is  the  city  no^  aboixte. 

By  the  way,  this  is  much  like  a  paflage 
in  Milton,  Par.  Reg.  iii.  337. 

Such  forces  met  not,  nor  fo  wide  a  camp, 
When  Agrican,  &c. 

^  See  Recherch.  fnr  la  Vie  et  les 
oovrages  de  Callifthcne,  Par  M.  TAbbe 
Sevin.Mem.  de»Lit.  viii.p.  126.  4to.  But 
many  very  antient  Greek  writers  had  cor- 
rupted Alexander's  hifbry  with  fiibulous 
narratires,  inch  as  Orthagoras,  Oneiiaitus. 
&c. 

*  Farticnlarfy  Bibl.  Bodl.  Oxon.  MSS. 
Barocc.  Cod.  xvii.  And  Bibl.  Ree.  Paris. 
Cod.  2064.  See  Mont£iac.  Catsd.  MSS. 
p.  11'^*  See  paiTaees  cited  from  this  manu- 
fcript, in  Stepfa.  ^zant.  Abr.  Berckel.  V. 
Bbvxi^oXiia.  Csefar  Bulenger  de  CircOy  c. 
xiii.  30,  &c.  And  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr,  xiv. 
148.  149.  ICO.  It  is  adduced  by  Du 
Canve,  Gloflar.  Gr.  ubi  Vid.  Tom,  it. 
Catai.  Scripttnr.  p.  24. 

V0I.L 


"*  Undoubtedly  many  fmaller  hiftories^ 
now  in  our  libraries^  wer6  formed  from  thi# 
greater  work. 

"  npi/)«i3tfi«$*dc,  Prdte*veftiarius*  See  da 
Cange,  Conftantinop.  Chrift.  lib.  ii.  §  i6. 
n.  5.  £t  ad  Zonar.  p.  46. 

^  Allat.  de  Simeonibus.  p.  181.  And 
Labb.  Bibl.  nov.  MSS.  p.  115.  Simeon 
Seth  tranflated  many  Periic  and  Aralnc 
books  into  Greek.  AUat.  ubi  fupr.  p.  182^ 
feq.  Among  them  he  tranflatea  from  Ara- 
bic into  Greek,  about  the  year  i  loo,  for 
the  ufe  or  at  the  rcqueft  of  the  emperor 
Alexius  Commenus,  the  celebrated  Indian 
Fables  now  commonly  called  the  Fables  rf 
Pilpajf.  This  work  he  entitled  T^anki 
Kfti  Ix^nKaik^y  and  divided  it  into  fifteen 
books.  It  was  printed  at  Berlin,  by  Seb« 
Godfr.  Scarchius,  A.  D.  1697.  8vo.  Un* 
der  the  title,  Xvyatn  M»yK^  nm  fl^•0«ftt 
TOV  Xffi  Ki/XiXi  MM  AiftM*  Theie  are 
the  names  of  two  African  or  Afiadc  ani* 
mals  called  in  Latin  Tbots^  a  (brt  of  fbxt 
the  principal  interlocutors  in  the  fables* 
Se£t.  i.  ii.  This  curious  monument  of  a 
fpedes  of  in(lrtt£lion  peculiar  to  the  orien* 
tals,  is  upwards  of  two  tboufand  years  <^d. 
It  has  paiTed  under  a  great  variety  of  names. 
Khofru  a  kuig  of  Perfia^  in  whofe  ]«ign 
S  Mahomet 
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It  was  moft  probably ■  very  foon  afterwards  tranflated  from 
the   Greek  into   Latin,    and  at   length  from  thence  into 


Mahomet  was  born,    fent  hiis   phyfidan 
named  Burzvifch  into  India,  on  purpofe  to 
obtain  this  book,  which  was  carefully  pre- 
ferved  among  the  treafures^  of  the  kings  of 
India :  and  commanded  it  to  be  tranflated 
out  of  the  Indian  language  into  the  antient 
Periic.    Herbelot.  Di£l.  Oriental,  p.  456. 
It  was  foon  afterwards  turned  into  Syriac, 
imder  the  title  Calaileg  and  Damnag,     Fa- 
bric. Bibl.  Gr.  vi.  p.  461.    About  the  year 
of  Chriil  750,  one  of  the  caliphs  ordered 
it  to  be  tranflated  from  the  antient  Perfic 
into  Arabic,   under  the  name  Kalila  'ut 
Damna.    Herbel.  ubi  fupr.     In  the  year 
920,  the  Sultan  Ahmed,  of  the  dynafiy  of 
the  Samanides,  procured  a  tranflation  into 
more  modem  Periic :  which  was  foon  af-  . 
terwards  put  into  verie  by  a  celebrated  Per- 
fian  poet  named  Roudeki.     Herbel.  ibid. 
Tabnc.  ibid.  p.  462.  About  the  vear  1 1 30, 
the  Sultan  Bsduum,  not  fatisfied  with  diis 
Perfian  veWion,  ordered  another  to  be  ex- 
ecuted by  Nafrallah,    the  mdk  eloquent 
man  of  his  age,  from  the  Arabic  text  of 
Mocanna :  and  this  Perfian  verfion  is,  what 
is  now  extant,  under  the  title  Kalila  v« 
Damna.    Herbel.  ibid.   See  alfo  Herbel.  p. 
1 1 8.     But  as  even  this  lafl-mentioned  ver- 
fion has  too  many  Arabic  idM>ms,  and  obfo- 
lete  phrafes,  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Hofein 
Mirz^  it  was  thrown  mto  a  more  modem 
and  intelligible  flyle,  under  the  name  of 
Anuar  Sobdi.     Frafer's  Hifl.  Nad.  Shaw. 
Catal.  MSS.  p.  19.  20.     Nor  mufl  it  be 
forgotten,  that  about  the  year  11 00,  the 
Emir  Sohail,    general  of  the  armies  of 
Huffain,  Sultan  of  Xhoraflan,  of  the  pof- 
terity  of  Timer,  canfed  a  new  tranflation 
to  be  made  by  the  doctor  Huffien  Vaez, 
which  exceeded  all  others,  in  elegance  and 
perfpicnity .   It  was  named  Annnair  Sebaili^ 
Sp L  B  M  DOR  Cauopij  from  the  Emir  who  was 
called  after  the  name  of  that  fbr.    Herbel. 
p.  118.  245.    It 'would  be  tedious  to  men- 
tion every  new  title  and  improvement  whidi 
it  has  pafTed  through  among  the  eaUern 
people.      It  has  been  tranflated  into  the 
Tnrkifli  language  both  in  profe  and  verfe : 
particularly  for  the  ufe  of  Bajazet  the  fecond 
and  Solyman  the  fecond.    Herbel.  p.  118. 
It  has  been  alio  tranflated  into  Hebrew,  by 


Rabbi  Joel :  and  into  Latin,  under  the  title 
DireSorium  fuit^  humamt^  by  Johannes  of 
Capua,  [fol.  iineann.]  From  thence  it  got 
into  Spanifh,  or  Caftilian ;  and  from  the 
Spanifh  was  made  an  Italian  verfion,  prin- 
ted at  Ferrara,  A.  D.  1583.  oQl,  viz.  LeU 
Damne  [for  Calilab  u  Damnabl  del  Gcvirno 
de  regni^  /otto  morally  &c.    ,  A  fecood  edi- 
tion appeared  at  Ferrara  in  1610.  od.  viz. 
Pbilofopbia  morale  del  doni^  &c.       But  I 
have  a  notion  there  was  an  Italian  edition 
at  Venice  under  the  lafl-mentioned  title, 
with  old  rude  cuts,  1552.  4to.     From  the 
Latin  verfion  it  was  tranflated  into  German « 
by  the  command  of  Eberhard,  firft  duke  of 
Wirtenberg :  and  this  tranflatioB  was  prin-   . 
ted  at  Ubn,  1583.  foL     At  Strafburght 
1525.  fbl.     Without  name  of  place,  1548, 
4to.  At  Prancfburt on  theMayne,  1 565.  oft. 
A  French  tranflation  by  Gilb.  Gaulmin 
from  the  Perfic  of  Nafndlah  above-men- 
tioned appeared  at  Paris,  1698.     But  this 
is  rather  a  paraphrafe,  and  was  reprinted  in 
Holland.    6ee  Starchius,  ubi  fupr.  praef.  ^^ 
19.  20.  22.    Fabric,  ubi  fupr.  p.  463.  feq* 
Another  tranflati<Mi  was  printed  at  Paris,, 
viz.  **  Contes  et  Fables  Indiennes  de  Bid- 
**  pai  etDe  Lokman  traduits  d'AliTchel- 
*  **  chi-Bengalek  autcurTurc,  par  M.  Gal- 
*<  land,  171 4."  ii  vol.  Again,  raris,  ijza* 
ii  vol.     Fabridus  fays,  that  Monf.  Gal- 
land  had  procured  a  Turkifh  copy  of  this 
book  four  times  larger  than  the  printed  co- 
pies, being  a  verfion  from  the  original 
Perfic^  and  entitled  Humagoun  Nameb^  that 
is^  Tbe  royal  QT  imperial  book,  fc  called  by 
the  orientals,  who  are  of  qpinion  that  it 
contains  the  whole  art  of  government.    See 
Fabric,  ubi  fupr.  p.  465.     HerbeL  p.  456*. 
A  Tranflation  into  Englifh  from  the  Frendi 
of  the  four  firft  books  was  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1747)1  under  the  title  of  Pilpa.t's 
Fable  s. — As  to  the  name  of  the  author  of 
'this  book,i  Herbelot  fays  that  Bid|)ai  was 
an  Indian  philofopher,  and  that  his  name 
figni^es  the  merci/ul  phfician.    SeeHerbe^ 
lot.  p.  2c6. 4  c  6.  And  Bibl.  Lugdun,  CataL 
p.  ici.     Others  relate,  that  it  was  com- 
pel by  the  Bramins  of  India,  under  the 
title  Kurtuk  Dumnik.    Frafer,  ubi  fupf .  p* 
19.    Itii  aUb  iiid  to  have  been  written  by 
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French,  Italian,  and  German '.  The  Latin  tranflation  was 
printed  Colon.  Argentorat.  A.  D.  1489'.  Perhaps  before. 
For  among  Hearne's  books  in  the  Bodleian  library,  there  is 
an  edition  in  quarto,  without  date,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
printed  at  Oxford  by  Frederick  Corfellis,  about  the  year 
1468.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by  one  iEfopus,  or  by 
Julius  Valerius ' :  fuppofititious  names,  which  feem  to  have 
been  forged  by  the  artifice,  or  introduced  through  the  igno* 
ranee,  of  (bribes  and  librarians.  This  Latin  tranflation, 
however,  is  of  high  antiquity  in  the  middle  age  of  learn- 
ing :  for  it  is  quoted  by  Gyraldus  Cambrenfis,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  year  1190'.     About  the  year  1236,  the  fubftance 


Ifiune  fifth  kine  of  the  Indians,  and  trans- 
lated into  Arapk  from  the  Indian  tongue 
diree  hnndred  years  before  Alexander  the 
Macedonian*    Abraham  Ecchelens.   Not. 
ad  Catal.  Ebed  Jefo,  p.  87.— The  Indians 
reckon  this  book  among  the  three  things  in 
i^ch  they  forpafs  all  other  nations,  viz. 
**  Liber  CuLiLA  et  Dimna,  lados  Sha- 
**  t|ui«i,  et  novem  fisurae   nnmerarix." 
Saphad*  Comment,  ad  Carm.  Tograi.  apod 
Hyde,  prolegom.  ad  lib.  de  lod.  Oriental. 
d.  3.     Hyde  intended  an  edition  of  the 
Arabic  verfion.    Pntfitt.  ad  lib.  de  lad. 
Oriental,  vol.  ii.  ij^jr.  edit,  ad  calc.    I 
cannot  forfake  this  utbjed  without  remark- 
ing,  that  the  Perfians  have  another  book, 
wmch  they  efteem  older  than  any  writings 
of  Zoroaner,  entitled  Jawian  Cbrad^  that 
is,  aierna  Sapientia,  Hyde  Praefat.  Relig. 
Vet.  Perfanim.    This  has  been  alio  one 
of  the  titles  of  Pilpay's  Fables. 

'  Caofab.  Epift.  ad  Jof.  Scaliger,  402. 
413.  Scalig.  Epift.  ad  Cafaubon.  113.  115. 
Who  mentions  alio  a  tranilation  of  this 
work  from  the  Latin  into  Hebrew,  by  one 
who  adopted  the  name  of  Jof.  Gorionides,  - 
called  Pieodo^Gorionides*  This  Latin  hif- 
tory  was  tranilated  into  German  bv  John 
Hartlieb  Moller,  a  German  phviician,  at 
the  command  of  Albert  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  publiflied|AuguIl.  VindeL  A.D.  1478. 
fol.  See  Lambec.  lib.  ii.  de  Bibl.  Vindo- 
boo.  p.  949*    Labbe  mentions  a  fabalous 
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hifbry  of  Alexander;  written,  as  he  iay«, 
in  1217,  and  tranfcribed  in  1455.  Un« 
donbtedly  this  in  the  text.  Loiidinea£s 
quotes  '<  pervetnftum  quendam  librum  ma* 
"  nufcriptum  de  afHbus  Alexandri.** 
Hearne's  T.  Cains,  nt  infr.  p.  8a.  See  alia 
p.  86.  358. 

^  Lenglet  mentions  <'  Hifloria  fabiiloia 
**  incerti  authoris  de  Alexandri  Magni 
**  prasliis.  fbl.  1404.  He  adds,  .that  it 
is  printed  in  the  laft  edition  of  Caefar't 
Commentaries  byGnevius  in,o£Uvo.  Bibl. 
des  Romans,  ii.  p.  228.  229.  edit.  Amft. 
Compare  Vogt's  Cataiogus  iiircrum  rari^r^ 
paj?.  24.  edit.  1753.  Montfanoon  ia^s  this 
hiitory  of  Calliiuienes  occurs  oiten  m  the 
royal  library  at  Paris,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin :  but  that  he  never  faw  ei  Aer  of  them 

rrinted.  Cat.  MSS.  ii.  pag.  733 •— -2543* 
think  a  life  of  Alexander  is  fnbjoined  to 
an  edition  of  Qnintus  Curtins  in  1584,  by 
Joannes  Monachus. 

'  Dn  Cange  Gloilar.  Gr.  v.  E^ixXimc. 
Jurat,  ad  Symmach,  iv.  33.  Barth.  Adver* 
far.  ii.  lo.  v.  14. 

'  Heame,  T.  Caii  Vindic.  Antiqntt* 
Acad.  Oxon.  torn.  ii.  Not.  p*.  802.  who 
thinks  it  a  work  of  the  monks.  ^<  Nee 
*'  dubinm  quin  monachus  quiipiam  Latine, 
*^  ttt  potuit,  fcripferit.  £0  modo,  quo  et 
**  alios  id  genus  foetus  parturiebant  fcrip* 
**  tores  aliquot  monaibd,  e  febulis  quas 
**  vulgo  admodum  placeie  fdebant."  ibid. 
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of  it  was  thrown  intg  a  long  Latin  poem,  written  in  elegiac 
verfe  \  by  Aretinus  Quilichinus '.  This  fabulous  narrative 
of  Alexander's  life  and  atchievements,  is  full  of  prodigies 
and  extravagancies ''.  But  we  (hould  remember  its  origin. 
The  Arabian  books  abound  with  the  moft  incredible  fiflions 
and  traditions  concerning  Alexander  the  Great^  which  they 
probably  borrowed  and  improved  from  the  Perfians.  They 
call  him  Efcander.  If  I  recoUeft  right,  one  of  the  miraclea 
of  this  romance  is  our  hero's  horn.  It  is  faid,  that  Alexan- 
der gave  the  fignal  to  his  whole  army  by  a  wonderful  horn 
of  immenfe  magnitude,  which  might  be  heard  at  the  dif^ 
tance  of  fixty  miles,  and  that  it  was  blown  or  {bunded  by 
fixty  men  at  once  *.  This  is  the  horrt  which  Orlando  won 
from  the  giant  Jatmund,  and  which,  as  Turpin  and  the 
Iflandic  bards  report,  was  endued  with  magical  power,  and. 
might  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles*  Cervantes, 
fays,   that  it  was  bigger  than  a  mafly  beam^      Boyardo,. 


I 


^  A  Greek  poem  on  this  fabje£k  will  be 
meitkuied  below,  written  in  politic  verfes^ 

entitled  AAff{«y^Mtf(  0  MflMf^M^. 

»  Labb.  BibL  Nov.  MSS.  p.  68.  OL 
Sonich.  DiiFertat.  de  Poet.  p.  S9. 

^  The  writer  relates,  that  Alexander,. 
i9clofed  in  a  vedel  of  glafs,  dived  to  the 
bpttom  of  the  ocean  for  the  fake  of  getting 
a  knowdedge  of  fiflies  and  fea-monilers. 
He  it  aCo  reprefented  as  foaiing  in  the  air 
by  the  help  of  jgryphons.  At  the  end,  the 
opinions  of  di&rent  philofephers  are  re* 
cited  concerning  the  fepulchre  of  Alexaa* 
der.  Nedabanos,  a  magician  and  aftrolo- 
ger,  king  of  iEgypt,.  is  a  very  iignificant 
charafter  in  this  romance.  He  dansforms 
himfelf  into  a  dragon,  &c.  Compare  Her- 
belQt.  Bibl.  Oriental,  p.  300.  b.  feq.  In 
iome  of  the  maniifcripts  of  this  piece  which 
I  have  (een,  there  is  an  account  of  Alex- 
ander's vifi^  to  the  trees  of  the  fim  and 
moon : .  bnt  I  do  not  recoliedt  this  in  the 
printed  copies.  Undoubtedly  the  original 
has  had  both  interpolations  and  omiffions. 
PieodO'Gorionides  above-mentioned,  ieems 
to  hint  at  the  groondrwork  of  this  hiftofy 


of  Alexander  in  the  following  paffage*. 
**  Caeteras  autem  res  ab  Alexandro  geuas»., 
''  et  egregia  ejus  fadnora  ac  qaaecnnque- 
*'  demum  perpetravit,  ea  in  libns  Mecio^ 
"  ram  et  Fesfarom,  atque  apnd  Nicdaom,.^ 
^*  Titum,  et  Strabonem  ;  et  in  libiis  na- 
**  tivitatis  Alexandri,  rermnque  ab  ipf» 
'*  geftarum,  qnos  Magi  ac  ^gyptii  ea 
**  anno  quo  Alexander  deceffit,  compofue*- 
"  runt,  icripta  repenes."  Lib,  ii.  c.  li.— 
22.  [Lat.  Vcrf.]  p,  ij2.  edit.  Jo.  Frid^ 
Briethaapt» 

^  Itis  alfo  in  a  manufcript  entitled  Secret 
turn  Secretorum  Arlftotelisy  Lib.  C:.  MSS* 
Bodl.  D.  I.  5.  This  treatife,  aicribed  ca 
Ariftotle,  was  antiently  in  high  repute.  It. 
is  pretended  to  have  been  tianflaced  out  of 
Greek  into  Arabic  or  Chaldee  by  one  John 
a  Spaniard  ;  from  thence  into  Latin  by  Phi* 
lip  a  Frendunan ;  at  length  into  EngliflL 
verie  by  Lidgate :  under  whom  more  will 
be  faid  of  it.  I  think  the  Latinv  is  dedi- 
cated to  Theophina,  a  queen  of  Spain. 

y  Sec  Obfcrvat.  Fair.   Qu.  i.  §.  v.  p. 
202. 

Berni> 
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Berni,  and  Ariofto  have  all  fuch  a  horn  :  and  the  fi^ticm  ii 
here  traced  to  its  original  fource.  But  in  fpeaking  of  the 
books  which  furnifhed  the  ftory  of  Alexander,  I  muft  not 
forget  that  Quintus  Curtius  wad  an  ^mired  hiftorian  of  the 
romantic  ages.  He  is  quoted  in  the  Policraticon  of  Johiit 
of  Saliibory,  who  died  in  the  year  1181  '•  Eneas  Sylvius^ 
relates,  that  Alphonfus  the  ninth,  king  of  Spain,  in  th& 
thirteenth  century,  a  great  aftronomer>  endeavoured  to  re-«- 
lieve  himfelf  from  a  tedious  malady  by  reading  the  bible 
over  fourteen  times,  with  all  the  glofTes;  but  not  meeting 
with  the  expefted  fuccefs,,  he  was  cured  by  the  confolation 
he  received  from  once  reading  Quintus  Curtius  '.  Peter  Ble# 
feniis,  archdeacon  of  London,  a  ftudent  at  Paris  about  the 
year  1 1 50,  mentioning  the  books  moil  common  in  the 
fchools,  declares  that  he  projited  much  by  freyantly  looking  inta 
this  author  ^.  Vincentius  Bellovacenfis,  cited  above,  a  writer 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  often  quotes  Curtius  in  his  Spe- 
culum  Hijiorale  *.  He  was  alia  early  tranflated  into  Frenchv 
Among  the  royal  manufcripts  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum,  there 
is  a  fine  copy  of  a  French  tranflation  of  this  clailic,  adorned 
with  elegant  old  paintings  and  illuminations^  oititled^  ^nte 
Curfe  Rufy  des  faivi  d^Alexandre^  ix.  liv.  tranjlate  par  Vafque 
de  Lucene  Portugahis.  Efcript  par  la  main  de  Jeban  du  Cbejhe'^ 
a  Lille  ^.  It  was  made  in  1468,  But  I  believe  the  Latin 
tranflations  of  Simeon  Seth's  romance  on  this  fubjeft,  were 
beft  known  and  mofl:  efteemed  for  fome  centuries. 

The  French,  to  refume  the  main  tenour  of  our  argument, 
had  written  metrical  romances  on  moft  of  thefe  fubjefls, 
before  or  about  the  year  1200.    Some  of  thefe  feem  to  have 


'  viii.  i8,               *  Op.  p«  47fib  yeanoid.  See Bardi.  ad  Claadiaii.  p,  ii6$v 

^  £piA»   101*   Fnqit$nt9r  in/ficen  hij^  Akxander  Benedi^us,    in  his  hifhxry  of 

iirius  ^  Citrtigf.  kc.  Venke»  tniniaibes  whole  pAgea  ffom  &&§ 

<  iv.  6i»   &c.    Mcskthucoik,   I  think*.  hiftorian.    I  could  «▼€  other  proeft. 

mentions  a  maaufcript  of  Q;^Co]tin8  in  the  "*  17  F.  i.  Brit.  MoA    And  again,  ao 

Colbcrtint  library  at  Paris^  eight  hkndxed  C  iii«  Aod.ti  ]>•  iv« 

been 
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been  formed  from  profe  hiftories,  enlarged  and  improved 
with  new  adventures  and  embellifliments  from  earlier  and 
more  fimple  tales  in  verfe  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  Chreftien  of 
Troys  wrote  Le  Romans  du  Graai^  or  the  adventures  of  the 
Sangrale,  which  included  the  deeds  of  king  Arthur,  Sir 
Triftram,  Lancelot  du  Lake,  and  the  reft  of  the  knights  of 
the  round  table,  before  1 1 9 1 .  There  is  a  paffage  in  a  coeval 
romance,  relating  to  Chreftien,  which  proves  what  I  have 
juft  advanced,  that  fome  of  thefe  hiftoiies  previoufly  exifted 
in  profe. 

Chriftians  qui  entent  et  paine 
A  rimoyer  le  meillor  conte. 
Par  le  commandement  le  Conte, 
Qu^'il  foit  contez  in  cort  royal 
'Ce  eft  li  contes  del  Graal 
-Dont  li  quens  li  bailla  le  livre  *. 

Chreftien  alfo  wrote  the  romance  of  SirP^rcivaly  which 
belongs  to  the  fame  hiftory  ^    Godfrey  de  Leigni,  a  cotem- 


^  Apud  Fanchetty  Rec  p.  99.  Who  adds, 
**  Je  croy  bien  que  Romans  qoe  noas  avons 
**  Mourdhny  iinpriinez»  tds  que  Lancelot 
<«  du  Lac,  Tiifian,  et  autres,  (bnt  refbn- 
'*  dus  fus  les  vielles  profes  et  rymes  etpuis 
'<  refraichis  de  language."  Rec.  liv.  ii.  x. 
The  oldeft  manu&ipts  of  romances  on 
theie  fttfajeds  which  I  nave  (een  are  the  fol- 
lowing. They  are  in  the  royal  mannfcripts 
of  the  Britiin  Mnfeum.  Lt  R^manK  di 
Triftranf  20  D.  ii.  This  was  probably 
tiWcribed  not  long  after  the  year  1 200. — 
Hiftoin  du  Lancelot  eu  $.  GraaJf  ibid.  iii. 
Perhaps  older  than  the  year  1 200.— Again, 
Htfioin  du  S,  Graal^  cu  Latuelot^  20  C* 
vi.  t .  Tranfcribed  foon  after  1 200.  This  is 
imperfed  at  the  beginnin|[.  The  fnbjed 
of  Joieph  of  Arima&ea  bnnging  a  ve^l  of 
the  Sanguis  realis,  or  Sangial,  that  is  our 
Saviour's  blood,  into  England,  is  of  high 
antiquity.  It  is  thus  mentioned  in  Morte 
Jrtbur.  **  And  then  the  old  man  had  an 
'*  barpe,  and  he  fung  am  oldi  Songi  how 


**  JoFeph   of  Arimathy  came  into    this 
<'  lande.''  B.  iii.  c.  5. 

*  Fauchett,  p.  103.  X^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^ 
written  in  very  old  rhyme  by  one  Menef- 
fier,  not  mentioned  in  Fauchett,  fiom 
whence  it  was  reduced  into  profe  1530.  foU 
Parif.  Percaval  lb  Oalois,  U  quit 
achiva  les  avautura  du  Saini  Graal,  avic 
au€un  faits  du  cbe*valier  Gavain,  tranjlate$ 
du  rime  de  Pancien  auteur  Messewibr, 
&c.  In  the  r^al  library  at  Paris  is  Lb 
Roman  de  Pbrsbval  U  Galoisp  far 
Crbstibn  db  Troybs.  In  verfe.  foi. 
Monf.  Galland  thinks  there  is  another 
romance  under  this  title,  Mem.  de  Lit.  iii. 
p.  427.  feq.  433. 8vo.  The  author  of  which 
he  fnppofes  may  be  Rauol  de  Biavais,  mei- 
tioned  by  Fauchett,  p.  142.  Compare 
Lenglet,  Bibl.  Rom.  p.  250.  The  author 
of  this  laft-mentioned  Peroevall,  in  the  ex« 
ordium,  fays  that  he  wrote  amone  others, 
he  romances  of  Eneas,  Roy  ^urc,  and 
Ufelt  le  Blonde:  and  that  he  tranflaied 
into  French,  Ovid's  Art  oif  Love. 
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porary,  finifhed  a  rom^ce  begun  by  Chreftien^  entitled  La 
Charette^  containing  the  adventures  of  Launcelot.  Fauchett 
affirms,  that  Chreftien  abounds  with  beautiful  inventions '. 
But  no  ftory  is  fo  common  among  the  earlieft  French  poets 
as  Charlemagne  and  his  Twelve  Peers.  In  the  Britifli  Mu- 
feum  we  have  an  old  French  manufcript  containing  the 
hifbory  of  Charlemagne,  tranflated  into  profe  from  Turpin's 
Latin.  The  writer  declares,  that  he  preferred  a  fober  profe 
tranflation  of  this  authentic  hiftorian,  as  hiftories  in  rhyme, 
undoubtedly  very  numerous  on  this  fubjeft,  looked  fo  much 
like  lies*.  His  title  is  extremely  curious.  "  Ci  comence 
**  TEftoire  que  Turpin  le  Ercevefque  de  Reins  fit  del  bon 
"  roy  Charlemayne,  coment  il  conquift  Efpaigne,  e  delivera 
"  des  Paens.  Et  pur  ceo  qe  EJioire  rimee  femble  menfunge, 
"  eft  cefte  mis  in  profe,  folun  le  Latin  qe  Turpin  mefmes 
"  fift,  tut  enfi  cume  il  le  vift  et  vift  *;" 

Oddegir  the  Dane  makes  a  part  of  Charlemagne's  hiA 
tory;  and,  I  believe,  is  mentioned  by  archbifhop  Turpin. 
But  his  exploits  have  been  recorded  in  verfe  by  Adenez,  an 
old  French  poet,  not  mentioned  by  Fauchett,  author  of  the 
two  metrical  romances  of  Berlin  and  CleomadeSy  under  th^ 
name  of  Ogier  le  Danoisy  in  the  year  1270.  This  author 
was  mafter  of  the  muficians,  or,  as  others  fay,  herald  at 
arms,  to  the  duke  of  Brabant.  Among  the  royal  manu- 
fcript s  in  the  Mufeum,  we  have  a  poem,  Le  Livre  de  Ogeir 
de  Dannemarcbe  *.    The  French  have  likewife  illuftrated  this 


s  p.  105.  ibid. 

^  There  is  a  carious  pai&ee  to  this  por- 
pofe  in  an  old  French  profe  romance  of 
Charlema«iey  written  before  the  year  1 200. 
*'  Bandotun  Comte  de  Hainan  tronva  a 
*'  fens  en  Boorgongne  le  vie  de  Charie- 
*'  magne :  et  mourant  la  donna,  a  fa  fbor 
**  Yofond  Comtefle  de  S.  Paul  qui  m'a 
*'  prie  que  je  la  mette  en  Roman  fans  ryme. 
**  Parce  que  tel  fe  delitera  el  Roman  qui 
**  del  Latin  n'ent  cure ;  et  par  le  Roman 


**  iera  mielx  gardee.  Maintes  gens  en  ont 
*^  ouy  conter  et  chanter,  mais  ircft  o^mm* 
^*  fongi  non  ce  qu'ils  en  difent  et  chantent 
**  dl  conteour  ne  cil  jugleor.    Nvz  con- 

**  TBS  RTMBZ  n'BN  EST  VBAIS  :  TOT 
**   MBNSONGB   CB    qiJ^ILS  DIBMT."  Liv. 

quatr. 

^  MSS.  Harl.  273.  23.  Cod.  membr* 
f.  86.  There  is  a  very  old  metrical  romance 
on  this  fubjedy  ibid.  MSS.  Harl.  527.  i. 
f.  I.  Cod.  menbr.  4to.       ^  15  £.  vi.  4. 

champion 
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champion  in  Leonine  rhyme.  And  I  cannot  help  mention- 
ing, tihat  they  have  in  verfe  Vifions  of  Oddegir  the  Dane  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fairy ^  "  Vifions  d'Ogeir  le  Danois  au  Royaume  de 
*•  Faerie  en  vers  Francois,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1548  *. 

On  the  Trojan  ftory,  the  French  have  an  antient  poem, 
at  leaft  not  pofterior  to  the  thirteenth  century,  entitled  Ro^ 
man  de  Iroye^  written  by  Benoit  de  Sain£t  More.  As  this 
author  appears  not  to  have  been  known  to  the  accurate 
Fauchett,  nor  la  Croix  du  Maine ;  I  will  cite  the  exordium, 
efpecially  as  it  records  his  name ;  and  iniplies  that  the  piece  is 
tranflated  from  the  Latin,  and  that  the  fubjeft  was  not  then 
common  in  French. 

Cette  eftoire  n*efl:  pas  ufee, 
N'en  gaires  livres  n'efl  trouvee : 
La  retraite  ne  fut  encore 
Mais  Beneoit  de  fante  More, 
1/  a  trandate,  et  fait  et  dit, 
£t  a  fa  main  les  mots  ecrit* 

He  mentions  his  own  name  again  in  the  body  of  the  work^ 
and  at  the  end. 

Je  n'en  fait  plus  ne  plus  en  dit  j 
Beneoit  qui  c'eft  Roman  fit  "• 

Du  Cange  enumerates  a  metrical  manufcript  romance  on 
this  fubjeft  by  Jaques  Millet,  entitled  De  la  De/lru£fion  de 
Troie  \  Montfaucon,  whofe  extenfive  enquiries  nothing 
could  efcape,  mentions  Dares  Phrigius  tranflated  into  French 
verfe,  at  Milan,  about  the  twelfth  century  *".  We  find  alfo, 
among  the  royal  manufcripts   at  Paris,   Diftys  Cretenfis,' 

1  SvD.   Thert  is  alfo  VHifidr^  Jh  freux,  "  See  M«  Galland  ut  ftipr.  p.  42 j^. 

Miuruifi  fit  d'Ogkbr  le  D^koi>.  PariC  "  Gloff.  Lat.  Ind.  Avt.  p.  cxciu. 

1359.  4to.  And  1540.  8vo.  *  Monmn.  Fr.  i.  374. 

tranflated 
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tranflated  into  French  verfe  '•  To  this  fubjeft,  although 
almoil  equally  belonging  to  that  of  Charlemagne,  we  may 
alfo  refer  a  French  romance  in  verfe,  written  by  Fhilipes 
-Moufques,  canon  and  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Toumay. 
It  is  in  fa£t,  a  chronicle  of  France :  but  the  author,  who 
does  not  chufe  to  begin  quite  fo  high  as  Adam  and  Eve,  nor 
yet  later  than  the  Trojan  war,  opens  his  hiftory  with  the. 
rape  of  Helen,  paffes  on  to  an  ample  defcription  of  the 
fiege  of  Troy ;  and,  through  an  exa6l  detail  of  all  the  great 
events  which  fucceeded,  coriduAs  his  reader  to  the  year  1 240^. 
This-  work  comprehends  all  the  fictions  of  Turpin's  Char- 
lemagne, with  a  variety  of  other  extravagant  ftorxes  difperfed 
in  many  profeffed  romances.  Bat  it  prefer ves  numberlcfs  cuw 
rious  particulars,  which  throw  confiderable  light  on  hifta-^ 
rical  fat5ts.  Du  Cange  has  collefted  from  it  all  that  concerns 
the  French  emperors  of  Gonftantifiople,  which  he  has  printed 
at  the  end  of  his  entertaining  hiffory  of  that  city. 

It  was  indeed  the  fafliion  for  the  hiftorians  of  > jhefe  times, 
to  form  fuch  a  general  plan  as  would  admTt  f6A  the  abfnr^ 
dities  of  popular  tradition.  Connexion  of  parts,  and  uni- 
formity of  fubjeft,  were  as  little  ft  tidied  as  truth.  Ages  of 
rgiiforance  an5  fuperftition  are  more  affe6ted  by  the  nfafrvet- 
lou^  than  by  plain  fa^fts  -,  and  believe  what  they  find  written^ 
withoirt  difcerhment  or  examination.  No  man  before  the 
fixteenth  century  prcfumed  to  doubt  that  the  Francs  derived 
their  origin  from  Francus,  a  fon  of  Heftor  j  that  the  Spa*^ 
niards  were  defcended  from  Japhet,  the  Britons  from  Srutusy 
and  the  Scotch  from  Fergus.'  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  who  lived 
under  Louis  the  ninth  of  France,  and  who,  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  erudition,  was  appointed  preceptor  to  that 
king'&  fons,  very  gravely  claffes  archbiflhtop  Turpin's  Char-* 
lemagne  among  the  real  hiftories,  and  places  it  on  a  level 
with  Suetonius  and  Ccfar.     He  was  himfclf  aii  hiftorian, 

9  Sec  Montf.  Catal.  MSS.  ii.  p.  1669. 

Vol.  I.  T  and 
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and  has  left  a  large  hiftory  of  the  world,  fraught  with  a 
variety  of  reading,  and  of  high  repute  in  the  middle  ages ; 
but  edifying  and  entertaining  as  this  work  might  have  been 
to  his  cotemporaries ,  at  prefent  it  ferves  only  to  record  their 
prejudices,  and  to  charafterife  their  credulity  '. 

Hercules  and  Jafon,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  were  involved 
in  the  Trojan  ftory  by  Guido  de  Colonna,  and  hence  became 
familiar  to  the  romance  writers '.  The  Hercules,  the  Thefeus, 
and  the  Amazons  of  Boccacio,  hereafter  more  particularly 
mentioned,  came  from  this  fource.  I  do  not  at  prefent  re- 
coUeft  any  old  French  metrical  romances  on  thefe  fubjefts, 
but  prefume  that  there  are  many.  Jafon  feems  to  have  vied 
with  Arthur  and  Charlemagne;  and  fo  popular  was  his 
expedition  to  Colchos,  or  rather  fo  firmly  believed,  that  in 
honour  of  fo  refpeftable  an  adventure,  a  duke  of  Burgundy 
inftituted  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece^  in  the  year  1468,. 
At  the  fame  time  his  chaplain  Raoul  le  Feure  illuftrated  the 
ftdry  which  gave  rife  to  this  magnificent  inftitution,  in 
a  prolix  arid  elaborate  hiftory,  afterwards  tranflated  by 
Caxton  *.  But  I  muft  not  forget,  that  among  the  royal 
manufcripts  in  the  Mufeum,  the  French  romance  of  Hercules 
occurs  in  two  books,  enriched  with  numerous  ^tient  paint- 
ings \  Pertonape  and  Tpomedon^  in  our  Prologue,  feem  to  be 
Parthenopeus  and  Hippomedon,  belonging  to  the  Theban 
ftory,  and  mentioned,  I  think,  in  Statins.  An  Englifh  ro- 
mance in  verfe,  called  Cbilde  Ippomedoney  will  be  cited  here- 
after, moft  probably  tranflated  from  the  French. 


4  He  floori(hed  about  1 260.  war.  Wanl.  Antiqatt.  Septentr.  p.   315. 

'  The  Trojomanna  Saga,  a  Scandic  col.  i. 

manufcript  at  Stockholm^  feems  to  be  pof-  *  See  Obfervat.  on  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen, 

teriour  to  Guido's  publication.    It  begins  i.  §  v.  P.  176.  feq.  Montfaucoo  mentions 

with  Jafon  and  Hercules,  and  their  voyage  Medea  et  Ja/onis  Hifioria  a  Guidom  de  Co* 

to  Colchos :  proceeds  to  the  rape  of  He-  Ittmna.  Catal.  MSS.  Bibl.  Coiilin.  ii.  p. 

len,  and  ends  with  the  fiege  and  deftruc-  ^log* — SiS* 

tion  of  Troy.     It  celebrates  all  the  Gre-  *  17  E.  ii. 
cian  and  Afiatic  heroes  concerned  in  that 

The 
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The  conquefts  of  Alexander  the  great  were  celebrated  by- 
one  Simon,  in  old  Pidlavian  or  Limolin,  about  the  twelfth 
century.    This  piece  thus  begins  : 

Chanfon  voil  dis  per  ryme  et  per  Leoin 
Del  fil  Filippe  lo  roy  de  Macedoin  \ 

An  Italian  poem  on  Alexander,  called  Trionfo  Magno,  was 
prefented  to  Leo  the  tenth,  by  Dominicho  Falugi  Ancifeno, 
in  the  year  i52i.  Crefcimbeni  fays  it  was  copied  from  a 
Provencial  romance''.  But  one  of  the  moft  valuable  pieces 
of  the  old  French  poetry  is  on  the  fubjeft  of  this  Viftorious 
monarch,  entitled,  Roman  d' Alexandre.  It  has  been  called  the 
fecond  poem  now  remaining  in  the  French  language,  arid 
was  written  about  the  year  1200.  It  was  confcffedly  tranf- 
lated  from  the  Latin ;  but  it  bears  a  nearer  refemblance  to 
Simeon  Seth's  romance,  than  to  Quintus  Curtius,  It  was 
the  confederated  performance  of  four  writers,  who,  as 
Fauchett  expreffes  himfelf,  were  ajfociez  en  leur  jonglerie  *• 
Lambert  li  Cors,  a  learned  civilian,  began  the  poem;  and 
it  was  continued  and  completed  by  Alexander  de  Paris,  John 
le  Nivelois,  and  Peter  de  Saint  Cloft  ^  The  poem  is  clofed 
with  Alexander's  will.  This  is  no  imagination  of  any  of 
our  three  poets,  although  one  of  them  was  a  civil  lawyer. 
Alexander's  will,  in  which  he  nominates  fucceffors  to  his 
provinces  and  kingdom,  was  a  tradition  commonly  received, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Dioddrus  Siculus,  and  Ammianus  Mar- 


"  Fauch.  p.  77.  «  Fauchett,  Rcc.  p.  83. 

^  Iftor.  Volg.  Poef.  i.  iv.  p.  332.  In  the  y  Fauchett,  ibid.  Monf,  Galland  men- 
royal  manQfcripts  there  is  a  French  poem  tions  a  French  romance  in  verfe,  unknown 
ttk\iiieA  La  Vengtaunce  du  graunt  Alexandre.  to  Fauchett,  and  entitled  Roman  d^Athys 
19  B.  i.  2.  Brit.  Muf.  I  am  not  fure  whe-  et  de  Propbylias^  written  by  one  Alexander, 
ther  or  no  it  is  not  a  portion  of  the  French  whom  he  fuppofes  to  be  this  Alexander 
Alexander^  mentioned  below,  written  by  of  Paris.  Mem.  Lit.  iii.  p.  429.  edit,  Amft. 
Jehan  li  Nivelois.  It  is  often  cited  by  Carpentier,  SuppLCang. 

T  2                               cellinus. 
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cellinus  *.  I  know  not  whether  this  work  was  ever  printed. 
It  is  voluminous  -,  and  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  is 
a  vaft  folio  manufcript  of  it  on  vellum,  which  is  of  great 
antiquity,  richly  decorated,  and  in  high  prefervation  \  The 
margins  and  initials  exhibit,  not  only  fantaftic  ornaments 
and  illuminations  ejcquifitely  finifhed,  but  alfo  pi6tures  exe- 
cuted with  Angular  elegance,  expreffing  the  incidents  of  the 
ftory,  and  difplaying  the  fafhion  of  buildings,  armour,  drefs, 
mufical  inftruments  ^  and  other  particulars  appropriated  to 
the  times.  At  the  end  we  read  this  hexameter,  which  points 
out  the  name  of  the  fcribe. 

Nomen  fcriptoris  eft  Thomas  plenus  amoris. 

Then  follows  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  the  tranfcript 
was  completed,  viz.  1338.  Afterwards  there  is  the  name 
and  date  of  the  illuminator,  in  the  following  colophon,  writ- 
ten in  golden  letters.  "  Che  livre  fu  perfais  de  la  enlumi- 
niere  an  x\m\  jour  davryl  par  Jehan  de  grife  Tan  de 
grace  m.ccc.xliiii. '"  Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
illuminations  and  paintings  of  this  fuperb  manufcript,  which 
were  moft  probably  begun  as  foon  as  the  fcribe  had  finifhed 
his  part,  took  up  fix  years :  no  long  time,  if  we  confider  the 
attention  of  an  artift  to  ornaments  fo  numerous,  fo  various, 
fo  minute,  and  fo  laborioufly  touched.  It  has  been  fuppofed, 
that  before  the  appearance  of  this  poem,  the  Romania  or 
thofe  pieces  which  celebrated  Gests,  were  conftantly  com- 
pofed  in  (hort  verfes  of  fix  or  eight  fyllables :  and  that  in 
this  Roman  d Alexandre  verfes  of  twelve  fyllables  were*  firft 
ufed.  It  has  therefore  been  imagined,  that  the  verfes  called 
Alexandrines,   the  prefent  French  heroic  meafure,    took 


^  See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  c,  iii.  1.  viii.  ^  The  bifhop  of  GloBcefter  has  a  noft 

p.  205.  beautiful  French  manufcript  on  vellum  of 

«  MSS.  Bo<]l.  B.  264.  fol.  Mort  d*Aribur^  Ornamented  in  the  fame 

^  The  moft  frequent  of  thefe  are  organs,  manner.    It  was  a  prefent  iiom  Vertne  the 

];)agpipes^  lutes,  and  trumpets.  engraver. 

their 
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their  rife  from  this  poem  -,  Alexander  being  the  hero,  and 
Alexander  the  chief  of  the  four  poets  concerned  in  the 
work.  That  the  name,  fome  centuries  afterwards,  might 
take  place  in  honour  of  this  celebrated  and  early  effort  of 
French  poetry,  I  think  is  very  probable ;  but  that  verfes  of 
twelve  fyllables  made  their  firft  appearance  in  this  poem,  is  a 
doftrine,  which,  to  fay  no  more,  from  examples  already  pro- 
duced and  examined,  is  at  leaft  ambiguous  ^.  In  this  poem, 
Gadifer,  hereafter  mentioned,  of  Arabian  lineage,  is  a  very 
confpicuous  champion. 

Gadifer  fu  moult  preus,  d'un  Arrabi  lignage. 

A  rubric  or  title  of  one  of  the  chapters  is,  "  Comment 
"  Alexander  fuit  mys  en  un  vefal  de  vooire  pour  veoir  le 
"  mei-veiles,  &c."  This  is  a  paffage  already  quoted  from 
Simeon  Seth's  romance,  relating  Alexander's  expedition  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  a  veflel  of  glafs,  for  the  purpofe 
of  infpefting  fifties  and  fea  monfters.  In  another  place, 
from  the  fame  romance,  h^  turns  aftronomer,  and  foars  to 
the  moon  by  the  help  of  four  gryphons.  The  caliph  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  this  piece  j  and  Alexander,  like  Char- 
lemagne, has  his  twelve  peers. 

Thefe  were  the  four  reigning  ftories  of  romance.  On 
which  perhaps  Englifti  pieces,  tranflated  from  the  French, 
exifted  before  or  about  the  year  1300.  But  there  are  fome 
other  Englifli  romances  mentioned  in  the  prologue  of 
Richard  Cueur  de  Lyon,  which  we  likewife  probably  re- 
ceived from  the  French  in  that  period,  and  on  which  I  ftiall 
here  alfo  enlarge. 

Beuves    de   Hantoftj    or   Sir  Beavis   of  Southampton^    is    a 

"    French  romance  of  confiderable  antiquity,  although  the  hero 

is  not  older  than  the  Norman  conqueft.     It  is  alluded  to  in 

*  See  Pref.  Li  Roman  d$  la  /?r/J,  par  Monf.  L*Abbc  Lehglet,  i.  p.  xxxvL 

our 
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our  EngUfli  romance  on  this  ftory,   which  will  again  be 
cited,  and  at  large,- 

Forth  thei  yode  fo  faith  the  boke  *. 
And  again  more  exprefsly, 

Und^r  the  bridge  wer  fixty  belles, 
Right  as  the  Romans  telles  ^ 

The  Romans  is  the  French  original.     It  is  called  the  Ronfiancc 
of  Beuves  de  Hantony  by  Pere  Labbe  '.     The  very  ingenious 
Monfieur  de  la  Curne  de  feinte  Palaye  mentions  an  antient 
French  romance  in  profe,  entitled  Beufres  de  Hanton  ^   Chau- 
cer mentions  Bevis,  with  other  famous  romances^  but  whe- 
ther in  French  or  Englifti  is  uncertain  \    Beuves  of  Hantonne 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1502  ''•     Afcapart  was  one  of  his 
giants,    a  charafter  *  in-  very  old  French  romances.    Bevis 
was  a  Saxon    chieftain,   who  feems  to  have   extended  his 
dominion  along  the  fouthern  coafts  o^  England,  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  defended  againft*the  Norman  invaders.     He 
lived  at  Downton  in  Wiltfhire,     Near  Southampton  is  an 
artificial  hill  called  Bevis  Mounts  on  which  was  probably  a 
fortrefs  ".     It  is  pretended  that  he  was  earl  of  Southampton, 
His  fword  is  fhewn  in  Arundel  caftle.     This  piece  was  evi- 
dently written  after  the  crufadesj  as  Bevis  is  knighted  by 
the  king  of  Armenia,  and  is  one  of  the  generals  at  the  fiege 
of  Damafcus. 

Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  is  recited  as  a  French  romance  by 
Labbt  ".  In  the  Britiih  Mufcum  a  metrical  hiftory  in  very 
old  French  appears,  in  which  Felicia,  or  Felice,  is  called  the 


«  Sign  P.  ii.        '  Signat.  E.  iv. 
t  Nov.  Bibl.  p.  334.  edit.  165a. 
^  Mem.  Lie.  xv.  582.  4.10. 
*  Rim.  Thop. 
^  4tD.  Percy'f  Ball.  ill.  217. 


^  Seidell's  Drayton.  Polyolb.  f.  iii.  p.  37. 

»  It  is  now  indofed  in  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens of  General  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  and 
gi  e3  name  to  his  feat. 

«  Ubi  fupr. 

daughter 
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daughter  of  an  earl  of  Warwick,   and  Guido,  or  Guy  of 
Warwick,  is  the  fon  of   Seguart  the  earl's  fteward.     The 
manufcript  is  at  prefent  imperfeft  •.     Montfaucon  mentions 
among   the  royal   manufcripts  at   Paris,    Roman  de   Guy  et 
Bfuves  de  Hanton.    The  latter  is  the  romance  laft  mentioned; 
Again,  Le  Livre  de  Guy  de  Warnvick  et  de  Harold  d!Ardenne  ^. 
This  Harold  d'Arden  is  a  diftinguifhed  warriour  of  Guy's 
hiftory,  and  therefore  his  atchievements  fometimes  form  a 
feparate  romance  3  as  in  the  royal  manufcripts.  of  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  where  we  find  Le  Romant  de  Herolt  Dardenne  ^     In 
the   Englifh   romance   of    Guy,   mentioned  at  large  in  its 
proper  place,  this  champion  is  called  Syr  Heraude  of  Arderne\ 
At  length  this  favourite  fubjeft  formed  a  large  profe  ro- 
mance, entitled-,  Guy  de  fTarwick  Chevalier  dAngleterre  et  de  la 
belle  Jille  Felix  fame  ^  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1525  *.     Chaucer 
mentibns  Guy's  ftory  among  the  Romazmcest  of  Pris  ' :  and  it 
is  alluded  to  in  the  Spanifh  romance  of  Tirante  il  Blanco^  or 
fTirante  the  White^  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  not  long, 
after  the  year  1430  "•     This  romance  was   compofed,    or 
perhaps  enlarged,  after  the  crufades ;  as  we  find,  that  Guy's, 
redoubted  encounters  with  Colbrond  the  Danifti  giant,  with- 
the  monfter  of  Dunfmore  heath,  and  the  dragon  of  Nor- 
thumberland,   are  by  no  means  equal  to  fomc  of  his  at- 
chievements in  the  holy  land,   and  the   trophies  which  he. 
won  from  the  foldan  under  the  command  of  the  emperor 
Frederick. 

The  romance  of  Sidrao^  often  entitled,  he  Livere  Sydrac 
le  philofophe  le  quel  horn  appele  le  livere  de  le  funtane  de  totes 
Sciences^  appears  to  have  been  very  popular,  from  the  prefent 
frequency  of  its  manufcripts.  But  it  is  rather  a  romance  of 
Arabian  philofophy  than  of  chivalry.  It  is  a  fyftem^  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  particularly  treats  of  the  virtues  of 


•  MSS.  Harl.  3775.  2. 
'  Catalt  MSS.  p.  792. 
4  15  E.  vi.  8.  fol. 


'  Sign.  L.  ii.  verf. 

■  Fol.  And  again,  ib.  1 5 16.  4tJO. 

«  Rim.  Thop.     "  Percy's  Ball.  ni.   ico, 

plants. 
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plants.  Sidrac,  the  philofophcr  of  this  fyftcm,  was  aftror 
nomer  to  an  eaftern  king.  He  lived  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
feven  years  after  Noah,  of  whofe  book  of  aftronomy  he  was 
pofTeffed.  He  converts  Bocchus,  an  idolatrous  king  of  India, 
to  the  chriftian  faith,  by  whom  he  is  invited  to  build  a 
mighty  tower  againft  the  invafions  of  a  rival  king  of  India. 
But  the  hiftory,  no  lefs  than  the  fubjefb  of  this  piece,  difplays 
the  ft  ate,  nature,  and  migrations  of  literature  in  the  dark 
ages.  After  the  death  of  Bocchus,  Sidrstc's  book  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  Chaldean  renowned  for  piety.  It  then  fuccef- 
lively  becomes  the  property  of  king  Madian,  Namaan  the 
Aflyrian,  and  Grypho  archbifhop  of  Samaria.  The  latter  had 
a  prieft  named  Demetrius,  who  brought  it  into  Spain,  and 
here  it  was  tranflated  from  Greek  into  Latin.  This  tranfla- 
tion  is  faid  to  be  made  at  Toledo,  by  Roger  de  Palermo,  a 
rainorite  friar,  in-the  thirteenth  century  A  king  of  Spain 
then  commanded  it  to  be  tranflated  ftom  Latin  into  Arabic, 
and  fent  it  as  a  moft  valuable  prefent  to  Emir  Elmomenim, 
lord  of  Tunis.  It  was  next  given  to  Frederick  the  Second, 
emperor  of  Germany,  famous  in  the  crufades.  This  work, 
which  is  of  confiderable  length,  was  tranflated  Jnto  Eng- 
Hfli  verfe,  and  will  be  mentioned  on  that  account  again. 
Sidrac  is  recited  as  an  eminent  philofopher,  with  Seneca 
and  king  Solomon,  in  the  Mhrcbatmt^s  Secmd  tale^  afcribed 
to  Chaucer  ^. 

It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  mofl:  of  thefe  French  ro- 
mances were  current  in  England,  either  in  the  French  ori- 
ginals, which  were  well  underfl:ood  alt  leafl:  by  the  mor^ 
polite  readers,  or  elfe  by  tranflation  or  imitation,  as  I  have 
before  hinted,  when  the  romance  of  Richard  Cuer  de  Lyon^ 
in  whofe  prologue  they  aorc  recited,  was  tranflated  into 
Englifli.    That  the  latter  was  the  cafe  as  to  fome  of  them, 

^  Urr.  p.  6i6.  v.  1932.    There  is  an  old  tranflation  of  Sidrac  into  Dutch.  MSS. 
MarfliaU,  fitbl.  Hodl.  31.  fbl.  ' 

at 
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«t  leaft,  we  (hall  foon  produce  a£lual  proofs.  A  writer,  who 
has  confidered  thefe  matters  with  much  penetration  and  judg- 
ment, obferves,  that  probably  from  the  reign  of  our  Richard 
the  firft,  we  are  to  date  that  remarkable  intercommunica- 
tion and  mutual  exchange  of  compofitions  which  we  difcover 
to  have  taken  place  at  fome  early  period  between  the  French 
and  Engliih  minftrels.  The  fame  fet  of  phrafes,  the  fame 
fpecies  of  charafiers,  incidents,  and  adventures,  and  often 
the  identical  ftories,  being  found  in  the  metrical  romances 
of  both  nations  *.  From  clofe  conne6lion  and  conftant  in- 
tercourfe,  the  traditions  and  the  champions  of  one  kingdom 
were  equally  known  in  the  other :  and  although  Bevis  and 
Guy  were  Englifli  heroes,  yet  on  thefe  principles  this  cir- 
cumibance  by  no  means  deftroys  the  fuppofition,  that  their 
atchievements,  although  perhaps  already  celebrated  in  rude 
Englifli  fongs,  might  be  firft  wrought  into  romance  by  the 
French  ^.  And  it  feems  probable,  that  we  continued  for 
fome  time  this  practice  of  borrowing  from  our  neighbours^ 
Even  the  titles  of  our  oldeft  romances,   fuch  as  Sir  Blanda^ 


*  Percy's  EflT.  on  Anc.  Engl.  Minftr. 

p.  !«• 

Y  Duffdale  rekteSi  diat  in  the  reiga  of 
Henry  Uie  fburth,  about  the  year  1410, 
a  lord  Beauchamp  travelling  into  the  eaft» 
was  hofpitably  received  at  Jerufalem  by 
the  Soldan's  lieutenant:  **  Who  hearing 
'*  that  he  was  defcended  from  the  famous 
•'  Giy  of  Warwick,  nubQ/i  ftory  thty  had 
•*  in  books  of  thitr  o*wm  language,  invited 
**  him  to  his  pakce,  tod  rovally  feafting 
**  him,  prefented  him  with  three  precious 
•*  Hones  of  great  vnlue»  befides  divers 
"  cloaths  of  nlk  and  gold  given  to  his  fer- 
*•  vants."  Baron,  i.  p.  243.  col.  1.  This 
fttry  is  delivered  on  the  credit  of  John 
Roufe,  the  traveller's  cotemporary.  Yet  it 
is  not  fo  very  improbable'  that  Goy'^  hifto- 
jy  fhould  be  a  book  among  the  Saracens,  if 
we  confider,  that  Conftantino|)le  was  not 
only  a  central  and  cOnhedibg  pomt  between 

Vol.  I, 


the  eaftem  and  weftem  world,  but  that  the 
French  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  ae* 
quired  an  edablifhment  there  under  Bald- 
win earl  of  Flanders  :  that  the  French  lan- 
guage muft  have  been  known  in  Sicily,  Je- 
rufalem, Cyprus,  aitd  Antoch,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  conquefts  of  Robert  Guifcard, 
Hugo  le  Grand,  and  Godlrey  of  Bulloigne: 
and  that  pilgrimages  into  the  bol>:  land 
were  exceffively  frequent.  It  is  hence  eafy 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  French  imported  many 
oftheitftoriesor  books  of  chk  fort  into  the 
eaft;  which  being  thus  undtrft^ood  there, 
and  fuiting  the  genius  of  the  orientals, 
were  at  length  tranuated  into  their  language. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Greeks  at  Con- 
ftandnople,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
fince,  called  all  the  Europeans  by  the  name 
of  Franks ;  as  the  Turks  do  to  this  day. 
See  Seld,  Polyolb.  §.  viii.  p.  1 30. 


u 
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moure^  Sir  ^riamourej  Sir  Eglamoure  of  Artoys  ',  La  Mort  (t 
Arthur^  with  many  more,  betray  their  French  extraftion.  It 
is  likewife  a  prefumptive  argument  in  favour  of  this  afler- 
tion,  that  we  find  no  profe  romances  in  our  language,  before 
Caxton  tranflated  from  the  French  the  Hiftory  of  Troy,  the 
Life  of  Charlemagne,  the  Hiftories  of  Jafon,  Paris,  and  Vy- 
enne  *,  the  Death  of  King  Arthur,  and  other  profe  pieces  of 
chivalry  :  by  which,  as  the  profeffion  of  minftrelfy  decayed 
and  gradually  gave  way  to  a  change  of  manners  and  cuf^ 
toms,  romances  in  metre  were  at  length  imperceptibly  fuper- 
feded,  or  at  leaft  grew  lefs  in  ufe  as  a  mode  of  entertainment 
at  public  feftivities. 

Various  caufes  concurred,  in  the  mean  time,  to  multiply 
books  of  chivalry  among  the  French,  and  to  give  them  a 
fuperiority  over  the  Engliih,  not  only  in  the  number  but 
in  the  excellence  of  thofe  compofitions.  Their  barons  lived 
in  greater  magnificence.  Their  feudal  fyftem  flourifhed  on 
a  more  fumptuous,  extenfive,  and  lading  eftablifhment. 
Schools  were  inftituted  in  their  caftles  for  initiating  the 
young  nobility  in  the  rules  and  praftice  of  chivalry.  Their 
tilts  and  tournaments  were  celebrated  with  a  higher  degree 
of  pomp ;  and  their  ideas  of  honour  and  gallantry  were  moret 
exaggerated  and  refined^ 


*  In  our  Engliih  Sitr  Eg l amour  of 
Artoys,  there  is  this  reference  to  the 
French  from  which  it  was  tranflated.  Sign. 
E.i. 

His  own  mother  there  he  wedde, 
InRoMAUNCE  as  we  rede. 

Again>  fel.  nit. 

In  RoMAUNCE  this  cronyde  ys. 

The  aathors  of  thefe  pieces  often  refer  to 
their  original,  jail  as  Arioflo  mentions 
Turpin  for  his  voucher. 

*  But  I  muft  not  omit  here  that  Da  Cange 


recites,  a  metrical  French  romance  in  mana* 
fcript,  Li  Roman  it  Girard  di  Vienm^  wriCr 
ten  by  Bertrand  le  Clerc.  Gloff.  Lat.  L 
Ind.  AucT.  p.  cxciii.  Midox  has  printed 
the  names  of  feveral  French  romances 
foond  in  the  reign  of  E4ward  the  thirds 
among  which  one  on  this  fabjedt  occurs* 
Formul.  Anglic,  p.  12.  Oc^mpare  Obfyr^ 
mations  on  Spen/er^s  Fairy  ^^in^  vol.  ii» 
§.  viii.  p.  43.  Among  the  royal  mana«- 
fcripts  in  the  Britifh  Mufeumi  there  is  ia 
veHc  Hiftoire  di  Gjrart  di  Fianne  it  difis 
friresf  20  D.  xi.  2.  This  nuinufcript  was. 
perhaps,  wcittea  be&re  the  year  1 300. 


We 
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We  .may  add,  what  indeed  has  been  before  incidentally 
remarked,  that  their  troubadours  were  the  lirft  writers  of 
metrical  romances.  But  by  what  has  been  here  advanced,  I 
do  not  mean  to  infinuate  without  any  reftriclions,  that  the 
French  entirely  led  the  way  in  thefe  compofitions.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Provencial  bards  contributed  much  to  the 
progrefs  of  Italian  literature.  Raimond  the  fourth  of  Ar- 
ragon,  count  of  Provence,  about  the  year  izzo^  a  lover  and 
a  judge  of  letters,  invited  to  his  court  the  moft  celebrated  of 
the  fongfters  who  profefled  to  poliflii  and  adorn  the  Pro- 
vencial language  by  various  forts  of  poetry  ^.  Charles  th^ 
firft,  his  fon-in-law,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  virtues  and 
dignities,  conquered  Naples,  and  carried  into  Italy  a  tafte 
for  the  Provencial  literature.  At  Florence  efpecially  this 
tafte  prevailed,  where  he  reigned  many  years  with  great 
fplendour,  and  where  his  fucceflbrs  refided.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Roman  court  was  ixmoved  to  Provence  \  Hitherto  the 
Latin  language  had  only  been  in  ufe.  The  Provencial  writers 
^ablifhed  a  common  dialeft  :  and  their  examples  convinced 
other  nations,  that  the  modern  languages  were  no  lefs  adapted 
to  compofition  than  thofe  of  antiquity  ^  They  introduced 
a  love  of  reading,  and  dilFufed  a  general  and  popular  tafte 
for  poetry,  by  writing  in  a  language  intelligible  to  the  ladies 
and  the  people.  Their  verfes  being  conveyed  in  a  familiar 
tongue,  became  the  chief  amufement  of  princes  and  feudal 
lords,  whofe  courts   had  now  begun  to  affume  an  air  of 


• 

^  Giovan.  Villani,  Iftor.  1.  vi.  c.  92. 

^  Villani  acquaints  us,  that  BninettD 
Latini,  Dante's  mafter,  was  the  firft  who 
attempted  to  polifh  the  Florentines  by  im- 
proving their  tafle  and  ftyle  ;  which  he  did 
bv  writing  his  grand  work  the  Tesoro  in 
Frovencial.  He  died  in  J294.  See  Villan% 
ibid.  1.  ix.  c.  135. 

<*  Dante  defigned  at  firft  that  his /ff/^rvi?, 
and  Treatifeon  monarchy*  fhoold  appear  in 


Latin.  Bat  finding  that  he  could  not  fb 
efifedually  in  that  language  imprefs  his  fa^ 
tirical  ftrokes  and  political  maxims  on  the. 
laity,  or  illiterate,  he  altered  his  mind, 
and  publidied  thofe  pieces  in  Italian.  Had 
Petrarch  written  his  Africa^  his  Eclogues, 
and  his  profe  compofitions  in  Italian,  the 
literature  of  his  country  would  much  fooner 
have  arrived  at  perfection. 


u  2 
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greater  brilliancy  :  a  circumftance  which  neceflarily  gave 
great  encouragement  to  their  profeflion,  and  by  rendering 
thefe  arts  of  ingenious  entertainment  univerfally  fafhionable,. 
imperceptibly  laid  the  foundation  of  polite  literature.  From 
thefe  beginnings  it  were  eafy  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  poetry 
to  its  perfeftion,  through  John  de  Meun  in  France,  Dante 
in  Italy,  and  Chaucer  in  England. 

This  praife  muft  undoubtedly  be  granted  to  the  Provencial 
poets.  But  in  the  mean  time,  to  recur  to  our  original  ar- 
gument, we  fhould  be  cautious*  of  afferting  in  general  and 
indifcriminating  terms,  that  the  Provencial  poets  were  the 
firft  writers  of  metrical  romance :  at  leaft  we  fhould  afccr- 
tain  with  rather  more  precifion  than  has  been  commonly 
iifed  on  this  fubjeft,  how  far  they  may  claim  this  merit* 
I  am  of  opinion  that  there  were  two  forts  of  French  trou- 
badours, who  have  not  hitherto  been  fufHciently  diftin- 
guiihed.  If  we  diligently  examine  their  hiftory,  we  Ihall 
find  that  the  poetry  of  the  firft  troubadours  confifted  in 
fatires,  moral  fables,  allegories,  and  fentimental  fonnets.  Sb 
early  as  the  year  1180,  a  tribunal  called  the  Court  of  Love ^ 
was  inftituted  both  in  Provence  and  Picardy,  at  which  quef- 
tions  in  gallantry  were  decided.  This  inftitutioa  furniftied 
eternal  matter  for  the  poets,  who  threw  the  claims  and  argu- 
ments of  the  different  parties  into  verfe,  in  a  ftyle  that 
afterwards  led  the  way  to  the  fpiritual  converfations  of  Cyrus 
and  Clelia  *.  Fontenelle  does  not  fcruple  to  acknowledge, 
that  gallantry  was  the  parent  of  French  poetry  ^  But  to 
fing  romantic  and  chivalrous  adventures  was  a  very  different 
talk,  and  required  very  different  talents.  The  troubadours 
therefore  who  compofed  metrical  romances  form  a  different 
^cies,  and  ought  always  to  be  confidered  feparately.     And 

*  This  part  of  their  chaiaiterwiUbeinfiftediqpcMimoK  aibu^when^weconietD^^ 
•f  Chaucer. 

^  Theatr.  Fr.p.  i3» 

this 
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this  latter  clafs  feems  to  have  commenced  at  a  later  periods 
not  till  after. the  crufades  had  efFedled  a  great  change  in  the 
manners  and  ideas  of  the  weftern  world.  In  the  mean  time> 
I  hazard  a  conjecture.  Cinthio  Giraldi  fuppofes,  that  the  art 
of  the  troubadours,  commonly  called  the  Gay  Science^  was 
firft  communicated  from  France  to  the  Italians,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Spaniards  *.  This  perhaps  may  he  true :,  but  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  highly  probable,  as  the  Spaniards  had 
their  Jitglares  or  convivial  bards  very  early^  as  from  long 
conne6):ion  they  were  immediately  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  fiftions  of  the  Aralxans,  and  as  they  were  naturally 
fond  of  chivalry,  that  the  troubadours  of  Provence  in  great 
meafure  caught  this  turn  of  fabling  from  Spain.  The 
communication,  to  mention  no  other  obvious  means  of 
intercourfe  in  an  affair  of  this  nature,  was  eafy  through 
the  ports  of  Toulon  and  Marfeilles,  by  which  the  two  na- 
tions carried  on  from  early  times  a  conftant  commerce. 
Even  the  French  critics  themfeives  univerfally  allow,  that 
the  Spaniards,  having  learned  rhyme  from  the  Arabians, 
through  this  very  channel  conveyed  it  to  Provence*  Tafla 
preferred  Amadis  de  GauU  a  romance  originally  written  in 
Spain,  by  Vafco  Lobeyra,  before  the  year  1300  \  to  the  moft 
celebrated  pieces  of  the  Provencial  ppets  '.  But  this  is  a 
fubjefi  which  will  perhaps  receive  illuftration  from  a  writer 
of  great  tafte,  talenta,  and  induftry,  Monfieur  de  la  Curnc 
de  Sainte  Palaye,  who  will  foon  pblige  the  world  with  an 
ample  hiftory  of  Provencial  poetry ;  and  whofe  refearches 
into  a  kindred  fubje6i:,  alresKly  publifhed,  have  opened  a 
new  and  extenfive  field  of  information  concerning  the  maUf- 
ners,  inftitutions,  and  literature  of  the  feudal  ages  ^. 

'  Apud  Hoety  Orig.  Rom.  p.  loS.      .  '  Diic.  dd  Poem.  Erok.  1.  ii.  p.  45. 46. 

^  Nic.   AxttoaiiM,   BibL  Htfpaa.  Vet  ^  Setl^mmntfarl^auciifmiChevmU^Ur 

tonu  ii*  1.  viiL  c»  7*  nom^  z^l^  &c»  Fwst  1759.  iL  torn.  x2mo.. 
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SECT.        IV. 
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VARIOUS  matters  fuggefted  by  the  Prologue  of 
Richard  cueur  de  Lyon,  cited  in  the  laft  feftion, 
have  betrayed  us  into  a  long  digreflion,  and  interrupted  the 
regularity  of  our  annals.  But  I  could  not  negledl  fo  fair  an 
opportunity  of  preparing  the  reader  for  thofe  metrical  tales, 
which  having  acquired  a  new  caft  of  fidtion  from  the  cru- 
fades,  and  a  magnificence  of  manners  from  the  encreafe  of 
chivalry,  now  began  to  be  greatly  multiplied,  and  as  it  were 
profeffedly  to  form  a  feparate  fpecies  of  poetry,  I  now. 
therefore  refume  the  feries,  and  proceed  to  give  fome  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  Englifh  metrical  romances  which  appeared  be- 
fore or  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the*  fecond :  and  although 
moft  of  thefe  pieces  continued  to  be  fung  by  the  minftrels 
in  the  halls  of  our  magnificent  anceftors  for  fome  centuries 
afterwards,  yet  as  their  firft  appearance  may  moft  probably 
be  dated  at  this  period,  they  properly  coincide  in  this  place 
with  the  tenour  of  pur  hiftory.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  by  frequent  repetition  and  fucceffive 
changes  of  language  during  many  generations,  their  original 
fimplicity  muft  have  been  in  fome  degree  corrupted.  Yet> 
fome  of  the  fpecimens  are  extrafted  from  manufcripts  writ- 
ten in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third.  Others  indeed  from 
printed  copies,  where  the  editors  took  great  liberties  in.  ac- 
commodating the  language  to  the  times.  However  in  fuch 
as  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  fufFered  moft  from  depravations 
of  this  fort,  the  fubftance  of  the  ancient  ftyle  ftill  remains, 
and  at  leaft  the  ftruflure  of  the  ftory.  On  the  whole,  we 
mean  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  thofe  popular  heroic  tales 
in  verfe,  profefledly  written  for  the  harp,  which  began  to  be 
tnultiplied  among  us  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 

century. 
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century.     We   will   begin  with  the  romance  of  Richard 
cuEUR  DE  Lyon,  already  mentioned. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  marriage  of  Richard's  father, 
Heniy  the  fecond,  with  the  daughter  of  Carbarryne,  a  king 
of  Antioch.  But  this  is  only  a  lady  of  romance.  Henry 
married  Eleanor  the  divorced  queen  of  Louis  of  France.  The 
minftrels  could  not  conceive  any  thing  lefs  than  an  eaftera 
princefs  to  be  the  mother  of  thi^  magnanimous  hero. 

His  barons  him  redde  * 

That  they  grauntcd  hem  a  wyfe  to  wedde> 

Haftily  he  fent  his  fonde 

Into  many  a  divers  Iqnde,. 

The  fay  reft  woman  that  was  on  lyve: 

They  fholde  bringe  him  to  wyve. 

The  meffengprs  or  cmbaffadors,  in  their  voyage,  meet  a  Ihip' 
adorned  like  Cleopatra's  galley. 

Suche  ne  fawe  they  never  none,. 
For  it  was  fo  gay  begone 
Every  nayle  with  gold  ygrave 
Of  pure  gold  was  his  {klave  V 
Her  maft  was  of  yvory, 
Of  famyte  her  fayle  wytly. 
Her  ropes  al  of  whyte  fylkc, 
As  whyte  as  ever  was  ony  mylke^ 
The  noble  fhyp  was  wythout 
With  clothes  of  gold  fpred  about. 
And  her  loft  ^  and  her  wyndlace  * 
Al  of  gold  depaynted  was  : 
In  the  fhyppe  there  were  dyght 
Knyghtes  and  lordes  of  myght> 

«  Advifcd*.  ^  Radder.    Oovmu  «  Deck.  ^  WindlaA. 

And 
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t  And  a  la4y  thej^ein  waji     .  •        ,        -  ^ 

Bryght  as  fonne  tjiorowe  the  glas. 
Her  men  abrode  gon  ilonde 
And  becked  them  with  her  honde^. 
And  prayed  them  for  to  dwell 
And  theyr  aventures  to  tell.— - 
"  To  dyverfe  londes  do  wewende  , 

M  Fqr  kynge  Harry  hath  ti?  (en4Q 
**  For  to  feche  hym  a  quene, 
*^  The  fay  reft  tKat  myght  on  erthe  bene." 
Up  aEofe  a  kynge  of  chayre 
With  that  word,  and  fpake  fayre. 
The  chayre  was  of  carbunkell  ftone^ 
Suche  fawtf^tbey  n^er  none, 
And  other  dukes  h3Fm  befyde,  / 

Noble  men  of  moche  pryde, 
"  And  welcomed  the  meffengers  erery  chonc, 

Into  the  (hippe  they  gan  gone. 

Clothes  of  fylke  wer  fprad  on  borde. 

The  kyng  then  anon  badde, 

A^  it  is  in  ryme  radde  ', 

That  his  doughter  wer  forthc  fet 

And  in  a  chayre  by  hym  fet, 

Trompettes  bigan  to  blowe, 

She  was  fet  in  a  throwe  ' 

With  XX  knygtes  her  aboute 

And  double  fo  many  of  ladyes  ftoute.-*--* 

Whan  thei  had  done  their  mete 

Of  adventures  they  bygyn  ta  fpeke. 

The  kyng  them  told  in  his  reafon. 

How  it  cam  hym  in  a  vyfyon. 

In  his  lond  that  he  came  fro 

In  to  Engelond  for  to  go 

*  i.  e.  Thr  Fradi  originalt  '  Immeditrfy^ 

And 
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And  hys  doiighter  that  was  hym  dere 
For  to  wende  with  hym  in  fere  ^ 
And  in  this  manner  we  hi  dyght 
Unto  your  londe  to  wende  ryght. 
Then  anfwerede  a  meffengere. 
His  name  was  cleped  Barnagere, 
^*  Ferther  we  will  feeke  nought 
**  To  my  lorde  ike  (hal  be  brought/' 

They  foon  arrive  in  England,  and  the  lady  is  lodged  in  the 
tower  of  London^  one  of  the  royal  caftles. 

The  mefiengers  the  kyng  have  tolde 

Of  that  lady  fayre  and  bokle 

There  fhe  lay  in  the  toure 

The  lady  that  was  whyt  as  fioure ; 

Kyng  Harry  gan  hym  dyght 

With  erles,  barons,  and  many  a  knyght, 

Ayenft  that  ladye  for  to  wende, 

For  he  was  courteys  and  hende : 

The  damofell  to  londe  was  ladde 

Clothes  of  golde  bifore  her  fpradde^ 

The  meflengers  on  eche  a  fyde^ 

And  mynyftrells  of  moche  pryde. 

Kyng  Harry  liked  her  feynge 

That  fayre  lady,  and  her  fader  the  kynge.-*- 

To  Weftminftir  they  went  in  fere 

LrOrdes,  ladies,  that  ther  were, 

Trompettes  bigan  for  to  blowe 

To  mete  ^  thei  went  in  a  throwe,  &c.  * 

The  firft  of  our  hero's  atchievements  in  chivalry  is^  at 
a  fplendid  tournament  held  at  Salifbury.  Clarendon  near 
Salilbury  was  one  of  the  king's  palaces '. 

i  Compan^r.  k  To  dumtr.  ^  In  the  pipe-rolls  of  this  king's  rdgn,  I 

^  Sign.  A«  ai.-*-A.  iiii.  find  the  following  aiticlei  relating  to  this 

Vol.  L  X  ancioit 


IK 
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Kynge  Rychard  gan  hym  dylguyfc 

In  a  full  ftronge  queyntyfe  ' : 

He  cam  out  of  a  valaye 

For  to  fe  of  thcyr  playe^ 

As  a  knyght  avanturous 

His  atyre  was  orgulous  ", 

Al  together  cole  blacke 

Was  his  horfe  without  lacke. 

Upon  his  creft  a  raven  floode 

That  yaned  ■  as  he  were  wode. — 

He  bare  a  fliafte  that  was  grete  and  ftrongp 

It  was  fourtene  fote  longe^ 

And  it  was  gret  aad  ftoutC), 

One  or  two  inches  aboute  : 

The  fyrft  knyght  that  he  ther  mette 

Full  egerly  he  hym  grette. 

With  a  dint  amyd  the  fhelde 

His  hors  he  bare  downe  in  the  feld>  &€•  • 


i^ident  palace,  which  has  beto  alfeftdf 
mentioned  incidentally.  Rot.  Pup.  i .  Ric.  i. 
"  WitTBs,  Et  in  caria^o  vini  Regis  a 
**  Clarendon  ufque  Woodelloke,  j^j.  ^d* 
**  per  Br.  Reg.  £t  pro  ducendis  200  m^ 
{mards]  a  Sarefburia  ufqae  Briftow»  71. 
4^.  per  Br.  Reg.  Et  pro  ducendis  25PO 
libris  a  Sarefburia  ufque  Gloceflnaai, 
26/.  lOi/.  per  Br.  Reg..  Et  pn>  toneilis 
**  et  clavis  ad  eofdem  denarios.  £t  in  ca- 
**  riagio  de  4000  marcis  a  Sarum  ufque 
**  Suthanton,  et  pro  toneilis  et  aliis  necef- 
*«  fariis,  8/.  et  i</.  per  Br.  Rea."  And 
again  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third.  Rot. 
Pip.  30.  Hen.  iii.  **  WiLTiscifti.  Et 
*^  in  una  marcelfia  ad  opus  regis  et  regi- 
''  nae  ^ud  Clarendon  cum  duobus  inter* 
**  duforii?»  et  daabus  cameris  privatis, 
*•  hoftlo  teteris  aulie  amovendo  in  porticu> 
^'  et  de  eadem  aula  camera  Facienda  cum 
*'  camino  et  fencHris,  et  camera  prirata, 
^*  et  quadam  magitb  coquina  quadrata,  et 
*^  alii»  operaxioBitMity  cwaeotU  in  BTevi, 


«« 


t€ 


^  kceptb  per  eitndem  Nicolaixn  ec  mm* 
"  perfe&isy  5^6/.  16/.  5^.  ob.  per  Br.. 
"  keg."  Again,  Rot.  Pip.  39,  Hen  iii.. 
•*  Sqohamt,  Cvmp.Koioiefirefta.  Et  in. 
' '  triginta  miltaribus  fcindulamm  [ihingles] 
•*  faclend.  in  eadem  forcfta  et  canand.  eaK 
'*  dem  ulqtte  Clarendon  ad  domum  regis 
"  ibidem  cooperiandam,  67.  et  i  marc. 
"  per  Br.  Refi^.  Et  m  36  mill,  fcindula- 
**  rum  faciend.  in  eadem^  et  cariand.  ufque- 
*'  Clarendon,  11/.  10/."  And  again,  ia 
ikie  'laine  reign  the  ainons  of  Ivy  church 
rec^ve  pendens  Ibr  celebiaung  in  the  royai 
chapel  tkerc.  Rot.  Pip.  7.  Hen.  iii. 
**  WiLt£s.  £c  caaonicis  de  monafteria 
'<  ederofo  miniftrantibua  in  Capella  de 
«*  CJarendon.  35/.  7^.  ob."  Stokclcy 
is  miflaken  in  faying  this  place  was  built 
by  king  }o1ui.  / 

'  See  Du  Cange,  Gl.  Lat.  Coijitisb. 

*•  Prood,  pompeifs. 

°  Yawned. 

-  ibid. 

A  battle- 


I 
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A  battle-ax  which  Richard  carried  with  him  from  Eng^ 
land  into  the  holy  land  is  thus  defcribed. 

Kyng  Rycharde  I  underftonde 
Or  he  went  out  of  Engelonde 
Let  him  make  an  axe  '  for  the  nones 
To  brake  therewith  the  Sarafyns  •*  bones. 
The  heed  was  wroght  right  wele 
Therein  was  twenti  bounde  '  of  ftele  : 
And  when  he  com  into  Cyprys  londe 
The  axe  toke  he  in  his  honde 
All  that  he  hytte  he  all  to  frapped 
The  gryfFons  *  avvray  fafte  rapped. 
And  the  pryfon  wh^n  he  came  to 
With  his  we  he  fmote  ryght  tho 
Dores,  barresj  and  iron  chaynes,  &c,  * 

This  formidable  axe  is  again  mentioned  at  the  fiege  df 
Aeon,  or  Acre,  the  antient  Ptolemais. 

• 

Kyng  Rycha:rde  after  anone  ryght 
Towarde . Acrys  gan  hym  dyght, 
And  as  he  fay  led  towarde  Surryc ", 
He  was  warned  of  a  fpye. 
How  the  folke  of  the  hethen  law, 
A  gret  chayne  thei  had  i  drawe        p 

^  Richard's  battlc-ax  is  alfo  mentioned  by  •  The  Bvzantinc  Greeks  M  often  called 

Brunne,  and  on  thisoccafion»  ChroA.  p.  159.  GrUfones  by,  the  hiftmians  of  the  middle 

^  The  cnifades  imported  the  phrtfb  Jtu  ages.    See  Dii  Caiige  Glo/T.  Ville-Hard. 

Sarrazienohf  for  any  Iharp  engagement,  P- J^S*  See  alio  Rob.  Brun.  Chron.  p  151. 

into  the  old  French  romances. — Thus  in  157.  159.  160.  165.  171.  173.     Wanlcy 

the  Roman  of  Albx^k»s»^  USS.  SibL  iUppofts  that  the  G  7^4  in  heraldry  was 

BodI,  m  hpr-  P*  i^  intended  to  &gni£y  a  Greek,  or  Saraceiv 

TliolomerleregretteetlephintenGrijois,  ^'^.'^    *^  ^^'  jcprokut^  under  tha 

Et  dift  que  s-il  cuffent  o  cite  telz  vinji  e        1^2  ^.^  ^^V.^"^^  "*^"^'r 
i-ois^  .  *  which  never  cxifted  but  as  an  axmorial 

II  nous  eu/Tcnt fct  un  jiu  SARRAzroKOis.         *«^^'«|.  G  i 
'  ^.founde.  ■  Syria. 

X  2  Over 
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Over  the  haven  of  Acres  fers 

Was  faftened  to  two  pyllers 

That  no  ftiyppe  fliolde  in  wynne  ^. — 

Therfore  feven  yers  and  more 

All  cryften  kyhges  laye  thore 

And  with  hongre  fuffre  paync 

For  lettyng  of  that  fame  chayne. 

Whan  kyng  Rycharde  herde  that  tydinge 

For  joye  his  herte  bigan  to  fprynge,. 

A  fwyftc  ftrong  galey  he  toke. 

I'rencbemere  ',  fo  faith  the  boke. — 

The  galey  yedc  as  fwift 

As  ony  fowle  by  the  lyfte  ^, 

And  kynge  Rycharde  that  was  fo  goode^ 

With  his  axe  afore  the  ihippe  ftoode 

And  whan  he  cam  to  the  chayne, 

With  his  axe  he  fmote  it  a  twayne  \ 

That  all  the  barons  verament 

Sayd  it  was  a  noble  djpnt. 

An  for  joye  of  that  dede 

The  cuppes  fafte  aboute  yede  % 

With  good  wyne,  pyment  and  clare,^ 

And  failed  towards  Acrys  city^ 

Kynge  Rycharde  out  of  his  galye 

Let  cafte  wilde  fire  into  the  ikyq. 

His  trompettes  yede  in  his  galye 

Men  might  here  it  to  the  fkye, 

Trompettes,  home,  and  fhalmys  V 

The  fea  burnt  al  of  fyre  grekys  *• 

"*  So   Fabyan  of   Rofamond^s  bower,  ^r  A  bird  on- wing. 

**  that  no  creature,  man  or  woman,  myght  *  In  two.    Thus  Rob»  de  Bnmne  fitjrs^ 

**  nvynni  to  her."  i.  e.  go  in,  by  contrac-  '*  he  fbndred  the  Sarazyoi  otuynn^.''  p. 

Mon,  fFin,  Chron.  vol.  i.  p.  320.  col.  u  574.    He  forced  the  Saracena  into  fw^ 

edit.  1533.  fartiif. 

*  Rob.  Bran.  Chron.  p.  170.  •  Went. 

The   kynge's   owne   gakie   be   cald   it  ^  Shawms. 

T}[eMdkimtri.  <  Sign.  G«  iii» 

This 
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The  fyre  grekysy  or  Grecian  fire,  feems  to  be  a  .compofi- 
tion  belonging  to  the  Arabian  chemiftry.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  hiftorians,  and  was  very  much 
ufed  in  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  both  by  fea  and  land.  It 
was  a  fort  of  wild-fire,  faid  to  be  inextinguifhable  by  water^ 
and  chiefly  ufed  for  burning  (hips,  againft  which  it  was 
thrown  in  pots  or  phials  by  the  hand.  In  land  engagemenjts 
it  feems  to  have  been  difcharged  by  machines  conflrufled  on 
purpofe.  The  oriental  Greeks  pretended  that  this  artificial 
fire  was  invented  by  Callinicus,  an  architeft  of  Helio- 
poKs,  under  Conflantinci  and  that  Conflantine  prohi- 
bited them  from  communicating  the  manner  of  making 
it  to  any  foreign  people.  It  was  however  in  common  ufe 
among  the  nations  confederated  by  the  Byzantines :  and 
Anna  Commena  has  given  an  account  of  it's  ingredients  \ 
which  were  bitumen,  fulphui ,  and  naptha.  It  is  called  feu 
gregois  in  the  French  chronicles  and  romances.  Our  minftrell^ 
I  believe,  is  .Angular  in  faying  that  Richard  fcattered  this 
fire  on  Saladin's  fhips  :  many  monkifh  hiflorians  of  the  holy 
war,  in  defcribing  the  fiege  of  Aeon,  relate  that  it  was  em- 
ployed on  that  occafion,  and  many  others,  by  the  Saracens, 
againfl  the  Chriflians  *.  Procopius>  in  his  hiflory  of  the 
Goths,  calls  it  Medea's  Oil,  as  if  it  had  been  a  prepa;:ation. 
ufed  in  the  forceries  of  that  enchantrefs  ^ 

The  quantity  of  huge  battering  lam^  and  other  military 
cngines>  now  unknown,  which  Richard  was  faid  to  have 
tranfported  inta  the  holy  land,  was  prodigious.  The  names^ 
of  fome  of  tlj^tm  are  given  in  another  part  of  this  romance  \ 

V 

*  See  DuCangCy.  Not.  ad  Joinvil.  p.  71.  Among  theft  were  the  Matemffon  and  the- 

And  Gl.  Lat.  V.  Ignis  Caucus.  Robynet.  Sien.  N.  iii.  The  former  of  thefe- 

^  See  more  particttlarly  Chran.    Rob.  is  thus  defcnbed.  Sign.  £.  iiii. 

Bran  p.  170.  And  Benedia.  Abb.  p.  652.  j  ^^^  ^  ^^jj  i  ^derftonde 

And  Jomv.  Hift.  L.  p.  39.  46.  5*.  53.  j^  „^  of  tembre  of  Englonde 

°^;  72-  With  fyxe  ftages  filll  of  tourcUes 

<  T*lLi''_.  c    .V  Well  flourysfhed  with  comellcs,  &c. 

«  Twenty  pi^  gynnes  for  the  nones  ^ 

XLyngc  Richard  Tent  for  to  call  ftones,  &c.       Siee  Du  Cange  Not.  Joinv.  p.  68.  Mati^ 
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It  is  an  hiftorical  fafl,  that  Richard  was  killed  by  the  French 
from  the  (hot  of  an  arcubalift,  a  machine  which  he  often 
worked  fkilfully  with  his  own  hands :  and  Guillaume  le 
Briton,  a  Frenchman,  in  his  Latin  poem  called  Fhilippeis> 
introduces  Atropos  making  a  decree,  that  Richard  fhould 
4ie  by  no  other  means  than ,  by  a  wound  from  this  deftruc- 
tive  inftrument  -,  the  ufe  of  which,  after  it  had  been  inter- 
difted  by  the  pope  in  the  year  1 139,  he  revived,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fhewn  the  French  in  the  crufades  *• 

Gynnes  *  he  had  of  wonder  wyfe, 
Mangenelles  *  of  grete  quyentyfe  ^ 
Arblaft  bowe  mddc  with  gynne 
The  holy  land  therewith  to  wynne  3 
Over  all  other  utterly 
He  had  a  myle  '  of  grete  mayftry. 
In  the  myddes  of  a  ftiyppe  to  ftondc 
Suche  ne  fawe  they  never  in  no  londel 


GRYFFON  b  the  Terror  or  plague  of  the 
Greeks,  Da  Cange,  in  his  Gallo-Byzan- 
Xixit  hiftory^  mentions  a  caftle  of  this  name 
in  Peloponndus.  Benedid  (ays,  that  Ri- 
chard erc£ied  a  ftrong  caille,  which  ke 
called  Mate'gryjj'on^  #n  the  brow  of  ^a  fteep 
moantain  without  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
MeiEnain  Sicily.  Benedid.  Abb.  p.  021. 
cd.  Hearn.  fub  ann.  1190.  Rooert  de 
Brunne  mentions  this  engine  from  our  ro- 
maace.  Chron.  p.  1574 

The  romancer  it  fais  Richardc  did  make  a 

pelc. 
On  kallelie  wife  allwais  wrought  of  tie  ful 

wefc.-— * 
In  fchip  he  ded  it  Icde,  &c.  -----  - 

He  pele  from  that  dai  forward  he  cald  it 

Mate-grrffon^ 

Pele  is  a  houfc.     Archbi(hop  Turpin  mcn-^ 
tions  Charlemagne's  'W904i€h  cefiUs  at  ^e 
fiege  of  a  city  in  France,  cap  ix.    . 
^  Sec  Carpentier's  Suppl.  Du  Cange^ 


Lat.  Gl.  torn.  i.  p*434«    And  Du  Cange 
ftd  Ann.  Alex.  p.  357. 

^  Engines. 

*  Secfupr.  p.  157.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
Manga Nu My  MaugBneU^  was  not  known 
among  the  Roman  military  machines,  but 
exided  Rrft  in  Byzantine  Greek  }A»yyu909f 
a  circumftance  which  Icema  to  point  ont  its 
inventors,  at  leaft  to  (hew  that  it  belonged 
to  the  oriental  art  of  war.  It  occurs  often 
in  the  Byzantine  Tallies*  althoi^h  at  tho 
fame  time  it  was  perhaps  derived  from  the 
Latin  Mackina:  vet  the  Aomans  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ufed  in  their  wars  (o  formid- 
able and  complicated  an  engine,  as  this  is 
4efcribed  to  have  been  in  the  writers  of  the 
dark  ages.  It  was  the  caphat  machine  of 
the  wars  of  thofc  ages.     Uu  Cange  in  hia 

CONSTANTINOPOLIsCHRISTlANAmen* 

tions  a  vaft  edifice  at  Conflantinoj^e  in 
which  the  machines  of  war  were'  kept, 
p.  155. 
^  See  fupr.  p.  1 54^  *  Mill. 

Fouic 
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.Foure  faylcs  were  therto  all  newe 

Yelowe  and  grcne  rede  and  blewc^ 

With  canvas  i  layde  all  aboute 

Full  coftly  within  artd  withoute^ 

And  all  within  ful  of  fyre 

Of  torches  made  of  wexe  clere, 

Overth  wart  and  endlonge. 

With  fpryngelles  "»  of  fyre  they  dyde  honde-^ 

Grounde  they  neyther  come  ne  good^ 

But  robbed  as  thei  were  wood ; 

Out  of  their  eyen  cam  red  blode  ""  • 

Before  the  trough  one  ther  ilode 

That  all  in  blode  was  begone 

Such  another  was  never  none 

And  homes  he  had  upon  his  hede 

The  Sarafyns  of  hym  had  grete  drede  *. 


IJ9 


«  Efpringalles,  Pr.  engines.  Sec  Du 
Caoge,  Gl«L«t.SfriKOARDA,  Qvadrcl- 
Lvs.  And  Not.  Joinv.  p.  78.  Perhaps  Kc 
means  pelkts  of  tow  dipped  in  the  Grecian 
^TCf  which  fometimes  were  thrown  from  a 
fort  of  mortar.  Joinville  fays,  that  the 
Ofeek  lire  thrown  from  a  mortar  looked 
like  a  huge  dragon  flying  through  t^  air» 
and  that  at  mi£iight  the  flalhes  of  it  illu- 
minated the  chriitian  camp,  as  if  it  had 
been  broad  day.  When  Louis's  army  was 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Thanis  in 
Egypt,,  fays  the  fame,  curious  hiftorian,. 
about  the  year  1249,  they  ereded  two 
cJbats  chaNiLy  or  covered  galleries,  to  fhel- 
ter  their  workmen,  and  at  the  end  of  them 
two  ^{/r^iV,  or  vaft  moveaWe  wooden  towers, 
fill!  of  crofs-bow  men  who  kept  a  continual 
difcharge  on  the  oppoiite  (hare  Befides 
eighteen  other  new-invented  ei^iines- for 
throwine  fiones  and  bolts.  But  in.  ofle 
Might,  me  deluge  of  Greek  fire  cjeAed 
from  the  Saracen  camp  utterly  deiboyad 
thefe  enormous  jnachines.  This  was  a  com- 
mon difafter;  but  Joinville  fays,,  that  his 
pious  monarch  fometimes  averted  the  dan- 
ger, by  proibating  himfelf  on  the  ground. 


and  invoking  our  Saviour  with  the  appelhr- 
tion  ai  Beau  Sin,  p.  37*  39. 

"  This  device  is  thus  related  by  Robertr 
of  Brauiie,  cfaron.  p.  175*  I7^» 

Richard  als  faithe  did  raife  his  engyns 

The  Ii^lis  wer  than  biythes  Normans  and' 
.  Pctevyns : 

Iti  bamb  and  galeis  he  iet  myines  to  fi[0. 

The  iailes,  as  men  fais,  fom  were  olak. 
and  bio, 

Som  were  rede  and  grene,  the  wynde  abour 
chem  blewe.*— 

The  flenes  were  of  Rynes,  the  noyfe  dread- 
full  and  grete 

Jtafihded  the  Sarazins,  as  leven  the  fyre 
out  fchete. 

The  noyfe  was  unride,  &c. 

^jr««  is  the  river  Rhine,,  whoie  fhores  or 
bottom  fttpplied  the  ilones  ihot  from  their 
military  engines.  The  Normans,  a  bar- 
barous peet>le,  appear  00  have  ufed  ma- 
dunes  of  immenie  and  ^vtry  artificial  con* 
ih-udUon  at  the  ii<ge  of  Paris  in  885.  See- 
the laft  note.  And  Vit.  Saladin.  per  Schul- 
tens,  p.  135.  141.  167,  &c^ 
•  Sign,  tit  fupr. 

Ther 


\ 
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The  laft  circumflance  recalls  a  fiend-like  appearance 
drawn  by  Shakefpeare ;  in  which,  exclufive  of  the  applica* 
tion,  he  has  converted  ideas  of  deformity  into  the  true  fub- 
lime,  and  rendered  an  image  terrible,  which  in  other  hands 
would  have  probably  been  ridiculous. 

. —  Methought  his  eyes 

Were  two  full  moons,  he  had  a  thoufand  nofes, 
Horns  whelk'd  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged  fea. 
It  was  fome  fiend  '. 

At  the  touch  of  this  powerful  magician,  to  fpeak  in  Milton's 
language,  "  The  griefly  terror  grows  tenfold  more  dreadful 
<*  and  deform."    ' 

The  moving  caftles  defcribed  by  our  minftrell,  which  feem 
to  be  fo  many  fabrics  of  romance,  but  are  founded  in  real 
hiftory,  afforded  fuitable  materials  for  poets  who  deal  in  the 
marvellous.  Accordingly  they  could  not  efcape  the  fabling 
genius  of  Taflb,  who  has  made  them  inftruments  of  en- 
chantment, and  accommodated  them,  with  great  propnety, 
to  the  operations  of  infernal  fpirits. 

At  the  fiege  of  Babylon,  the  foldan  Saladin  fends  king 
^Richard  a  horfe.    The  meffengcr  fays. 


cc 
cc 
cc 


Thou  fayft  thy  God  is  foil  of  myght : 

Wilt  thou  graunte  with  fpere  and  fhelde, 

To  detryve  the  ryght  in  the  felde, 
"  With  helme,  hauberke,  and  brondes  bryght. 

On  ftronge  ftedes  gode  and  lyght. 

Whether  ben  of  more  power, 

Thy  God  almight  or  Jupiter  ? 
"  And  he  fent  me  to  fay  this 

Yf  thou  wylt  have  an  hors  of  his, 


f  King  Lear,  iv.  vL 

"  la 


CC 

cc 
cc 


cc 
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In  all  the  londes  that  thou  haft  gone 

Suche  ne  tliou  faweft  never  none : 

Favell  of  Sypres,  ne  Lyard  of  Prys  \ 

Ben  not  at  ned  as  he  ys ; 

And  yf  thou  wylte,  this  fame  daye, 

He  fhall  be  braught  the  to  affaye." 
Rycharde  anfwered,  "  Thou  fayeft  well, 

Suche  an  horfe;  by  faynt  Myghell, 

I  wolde  have  to  ryde  upon. — 

Bydde  hym  fende  that  hors  to  me. 

And  I  (hall  affaye  what  they  be, 

Yf  he  be  trufti,  withoute  fayle, 

I  kepe  none  other  to  me  in  bataylc." 
The  meffengers  tho  home  wente, 
And  told  the  fowdan  in  prefente. 
That  Rycharde  in  the  field  wolde  come  hym  unto  : 
The  ryche  fowdan  bade  to  com  hym  unto 
A  noble  clerke  that  coulde  wel  conjoure. 
That  was  a  mayfter  nygromanfoure  ' : 
He  tommaunded,  as  I  you  telle, 
Thorugh  the  fende's  myght  of  helle. 
Two  ftrong  fendes  of  the  ayre 
In  lykenes  of  two  fledes  fayre 


cc 


cc 


cc 


a 
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•^  Horfes  belonging  to.  Richard,  "  Favcl 
**  of  CypniSj^  and  Lyard  of  Paris."  Ro- 
bert de  Bninne  mentions  one  of  theie 
horfesy  which  he  calU  Ph  a  n  v £ l .  Chron. 
p.  175. 

Sithen  at  Japhet  was  flayn  Phanubl  his 

ftede. 
The  Romans  telles  gret  pas  ther  of  his 

douhty  dedc. 

This  is  our  romance,  viz.  Sign.  Q^iii. 

To  hym  gadered  every  chone 
And  iiewe  Favell  under  hvm, 
Tho  was  Richard  wroth  and  grym. 

Vol.  I. 


This  was  at  the  fiem  of  Jafie,  as  it  is  here 
called.     Fa*vell  of  Cyprus  is  again  men*  ^ 
tioned.  Sign.  O.  ii. 

Favell  of  Cyprus  is  forth  fet 
And  in  the  fadell  he  hym  (ett* 

Robert  of  Brunne  fays  that  Saladin's  bro- 
ther lent  king  Richard  a  hprfe.  Chron.  p* 
194. 

* 

He  lent  to  king  Richard  a  ftede  forcurteiiie 
On  of  the  beft  reward  that  was  in  paemie. 


'  Necromancer. 


Both 
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Both  lyke  in  hewe  and  here> 
As  men  fayd  that  ther  were  : 
No  man  fawe  never  none  fyche 
That  was  one  was  a  mare  iliche. 
That  other  a  colte,  a  noble  ftede. 
Where  that  he  wer  in  ony  mede, 
(Were  the  knyght  •  never  (o  bolde,) 
Whan  the  mare  nye  *  wolde, 
(That  hym  fholde  holde  ayenft  his  wyllf,) 
But  fopne  he  wolde  go  her  tylle  % 
And  kneel  dowfie  and  fouke ''  his  daroe« 
Therewhyle  the  Tpwdan  with  fhame 
Sholdt  kypge  Rycb^rd  quelle. 
All  this  an  aungQll  gan  him  telle. 
That  to  hym  cam*  aboute  mydnyght, 
**  Awake>  he  fayd,  goddis  knyght : 
"  My  lorde  *  doth  the  tq  qivderftonde 
^'  That  the  ihal  com  on  hors  to  londe, 
Fayro  it  is,  of  body  ipyght, 
To  betray  the  if  the  fowdan  myght  j 
On  hym  t^.  ryde  hav^  thou  no  dred^ 
For  he  the  helpe  ihall  at  nede/' 


€€ 
€€ 
€€ 
€€ 


The  angel  then  gives  king  Richard  feveral  direiftions  about 
mavagioig  thi;^  infernal  horie,  aod  a  general  engagement 
enfuing,  between  the  Chriftian  and  Saracen  armies  ^, 

He  lepte  on  hors  whan  it  was  lyght  i 
Or  he  in  his  fadel  did  lepe 

•  His  rider.      '  Neigh.      ■  Go  to  hex;.        Again, 

*  Suck.  »  God. 

y  In,  wbich  tKe  Saracen  libe  e^tqxuied       Lyke  as  foowe  ly^Ui  on.  t^e  moootiaynes 
tv^^lve  milea  io,  Ici^gjlji,.  ai^  So  were  fiilfylled  bylles.2uid  playnea 

With,  hauberkes  bry^ht  and  liarney^  disre 
The  gronnde  myght  onnethe  be  ieoe  Of  trompettes  and  taoourere. 


For  Vryghc  armure  and  fperea  kene. 


Of 
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Of  many  thynges  he  toke  kepe.--^ 

His  men  brought  hem  that  he  bad, 

A  fquare  tree  of  fourty  fete, 

Before  his  fadell  dnone  he  it  fete 

Fafle  that  they  ihould  it  brafe,  6c€. 

Hymfelf  was  lichely  begone. 

From  the  crefte  ryght  to  the  tone  % 

,He  was  covered  wonderfly  welc 

All  whh  fplentes  of  good  ftele. 

And  ther  above  an  haubtfrke. 

A  fhafte  he  had  of  tnifty  werke. 

Upon  his  ihoulders  a  Ihelde  of  ftele^ 

With  the  lybardes  ''  painted  wele ;  * 

And  helmo^  he  had  of  ryche  entayle, 

Trufty  and  trewe  was  his  ventayle : 

Upon  his  crefte  a  dove  whyte 

Sygnyfycaunc  of  the  holy  fprite, 

Upon  a  crofs  the  dove  ftode 

Of  gold  iwrought  ryche  and  gode^ 

God  ^  hymfelf  Mary  and  JohoH 

As  he  was  done  the  rode  upon  ''• 

In  fygnyfycaunce  for  whom  he  faught^ 

The  fpere  hed  forgat  he  nauht, 

Upon  his  fhaft  he  wolde  it  have 

Goddis  name  theron  was  grave, 

Now  herken  what  othe  he  fware. 

Or  thay  to  the  battayle  went  there  : 
Yf  it  were  fo,  that  Rycharde  myght 
Slee  the  fowdan  in  felde  with  fyght» 

"  At  our  wylle  every chone 

^*  He  and  his  ihold  gone 

*  From  liead  to  foot,  an  old  fragment  cited  by  Hem^  GleC 

*  Leopards.  Rob.  Br.  p.  634. 

^  Out  Saviour.  Pyned  ander  Ponce  Pilat, 

"^  '*  As  he  died  upon  the  crofs.^'    So  in  "Doa  on  the  rod  after  tlut 

Y  2  In 
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In  to  the  cy te  of  Babylone ; 

And  the  kynge  of  Mafydoyne 
"  He  iholde  have  under  his  hondc; 

And  yf  the  fawdan  of  that  londe 

Myght  flee  Rycharde  in  the  feldc 
**  .With  fwerde  or  fpere  under  flielde, 
"  That  Cryften  men  fliolde  go 
"  Out  of  that  londe  for  ever  mo, 
"  And  the  Sarafyns  theyr  wyll  in  viroMe.** 
Quod  kynge  Rycharde,  "  Therto  I  holde, 
**  Therto  my  glove,  as  I  am  knyght." 
They  be  armyd  and  redy  dyght : 
Kynge  Rycharde  to  his  fadell  dydc  lepe, 
Certes,  who  that  wolde  take  kepe 
To  fe  that  fyght  it  were  fayre  ^ 
Ther  ftedes  ranne  with  grete  ayre  *, 
Al  fo  hard  as  thei  tnyght  dyre  *, 
After  theyr  fete  fprange  out  fyre  : 
Tabours  and  trompettes  gan  blowe  : 
Ther  men  myght  fe  in  a  throwe 
How  kynge  Rychard  that  noble  man 
Encountred  with  the  fowdan. 
The  chefe  was  tolde  of  Damas  ^ 
His  trufte  upon  his  mare  was, 
And  tharfor,  as  the  boke  us  telles  % 
Hys  crouper  henge  full  of  belles  \ 

'  Ire.  *  Dare  broidered,  or  gilded,  or  adorned  with  fflver^ 

'  I  do  not  nnderfbmd  this.    He  feems  to  *'  Atquc  in  pe^toralibus   campanulas 

mean  the  Soltan  of  Damas,  or  Damafcus.    >   **  infixas    magnum  emittentes  soni- 

SeeDuCange,  Joinv.  p.  87.  **  tum,  ad  gloriam  eonun  etdecorem." 

«  The  French  romance.  Hift .  lib/xxx.  cap.  8  5  .WicllfFe,  in  hisTa  i  a  - 

^  Antiently  no  perfon  feems  to   have  log  a.  inveighs  aeainft  the  priefts  for  their 

been  gallantly  equipped  dh  horfeback,  un-  *'  fair  hors,  and  jolly  and  gay  fadeles,  and 

Icfs  the  horfe's  bridle  or  fome  other  part  of  **  bridles  ringing  by  the  way.  Sec.    Lewis's 

the  furniture,  was  fluck  full  of  fmall  bells.  Wi  CKLiFFE,p.  l2I.    And  hence  Chaucer 

Vincent  of  Beauvais,  who  wrote  about  1 264,  may  be  ill  unrated,  who  thus  defcribes  the 

cenfures  this  piece  of  pride  in  the  knights  ftate  of  a  monk  on  horfeback.    FroK  Cant. 

templars.  They  have,  he  fays^  bridles  em*  v.  176. 

And 
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And  his  peytrell  *  and  hys  arfowne  ^ 

Thre  myle  men  myght  here  the  fowne. 

His  mare  nyghed,  his  belles  dyd  rynge. 

For  grete  pryde,  withoute  lefynge^ 

A  faucon  brode  *  in  honde  he  bare^ 

For  he  thoght  he  wolde  thare 

Have  flayne  Rycharde  with  treafowne 

Whan  his  colte  fholde  knele  downe 

As  a  colte  iholde  fouk  his  dame^ 

And  he  was  ware  of  that  fhame,. 

His  eres  °  with  waxe  were  flopped  fafte. 

Therefore  Rycharde  was  not  agafte. 

He  ftroke  the  ftede  that  under  hym  wente, 

And  gave  the  Sowdan  his  deth  with  a  dente : 

In  his  fhelde  verament 

Was  paynted  a  ferpent, 

Wyth  the  fpere  that  Rycharde  helde 

He  bare  hym  thorugh  under  hys  fhelde, 

Non  of  hys  armure  myght  hym  lafte, 

Brydell  and  peytrell  al  to  brafte, 

Hys  gyrthes  and  hys  fteropes  alio 

Hys  mare  to  grounde  wente  tho  5 

Maugre  her  heed,  he;  made  her  feche 

The  grounde,  withoute  more  fpeche, 

Hys  feete  towarde  the  fyrmament, 

Bihynde  hym  the  fpere  outwent 

Ther  he  fell  dede  on  the  grene, 

Rycharde  fmote  the  fende  with  fpores  ■  kene, 

And  when  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridell  About  the  payntrbll  fioode  the  fbme 

here  ful  hie. 

GiNCLiNG  in  a  whiftling  wind  as  dere,  k  The  faddle-bow.  "  Jrcenarium  txtttk^ 

And  eke  as  lowdc,  as  doth  the  chapcU  bell.  «c  cellatum  cum  argcnto,"  occurs  in  the 

That  is,  becaufe  his  horfe's  bridle  or  trap-  wardrobe  rolls,  ab  an.  21  ad  an.  23  Edw. 

pings  were  fining  with  bells.  iii.  Membr.  xi.    This  word  is  not  in  Da 


*  The  breaH-pIate,  or  bread-band  of  a  ^^gf  or  his  fupplement. 

horfe.    Poitraly  Fr.  PeBoraU^  Lat.     Thus  »  F.  bird, 

Chaucer  of  the  Chanon  Ye  man's  h^rfe.  ^  Ears. 

Chan.  Yon.  FroL  v*  575.  Urr.  ■  Spurs. 


And 
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And  yn  the  name  of  the  holi  gooft 

He  dryveth  ynto  the  hethen  hooft, 

And  as  fone  as  he  was  come, 

Afonder  he  brake  the  fheltron  *, 

And  al  that  ever  afare  hym  ftode, 

Hors  and  man  to  the  grounde  yode, 

Twenti  fote  on  cither  fyde,  &c. 

Whan  the  kyng  of  Fratrnce  and  hys  men  wyfte 

That  the  maftry  had  the  Cryften, 

They  waxed  bold,  and  gode  herte  toke 

Stedes  beftrode,  and  fhaftes  fhoke  **. 

Richard  arming  himfclf  is  a  curious  Gothic  piAure.  If 
is  certainly  a  genuine  pif^ure,  and  drawn  with  feme  fpirit ; 
as  is  the  fliock  of  the  two  necromantic  fteeds,  and  other 
parts  of  this  defcription.  The  combat  of  Richard  and  the 
Soldan,  on  the  erent  of  which  the  chriftian  army  got  pof- 
feffion  of  the  city  oi  Babylon^  is  probably  .the  Duel  of 
King  Richard,  paiated  on  the  waU  of  a  chamber  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Clarendon  '^.  The  Soldan  is  reprefented  as 
meeting  Richard  with  a  hawk  on  his  fift,  to  ihew  indif- 
ference, or  a  contempt  of  his  adverfary ;  and  that  he  came 
rather  prepared  for  the  chace,  than  the  combat.  Indeed  in 
the  feudal  times,  and  k)ng  afterwards,  no  gentleman  appeared 
on  horfeback,  unleis  going  to  battle,  without  a  hawk  on 
his  fift.  In  the  T^ape^ry  of  the  Norman  conquefiy  Harold  is 
exhibited  on  horfeback,  with  a  hawk  on  lus  fift,  and  his 
dogs  running  before  him,  going  oa  an  embafly  from  king 
Edward  the  Confeflbr  to  William   Duke  of  Normandy  '. 

*  Schihron.     I  believe  fohliiers  drawn  ^  Signat.  M.  ii.        ^^  See  fopr.  p-  1 14* 

up  in  a  circle.     Rob.  de  Brunne  ufes  it  in  '  The  hawk  on  the  Ififl  was  a  mark  of 

defcribing  the  battle  of  Fowkirke,  Chroo.  great  nobility.     We  ft^quentty  find  it, 

p.  305.  upon  antique  (eals  and  nuniatures*  attri- 

TV—  c^».,^.^.,  nx«*  iv-j  ^'A.       buted  to  pcrfons  of  both  fcxcs.     So  iacred 

Thar  Schbltron  fone  was  mad  with  .1.   l/\    a j    *u--.  :•..«-.  <u.u:j 

Ino-lis  that  wer  code  ^^      *         eftecmed,  that  it  was  forma* 

^  ^^  •  den  in  a  code  of  Charlemagne's  laws,  for 

Shad  vi  feparated^  any  one  to  give  his  hawk  or  his  fword  as 

part 
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^aiwr,  a  drum,  a  common  accompaniment  of  war,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  inftruments  of  martial  mufic  in  this 
battle  with  chara£^eriftical  propriety.     It  was  imported  into 
the  European  armies  from  the  Saracens  in  the  holy  war. 
The  word  is  conftantly  written  tabour,  not  tambour^  in  Join- 
ville's  History  op  Saint  Louis,  and  all  the  elder  French 
romances.    Joinville  ^defcribcs  a  fuperb  bark  or  galley  be- 
longing to  a  Saracen  chief,  which  he  fays  was  filled  with 
cymbals,  taboursy  and  Saracen  horns  \    Jean  d'  Orronville,  an 
old  French  chronicler  of  the  life  of  Louis  duke  of  Bourbon, 
relates,  that  the  king  of  France,  the  king  of  Thrafimerc, 
and  the  king  of  Bugie  landed  in  Africa,  according  to  their 
cuftom,  with  cymbals,  kettle  drums,  tabour s^^  and  whiftles  ". 
Babylon,  here  faid  to  be  befieged  by  king  Richard,  and  fo 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  romance  writers  and  the  chro- 
niclers of  the  cruiades,  is  Cairo  or  Bagdat.  Cairo  and  Bagdat, 
cities  of  recent   foundation,  were   perpetually  confounded 
with  Babylon,   which  had  been  deftroyed  many  centuries 
before,   and  was  fituated   at  a  confiderable   diftance   from 
either.     Not  the  leaft  enquiry  was  made  in  the  dark  ages 
concerning  the  true  fituation  of  places,  or  the  difpofition  of 
the  country  in  Faleftine,   althovigh  the  theatre  of  fo  im- 


part of  his  ran(bm.  *^  In  ccmfefitionem 
**  WirigiUi  volumus  ut  ea  denter  que  in  Ug$ 
"  continentur  except 0  accipitre  et  fpatha.'* 
Lifttkbcog.  Cod.  Leg.  AntLq.  p.  S95.  lit 
the  year  1337,  the  oiihop  of  Ely  excom- 
municated certain  perfons  for  ftealing  a 
hawk,  fitting  on  her  perch,  in  the  cloifters 
of  the  abbey  of  Bermondfey  in  Southwark. 
This  piece  of  facrilege»  indeed^  was  com- 
mitted daring  fervice-txme  in  the  choir: 
and  the  hawk  was  the  property  of  the 
bifhop.  Regifb*.  Adami  Orleton»  Epifc. 
Winton.  fol.  56.  b.  In  Archiv.  Win  ton. 
In  DoMESDBi-BOOK,  a  Hawk's  Airy, 
Aira  Accipitrisy  is  fometimes  returned 
among  the  moft  valuable  articles  of  pro* 
pcrty. 


•  HiAoir.  de  S.  Loys,  p  30.  The  ori- 
ginal has  '^  Cors  Sarazinois."  See  alfo 
p.  52.  56.  And  Da  Gangers  Notes,  p.  61. 

<  I  cannat  find  Glais^  thie  woiii  chat  fol- 
lows, in  the  French  didionaries.  Bat  p^* 
haps  it  anfwers  to  our  old  ^nglifh  Glee,  See 
Du  Cange,  GI.  Lat.  V.  Classicum. 

"^  Cap.  76.  NacairtSf  is  here  the  word 
for  kettle>drums.  See  Du  Cange,  ubi  fupr. 
p.  59.  Who  alfo  from  an  old  roll  de  la 
chamhre  des  Comptbs  de  Paris  recites^ 
among  the  houfhold  muficians  of  a  French 
nobleman,  •*  Meneftrel  du  CorSarazinois^^* 
ib.  p.  60.  This  inflrument  is  not  uncom*- 
mon  in  the  French  romances.   . 


portant 
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portant  a  war  j  and  to  this  negleft  were  owing,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  fignal  defeats  and  calamitous  diftrelTes  of  the 
chriftian  adventurers,  wHofe  numerous  armies,  deftitute  of 
information,  and  cut  off  from  every  refource,  perifhed  amidft 
unknown  mountains,  and  imprafticable  waftes.  Geography 
at  this  time  had  been  but  little  cultivated.  It  had  been 
ftudied  only  from  the  antients :  as  if  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  political  ftate  of  nations,  had  not,  finte  the  time  of 
thofe  writers,  undergone  any  changes  or  revolutions. 

So  formidable  a  champion  was  king  Richard  againft  the 
infidels,  and  fo  terrible  the  remembrance  of  his  valour  in 
the  holy  war,  that  the  Saracens  and  Turks  ufed  to  quiet 
their  froward  children  only  by  repeating  his  name.  Join- 
ville  is  the  only  writer  who  records  this  anecdote.  He 
adds  another  of  the  fame  fort.  When  the  Saracens  were 
riding,  and  their  horfes  ftarted  at  any  unufual  obje6l,  "  iis 
"  difoient  a  leurs  chevaulx  en  les  picquent  de  V  efperon,  et 
"  cuides  tu  que  ce  foit  le  Roy  Richart  '^  ?"  It  is  extraordi- 
nary, that  thefe  circumftances  fhould  have  efcaped  Malmef* 
bury,  Matthew  Paris,  Benedift,  Langtoft,  and  the  reft  of 
our  old  hiftorians,  who  have  exaggerated  the  chara£ler  of 
this  redoubted  hero,  by  relating  many  particulars  more 
likely  to  be  fabulous^  and  certainly  lefs  expreflive  of  his 
prowefs. 

^  Hift.  de  S.  Loyis,  p.  i6.  104.    Who       of  the  holy  war.  See  Da  Cange's  Notes, 
had  it  fxom  a  French  manufcript  chronicle       p.  45. 
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V. 


THE  romance  of  Sik  Guy#  which  is  enumerated  by 
Chaucer  among  the  "  Romances  of  Pris^"  aiFords  the 
following  fiction,  not  uncommou  indeed  in  pieces  of  this 
fort>  concerning  the  redemption  of  a  knight  from  a  long 
captivity,  whofe  priibn  was  ioAccefiiblej  unknown,  and 
enchanted  \    His  nao^  is  Amis  .of  the  Mountain* 

Here  befyde  an  Elfifli  kftyhte  * 

Has  taken  my  lorde  in  fyghte. 

And  hath  him  ledde  with  him  away 

In  the  Fayry  %  Syr,  permafay. 

Was  Amis,  quoth  Heraude,  your  hulbond  ? 

A  doughty er  knygte  was  none  in  londe. 

Then  tolde  Heraude  to  Raynborne, 

How  he  loved  his  father  Guyon : 

Then  fayd  Raynburne,  for  thy  fake. 

To  morrow  I  fliall  the  way  take. 

And  nevermore  come  agayne, 

Tyll  I  bring  Amys  of  the  Mountayne, 


*  The  Romance  of  Sir  Guy  Is  a  confi- 
derable  volume  in  quarto.  My  edition  is 
without  date,  "  Imprinted  at  London  in 
"  Lothburye  by  Wyllyam  Copland."  with 
rude  WDOdoR  cuts.  It  nint  to  Sign.  S.  ii. 
It  fecms  to  be  older  than  the  Sfuyr  of  hiAfi 
degree^  in  which  it  is  quoted.  Sign.  a.  iii. 

Or  els  fo  bolde  in  chivalrie 

As  was  fyr  Gawayne  or  fyr-Gi^. 

The  two  beil  manufcripts  of  this  romance 
ate  at  Cambridge,  MSS.  Bibl.  Pttbl.  Mon 
690.  33.  And  MSS.  Coll.  Caii,  A.  8. 
^  In  Chaucer's  Tale  of  the  Cbmnon  Yt- 

Vol.  L 


man^  chemiflry  is  termed  an  Elfish  art, 
th.it  is,  taught  or  conduded  by  Spirits. 
This  is*  an  Arabian  idea.  Chan.  Yem.  T. 
p.  122.  V.  ']']%.  Urry's  edit. 

Whan  we  be  ther  as  we  fhall  exercife 
Our,ELVisHB  craft. 

Ag^D,  ibid.  V.  ^^i* 

TlMttgh  he  fit  at  Us  boke  both  daie  and 

night. 
In  leming  of  this  elvish  nice  lore. 

«  ««  Into  the  land  of  Fairy,    into  the 
*•  region  of  Spirits." 

^  Raynborne 
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Raynborne  rofe  on  the  morrow  erly, 
And  armed  hym  full  richely. — 
Raynborne  rode  tyll  it  was  noone, 
Tyll  he  came  to  a  rocke  of  ftone ; 
Ther  he  founde  a  ftrong  gate^ 
He  bliffed  hym,  and  rode  in  thereat* 
He  rode  half  a  myle  the  waie. 
He  faw  no  light  that  came  of  dale, 
Then  cam  he  to  a  watir  brode. 
Never  man  ovir  fuche  a  one  rode. 
Within  he  fawe  a  place  greene 

Suche  one  had  he  never  erft  feene 

Within  that  place  there  was  a  pallalce,^ 
Clofed  with  walles  of  heatheneiTe  ' : 
The  walles  thereof  were  of  criftall. 
And  the  fommers  of  coralL 
Raynborne  had  grete  dout  to  pafTe, 
The  watir  fo  depe  and  brode  was : 
And  at  the  lafte  his  fteede  leepe 
Into  the  brode  watir  deepe* 
Thyrty  fadom  he  fanke  adowne, 
Then  cleped  *  he  to  god  Raynborne. 
God  hym  help,  his  fteede  was  goode. 
And  bure  hym  ovir  that  hydious  floode. 
To  the  pallaice  he  yode '  anone, 
And  lyghted  downe  of  his  fteede  full  foonc- 


^  «<  Walls  buih  hy  the  Pi^gaoa  or  Sam*  ^jr  Bevp  of  Hamptoun.  Sigm  fa.  iii. 

'**  ccns.  Walls  bailt  by  magic."  Chancer,  rr-^^     e      y  n.*                     1 1  «> 

in  a  verfc  taken  from  Syr  B%vys.  [Sign  a-  ^""^  ^^""^  ^*?P^?  T?  """^  ^^ 

ii.]  fays  that  his  knight  had  tmveBei  ^^  P^^°^^«  ^'^^  ^^  i^etheneje. 

As  well  in  Chri^ftendran  as  ia  Het«vcs&.  .  ^^^^  ^S°-  C.L       ' 

Prol.  p.  2.  V.  49.  And  ia  ^t  Eglamour  ^  '^^^  ^^^  ^cde  withouten  iefTe 

jiriojsy  Sign.  £.  ii.  That  Bevys  dyd  in  betbat/fj/i* 


Eglamour  fayd  to  liym  yeys,  «  Called* 

I  sjsi  come  xmt  cf  u nvHzvzt^  '  Went. 


Through 
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Through  many  a  chamber  yede  Raynborne, 

A  knyghte  he  found  in  dongeon. 

Raynborne  gretc  hym  as  a  knyght  courtoife,. 

Who  oweth,  he  faid,  this  fayrc  pallaice  ? 

That  knyght  anfwered  hym>  yt  is  noght. 

He  oweth  it  that  me  hither  broght. 

Thou  art,  quod  Raynbume,  in  feeble  plight^ 

Tell  me  thy  name,  he  fayd,  fyr  knight : 

That  knyghte  fayd  to  hym  agayne, 

My  name  is  * Amys  of  the  Mountayne. 

The  lord  is  an  Elvifh  man 

That  me  into  thys  pryfon  wan. 

Arte  thou  Amys,  than  fayde  Raynborne, 

Of  the  Mouhtaynes  the  bold  barrone  ? 

In  grete  perill  I  have  gone, 

To  fekc  thee  in  this  rocke  of  ftone. 

But  blifTed  be  God  now  have  I  thee 

Thou  (halt  go  home  with  me. 

Let  be,  fayd  Amys  of  the  Mountayne, 

Great  wonder  I  have  of  thee  certayne ; 

How  that  thou  hythur  wan ; 

For  fyth  this  world  fyrft  began 

No  man  hyther  come  ne  myghte, 

Without  leave  of  the  Elvifh  knyghte. 

Me  with  thee  thou  mayeft  not  lede,  &c.  * 

Afterwards,  the  Knight  of  the  Mountain  direfts  Raynburnc 
to  find  a  wonderful  fword  which  hung  in  the  hall  of  the 
palace.  With  this  weapon  Raynburne  attacks  and  conquers 
the  Elvifh  knight  j  who  buys  his  life,  on  condition  of  con- 
ducting his  conqueror  over  the  perillous  ford,  or  lake,  above 
defcribed,  and  of  delivering  all  the  captives  confined  in  his 
fecret  and  impregnable  dungeon. 

t  Sign.  K  k.  iiL  fcq. 

Z  2  Guyon's 
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Guyon's  expedition  into  the  Soldan's  cftmp,  an  idea  fur- 
nifhed  by  the  crufadea,  ia  drawn  with  great  itr«nsth  and 
fimplicity.  • 

Guy  afked  his  armes  anone, 
Hofen  of  yron  Guy  did  upon  : 
In  hys  hawberke  Guy  hym  clad. 
He  drad  no  ftroke  whyle  he  it  had» 
Upon  hys  head  hys  helme  he  caft, 
And  hafted  hym  to  ryde  full  faft. 
A  fyrcle  ^  of  gold  thereon  lloode;, 
The  emperarour  had  none  fo  goode ; 
Aboute  the  fyrcle  for  the  nones 
Were  fett  many  precyous  ftoncs. 
Above  he  had  a  coate  armour  wyde  j 
Hys  fword  he  toke  by  hys  fyde : 
And  lept  upon  his  ftede  anone, 
Styrrope  with  foote  touched  he  none. 
Guy  rode  forth  without  bofte, 
Alone  to  the  Soudan^s  hofte  : 
Guy  faw  all  that  countrie 
Full  of  tentes  and  pavylyons  bee : 
On  the  pavylyon  of  the  Soudone 
Stoode  a  carbuncle-ftone : 
Guy  wift  therebie  it  was  the  Soudones 
And  drew  hym  thyther  for  the  nones, 
Alt  the  meete  ^  he  founde  the  SaudQne> 
And  hys  barroni  everychone. 
And  tenne  kynges  aboute  hym. 
All  they  were  (tout  and  grymme : 
Guy  rode  forth)  and  fpake  no  worde, 
TjU  he  cam  to  thq  Soudan's  borde  ^ ; 

^  Circle.  *  At  dinner.  ««  h^on  the  ^onfthovlm  alt  nations.**  ftol. 

^  Table.     Chaucer,  Sq.  T.  105.  .    52.     The  term  of  chivalry,  to  hegin  the 

And  «p  he  ridcth  to  the  hie  bonte.  ^'^  «  ^.^YX'  IrTo'^lXt 

Chancer  %8  that  his  knight  had  often       p.  xv.  "  the  earl  of  Sony  tigcH  the  hordt 
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He  ne  rottght '  with  whpm  )i«  mem, 

"  God's  wrfe  h»ve  tbw  *»i  thynu 

*«  And  tho  that  leve  "  on  Apoline." 

Than  %d  thfi  Sowteoi  **  Wh»t  9Xt  tbou 
"  Th»t  <hus  prow<Ui«  fpeakcft  now  i  . 
*'  Yet  found  I  Bfvfir  miin  certiyne 
«  That  fuahe  worded  dwrft  bw  fnyne." 
Guy  fayd,  "  So  God  me  fave  ffom  hf U. 
"  My  ryght  nam  I  QmH  tk^  t^JL 

«  Guy  of  Wjffwhfkfi  ray  n^soti  is^."-  > 

Th^n  fayd  the  Si^wdun  ywia, 

"  Arte  thoij  the  b^Me  knyght  Cttyw» 

"  Th^t  art  here  in  my  pavylycm  ? 

"  Thou  ttiicft  my  oofyw  CoWren 

**  Of  aU  Stfftfyni  the:  bokkil  num,  ^c. ' 


W 


**  in  prefence :  the  earl  of  Arundel  wiilhod 
**  widi  hini»  and  fatt  both  at  the  £rft  mdlb. 
**  .  ,  n  Began  the  horde  at  th^  diwkvi's 
*'  end.'*  i.  e.  fat  at  the  Ji^d  of  that  |able 
which  was  at  the  end  of  the  chamber. 
This  was  at  Windfor,  A«D.  1519,  %i 
Sjr  Eglamour  of  Artoys^  we  have  to  higin 
tho  de/t^  which  is  the  fame  thing. 

Lordes  in  halle  wer  Ibtts 

And  waytes  blewe  tQ  the  n|ete«-<^ 

The  two  knyghtes  the  defe  hegan. 

Sign.  D.  iii.  See  Chaucer,  Sqa.  T.  99. 
And  Kn.  T.  2002.  In  g  ce)ebnti9n  cf 
the  feaft  of  Chnftmas  at  Grceqwigh,  in 
the  year  14889  we  have»  **  The  due  of 
'*  Bedeford  hegaane  the  tahk  Q9  t^e  rig^it 
**  fide  of  the  hall,  and  next  uptoo  l\ynv 
**  was  the  lorde  Dawbenejff,  Jbe.'^  'Dial? 
is.  He /ate  at  the  head  of  the  teihU.  L^land^ 
Coll.  iii.  237.  edit.  1770.  To  begin  the 
hourd  is  to  begin  the  tournament^  L^idgaMy 
Chron.  Troy,  B.  ii.  cb,  i^i. 

The  grete  jnfles,  hordes^  or  tournay. 

FwiN  iMff  take  Mca^CNi  locoinf^  Kearneys 
explanation  of  the  word  Bourder  in  BnMM'r ' 
Chron.  p.  204. 


A  koygt  a  BOUR90VR  kipt  Richard  hade 
A  douty  man  in  fioure  ms  name   was 

M»rlmirf 

Boil  a  II  o  V  |t ,  fays  HeamB»  yJoarder,  pen« 
fipficr.  But  the  trvr  W^efninj  is,  a  ^ag^  an 
arch  fellow,  for  he  is  here  introduced  put- 
ting a  jqk.eQQthf9  fciog  of  Pi<wce.  BOURDE 
is/C/^a  fri(i%  frofn  the  French*  See  above, 
p.  70.  Chanc.  Gam.  1974.  and  Non.  Urr. 
^f94«  Xi|y|^¥nt  WV^Hoys  a  favoorite 
in  the  court  of  £n^nd  who  could  procure 
any  grant  fVom  me  king  hurdando.  Du 
C^»«e,  N^fr.  JdiiiVr  p.  11$:  Who  adds, 
**  De  la  vient  Ic  mot  dp  Bptrdeurs  qui  ef- 
<<  ioient  «e»  farceurs  ou  phufentins  qui  di- 
'*  ver^iflpient  le»  Pn«fe)  p^p-  le  recit  det 
''  fables  et  des  hiitoiros  des  Romans. 
**  Aiimnis  eftiiment  qae.ce  m«t  vient  des  be^ 
*<  hovrdx  Qvi  eft^t  une  t^fcce  des  Tour- 
•*  nois.''  Sec  alfo  DifT.  Joinv.  p.  174. 

^  Cand*   vataed.  Chanc^t  Rom.   R. 
I  ne  rought  of  deth  ne  of  life. 

« 

■  Thofe  who  jbcljevc* 
•  Sign.  CLiii. 


» 


I  will 
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I  will  add  Guy's  combat  with  the  Ddnifh  giant  Colbrond,. 
as  it  is  touched  with  great  fpirit,  ahd  may  ferve  to  illuftratc 
fome  preceding  hints  concerning  this  part  rf  oiir  hero's 
hiftory. 

Then  came  Colbronde  forthe  anone, 

On  foote,  for  horfe  could  bare  hym  none. 

For  when  he  was  in  armure  dight 

Power  horfe  ne  bare  hym  might, 

A  man  had  ynough  to  done 

To  here  hym  hys  wepon. 

Then  Guy  rode  to  Colbronde, 

On  hys  ftede  ful  wele  rCnnede  ^  : 

Colbrtmde  fmote  Guy  in  the  fielde 

In  the  middcft  of  Syr  Guyes  fheldei 

Through  Guyes  hawberk  that  ftroke  Went 

Aiid  for  no  maner  thyng  it  withfbent  %    ' 

In  two  yt  (hare  "*  Guyes  ftedes  body 

And  fell  to  ground  haftily.  '' 

Guy  upftert  as  an  eger  lyoune. 

And  drue  hys  gode  fworde  browne : 

To  Colbronde  he  let  it  flye. 

But  he  might  not  reche  fo  hye. 

On  hys  fhoulder  the  ftroke  fell  downe 

Through  all  hys  armure  fliare  Guy  on '. 

Into  the  bodie  a  wounde  untyde 

That  the  red  blude  gan  oute  glyde. 

Colbronde  was  wroth  of  that  rap. 

He  thought  to  give  Guy  a  knap. 

He  fmote  Guy  on  the  helme  biryght 

That  out  fprang  the  fyre  lyght. 

Guy  fmote  Colbronde  agayne,. 

Through  ihielde  and  armure  certayne. 

*  Rmmmg.  '  <'  Guy  cut  diroo|^  all  dtf  simfi  tr> 

p  «  Nothing  cotld  fiop  it.**  '<  neiir/' 

^  DiVided. 

He 
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'He  made  his  fWer4e  for  toglydc 
Into  his  bodie  a  wound  ryht  wyde. 

86  fmart  came  Guyes  bronde 

^That  it  brafte  in  hys  bond. 

The  romance  of  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree,  who  loved 
the  king's  daughter  of  Hungary  \  is  alluded  to  by  Chaucer 
in  tbe  Rime  of  Sir  Tofas  \  The  princefs  is  thus  reprefented 
in  her  clofet,  adorned  with  painted  glafs,  lijdening  to  the 
Scjuire's  complaint  \ 

That  ladi  herde  hys  moumyng  alle, 
Ryght  undir  the  chambre  walk :  . 
,  Jn  her  oryall''  there  (he  was, 

Clofyd  well  with  royall  glas, 
PulfyUyd  yt  was  with  ymagcry. 
Every  windowe  by  and  by 
On  eche  fyde  had  ther  a  gynnc, 
Sperde  *  with  manie  a  dyvers  pynne« 
Anone  that  ladie  fayre  and  fre 
Undyd  a  pynne  of  yvere. 
And  wyd  the  wyndowes  flie  open  fetj^ 
The  funne  Ihonne  yn  at  hir  clofet,, 
In  that  arbre  fayre  and  gaye  . 
She  fawe  where  that  f<juyre  lay,  &c^ 


**  It  contains  tliirty-eiglit  pages  in  quarto. 
■**  Imprinted  at  London  by  me  Wvllyiun 
^'  Copland."  I  iiave  ncver.reenitin.mA- 
Auicript* 

'  See  OI>rervatiQn$  on  the  Fairy  Qiieem 
i  5.  iy.  p.  i3j^ 

**  Sign.  a.iiL 

^  An  Oriel  ftem$  to  liave  been  a  secefs 
in  a  chamber,  or  ball,  formed  by  the.  pcD- 
je^on  of  a  fpacious  bow-window  from  top- 
to  bottom.  Rot.  Pip.  an,  4$.  Hen.  iti. 
£A.  D.  1234.]  '<  £t  in  qoadam  cs^pella 
*'  pulcbra  ei  decenti  iudenda  ad  caput 


*'  Qrioll  camerexegis  in  caSro  Hereferdje,, 
**  de  longitudine  xx  pedum***  Tbk  Oriel 
I  was  at  me  end  of  the  king's  chamber^ 
.from  which  the  new  chapel  was  to  begia. 
Again,  in  the  caftle  of  Kenilworth.  Rot. 
Pip.  an  19.  Hen.  iii.  FA.  D.  1*35.]  "  Et 
^'  in  tmo  magno  Oiiollo  pukhro  -et  com- 
^*  petenti»  ante  oilinm  ma^e  camere  regis 
-**  in  caftro  de  Kenil worth  fadendo^  v^L 
'*  xvi/.  IV  d,  per  Brer-  x^gis*** 

^  Clofed,  fhut.  In  P;  Plowman^  of  a 
Ixlind  man..  **  un^urrjd  hit  <xjie^"  i..  e«. 
opened  his  eyes. 

I  am 
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I  am  perfuaded  to  trtofcribc  ^e  ft^awiiig  pa(&q;e,  bccaufe 
it  delineates  in  Htcly  cokmtt  the  ftfhiioiitble  divcdions  and 
ufages  of  antient  timet.  Tbe  king  of  Hungary  endeavours 
to  comfort  his  daughter  with  tl»efe  proraifeB,  after  fhe  had 
fallen  into  a  deep  and  incurable  melancholy  from  the  fup- 
pofod  loft  of  hier  paramour. 

To  moro w  ye  fliall  yn  huntyng  fare ; 
•   And  ycde,  my  doughter,  yn  a  chare, 
Yt  ftial  be  coVerd  wyth  velvette  reede 
And  clothes  of  fyne  golde  al  about  your  heede. 
With  damalke  whyte  and  afure  blewe 
Well  dyaperd  ^  'with  lyllyes  newe : 


r  Embitndered,  Diverfified.  Chancer  of 
a  bow,  Rom.  R.  v.  934.. 

And  It  was  punted  wel  asMJ  Amttttt' 
And  ore  al  dUprai^  and  written,  ice. 

Thwitten  is,  twifttdf  <wreaiM*  The  fel- 
lowing  inftance  from  Chaucer  is  more  to 
our  purpofe.    Knight's  Tate.  v.  2-160* 

Upon  a'ftcde  bay,  trappid  in  ttlA, 
Coverid  with  dodi  of  gold  diafrid  weku 

This  term,  which  is  partly,  heraldic,  oc- 
curs in  the  Provifor'-s  tDlh  t)f  the  Qteat- 
wardrobe,  containing  deliver tes  for  fiimiih*- 
ing  rich  habiliments,  at  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments, and  other  ceremonies.  ^  £t  ad 
'*  faciendum  tria  hzmefia  pro  Rege,  quo- 
'*  rum  duo  de  velvetto  albO  operato  cum 
'*  garteriis  de  blu  et  diajpresc  per  totam 
'*  campedinem  oom  wodehouies."  'Ex 
Comp.  I.  Coke  clcrid,  ProvifOr.  Magn. 
tjarderdb.  ab  ann.  xxi.  Edw.  iii.  de  23 
merabranis.  ad  Sinn,  xxiii.  metnb.  )r.  I 
believe  it  properly  figniiScs  embtt)idcfing 
6n  a  rich  ground,  as  tlflbc,  doth  of  goM, 
Zee,  This  is  confirmed  by  Peactattn.  •*  Di  a- 
•'  pERiNcba  term  in  drawing,— It  cbicf- 
*'  ly  fcrvcth  to  counterfeit  cloth  of  gold, 
«*  filvcr,  damaflc,  bfancht  velvet,  tatttblct, 
'*  &c."  Compl.  Gent.  p.  345.  Anderfon, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  conjectures, 
that  Diaper  J  a  fpedes  of  printed  linen, 
took  it's  name  from  the  city  of  Yptes  in 


Flanders,  where  it  was  &xSt  made,  being 
originally  ddled  d*ipre.  Bilt  that  dty,  and 
oihors  IB  Flanders,  wia^  m>  lefs  &mous  for 
rich  manufaAures  of  ftufF ;  and  the  word  in 
qtwition  has  hdMt  pretniLans  to  fuch  a  de- 
rivation.   This  rUb  cloth  embroidered  'with 
raijed  wark  we   called  d^ipre^  and  from 
tkenee^M^;  and«>«)D  this,  or  any  work 
like  it,  was  called  to  diaper ^  from  whence 
the  partidple.     "Sattiti  if  Bruges,  another 
dty  of  iondeia,  vften  otcnrs  in  inven- 
tories of  mohaitic  veftments,  in  the  rdgn  of 
Henry  the  eighth :  and  the  dties  of  Arras 
and  Toun  are  celefaraied  fiir  their  tapeftry 
in  Speafer.    All  tkefe  cities,  and  others  in 
dieir  neighbourhood,  become  frmioas  for 
thia  Ibrt  df  workmanfliip  before   1200* 
The  Armaior  of  Edward  the  third,  who 
finifhes  all  the  coftly  apparatus  for  the 
ihews  above-mentioned,  confiiling,  among 
other  things,  of  variety  of  ihe  mloft  fump- 
tuDus  and  ornamented  embroideries  on  vel- 
vet, fatdn,  tWbe,  fcc.  is  John  of  Cblogh. 
Unlefs  it  be  Colonia  in  Italy.  Rotul.  pnc- 
did.  mtmb.  vtti.  memb.  xiii,  ''X^ase  omnia 
*'  ordinata  fuerunt  per  garderobarinm  coih- 
**  petentem,  de  precepto  ipfius  Regis :  et 
**  fefta  et  prata  -jpar  manus  hihis  3e  Co- 
**  Ionia,    Armatoris  ipfius  domini  noliri 
•*  Reris."     Johannes   de    Strawelbergh 
[Stramur^]  is  mentioned  as  hrvmdater  regis^ 
1.  e.  of  Richard  the  fccond,  in   Anftis, 
Ord.  Oart.  L  55.  See  alfo,  ti.  42.    I  will 
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Your  pomelles  fhalbe  ended  with  golde. 
Your  chaynes  enameled  many  a  folde« 
Your  mantell  of  ryche  degre 
Purple  palle  and  armyne  fre. 
Jennets  of  Spayne  that  ben  fo  wyght 
Trapped  to  the  ground  with  velvet  bryght. 
Ye  fliall  have  harpe,  fautry,  and  fonge, 
And  other  myrthes  you  amonge, 
Ye  fhal  have  rumney,  and  malefpine, 
Both  ypocraffe  and  vernage  wyne ; 
Mountrfefe  and  wyne  of  Greke, 
Both  algrade  and  defpice  eke ; 
Antioche  and  baftarde, 
Pyment  *  alfo,  and  garnarde  j 


add  a  paflkge  from  Cliaucer's  Wifi  of  Bath, 
V.  450. 

Of  cloth-making  fhe  had  fuch  a  haunt. 
She  paflid  them  of  Ifn  and  of  Gaunt. 

*\  Cloth  of  Gatmt,"  i.  e.  Ghbnt,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rofty  v.  574. 
Bragea  was  the  chief  mart  for  Indian  com- 
momtiesy  about  the  thirteenth  century.  Tn 
the  year  I3i8»  five  Venetian  galeafTes, 
laden  with  Indian  goods,  arrived  at  this 
city,  in  order  to  di^pofe  of  their  cargoes  at 
the  fair.  L.  Guic.  Defer,  di  Paefi  bafs.  p. 
174.  Silk  manufa6hires  were  introduced 
from  the  eaft  into  Italy,  before  11 30. 
Gianon.  Hift.  Napl.  xi.  7.  The  crufades 
much  improved  the  commerce  of  the  Ita^ 
lian  ftatcs  with  the  eall  in  this  article,  and 
produced  new  artificers  of  tlieir  own.  But 
to  recur  to  the  fnbjed  of  this  note.  Diaper 
occurs  among  the  rich  filks  and  ftufFs  in 
the  French  Roman  de  la  Roje^  where  it 
feems  to  fignify  Damajk,  v.  21867. 

Samites,  dyapres^  camelots. 

I  find  it  likewife  in  the  Roman  dC Alexandre^ 
written  about  1200.  MSS.  fiodl.  foLi.  b. 
col.  2. 

Dyapres  d'Antioch,  famis  de  Romanic. 
Vol.  I. 


Here  is  alfo  a  proof  that  the  Afiatic  (luffs 
were  at  that  time  famous  :  and  probably 
Romante  is  Romania.  The  word  often  oc- 
curs in  old  accounts  of  rich  ecclefiaftical 
veftments.  Du  Cange  derives  this  word  from 
the  Italian  diafpro^  a  jafper,  a  precious 
ftone  which  (hifcs  its  colours.  V.  Dias- 
prus.  In  Dugdale's  Monafticon  we  have 
di  a/per  at  us^  diapered.  "  Sandal  ia  cum  ca- 
''  ligisderubeofameto  DIASPfiRATobreu- 
''  data  cum  imaginibus  regum."  Tom.  iii. 
314.     And  321. 

*  Sometimes  written  pimeate.  In  the 
romance  of  S^r  Bevysj  a  knight  juft  going 
to  rcpofe,  takes  the  ufual  draught  of  ^z- 
meate :  which  mixed  with  fpices  is  what 
the  French  romances  call  'vin  du  coucher^ 
and  for  which  an  officer,  called  Espicier, 
was  appointed  in  the  old  royal  houfhold  of 
France.     Signat.  m.  iii. 

The  knight  and  (be  to  chamber  went  :  — 
With  pimeate  and  with  fpifery, 
When  they  had  dronken  the  wyne. 

See  Carpentier,  Suppl.  GloiT.  Lat.  Du 
Cange,  torn.  iii.  p.  842.  So  Chaucer,  Leg. 
Dido,  V.  185. 

The  fpicis  parted,  and  the  wine  agon. 
Unto  his  chamber  he  is  lad  anon. 

A  a  FroiiTart 
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Wine  of  Greke,  and  muftadell^ 

Boto  clar^i  pyment,  and  rochell^ 

The  reed  your  ftomoie  to  defye 

And  pottes  of  ofey  fett  you  bye. 

You  fhall  have  venyfan  ybafcc  % 

The  befl:  wylde  &>wle  that  may  be  take :: 

A  lefe  of  harehound  ^  with  you.  to  ftrekci 

An  hart,  and  hynde».  and  other  lyke^ 

Ye  flialbe  kt  at  fueh  a  tryft 

That  hart  and  hynde  (hall  come  to  you  fyft. 

Your  defeafe  to  dryve  ye  fro^ 

To  here  the  bugles  there  yblowe. 


Frbiflart  fays,  among  the  delights  oflm 
youth,  that  he  was  happy  to  taidey 

Au  coachier,  pour  xnieulx  dormir, 

•Efpeces,  dairet,  et  rocelle. 

Mem.  Lit.  x.  66  c.  Not.  4tQ.  Lidgate.df 
Tideos  and  Polimite  in  the  palace  of  Adrai^ 
toa  acThebes,  Stoiu  Thebu  p.  634.  ed« 
Chftuc,  1687^ 

■     rGan  anon  Pcpaire 
To  her  lodging  in  a  ful  ftfttcly  toure^ 
Aifi|;ned  to  hem  by  the  herbeiour. 
And  aftir  fpicis  plenty  and  the  wine 
In  cuppis  grete  wrought  of  gold  ful  fync. 
Without  tarrying  to  bedde  ftraightcs  they 

gone,  Sec, 

^Chaucer  has  it  again,  Sqo.  T.  v.  31 1.  p. 
.62.  Urr.  And  Mill.  T.  v.  270.  p.  26. 

Hefent  her  pime.it ^  methe,  and  fpidd  ale. 

Some  orders  of  monks  are  enjoined  to  ab- 
flain  from  drinking  pigment um  or  pimenu 
Yet  it  was  a  common  refedion  in  the  mo- 
naileries.     It  is  a  drink  made  of  wine,  ho* 
ney,  and    fpiccs^     *'   Thei  ne  could   not 
***  medell  the  gefte.of  Bacchus  to  ihe  clere- 
"  honie ;    that  is  to  fay,  they  could  not 
"  make  ne  pinunt  ne  clarre.**     Chauc«r'« 
Boeih.  p.  371.  a.  U»r.     C/flrrrds  clarified 
\winc.   In  Frcixh  Clarey.    Per  haps,  the /amc 
.^<  piracnt,  .or  hvpocrafs.    .See.Mcm.iit. 


mx.  p.  €74.  4tot  Gampare  Chauc.  Sh.  T- 
•V.  2579.  Urr.  Du  Cange  CHoir.  Lat.  V- 
PiGMENTVM.  Species.  And  Suppl.  Carp« 
And  Mem.  fur  Pane.  Chevalier,  i.  p.  19. 

4^6.  I  mufl  add,  that  or  177x1  rro^tcf,  Or^n^r* 
loPMf,  fignified  an  Apothecary  among  the 
nuddle  and  kuww  Gfeekfit  See  Du  Cange^ 
Gl.  Or.  in  Voc.  i#  1 167.  And  ii.  Append; 
£tymok)g«  Vocabi  Ling.  "Gall.  p.  30 u 
col.  I.  In  the  regifler  of  the  bifitop  of 
Nivernois,  under  the  year  12^7,  it  is  oo^ 
venanted,  th«t  whenever  the  biftiop  ihaU 
celebrate  mafs  in  S.  Mary's  abbey,  the 
abbefs  fhall  prefent  him  with'  a  peacookr- 
and  a  cup  of  pimento  Carpeatier,  ubi  fupr. 
•vol.iu.  p.  277. 

*  Chaucer  fays  of  the  J^rankelein,  ProL 
p.  4,  Urr.  V.  345, 

Withoutin  bake  mete  never  was  his  hoo/e« 

And  in  this  poem,  Signat.  B.  ilL 

With  birds  in  bread  ybake^ 
The  tele  the  duck  and  drake. 

^  In  a  manufcript  of  Froiilart  full  cf 
paintings  and  illuminations,  thete  is  a  re- 
prefentation  of  the  grand  entrance  of  queeft 
■Ifabel  of  England  into  Paris,  in  the  year 
1324.  She  is  attended  by  a  greyhound 
^vho  has  a  fia?,  powdered  with  fleurs  dc 
<lys,  bound  to  ms  neck.  Montf.  Monnnu 
JPt.  ii.  p,  234* 
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Homward  thus  ftiidl  ye  ryde, 
On  hankyng  by  the  ryvers  fyde. 
With  golhaute  and  with  gentii  fiawcon 
With  buglehom  and  meiiyon. 
When  yon  come  home  your  mcnie  amonge. 
Ye  fhall  have  revell,  daunces>  and  fonge  ; 
Lytle  chyldren,  great  and  fmale, 
Shall  fyng  as  doth  the  nyghtyngalc, 
Than  fhal  ye  go  to  your  evenfong, 
With  tenours  and  trebles  among, 
Threfcore  of  copes  of  damafk  bryght 
Full  of  pcrles  they  Ihalbe  pyghte. — 
Your  fenfours  ftiaibe  of  golde 
Endent  with  aflire  manie  a  folde  : 
Your  quere  nor  organ  fonge  (hall  want 
With  countre  note  and  dyfcaunt. 
The  other  halfe  on  orgayns  playing, 
With  yong  chyldren  ful  fayn  fjmgyng. 
Than  flial  ye  go  to  your  fuppere 
And  fytte  in  tentis  in  grene  arbere, 
With  clothe  of  arras  pyght  to  the  grounde, 
With  faphyres  fet  of  dyamounde. — 
A  hundred  knyghtes  truly  tolde 
Shall  plaie  with  bowles  in  alayes  colde. 
Your  difeale  to  dryve  awaie, . 
To  fe  the  fisfhes  yn  poles  pUre« 
To  a  drawc  brydge  then  Ihal  ye, 
Thone  halfe  of  ftone,  thother  of  tre, 
A  barge  (hal  meet  you  full  ryht, 
With  xxiiii  ores  {\Jil  bryght, 
With  trompettcs  and  with  claryowne, 
The  frefshe  watir  to  rowe  up  and  downc. 
Than  fhal  you,  doughter,  afkc  the  wyne 
Wyth  fpifes  that  be  gode  and  fyne; 

A  a  2  Gentyll 
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Gentyll  pottes  with  genger  grene, 

Wyth  dates  and  deynties  you  betweene. 

Fortie  torches  brenynge  bright 

At  your  brydges  to  bring  you  lyght. 

Into  youre  chambre  they  (hall  you  brynge 

Wyth  muche  myrthe  and  more  lykynge. 

Your  blank  ettes  flial  be  of  fuftyane. 

Your  fhetes  ftial  be  of  cloth?  of  rayne  ^ : 

Your  head-fhete  flial  be  of  pery  pyght  % 

Wyth  dyamondes  fet  and  rubys  bryght.  * 

Whan  you  are  layd  in  bed  fo  fofte, 

A  cage  of  golde  fhal  hange  aloft„ 

Wythe  longe  peper  fayre  burnings 

And  cloves  that  be  fwete  fmellyng^ 

Frankinfenfe  and  olibanum. 

That  whan  ye  flepe  the  tafte  may  come 

And  yf  ye  no  reft  can  take 

All  nyght  mynftrels  for  you  fhall  wake  *. 

Syr  Degore'  is  a  romance  perhaps  belonging  to  the  fame 
period '.  After  his  education  under  a  hermit,  Sir  Degore's 
firft  adventure  is  againft  a  dragon.  This  horrible  monfter 
is  marked  with  the  hand  of  a  matter  ^. 


*  Cloathy  or  linen»  of  Rennes,  a  city  in 
Biitany.     Chaucer,  Dr.  v.  255. 

And  many  a  pilowe,  and  every  here 
0/  clothe  of  raynes  to  flepc  on  fofte, 
l&m  thare  not  nede  to  turnin  ofte. 

Tela  de  Keynes  is  mentioned  among  habits 
delivered  to  knights  of  the  garter,  2  Rich, 
ii.     Anftis,  Ord.  Gart.i.  55. 

«*  **  Inlaid  with  jewels."    Chajicer,  Kn. 
T.  V.  2938.  p.  22.  Urr. 

And  then  \^ith  cloth  of  gold  and  with/m/. 

And  in  numb^rlefs  other  places. 


^  Sign.  p.  ii.  (eq.  At  the  cloie  of  the 
romance  it  is  faid,  That  the  king,  in  the 
midft  of  a  great  feaft  which  lafted  forty 
days,  created  the  fquiie  king  in  his  room  ; 
in  the  prefence  of  his  twelve  lords. 
See  what  I  have  obierved  concerning  the 
number  twelve,  Introd.  Diss.  i. 

^  It  contains  thirty-two  pages  in  quarto^ 
Coloph.  "  Thus  endeth  the  Tretyfe  of 
•*  Syr  Degorc,  imprynted  by  Willy  am 
"  Copland."  There  is  another  copy  dated 
1^60.  There  is  a  manufcript  of  it  among 
bilhop  More's  at  Cambridge,  fiibl.  Pobi. 
690.  36,     SyrDEGARE.      t  Sign.  B.  ii. 

Degore 
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Degore  went  furth  his  waye^ 

Through  a  foreft  half  a  daye : 

He  herd  no  man,  nor  fawe  none, 

Tyll  yt  paft  the  hygh  none. 

Then  herde  he  grete  ftrokes  falle. 

That  yt  made  grete  noyfe  with  alle^ 

Full  fone  he  thoght  that  to  fe, 

To  wete  what  the  ftrokes  myght  be : 

There  was  an  erle,  both  ftout  and  gaye^ 

He  was  com  ther  that  fame  daye> 

For  to  hunt  for  a  dere  or  a  doy 

But  hys  houndes  were  gone  hym  fro. 

Then  was  ther  a  dragon  grete  and  grymmc. 

Full  of  fyre  and  alfo  venymme,, 

Wyth  d  wyde  throte  and  tuikes  grete, 

Uppon  that  knygte  faft  gan  he  bete* 

And  as  a  lyon  then  was  hys  feete, 

Hys  tayle  was  long,  and  full  unmeete  i 

Betwene  hys  head  and  hys  tayle 

Was  xxii  fote  withouten  fayle; 

Hys  body  was  lyke  a.  wyne  tonne^ 

He  fhone  ful  bryght  agaynfl  the  funne  i 

Hys  eyen  were  bright  as  any  glaffe. 

His  fcales  were  hard  as  any  brafTe ;, 

And  therto  he  was  necked  lyke  a  horfe. 

He  bare  hys  hed  up  wyth  grete  force : 

The  breth  of  hys  mouth  that  did  out  blow 

As  yt  had  been  a  fyre  on  lowe. 

He  was  to  loke  on,  as  I  you  telle, 

As  yt  had  bene  a  fiende  of  helle^ 

Many  a  man  he  had  (hent,. 

And  many  a  horfe  he  had  rente. 

As  the  minftrell   profeflion  became  a  fcience,   and   the- 
audience    grew   more  civilifed,    refinements    began   to   be 

ftudied. 
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ftudied,  and  the  roman^?  poet  fought  te  ^am  jHew  atfcir* 
tion,  and  to  recommend  hk&  ftoiy,  by  ^iviftg  it  the  advantage 
of  a  plan.  Moft  of  the  oid  aietrk^it  romances  are,  from 
their  nature,  fuppofed  t^  he  wfjohwcM,  rhapfodies.  Yefc 
many^  of  them  hav?  a  lApjAM  integrity^  in  which  every  part 
contributes  to  prpdjace  an  intended  §nd.  Through  various 
obftacles  and  dif&culti^  one  point  is  ke^  in  *view,  till  the 
final  and  general  ra/taiii^^opfae  is  brought  about  by  a  pleafmg 
and  unexpe£|£4  A^priiie*  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  reft,  and  as 
it  lies  in  a  narrow  eompafe,  I  will-devdepe  the  plan  of  the 
fable  now  before  us^>  which  preferves  at  leaft  a  coincidence 
of  events,  and  an.  uniformity  of  defigfi. 

A  king's  idau^hter  of  EngkinJ,  ^xtiemdy  beatttiful,  is  foU 
licited  in  marriage  by  niunerous  potentates  of  various  king-r 
doms.  The  ki^g  l)pr  father  vows,  that  of  all  thefe  fuitors, 
that  champion  alone  ihall  wjn  has  4Aiighfef  who  can  unhorfe 
him  at  a  tournam/cat.  This  they  all  attempt,  hut  in  vain«- 
The  king  every  year  ailifted  at  ai;i  anniveriary  ma(s  for  the 
foul  of  his  deceafed  i|^ieen,  who  was  inteiTed  in  an  abbey 
at  fome  diflance  from  his  caftle.  In  the  joumey  thither,  the 
princefs  ftrays  fron)  her  dani&ls  in  a  folitary  foreft :  ihe  is 
difcovered  by  a  knight  in  rich  armour,  who  fey  many  foUici- 
tations  prevails  over  hjer  chaftity,  and,  at  parting,  gives  her  a 
fword  without  a  point,  which  he  charges  her  to  keep  faf e  i 
together  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  which  will  fit  no  hands  but 
her  own*.  At  length  flie. finds  the  road  to  her  father's 
caftle,  where,  after  fome  time,  to  avoid  difcovery,  (he  is  fe- 
cretly  delivered  of  a  boy.  Soo^i  after  the  delivery,  the 
princefs  having  carefully  placed  the  child  in  a  cradle,  with 
twenty  pounds  in  gold,  ten  pounds  in  filver,  the  gloves  given 
her  by  the  ftrange  knight,  and  a  letter,  configns  him  to  one 

>  Gloves  were  aadently  a  coftly  article  *'  Ho&  ponderant.  xliii/.  et  iii^.  ob.  Et 

6f  drefsy  and  richlv  decorated.  They  were  **  ie  ii.  paribus  chixothecarum  cpm  L4PI« 

ibmetiines  adorned  wk^  piecioos  ftoneb  '*  dibus/'    TUi  golden  comb,  fet  with 

Rot.  Pip.  an.  53.  Hen.  iii.  [A.  D.  1267.]  jewels,  rcaliiiis  the  woniim  of  ronancc. 


^^  Et  de  i.  pm^  anri  enm  lapidibus  {ve- 
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keti' m^dens^  wht>  jcarr!(^-  hiisr  b]^<  night;  aitdl  leav^ 
kt  ar  w6cxi,  nttar  al  kerinitagp>  \rikich  flue  discerned'  by^  tlje 
M^t  otf  the  mooij^.     The  hdrraiH-  in  the  morning  diicoMers 
itbe^  child  >  reads  the  letter,  by  whichi  k  apj^ears  that  this 
iglovetf  willt  £«  AO  lad/y  but  the  hof*i  moufher,.  dducates  him 
lillt  hd  is>  twenty  yestitsof  ^^eSy.  atidi  at  j^^rticig:  givesi  hidith^ 
jlove^  found  vrithi  him  in  this  cradte^  teEing  kim  thet^  the^ 
will  ftt  nt)'  liady  but;  his^  own  mother^    The  youths  whey  id 
^lailltd^Begore,  firts  ibrw^rd  f o^  feek- adMontuils^>  and  faverais^ 
i^ari  from  ai  tenibie-  dragon,  whick  hi  killsi    Th^  earl>  ini^ 
^it<es'  hinl  to  bis>  palace,   diabs  him^  a  knigfat>«  giv^s  hitti  ar 
Ikorfe  and  armiDiiry  and  ofFere  him^  half  his  territbry:     Sir 
Degore  refufes  to  accept  this  offer,  unlefs  tlie  gtoves,  whiclr 
he  had  received  from  his  fofter-father  the  hermit^  will  fit  any 
lady  of  his  coui^t:  All  the  ladies  of  the  earl^s  court  are  called' 
l>efopc  him,  and  artiong  the  rt&  the  earl's  daughter,,  but  uj^on' 
trial  the  gloves  will  .fit  none  of  them.    He  therefore  takes 
leave  of  the  earl,  proceeds  oli   his  advert tures,   and  meets 
with  a  latrge  train  of  knights ;  he  is  informed  tliat  they  were 
^^ing  to  tourney  with  the  king  of  England,  who  had  promifed 
Jiis  daughter  to  that  knight  who  could  conquer  him*  in  fingle 
combat.     They  tell  him  of  the  many  barons  and  earls  whom 
ihe  king  had  foiled  in  feveral  trials.     Sir  Degore,  however, 
icnters  the  lifts,  overthrows  the  king,  and  obtains  the  prin- 
cefs.     As  the  knight  is  a  perfect  Aranger,  ihe  fubmits  to 
her  father's  commands  with  much  ^eluftance.     He  marries 
Jier ;  but  in  the  midft  of  the  folemnities  which  preceded  the 
*confummation,  recolle6ts  the  gloves  which  the  hermit  'had 
^iven  him,  and  propofes  to  make  an  experiment  with  them 
.on  the  hands  of  his  bride.  The  princefs,  on  feeing  the  glove?, 
•changed  colour,  claimed  them  for  her  own,  and  drew  them 
'On  with  the  greateft  cafe.    She  declares  to  Sir  Degorfe  that 
ihe  was  his  mother,  and  gives  him  aa  account  of  his  birthr: 
ihe  told  him  that  the  knight  his  father  gave  Jier  a  pointkfs 
ifwoi'd,  which  was  to  be  xklivered  to  no  perfon  :hut  ihe  dCba 
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that  fhouid  be  bom  of  their  ftolen  embraces.  Sir  Degore 
draws  the  fword>  and  contemplates  its  breadth  and  length 
with  wonder :  is  fuddenly  feized  with  a  defire  of  finding  out 
his  father.  He  fets  forward  on  this  fearch,  and  on  his  way 
enters  a  caftle,  where  he  is  entertained  at  fupper  by  fifteen 
beautiful  damfels.  The  lady  of  the  caftie  invites  him  to  her 
bed,  but  in  vain ;  and  he  is  lulled  afleep  by  the  found  of  a 
harp.  Various  artifices  are  ufed  to  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
fuit,  and  the  lady  even  engages  him  to  encounter  a  giant  in 
her  caufe  ^.  But  Sir  Degore  rejefts  all  hqr  temptations,  and 
purfues  his  journey.  In  a  foreft  he  meets  a  knight  richly 
accoutred,  who  demands  the  reafon  why  Sir  Degore  prefumed 
to  enter  his  foreft  without  permiffion.  A  combat  enfues. 
In  the  midft  of  the  conteft,  the  combatants  being  both  un- 
horfed,  the  ftrange  knight  obferving  the  fword  of  his  ad- 
verfary  not  only  to  be  remarkably  long  and  broad,  but  with- 
out a  point,  begs  a  truce  for  a  moment.  He  fits  the  fword 
to  a  point  whrch  he  had  always  kept,  and  which  had  for- 
merly broken  off  in  an  encounter  with  a  giant ;  and  by  this 
circumftance  difcovers  Sir  Degore  to  be  his  fon.  They  both 
return  into  England,  and  Sir  Degore's  father  is  married  to 
the  princcfs  his  mother. 

The  romance  of  Kyng  Robert  of  Sicily  begins  and 
proceeds  thus  *. 

Here  is  of  kyng  Robert  of  Cicykj 
Hou  pride  dude  him  beguile. 
Princes  proude  that  beth  in  pres, 
I  wol  ou  tell  thing  not  lees. 


^  AU  the  romances  have  fach  an  obfhicle  '  MS.  Veraony  ut  fapr.  Bibl.  'Bodl.  f. 

as  this.  They  have  all  an  enchantrefs,  who  299.     It  is  alio  in  Caius  College  Camb. 

detains  the  knight  from  his  quell  by  obje£b  PvlSS.  ClafT.  £.  147.4.  ^^^  S^^^*  ^^* 

of  pleafure;  and  who  is  nothing  more  than  Cambr.  MSS.  More,  690.  35.  And  Brit, 

the  Calypfo  of  Homer,  the  Dido  of  Virgil,  Muf.  MSS.*  Harl.   525.  2.  f.   35.  Cod. 

and  the  Armida  of  TaiTo.  membran.    Never  printed. 
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In  Cifylc  was  a  noble  kyijg, 

Faire  an  ilrong  and  AtfUckle  zyng  *" ; 

He  hadde  a  broder  in  greete  Roome^ 

Pope  of  al  criftendome ; 

Another  he  hadde  in  Aleoiayne, 

An  emperour  that  Sarazins  wrougte  payne. 

The  kynge  was  hete  '  kynge  Robert, 

Never  mon  ne  wufte  him  ferte. 

He  was  kyng  of  greats  honour 

Ffor  that  he  was  conquerour  x 

In  al  the  worlde  nas  his  peer^ 

Kyng  ne  prince^  far  ne  neer : 

And^  for  he  was  of  chivalrie  flour. 

His  broder  was  made  emperour : 

His  Oder  broder,  godes  ^ere» 

Pope  of  Rome^  as  I  ieide  ere; 

The  pope  was  bote  pope  Urban, 

He  was  goode  to  god  and  man : 

The  emperour  was  hate  Valemounde, 

A  ftronger  warreoure  nas  non  founde. 

After  his  brother  of  Cifyki  . 

Of  whom  that  I  fchal  telle  awhyle. 

The  kynge  yhoughte  he  hadde  no  peer 

In  al  the  world,  far  no  neer. 

And  in  his  yougt  he  hadde  pryde 

Ffor  he  wa6  nounpere  in  uche  fyde. 

At  midfomer  a  feynt  Jones  niht. 

The  king  to  churche  com  ful  riht,  . 

Ffor  to  heren  his  even-fong ; 

Him  thouhte  he  dwelled  ther  ful  long, 

He  thouhte  more  in  worldes  honour 

Than  in  Crift  our  faveour : 

^  Young.  1  Named. 

Vol.  I.  B  b  In 
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In  Magnificat  "  he  herde  a  vers. 
He  made  a  clerkc  het  bim  rehei9» 
In  language  of  his  09m,  tonge^ 
In  Latyn  he  nufte ""  what  heo  fonge  ^ 
The  vers  was  this  I  tell  ye^ 
*^  Depofuit  potentes  de  fede 
«  Et  exaltavit  hunules/' 
This  was  the  vers  withouten  lea 
The  clerke  feide  anone  righte^ 
*^  Sire  fuche  is  godes  mihtei, 
That  he  make  heyge  lowe» 
And  lowe  heyge,  ifn  lilyteU  r&rowe  f 
God  may  do>  wit^hoilte  lyge  % 
His  wil  in  twenkling  of  an  eige  \ 
The  kynge  feide^  with  hert  unftabl 
All  yor  fong  is  fals  acid  fable  r 
What  man.  hath  fuch  power 
Me  to  bringe  lowe  in  dauiiger  ^ 
I  am  ftoure  of  chlval^e, 
Myn  enooiys  I  may  diftruye  r 
No  man  ly veth  in  no  londe 
That  may  me  withftonde. 
Then  is  this  a  ibng  of  noht/' 
This  erreur  he  hadde  in  thought^ 
And  in  his  thought  a  deep  him  tok> 
In  hi&  pulput  %  a»  feith  the  boke. 
Whan  that  e^nfong  was  al  6otk^ 
A  kyng  i  lyk  hem  out  goii 
And  all  men  with  hem  wende, 
Kyng  Roberd  tefte  oute  of  mynde '. 


»  The  hymn  t>  called.  •  •«  A  king  iSke  him  went  oi^  of  Ae^ 

*  Hi  ivifi.    Knew  not.,  **  chapeU  and  all  the  company  with  him^ 

•  Lk.               F  Eye.  •<  while  the  real  king  Robert  was  forgot* 
^  Stall,  or  ieat         ^  •«  ten  and  M^  befaindl" 

The 
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The  newe  *  kyng  was^  as  I  yav^  t€lle« 

Codes  aungell  his  pruide  ta  felle. 

The  aungell  in  baU  joye  made. 

And  all  men  of  hym  weore  glade. 

The  kynge  wakede  that  laye  in  churche, 

His  men  he  thoubte  wo  to  werche ; 

Ffor  he  was  left  ther  alon, . 

And  dark  niht  hym  fel  u^a. 

He  gan  crie  after  his  men, 

Ther  nas  non  that  fpdc  ^i^fok. 

But  the  fextune  atten  cade 

Of  the  churche  him  gan  wende  % 

And  faide,  ''  What  dofk  tJiou  nouth  here^ 

«'  Thou  fab  thef,  thou  lofenger  ? 

**  Thou  art  her  with  felmiye 

^  Holy  chiixrhe  to  robby,  &€•" 

The  kyng  bigoa  to^reone  out  fafte ; 

As  a  mon  that  was  wk>od9 

At  his  paleys  gate  he  ftood. 

And  hail  the  poirter  gadelyng;  \ 

And  bad  him.  com^  in  hig^ng ' : 

The  porter  feide,  «  Who- depeth '^  &?'• 

He  anfwerde,  ^  Anone  tho^. 

Thou  fchalt  wiibsn.  ar  I  go ;. 

Thi  kyng  I  am  thou  fehalt  knowe  t 

In  prifoun  thou  fchail  ligge  lowe^ 
^^  And  ben.  an  hanged,  and  to  draws 
**  As  a  traytour  hh  the  lawje,: 
^*  You  fchal  wd  wkta  I  aratkynge»  flre/- 

» 

When  admitted,  he  is  brought  into  the  hall  i  whert  thfc 
angel,  who  had  aJQlumed  his  place,  makes  him  the  fool  of  the 
hallt  and  cloathes  him  in  a  fool's  coat.    He  is  then  fent  out 

» 

^&iy>oAcL      ■  Wenttehin..     « Renegado,  traitor.       ^AttteoU.     '  Cdb. 

Bb  2  to 
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to  lie  w.ith  the  dogs ;  in  which  iituation  he  envies  the  condi- 
tion of  thofe  dogs,  which  in  great  multitudes  were  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  royal  hall.  At  length  the  emperor  Vale« 
mounde  fends  letters  to  his  brother  king  Robert,  inviting 
him  to  vifit,  with  himfelf,  their  brother  the  pope  at  Rome« 
The  angel,  who  perfonates  king  Robert,  welcomes  the  mef- 
fenger?^  and  cloathes  them  in  the  richeft  apparel^  fuch  a& 
could  not  be  made  in  the  world. 

The  aungell  welcomede  the  mefTagers^ 

And  gaf  them  clothes  riche  of  pers  % 

Ffiirred  al  with  ermyne. 

In  cryftendone  is  non  fo  fyne ; 

And  all  was  chouched  midde  perre  % 

Better  was  non  in  criftante : 

Such  clothe,  and  hit  werre  to  dihte> 

Al  criiftendom  hit  make  ne  mihte. 

Of  that  wondrede  al  that  Icmde, 

How  that  clothe  was  wrougt  with  honde^ 

Where  fuch  cloth  was  to  felle. 

He  ho  hit  made  couthe  no  mon  telle. 

The  meflengers  went  with  the  kynge  \ 

To  grete  Rome,  withoute  lettynge  i 

The  Fool  Robert  alfo  went. 

Clothed  in  lodly  ""  gamement. 

With  ffoxes  tayles  mony  a  boute  \ 

Men  mihte  him  knowen  in  the  route>. 

The  aungel  was  clothed  al  in  whyt, 

WaiB  never  feyge  •  fiich  famy t ' : 

And  al  was  crouched  on  perles  riche> 

Never  mon  feighe  non  hem  liche. 


*  Price.  «  Loth]y»  loathTomc. 

*  Precious  fiones.  *  In  many  knots.  *  Seen* 
^  That  is,  the  Angd.                                   ^  Cloth  of  gold'. 
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Al  whit  attyr  was,  and  fteede, 
The  fteede  was  fair  ther  he  yedc  *, 
So  feir  a  fteede  as  he  on  rod 
'  Was  never  mon  that  ever  bi  ftrodi. 
The  aungel  cam  to  Roome  fon^ 
Real  ^  as  fel  a  kyng  to  done. 
So  rech  a  kyng  com  never  in  Roome- 
All  men  wondrede  whether  he  come. 
His  men  weore  realliche  '  dight 
Heore  ^  riches  can  feothe  no  wiht. 
Of  clothiS)  gurdles,  and  other  thing, 
Evriche  fqyzer  *  thoughte  a  kyng  i- 
And  al  ride,  of  riche  array. 
Bote  ■  kyng,  Robert,  as  i  ow  fay^ 
Al  men  on  him  gan  pyke. 
For  he  rod  al  other  unlyke. 
An  ape  rod  of  his  clothing^ 
In  tokne  that  he  was  undemng..     . 
The  pbpe  and  the  emperour  alfo». 
And  other  lordes  n^ony  mo, 
Welcommede  the  aungel  as  for  kyng, 
And  made  joye  of  his  comyng  $ 
Theofe  three  bredrene  made  cumfort. 
The  aungel  was  broder  mad  bi  fort, 
Wei  was  the  pope  and  emperour 
That  hadden  a  broder  of  fuch  honour. 

Afterwards  they  return  in  the  fame  pomp- to  Sicily,  whew 
the  angel,  after  fo  long  and  ignominious  a  penance,  reftores 
king  Robert  to  his  royalty. 

Sicily  was  conquered  by  the  French  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ',  and  this  tale  might  have  been  originally  got  or 
I  "I 

»  Went  *  Royal.  •        *  Royally.       bbrt  le  Diablb,  often  quoted  by  Car- 

^  Their.  '  Squire.  ■  But.       pentier  in  hi»  Supplement  to  Da  Cangc. 

'  *  There  is  an  old  French  Romance,  Ro«       And  a  French  M^ra/itj,  without  date,  or 

name 
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Written  during  their  pofieffion  of  that  ij(land»  which  conti- 
nued through  niany  monarchies  ""•  But  Sicily,  from  its 
fituation,  became  a  familiar  country  to  all  the  w^ftem  con* 
tinent  at  the  time  of  the  crufades,  ^and  coufequently  foon 
found  its  way  into  romance,  as  did  many  others  of  the  me- 
diterranean iflands  and  co^s,  for  the  famie  realbn.  Another 
of  them,  Cilicia,  has  accordingly  given  t^tle  t;o  an  antient 
tale  called,  the  King  of  Tas,$  i  from  which  I  (hall  give  fome 
extra6t:s,  touched  with  a,  rude  but  expreflive  pencil. 

V  Her  bigenneth  of  the  Kyng  of  Tars,  and  of  the  Soudan 
^^  of  Dammias  %  how  the  Soudan  Qf  DammiaA  was  criftened 
^^  thoru  godis  gras  V 

Herkeneth  now,  bothe  old  and  zyng, 
Ffor  Marie  love,  that  fwete  thyng  : 

Howe  a  werrc  bi  gan 
Bi  tweene  a  god  criftene  kyng. 
And  an  hethak^  heih  lordyng, 

Of  Damas  the  Soudan. 
The  kyng  of  Tars  hadde  a  wyf. 
The  feirefle  that  mihte  here  lyf. 

That  eny  mon  telle  can  :  ^ 

A  dougter  thei  hadde  hapi  bi  tweene. 
That  heore  '  rihte  heire  (cholde  ben ; 

Whit  fo  •  father  of  fwan : 


ttuie  of  the  anthdr,  in  numafinipty  Com- 
ment il/ut  enjoint  a  Robert  /r  diabU^  fils 
djt.dm\  dt  tfwrm^n^e^  pour /es  m^sfmt^t^df 
fain  U  folfang  farler^  et  detuis  N.  S.  ui 
merci  du  Im.  Beaachamp's,  Rech.  TheaU 
Fr.  p.  109.  TUs  is  probably  the  fame 
Robert* 

*  A  paflage  in  Faochett^  fpeakang  of 
rhyme^  may  peihaps  deferve  attention  here. 
'*  Ponr  le  i^gsurd  de  SieiUonst  je  me  tiens 
**  ptefque  a&ure,  qoe  Gnillaume  Ferra- 
<<  brach  frere  de  Roibert  Guiicfaard  etau- 
**  trcsfeignenrsdeCalabreetPottilleenfana 
«<  de  Tap^^  Ffaasois^Nonqatid, .  Tont 


^  portee  aux  pais  de  leor  conqnefte,  eftant 
«(  one  couftome  des  gens  de  de9a  chanter^ 
^  avantqne.  coii^at^«.  lef  bean^j^t^  de 
**•  leurs  anceilres,  ^compoiez  en  vers."  Rec. 
p.  7o«  Bgccacio'sTancredyitthis'beatttifbi 
Tale  of  Tancrid.  ana  Sigismvnda^ 
was  one  of  thefe  Franoo-Norman  kings  of 
Sicily,  Compare  Noiiv«  Abftg4  <2hroQoL 
Hift%  Fr.  pag*  102.  editt  175a* 

P'  Damafcos. 

^  MS.  Vernon.  Bibl.  Bodl.  £304.  It 
is  aUp^  in  Bibl.  Adv.  Bdingb.  W.  a.  u 
Nui9..iv.   In  fivaleaves  and  a  half*    Never 
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Chasdft  hco  *  was,  ahd  feir  of  chere. 
With  rode  •  red  lb  blofine  on  brere, 

Eigen  *  ftcpe  and  gray,  ' 
Lowe  fchuldres^  and  why t  fwere  *  j 
Her  to  fbo  ^  was  gret  preyerc 

Of  princes  pert  in  play. 
The  worde  *  oi  hire  (pronge  ful  wydfe 
Ffeor  and  ner,.  bi  vch  a  fyde  : 

The  Soudan  herde  iay  ^  . 

Him  thougte  his  herte  wolde  bfc^e  on  fivir 
Bote' he  mihte  have  hire  to  wive,    . 

That  was  fo  feire  a  may, 
The  Soudan  dier  he  fatte  in  halle ;. 
He  £bnt  his;  meflagers  fafte  with  alle,. 

To  hire  fader  the  kyng. 
And  feyde^  hou  fo  hit  ever  bi  falle,, 
That  mayde  he  wolde  clothe  in  palle 

And  fpoufen  hire  with  his  ryng.. 
•*  And  alle»*  I  fwere  withouteii  fayld 
^  I  chuU  ^  hire  winnen  in  pleye  battayle 

•*  With  mony  an  heih  lordyng,  &c/' 

■  • 

The  Soldan,  on  application  t6  th6  king  of  Tarftis.  fi>r  his? 
daughter,  is  refufed ;  and  the  meflengers  return  without 
fiiccefs^  The  Soldan's  anger  ia  painted  with  great  charac«^ 
teriftical  fpirit. 

* 

The  Soudan  fate  at  his  des, 
I  ferved  of  his  furfte  mes;/ 

Thel  comen  into  the  halle 
To  fore  the  prince  proud  in  pre^ 
Heore  .tale  thei  tokle  withouten  lt$' 

And  oA  htoTJt  knees  gan  hSe  t 

VShe   "Kadd^    «Bws.   "Neck.    'Sw.    < TKe  z«poit  tf kR   •JBfl.^Sliaft. 
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And  feidc,  "  Sire  the  king  of  Tars 
^'  Of  wikked  wordes  nis  not  fcars» 

"  Hethenc  hounde  *  he  doth  the'calle; 
" .  And  or  his  dogtur  he  give  the  tille  * 
^  Thyn  herte  blode  he  woll  Ipille 

"  And  thi  barrons  alle/* 
Whan  the  Spudan  this  i  herde^ 
As  a  wod  man  he  ferde^ 

His  robe  he  rent  adoune ; 
He  tar  the  har  "*  of  hed  and  berde. 
And  feide  he  wold  her  wene  with  fwerde, 

Beo  his  lord  feynt  Mahoune. 
The  table  adoune  rihte  he  fmote. 
In  to  the  floore  foote  hot  *, 

He  lokede  as  a  wylde  lyoun  ; 
AUe  that  he  hitte  he  fmotte  down  riht 
Both  fergeaunt  and  kniht^ 

Erie  and  eke  baroun. 
So  he  ferde  forfothe  a  plihte^ 
Al  a  day,  al  a  nihte^ 

That  no  man  mihte  him  chafte  \-~ 
A  morwen  when  hit  was  day  lihte^ 
He  fent  his  mefTagers  ful  rihte^ 

After  his  barouns  in  hafte  : 
'^  Loidynges,  he  feith«  what  to  rede  \ 
"  Me  is  done  a  grete  myf<lede> 

*«  Of  Taars  the  criften  kyng  ; 
^*  I  bad  him  both  laiid  and  lede 

To  have  his  doiighter  in  worthli  wede. 
And  fpoufen  hire  with  my  ryng. 


•» 


<c 


•  A  jphrafe  often  applied  to  (he  SaraccM.  ^  <'  Tore  die  liair.*' 

So  in  ^r  Be^j,  Sienat.  C.  iL  b.   .  *  Stniclc»    Stamped. 

To  fpeke  witn  an  J^btm  houudi.  ^  Check. 

'  Thee.  I  <<  What  CQonfd  (hall  we  take.** 

c  «  Before  his  daoghter  is  ^iven  to 
••  thee." 


<t 
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'*  And  he  feide,  withouten  fayle 
^  Firft  he  wolde  me  fle  in  batayle, 

^*  And  mony  a  grete  lordynge, 
"  At  fertes  "  he  fchal  be  forfworc, 
"  Or  to  wrothele  *  that  he  was  bore. 
Bote  he  hit  therto  "*  bryng. 
Therefore  lordynges>  I  have  after  ow  font 
**  Ffor  to  come  to  my  parlimcnt, 

"  To  wite  of  zow  counfayle." 
And  all  onfwerde  with  gode  entent 
The!  wolde  be  at  his  commaundement 

Withouten  any  fayle. 
And  when  thei  were  aJle  at  his  hefte,. 
The  Soudan  made  a  well  grete  feUe, 

For  love  of  his  battayle ; 
The  Soudan  gedrede  a  hofte  unryde  % 
With  Sarazyns  of  muchel  pryde. 

The  kyng  of  Taars  to  affayle. 
Whan  the  kyng  hit  herde  that  tyde 
He  fent  about  on  vche  fyde. 

All  that  he  mihte  off  feende ; 
Grat  werre  tho  bi  gap  to  wrake 
Ffor  the  marriage  ne  moft  be  take 

Of  that  fame  mayden  heende  ^ 
Battayle  thei  fette.uppon  a  day. 
With  inne  the  thridde  day  of  May, 

Ne  longer  nolde  thei  leende  \ 
The  Soudan  com  with  grete  power. 
With  helme  briht,  and  feir  hanere, 

Uppon  that  kyng  to  wende* 

"  ^*  But  certainly.*'  Again, 

•  Lofs  of  health  or  fafetjr.    MakfiAion.  To  zow  al  was  a  wikke  cdnleile, 

SoR-ofBrunne,  Chron,  Apod.  Heaiaie's  ThaXztfcVLcftMiwrctherbdli. 

Rob.  Glouc.  p.  737.  738.  c  «  To  that  iflhe.** 

Mcwgan  d]4  after  confcilc,  p  XJnright.   Wicked. 

And  wrou^t  him  felfe  to  wrotherieile.  %  Hcnd.  Handlbme.       '  TWry. 

Vol.  I.  c  c  The 
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The  Soudan  ladde  an  huge  oft, 
-  And  com  with  muche  pruyde  and  coft. 

With  the  kyng  of  Taars  to  fihtc. 
With  him  mony  a  Sarazyn  feer  *, 
All  the  feolds  feor  and  neer. 

Of  helmes  leomede  *  lihte. 
The  kyng  of  Taare  com  alfo 
The  Soudan  battayle  for  to  da 

With  mony  a  criftene  knihte  $ 
Either  oft  gon  othur  afTayle 
Th?r  hi  gon  a  ftrong  batayle 

That  griflyche  was  of  fihte. 
Threo  hethene  agen  twey  criftene  me»> 
And  fslde  hem  down  in  the  fen, 

With  wepnes  ftif  and  goode  r 
The  fteome  Sarazyns  in  that  fihte, 
Slowe  vr  criften  men  doun  rihte, 

Thei  fouhte  as  heo  weore  woode. 
The  Souldan's  ofte  in  that  ftounde 
Ffeolde  the  criftene  to  the  grounde, 

Mony  a  freoly  foode ; 
The  Sarazyns,  with  outen  fayle. 
The  criftens  culd  •  in  that  battayle, 

Nas  non  that  hem  withftoode. 
Whan  the  king  of  Taars  faw  the  fiht 
Wood  he  was  for  wrathe  ^  a  pliht ; 

In  honde  he  hent  a  fpere, 
And  to  the  Soudan  he  rode  ful  riht> 
With  a  dunt*  of  much  miht, 

Adoun  he  gon  him  here: 
The  Souldan  neigh  he  hadde  iflawe, 
.    But  thritti  thoufant  of  hethen  law« 

Commen  him  for  to  were  j 


•  CoDfttidoii.    ^ShxM.    "Killed,     ^Wralfc,    Ong.     *  DsMt.    Wound,  ftroicc^^ 

-And 
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And  brougten  him  agen  upon  his  ilede, 
And  holpe  him  wei  in  that  nede» 

That  no  mon  miht  him  dere  ^. 
When  he  was  brouht  uppon  his  ftede. 
He  fprong  as  fparkle  doth  of  glede  % 

Ffor  wrathe  and  for  envyc ; 
All  that  he  hotte  he  made  them  blede. 
He  ferde  as  he  wolde  a  wede  \ 

Mahoun  help,  he  gan  crye. 
Mony  an  helm  ther  was  unweved. 
And  mony  a  bacinet "  to  cleved. 

And  faddles  mony  emptye ; 
Men  miht  fe  uppon  the  felde 
Moni  a  kniht  ded  under  fchelde. 

Of  the  criften  cumpagnie. 
Whon  the  kyng  of  Taars  faug  hem  fo  rydc. 
No  longer  then  he  nold  abyde, 

Bote  fleyh  ^  to  his  owne  cite : 
The  Sarazyns,  that  ilke.  tyde, 
Sloug  a  doun  bi  vche  fyde 

Vr  criftene  folk  fo  fre. 
The  Sarazyns  that  tyme,  fauns  fayle^ 
Slowe  vre  criftene  in  battayle, 

That  reuthe  it  was  to  fe ; 
And  on  the  morwe  for  heore  ^  fake 
Truwes  thei  gunne  for  to  gidere  take  *, 

A  moneth  and  dayes  thre. 
As  the  kyng  of  Taars  fatte  in  his  halle. 
He  made  ful  gret  deol  '  withalle, 

Ffor  the  folk  that  he  hedde  ilore  * : 


y  Hart.        *  Coal.    Firebnnd.  «  **  They  began  Co  make  a  tmce  ton- 

»"  As  if  lit  was  mad."     ^  Helmet.  "  thcr*'*  * 

f  Flew.  *  Their.  '  Dole.    Grief.  I  Loft. 

C  c  2  His 
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His  douhter  com  in  richc  pallc. 
On  kneos  he  *  gan  biforcn  hym  falle^ 
\  And  feide  with  fything  fore  : 

*  **  Ffather,  he  feide,  let  me  bi  his  wyf 

**  That  dier  be  no  more  ftryf,  &c*" 

To  prevent  future  bloodihed^  the  princefs  w>luntarily  de- 
clares (he  is  willing  to  be  married  to  the  Soldan,  although 
a  Pagan :  and  notwithfianding  the  king  her  father  p^remp^ 
torily  refufes  confent>  and  refolvcs  to  continue  the  war, 
with  much  difficulty  fhe  fiftds  means  to  fly  to  the  Soldan's 
court,  in  order  to  produce  a  fpeedy  and  lafting  reconciliation 
by  marrying  him. 

To  the  Souldan  heo  *  is  i  fare ; 
He  com  with  mony  an  heig  lordyngi 
"Ffor  to  welcom  that  fwete  thyng, 

Theor  he  com  in  hire  chare  ^ : 
He  cuft '  hire  with  mony  a  lithe 
His  joye  couthie  no  man  hithe  \ 

A  wei  was  al  hire  care. 
Into  chambre  h^  was  led, 

4 

With  riche  clothes  heo  was  cled, 
Hethenc  as  thaug  heo  were  \ 

The  Souldan  ther  he  fatte  in  halle. 

He  commaunded  his  knihtes  alle 
That  mayden  fFor  to  fette, 

On  cloth  of  riche  purpil  palle> 

And  on  here  bed  a  comli  calle, 
Bi  the  Souldan  fhe  was  fette, 

Unfemli  was  hit  fFor  to  fe 

Heo  that  was  fo  bright  of  ble 

To  habbe  •  fo  foule  a  mette  %  &c. 

k  SKc.      i  She.      ^  Chariot.       >  K1&.  »  "  As  if  fhe  had  been  a  heathen.    One 

•  Xnow.  "  of  that  country.'*     ^  Have.     '  Mate. 

They 
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They  are  then  married,  and  the  wedding  is  folemnifed  with 
a  grand  tournament,  which  they  both  view  from  a  high 
tower.  She  is  afterwards  delivered  of  a  fon,  which  is  fo 
deformed  as  to  be.almoft  a  monfter.  But  at  length  fhe  per-- 
fuades  the  Scddan  to  turn  chriftian ;  and  the  young  prince 
is  baptifed>  after  which  ceremony  he  fuddenly  becomes  a 
child  of  moll  extraordinary  beauty.  The  Soldan  next  pro- 
ceeds ta  deflroy  his  Saracen  idols. 

He  hente  a  ft  of  with  herte  grete. 
And  al  his  goddis  he  gan  to  bete, 

And  drough  hem  al  adoun  j 
And  leyde  on  til  that  he  con  fwete, 
With  fterne  ftrokes  and  with  grete,, 

On  Jovyn  and  Plotoun, 
Gn  Aftrot  and  fire  Jovyn 
On  Termagaunt  and  ApoUin,. 

He  brak  them  foul  and  croun ; 
Gn  Termagaunt,  that  was  heore  brother,, 
He  left  no  lym  hoi  witte  other, 

Ne  on  his  lorde  feynt  Mahoun,  &c. 

The  Soldan  then  relfeafes  thirty  thoufand  chriftians,  whom, 
he  had  long  detained  prifoners.  As  an  apoftate  from  the 
pagan  religion,  he  is  powerfully  attacked  by  feveral  neigh- 
bouring Saracen  nations:  but  he  follicits  the  afliftance  of 
his  father-in-law  the  king  of  Tars;  and  they  both  joining 
their  armies,  in  a  pitched  battle,,  defeat  five  Saracen  kings,, 
Kenedo^h,  Lefyas  king  of  Taborie,  Merkel,  Cleomadas,  and 
Membrok.  There  is  a  warmth  of  defcription  in  fome  paf- 
iages  of  this  poem,  not  unlike  the  manner  of  Chaucer.  The 
reader  muft  have  already  obferved,  that  the  ftanza  refembles 
that  of  Chaucer's  Rime  of.  Sir  Topas  ^. 


^  The  romance  of  Sir  Libeaux  or  Lybius  Discokivs,  quoted  by  Ghaneer,  isin- 
tfais  ftanza  MSS,  Cotu  Cal.  A.  2.  f.  40. 

Ipomedon 
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Ipomedon  is  mentioned  among  the  romances  irt  the  Pro* 
logue  of  Richard  Cuer  de  Lyon  ;  which,  in  an  antient 
copy  of  the  Britifti  Mufeum,  is  called  Syr  Ipomydon  :  a 
name  borrowed  from  the  Theban  war,  and  transferred  here 
to  a  tale  of  the  feudal  times'.  This  piece  is  evidently 
derived  from  a  French  original.  Our  hero  Ippomedon  is  fon 
of  Ermones  king  of  Apulia,  and  his  miilrefs  is  the  fair 
heirefs  of  Calabria.  About  the  year  1230,  William  Ferra- 
bras  ',  and  his  brethren,  fons  of  Tancred  the  Norman,  and 
well  known  in  the  romantic  hiftory  of  the  Paladins,  ac- 
quired the  fignories  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  But  our  Engliih 
romance  feems  to  be  immediately  tranflated  from  the  French ; 
for  Ermones  is  called  king  of  Poykj  or  Apulia,  which  in 
French  is  Pout  lie.  I  have  tranfcribed  fome  of  the  moft  in- 
terefting  pafTages  \ 

Ippomedon,  although  the  fon  of  a  king,  is  introduced 
waiting  in  his  father's  hall,  at  a  grand  feftival.  This  fer- 
vitude  was  .fo  far  from  being  difhonourable,  that  it  was 
always  required  as  a  preparatory  ftep  to  knighthood*. 

Everie  yere  the  kyng  weld 
At  Whytfuntyde  a  feft  held 
Of  dukis,  erlis,  and  barouns, 
Mahi  ther  com  frome  diverfe  tounes, 
Ladyes,  maydens,  gentill  and  fre. 
Come  thedyr  frome  ferre  countre : 
And  grette  lordis  of  ferre  lond, 
Thedyr  were  prayd  by  fore  the  bond  ^. 
Whan  all  were  com  to  gidyr  than 
Ther  was  joy  of  mani  a  man  j 

'  MSS.  Harl.  2252.  44.  f.  54.  And  in  •  Bras  dtfir.  Iron  arms, 

the  Kbrary  of  Lincoln  cathedral,  (K  k.  3.  »  MSS.  f.  55. 

10.)  is  an  ancient  imperfeft  printed  copy,  •  See  p.  fupr. 

wanting  the  firft  ihcet.  "^  Before-hand. 

« 

FfuU 
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Ffiill  ryche  I  wenc  were  there  pryfc, 
Ffor  better  might  no  man  devyfc. 
Ippomedon  that  day  fervyde  in  halle. 
All  ijpake  of  hym  both  grete  and  fmalle, 
Liadyes  and  mayden  by  helde  hym  on» 
So  goodly  a  youth  they  had  fene  non : 
Hys  feyre  chere  in  halle  theym  finerte 
That  mooy  a  lady  fon  fmote  throw  the  herte;^ 
And  in  theyr  hartys  they  made  mone 
That  there  lordis  ne  were  fuche  one*. 
After  met«  they  went  to  pley> 
All  the  peple;,  as  I  you  fay  j 
Some  to  chambre,  and  fome  to  boure^ 
And  fome  to  the  hye  toure  *  5 
And  fome  on  the  halle  ftode 
And  fpake  what  hem  thoht  g^e  r 
.  Men  that  were  of  that  cite  ^ 
Enquired  of  men  of  other  cuntre,  &c^ 

Here  a  converiation  commences  concerning  the  heirefs  of 
Calabria:  and  the  young  prince  Ippomedon  immediately 
forms  a  refblution  to  vifit  and  to  win  her.  He  fets  out  in^ 
diiguife. 

Now  they  furth  go  on  their  way, 
Ippomedon  to  hys  men  gan  fay. 
That  thei  be  none  of  them  alfe. 
So  hardi  by  his  name  hym  calle, 
Whenfo  thei  wend  farre  or  neare. 
Or  over  the  ftraunge  ryvere ; 

» 

*  In  Ae  feudal  caftles,  wheie  inasy  per-  amniement  invented.    One  of  the(e«  was 

foDs  of  both  fexes  were  aflembled,  and  to  mount  to  the  top  of  one  of  die  Kigheft 

who  did  not  know  how  to  ibend  the  time,  towers  in  the  cafUe. 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  mfferent  parties  i  The  Apulians. 

were  formed,  and  dilierent  fchemes  of 

Nc 


«    i  . 


too 
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Ne  no  man  telle  what  I  am 
Where  I  fchall  go,  ne  where  I  came. 
All  they  graunted  his  commaundemenC, 
And  furthe  thei  went  with  one  confeat* 
Ippomedon  and  Thelomew 
Robys  had  on  and  mantilis  newei 
Of  the  richeft  that  might  be, 
Ther  nas  ne  fuche  in  that  cuntrSe : 
Ffor  many  was  the  riche  ftonc 
That  the  mantilis  were  uppon. 
So  long  there  waie  they  have  nome* 
That  to  Calabre  they  are  come : 
Thei  come  to  the  caftell  yate 
The  porter  was  redy  there  at. 
The  porter  to  them  thei  gan  calle 
And  prayd  him  go  into  the  halle 
And  fay  thy  lady  *  gent  and  frc. 
That  commen  are  men  of  farre  contree^ 
And  yf  yt  pleafe  hir  we  will  her  pray, 
That  we  might  ete  with  hyr  to  day. 
The  porter  feyd  full  corteflly 
"  Your  errand  to  do  I  am  redy,** 
The  ladie  to  her  mete  was  fette. 
The  porter  cam  and  fayr  her  grette, 
Madame^  he  feyde,  god  yow  fave. 
At  your  gate  geftis  you  have, 
"  Straunge  men  us  for  to  fe 
**  Thei  alke  mete  for  charyte-" 
The  ladie  commaundeth  fone  anone 
That  the  gates  wer  undone, 


cc 


<€ 


«  Took. 

*  She  was  lady,  by  inheritance,  of  the 
fienoiy.  The  fonale  feodataxies  exercifed 
«Il  the  datiefl  and  honours  of  their  feudal 
jurifdi£lion  in  perfbn.  In  Spenfer,  where 
mc  read  of  the  Ladj^  c/  tb$  CaftU,  we  vt 


to  underlland  fnch  a  charader.  Seeafloiy 
of  a  Cwimffe^  who  entertains  a  knj^t  in 
her  caflle  widi  much  nllantry.  Mem.  for 
Tanc.  Chev.  ii.  69.  ft  it  well  known  that 
anciently  in  England  ladies  were  iherifis  of 
counties* 

«  And 


cc 
cc 
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"  And  brynge  them  allc  bifore  me 
«  Ffor  welle  at  efe  fhall  thei  be." 
Thei  took  heyr  pagis  hors  and  alle, 
Thefe  two  men  went  into  the  hallei 
Ippomedon  on  knees  hym  fette. 
And  the  ladye  feyre  he  grette : 

I  am  a  man  of  ftraunge  country 

And  prye  yow  of  your  will  to  be 

That  I  myght  dwelle  with  you  to  gere 

Of  your  nourture  for  to  lere  \ 
'^  I  am  com  from  farre  lond; 

Ffor  fpeche  .1  here  bi  fore  the  hand 

That  your  nourture  and  your  fcrvyfc, 
"  Ys  holden  of  fo  grete  empryfe, 
^^  I  pray  you  that  I  may  dwell  here 
"  Some  of  your  fcrvyfe  to  here.'* 
The  ladye  by  held  Ippomedon, 
He  femed  wel  a  gentilmon. 
She  knew  non  fuche  in  her  lande. 
So  goodli  a  man  and  wel  farrand  ^  i 
She  fawe  alfo  bi  his  norture 
He  was  a  man  of  grete  valure : 
She  caft  ful  Tone  in  hire  thoght 
That  for  no  fervyfe  cum  he  noght  i 
But  hit  was  worfhip  her  untoo 
In  feir  fervyfe  hym  to  do. 
She  fayd,  "  Syr,  welcome  ye  be, 
"  And  al  that  comyn  be  with  the ; 
"  Sithe  ye  have  had  fo  grete  travayle^ 
"  Of  a  fervyfe  ye  fliall  not  fayle : 
"  In  this  cuntre  ye  may  dwell  here 

And  al  your  will  for  to  here. 


cc 


^  Lean.  «  lUaaiSaiat. 

Vol.  I.  1>  d  «  Of 
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<c 
<c 


of  the  ojppe  ye  Cbdi  fbrve  tw 

And  all  your  men  with  jon  ihal  fae» 
"  Ye  may  dwell  liere  at  ypur  wille, 
"  Bote  *  your  beryng  be  full  ylle/' 
'^  Madame,  ho  faad,  graatmercy/*. 
He  thanked  the  ladye  corteyfly . 
^he  commamdith  him  to  the  mete. 
But  or  he  (ette  in  ony  fete. 
He  ialuted  theym  greete  and  fmalie> 
As  a  gentillmoa  (huld  in  balk} 
All  thei  faid  fone  a8K>n> 
Thei  faw  nevir  fo  gxKlli  a  mon, 
Ne  fo  light)  ne  fo  glad, 
Ne  non  that  to  rycbe  atir«  liad : 
There  was  none  that  iat  nor  yede  % 
But  thei  had  xnerveille  of  his  dede  ^ 
And  feyd,  he  was  no  lytell  fyce 
That  myht  ihowe  ibche  atyre. 
Whan  thei  had  <ete,  and  grace  fzfdy, 
And  the  tabyii  asraye  wafi  layd ; 
Upp  then  aroos  Ippomodoit, 
Ant  to  the  bottery  fae  west  anosi. 
Ant  hys  mantyl  Hym  a  houte ; 
pn  hym  lokyd  ail  the  route^ 
Ant  everie  mon  ikyd  to  other  there, 
"  Will  ye  fe  the  proude  fqueer 
"  Shall  ferve  *  my  ladye  of  the  wyne, 
'^  In  hys  maatyll  that  it  fo  fyne  ?" 
That  they  hym  fcomyd  wift  be  noght 
On  othyr  thyng  he  had  his  thoght. 
He  toke  the  cuppe  of  the  botelere. 
And  drewe  a  boe  of  fylke  fill  clere> 

UBkb.  •  Wdbd.  '  Behanour.  «  •'  Who  is  to  ferve/^ 

Adownc 
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Adowne  thdft  felle  bys  AiaMytte  bf, 

He  preyed  hym  fcwr  hy*  ^Urtely, 

That  lytell  gyfte  ^-that  he  wold  noflie 

Tell  afte  fom  better  come* 

Up  it  toke  the  bottelere, 

By  iort  the  lady  he  gaft  if  bertt 

Ant  preyd  the  kdycr  hartely 

To  thanke  hym  of  hi»  ciurteffis, 

Al  that  was  tho  in  the  halle 

Grete  honoure  they  fpake  hyiHr  alk. 

And  fayde  he  was^  na  lytyll  man 

That  fuch  gyftis  giffie  kan. 

There  he  dwelled  moni'  a  day. 

And  fervyd  the  kdye  wd  to  pay, 

He  bare  hym  otft  fo  fayre  manere 

To  knightis,  ladyes,  and  fi}uyertf» . 

All  loved  hym  that  comi  hym  by, 

Ffor  he  bare  hym  fo  eortfeffly. 

The  ladye  had  a  eoTyn  that  hight  ]i(b&^ 

Full  well  he  loved  Ippomedon: ; 

When  that  he  yed  in  or  date, 

Jafon  went  with  hym  abo^e. 

The  lady  ky,  but  flie  flept  noght. 

For  of  th€  fquyerre  (he  had  grete  thoght ; 

How  he  was  feyre  and  fliape  wele. 

Body  and  armes>  and  everie  dele : 

Ther  was  non  in  al  hir  londe 

So  wel  he  femyd  dougti  of  honde. 

But  fhe  howde  wele  for  no  cafe. 

Whence  he  came  nor  what  he  was, 

Ne  of  no  man  could  enquere, 

Other  than  of  that  iquyere* 


f 


^  i.  e*  His  fflantle» 

D  d  2  She 
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She  hire  bi  thought  of.  a  quayntyfe. 

If  flie  miht  know  in  any  wife, 

To  wete  whereof  he  were  come  j 

This  was  hyr  thoght  al  their  fomc 

She  thoght  to  wode  hyr  men  to  tame  * 

That  ftie  myght  knowe  hym  by  his  game. 

Qn  the  morow  whan  yt  was  day 

To  her  men  ihe  gan  to  fay, 

**  To  morrowe  whan  it  is  day  light, 

**  Lok  ye  be  al  redy  dight, 

**  With  your  houndis  more  and  leffe,. 

**  In  fforreft  to  take  my  grefTe, 

**  And  thare  I  will  myfelf  be 

**  Your  game  to  by  holde  and  fe/' 

Ippomedon  had- houndis' three 

That  he  broght  from  his  cuntree ; 

Whan  thei  were  to  the  wode  gone^ 

This  ladye  and  her  men  ichone. 

And  with  thf  m  her  houndis  ladde^ 

All  that  any  houndis  hadde. 

Syr  Tholomew  for  gate  he  noght, 

Hys  maiftres  hpundes  thedyr  he  broght^ 

That  many  a  day  he  had  ronne  ^•e, 

Fful  wel  he  thoght  to  note  hem  there. 

When  thei  came  to  the  launde  on  hight, 

The  queues  pavylyon  thar  was  pight, 

That  fhe  might  fee  al  the  beft. 

All  the  game  of  the  forreft. 

And  to  the  lady  broght  mani  a  beft  ^ 

Herte  and  hynd,  buck  and  doo. 

And  othir  beftis  many  mo. 

The  houndis  that  wer  of  gret  prife, 

Plucked  down  dere  all  atryfe^ 

^  f .  Teapu  ^  BcftfL 

Ippomedott 
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Ippomedon  he  with  his  hounds  throo 

Drew  down  both  buck  and  dcJo, 

More  he  took  with  houndes  thre 

Than  al  that  othir  cumpagnie, 

Thare  fquyres  undyd  hyr  dere 

Eche  man  after  his  manere : 

Ippomedon  a  dere  gede  unto, 

That  ful  konningly  gon  he  hit  undo, 

So  feyre  that  venyfon  he  gan  to  dight, 

That  both  hym  by  held  fquyere  and  knight: 

The  ladye  looked  oute  of  her  pavylyon. 

And  fawe  hym  dight  the  venyfon. 

There  (he  had  grete  dainte 

And  fo  had  all  that  dyd  hym  fee : 

She  fawe  all  that  he  down  droughe 

Of  huntynge  Ihe  wift  he  coude  ynoghc 

And  thoght  in*  her  hert  then 

That  he  was  com  of  gentillmen  : 

She  bade  Jafon  hire  men  to  calle 

Home  then  paffyd  grete  and  fmalle : 

Hoifte  thei  com  fon  anon. 

This  ladye  to  hir  met  gan  gon. 

And  of  venery  '  had  her  fiUe 

Ffor  they  had  take  game  at  wille. 

He  is  afterwards  knighted  with  great  folemnity. 

The  heraudes  gaff  the  childe  ■  the  gee. 
And  M  pounde  he  had  to  fee, 
Mynftrelles  had  giftes  of  gold 
And  fourty  dayes  thys  fefl:  was  holde  •. 

The  metrical  romance  entitled.  La  Mort  A&thuije,  pre- 
served in  the  fame  repofitory,  is  fuppofed  by  the  learned  and 

>  Veni&B.  "  Ippomcdoi.  *  US.  C  6u  h. 

accurate 
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accurate  Wanky,  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Freadi :  who 
adds,  that  it  is  not  perhaps  older  than  the  times-  of  Henry 
the  feventh  •.  But  as  it  abounds  with,  m^uiy  Saxon  words, 
and  feems  to  be  quoted  in  Syr  Bbvys,  I  have  given  it  a 
place  here  ^  Notwithftanding  the  title  and  the  exordium, 
which  promifes  the  hiftory  of  Arthur  and  the  Sangreal,  the 
exploits  of  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake  king  of  Beawike,  his  in- 
trigues with  Arthur's  queen  Geneura,  and  his  refafal  of  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Afcalot,  form  the  greateft 
part  of  the  poem.  At  the  clofe,  the  repentance  of  Lancelot 
and  Geneura^  who  both  afTume  the  habit  of  religion,  is  in- 
troduced. The  writer  mentions  the  tower  of  London.  The 
following  is  a  defcription  of  a  tournament  performed  by  fome 
of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table  ^ 

Tho  to  the  caftelle  gon  they  fare. 

To  the  ladye  fayre  and  bryhte^: 
Blithe  was  the  ladye  thare, 

That  thei  wold  dwell  with  her  that  nyght 
Haftely  was  there  foper  yare  "^ 

Of  mete  and  drinke  richely  dight  ^ 
On  the  morowe  gan  thei  dine  and  fare 

Both  Lancellot  and  that  othir  knight. 
Whan  they  come  in  to  the  felde, 

Myche  ther  was  of  game  and  play. 
Awhile  they  lovid '  and  bi  held 

How  Arthur's  knightis  rode  that  day, 
Galehodis  party  big^n  to  "  held. 

On  fote  his  knightis  ar  led  away,. 
Launcellott  ftiffe  was  undyr  fchelde, 

Thenkis^  to  help  yf  that  he  may^ 

*  MSS.   Harl.  2252.   49.   f.  86*  Pr..  '  Ready.    See  Glossary  to  dioOr- 

**LorcUiijge8  that  are  leffe  and-  dcare."*  ford  edition  of  Shakespeare^  177-1.  Ikt  Foe. 

titrer  pnmc^.  •  Ho?ered.               «  Sir  GalaadTs 

p  Sign^it,  K.  ii.  b.  ^       ^  MS.  f.  89.  b.  «  Perhaps  jr*/y,  i.e.  yield. 

Befydc 
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Befyde  him  come  than  fyr  Gawayne, 

Breme  ^  as  eny  wiide  bore ; 
Lancellot  fpringis  hem  ^ayne  \ 

In  rede  armys  that  he  bore : 
A  dynte  he  gaff  with  mekill  mayne, 

Syr  Ewaync  was  unhorfid  thare. 
That  al  men  went  ^  he  had  ben  (layne 

So  was  he  woundyd  wondyr  fare ', 
Syr  Beorte  thoughte  no  thingc  good> 

When  Syr  Ewaine  unhorfyd  was  5 
Fforth  he  fpringis,  as  he  were  wode> 

To  Launcelott  withouten  lefe : 
Launcellott  hitt  hym  on  the  hode. 

The  next  way  to  grounde  he  chefe : 
Was  non  fo  ftiffe  agayne  hym  ftode 

Fful  thin  he  made  the  thikkeft  prees  \ 
Syr  Lyonell  be  gonne  to  tene^ 

And  haftely  he  made  hym  bowne. 
To  Launcellott,  with  herte  kene, 

He  rode  with  helme  and  fword  browne 
Launcellott  hytt  hym  as  I  wene. 

Through  the  helme  in  to  the  crowne  : 
•     That  eny  aftir  it  was  fene 

Bothe  horfe  and  man  ther  yod  adounew 
The  knightis  gadrede  to  gedre  than 

And  gan  with  crafte,  &x. 

I  could  give  many  more  ample  fpecimens  of  the  romantic 

poems  of  thefe  namelefs  minftrels,  who  probably  flouriihed 

'  before  or  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fecond  \    But  it 

'^  Fierce.         »  Againft.         ^  Weened,  OSavian  Imperetor^  but  it  has  nothing  of 

*  Sore.      ■  Crowd.        *  Be  Troubled.  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  emperors.     Pr. 

•Ready.  "  JhcTu  J>at  was  with  fpcreyftongc."     Ca- 

^  OSwviafih  one  of  the  romances  men-  lig.  A.  12.  f.  20,     It  is  a  very  lingular 

tioned  in  the  Prologue  to  Cure  de  Lyon^  ftanza.     In  bifhop  More's  manufcripts  at 

above  cited.  See  alfo  p.  119.  In  the  Cotton  Cambridge,  there  is  a  poem  with  the  fame 

manufcripts  there  is  the  metrical  romance  of  title,  but  a  very  different  beginning,  vi«« 

•'  Lytyll 
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is  neither  my  inclination  nor  intention  to  write  a  catalogue, 
or  compile  a  mifcellany.  It  is  not  to  he  expefted  that  this 
work  fhould  be  a  general  repofitory  of  our  antient  poetry. 
I  cannot  however  help  obferving,  that  Englifh  literature  and 


•*  Lytyll  and  mykyll  olde  and  youngc.'* 
Bibl.  Publ.  690.  30.  The  emperor  OSia- 
njyenf  perhaps  the  fame  as  mentioned  in 
Chaucer's  Dnme,  v.  368.  Among  Hat- 
ton's  manufcripts  in  Bibl.  Bodl«  we  have 
a  French  poem,  Romauna  de  Otbeniem  Em-' 
per.ur  de  Rctne.  Hyper*  Bodl.  4046.  2i. 
In  the  fame  line  of  the  aforefaid  Pro- 
logue, we  have  the  romance  of  Ury.  This 
is  probably  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Ewaine  or  Yvain,  mentioned  in  the  Court 
MantelL     Mem.  Anc.  Cheval.  ii.  p.  62. 

Li  rois  pris  par  la  deftre  main 
L*amiz  monieignor  Yvain 
Qui  au  RoiUaiBM  fu  filz, 
£t  bons  chevaliers  et  hardiz, 
Qui  tant  ama  chiens  et  oiiiaox. 

Specimens  of  the  Englifh  Sjr  Bentys  may 
be  fcen  in  Percy's  Ball.  iii.  216,  217,  297. 
edit.  1767.  Axidi  Oh/er'V  at  ions  on  the  Fairy 
^eeftf  §.  ii.  P.  50.  It  is  extant  in  the 
black  letter.  It  is  in  manufcnpt  at  Cam- 
bridge, Bibl.  Publ.  690.  30.  And  Coll. 
Caii.  A.  9.  5.  And  MSS.  Bibl.  Adv. 
Edingb.  W.  4.  I .  Num.  xxii. 

Sidracke  was  tranflated  intoEnriifli  verfe 
by  one  Hugh  Campden  ;  and  printed, 
probably  not  long  after  it  was  tranflated, 
at  London,  byTKomas  Godfrey,  at  the  coft 
of  Dan  Robert  Saltwood,  monk  of  faint 
Auftin's  in  Canterbury,  1510.  This  piece 
therefore  belongs  to  a  lower  period.  I  have 
feen  only  one  manufcript  copy  of  it.  Laud, 
G.  57.  fbl.  membran. 

Chaucer  mentions,  in  Sir  Topascj  among 
others,  the  romantic  poems  of  Sir  Blanda- 
moKre^  Sir  Li  Beaux  ^  and  Sir  Ippotis.  Of 
the  formef  I  find  nothing  more  than  the 
name  occurring  in  Sir  Libeaux,  To  avoid 
prolix  repetitions  from  other  works  in  the 
hands  of  all,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Percy's 
Ejffay  M  antient  mttrical  Romance f^  who  has 
anaiyfed  the  plan  of  Sir  Libeauxy  or  Sir 
Li&iuj  Di/coniuSf  at  large,  p.  17.  Seealfo 
p.  24.  ibid. 


As  to  Sir  IppotiSf  an  antient  poem  with 
that  title  occurs  in  manufcript.  MSS.  Cot- 
ton, Calig.  A.  2.  f,  77.  and  MS.  Vernon, 
f.  296.  But  as  Chaucer  is  fpeaking  of  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  which  he  means  to  ri- 
dicule, and  this  is  a  religious  legend,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  is  the  piece  alluded 
to  by  Chaucer.  However  I  will  here  exhi- 
bit a  fpecimen  of  it  from  the  exordium. 
MS.  Vernon,  f.  296. 

Her  hi  ginnitb  a  tretjs 

That  men  cUpetb  ypotis. 
AUethatwolleth  of  wifdom  lere, 
Lukeneth  ndw,  and  ze  may  here ; 
Of  a  tale  of  holi  writ 
Seynt  John  the  evangelifl  witnefleth  it. 
How  hit  bifelle  in  grete  Rome, 
The  cheef  citee  of  criftendome, 
A  childe  was  fent  of  mihtes  moft, 
Thotow  vertue  of  the  holi  goft : 
The  emperour  of  Rome  thfin 
His  name  was  hoten  fire  Adrian : 
And  when  the  child  of  grete  honour 
Was  come  bifore  the  eniperour. 
Upon  his  knees  he  him  lette 
The  emperour  full  faire  he  grette  : 
The  emperour  with  milde  chere, 
Aikede  him  whethence  he  come  were,&c« 

We  fliall  have  occafion,  in  the  progiefs  of 
our  poetry^  to  bring  other  fpecimens  of 
thefe  compofitions.  See  Obf.  on  Spenfer's 
Fairy  Queen,  ii.  42.  43. 

I  muft  not  forget  here,  that  Sir  Gawaine, 
one  of  Arthur's  champions,  is  celebrated  in 
a  (eparate  romance.  Among  Tanner's  ma- 
nufcripts, we  have  the  Weddyngeof  SirGa* 
wayne.  Numb.  455.  Bibl.  Bodl.  It  beeins» 
"  Be  ye  blythe  and  lifleneth  to  the  lyf  of  a 
'  "  lorde  riche.  Dr.  Percy  has  jjiinted  the 
Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaynet  which  he  bc- 
Fieves  to  have  fumifhed  Chaucer  with  his 
fFife  of  Bath.  Ball.  i.  1 1 .  It  begins, 
"  King  Arthur  lives  in  merry  Carlifle." 
I  think  I  have  fomewhere  feen  a  romance  ia 
verfe  entitled.  The  Turkt  and  Ga^waine** 

Englifli 
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Bngllih  poetry  fufFcr,  while  fo  many  pieces  of  this  kind  ftill 
remain  concealed  and  forgotten  in  our  manufcript  libraries^ 
They  contain  in  common  with  the  profe  romances,  to  moft 
of  which  indeed  they,  gave  rife,  amufing  images  of  antient 
cuftoms  and  inftitutions,  not  elfewhere  to  be  found,  or  at 
leaft  not  otherwife  fo  ftrikingly  delineated :  and  they  preferve 
pure  and  unmixed,  thofe  fables  of  chivalry  which  formed 
the  tafle  and  awakened  the  imagination  of  our  elder  Engliih 
dallies.  The  antiquaries  of  former  times  overlooked  or  re- 
jected thefe  valuable  remains,  which  they  defpifed  as  falfe 
and  frivolous  j  and  employed  their  induftry  in  reviving  ob- 
fcure  fragments  of  uninftruftivc  morality  or  uninterefting 
hiflory.  But  in  the  prefent  age  we  are  beginning  to  make 
ample  amends :  in  which  the  curiofity  of  the  antiquarian  is 
<:onne£led  with  tafte  and  genius,  and  his  refearches  tend  to 
difplay  the  progrefs  of  human  manners,  and  to  illuftrate  the 
hiftory  of  fociety. 

As  a  further  illuftration  of  the  general  fubjeCl,  and  many 
particulars  of  this  fedtion  and  the  three  laft,  I  will  add  a  new 
proof  of  the  reverence  in  which  fuch  ftories  were  held,  and 
of  the  familiarity  with  which  they  muft  have  been  known  by 
our  anceftors.  Thefe  fables  were  not  only  perpetually  re- 
peated at  their  feftivals,  but  were  the  conftant  obje£ls  of  their 
-eyes.  The  very  wall^  of  their  apartments  were  clothed  with 
romantic  hiftory.  Ta[>eftry  was  antiently  the  fafhionable 
furniture  of  our  houfes,  and  it  was  chiefly  filled  with  lively 
reprefentations  of  this  fort.  The  ftories  of  the  tapeftry  in 
the  royal  palaces  of  Henry  the  eighth  are  ftill  preferved  *  ^ 
which  I  will  here  give  without  referve,  including  other  fub- 
jefts  as  they  happen  to  occur,  equally  defcriptive  of  the 
times.    In  the  tapeftry  of  the  tower  of  London,  the  original 

*  *' The  feooDdepartortheIn?eiitorve  hoM-ftdF,  Sec.  &c."  MSS.  HarL  1^.19. 
«f  oor  late  fovemgne  lord  kpig^^eniy  tne  fol.  The  oricinal.  ComfKUe  f*  1 14«  rapr. 
eighth,  conteynynge  his  gsixiMlbe%,  hoof*       and  Walpok  s  Anecd.  Viiau  u  p.  io# 

^  Vol.  I.  E  c  and 
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and  moft  antient  feat  of  our  monarchs,  there  are  recited 
Godfrey  of  Bulloign,  the  three  kings  of  Cologn,  the  emperor 
Conftantine,  faint  George,  king  Erkenwald  ',  the  hiftory  of 
Hercules,  Fame  and  Honour,  the  Triumph  of  Divinity, 
Efther  and  Ahafuerus,  Jupiter  and  Juno,  faint  George,  the 
eight  Kings,  the  ten  Kings  of  France,  the  Birth  of  our  Lord, 
Duke  Jofhua,  the  riche  hiftory  of  king  David,  the  feven 
Deadly  Sins,  the  riche  hiftory  of  the  Paffion,  the  Stem  of 
Jefle  ',  our  Lady  and  Son,  king  Solomon,  the  Woman  of  Ca- 
nony,  Mel  eager,  and  the  dance  of  Maccabre  ^.  At  Durham- 
place  we  find  the  Citie  of  Ladies  \  the  tapeftrie  of  Thebes 
and  of  Troy,  the  City  of  Peace,  the  Prodigal  Son  \  Efther, 
and  other  pieces  of  fcripture.  At  Windfor  caftle  the  fiege  of 
Jerufalem,  Ahafuerus,  Charlemagne,  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and 


! 


'  So  in  the  record.  But  he  was  the 
third  biihop  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  fon  of 
king  OfFa,  and  a  great  benefactor  to  St. 
Paul's  church,  in  which  he  had  a  moft  fa- 
perb  (brine.  He  was  canonifed.  Dugdale, 
among  many  other  curious  particulars  re- 
lating to  his  (hrine,  fays,  that  in  the  year 
*339>  ^^  ^'^^^  decorated  anew,  when  three 
oldfmiths,  two  at  the  wages  of  five  fhil- 
ings  by  the  week,  and  one  at  eiriit,  worked 
upon  it  for  a  whole  year.  Hift.  St.  Paul's, 
p.  21.  Seealfop.  233. 

s  This  was  a  favourite  fubjeA  for  a  large 
gothic  window.  This  fubje£t  alfo  com- 
pofed  a  branch  of  candlefticks,  thence  called 
a  J  E  s  s  E ,  not  unufual  in  the  antient  churches. 
In  the  year  1097,  Hugo  de  Flori,  abbot  of 
S.  Auft.  Canterb.  bought  for  the  choir  of 
his  church  a  great  branch  candleftick.  "Can- 
•*  dclabrum  magnum  in  choro  aeneum  quod 
**  7c^vocaiurinpartibus  emit  tranfmari- 
"  nis.*'  Thorn,  Dec.  Script,  col.  1796. 
About  the  year  1330,  Adam  de  Sodbury, 
abbot  of  Glaftonbury,  gave  to  his  convent 
*•  Unum  dorfale  laneum  /^  Jesse."  Heam. 
jigm.  Glafton.  p.  265.  That  is,  a  piece  of 
tapeftry  embroidered  with  the  Jiem  ofjefft^ 
to  be  hung  round  the  choir,  or  other  parts 
of  the  church  on  high  feftivals.  He  alfo 
%VK  a  tapeiby  of  mis  fubjedi  for  the  ab- 


bot's hall.  Ibid.  And  I  cannot  help  ad"- 
ding,  what  indeed  is  not  immediately  con»- 
nefted  with  the  fubjed  of  this  note,  that 
he  gave  his  monaftery,  among  other  coflly 
preients,  a  great  clock,  proceflionibus  et 
ipe^culis  iniignitum,  an  organ  of  prodi- 
gious iize,  and  eleven  bells,  fix  for  the 
tower  of  the  church,  and  five  for  the  clock 
tower.  He  alfo  new  vaulted  the  nave  of 
the  charch,  and  adorned  the  new  roof  with 
beautiful  paintings.    Ibid. 

*»  f.  6.  In  many  churches  of  France  ther« 
was  an  antient  (hew  or  mimicry,  in  which 
all  ranks  of  life  were  perfonated  by  the 
ecdefiaftics,  who  all  danced  together,  and 
difappeared  one  after  another.  It  was  called 
Dance  Maccabre,  and  feems  to  have 
been  often  performed  in  St.  Innocent's  at 
Paris,  where  was  a  famous  painting  on 
this  fubje£t,  which  gave  rife  to  Lydgate's 
poem  under  the  fame  title.  See  Carpent. 
Suppl.  Du  Cange,  Lat.  Gl.  ii  p.  1103. 
More  will  be  iaid  of  it  when  we  come  to 
Lydgate. 

^  A  famous  French  allegorical  romance. 

^  A  pi^ure  on  this  favourite  fubje6t  is 
mentioned  in  Shakefpeare.  And  in  Ran- 
dolph's Mu/et  Looking'Giafs.  **  In  painted 
•*  doth  the  ftory  of  the  Prodigal." 
DcdJI.  OU  PL  yi.  260. 


hawking^ 
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hawking  and  hunting  '.  At  Nottingham  caftle  Amys  and 
Amelion  "•  At  Woodftock  manor,  the  tapeftrie  of  Charle- 
magne ".  At  the  More,  a  palace  in  Hertfordfhire,  king 
Arthur,  Hercules,  Aftyages  and  Cyrus,  At  Richmond,  the 
arras  of  Sir  Bevis,  and  Virtue  and  Vice  fighting  \  Many  of 
thefe  fubje£ls  are  repeated  at  Weftminfter,  Greenwich,  Oate- 
lands,  Bedington  in  Surry,  and  other  royal  feats,  fome  of 
which  are  now  unknown  as  fuch  '.  Among  the  reft  we  have 
alfo  Hannibal,  Holofernes,  Romulus  and  Remus,  -^neas, 
and  Sufannah  ''.  I  have  mentioned  romances  written  on 
many  of  thefe  fubje£ls,  and  ihall  mention  others.  In  the 
romance  of  Syr  Guy,  that  hero's  combat  with  the  dragon  in 
Northumberland  is  faid  to  be  reprefented  in  tapeftry  in  War- 
wick caftle. 

In  Warwike  the  truth  fliall  ye  fee 
In  arras  wrought  ful  craftely '. 

This  piece  of  tapeftry  appears  to  have  been  in  Warwick 
caftle  before  the  year  1398.  It  was  then  fo  diftinguiflied 
and  valued  a  piece  of  furniture,  that  a  fpecial  grant  was 
made  of  it  by  king  Richard  the  fecond  in  that  year,  conveying 
^'  that  fuit  of  arras  hangings  in  Warwick  caftle,  which  con- 
*^  tained  the  ftory  of  the  famous  Guy  earl  of  Warwick/' 


>  f.  293.  "  f.  564. 

»  f.  318.  •  f.  346. 

p  Some  of  the  tapcdry  at  Hampton-courty 
deiciibed  in  this  inventory,  is  to  be  feen 
ftill  in  a  fine  old  room,  now  remaining  in 
its  original  flate,  called  the  Exchequer. 

*i  Montfaucon,  among  the  tapeftry  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  king  of  France,  in  the 
year  1370,  mentions,  Le  tapfis  delwuii 
du  faint  Tbe/eus.  Here  the  officer  who 
made  the  entry  calls  Thefeus  a  faint.  The 
/even  Deadly  Stns,  Le  faint  Graaly  Li  grannt 
tappis  aV  l^euf  Preux^  Reyne  £  Ireland y  and 
Godfrey  rf  Bullotgn.  Monum.  Fr.  iii.  64. 
The  neuf  preux  are  the  Nine  Worthies. 
Among  the  ftores  of  Henry  the  eightfa> 


taken  as  above,  we  have,  "  two  old  flayned 
"  clothes  for  the  ix  worthies  for  the  greate 
*•  chamber,"  at  Newhall  in  EfTex,  ^362* 
Thefe  were  piflures.  Again,  at  the  paJace 
of  Weftminfter,  in  the  little  ftudy  called  the 
Ne^we  Lihraryey  which  I  believe  was  in 
Holbein's  elegant  Gothic  gatehoofe  lately 
demoliihed,  there  is,  '*  Item,  xii  pidures 
"  of  men  on  horfebacke  of  enamelled  ftuffi* 
"  of  the  Nyne  Worthies,  and  others  npon 
"  fquarc  tables."  f.  188.  MSS.HarL  1419. 
at  fapr. 

'  Signat.  Ca.  i.  Some  perhaps  .may 
think  this  circumftance  an  innovation  or 
addition  of  later  minftrels^  A  pradice  not 
uncommon  k 
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together  with  the  caftle  of  Warwick,  and  other  poi&IIton^ 
to  Thomas  Holland,  carl  of  Kent  \  And  in  the  reftoration 
of  forfeited  property  to  this  lord  after  his  imprifonnifint, 
thefe  hangings  are  particularly  fpecified  in  the  patent  of 
king  Henry  the  fourth,  dated  1399.  When  Mai^aret». 
daughter  of  king  Henry  the  feventh,  was  married  to  James* 
king  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1503^  Holyrood  Houfc  at 
Edinburgh  was  fplendidly  decorated  on  diat  occafion ;  and 
we  are  told  in  an  antient  recoi^d,  that  the  "  hanginge  of  the- 
*'  queenes  grett  chammer  reprefented  the  yftory  of  Trpyc: 
"  toune."  Again,  *^  the  king's  grett  chammer  had  one  table». 
wcr  was  fatt,  hys  chammerlayn,  the  grett  fqycr,  and 
many  others,  well  ferved  j,  the  which  chammer  was: 
haunged  about  with  the  ftory  of  Hercules,,  togiether  with 
other  yftorys  '."  And  at  the  fame  folemnity,  "  in  the  halk 
"  wher  the  qwene's  company  wer  fatt  in  lyke  as  in  the  other 
"  an  wich  was  haunged  of  the  hiftory  of  Hercules,  &c 
A  ftately  chamber  in  the  caftle  of  Hefdin  in  Artois,  wa& 
fumiihed  by  a  duke  of  Burgundy  with  the  ftory  of  Jafoa 
and  the  Golden  Fleece^  about  the  year  1 468  ^.  The  affecting, 
ftory  of  Coucy's  Hearty  which  giave  rife  to  an  old  metrical 
Engliih  romance  entitled,  the  Knio«t  op  Courtesy,,  and  the. 
Lady  of  Faguel,  was  woven  in  tapcftry  in  Coucy  caftle 
in  France  *•.  1  have  feen  an  antient  fuite  of  arras,  containing: 
Aridfto's  Orlando  and  Angelica,  where,^  at  every  groupe,  the. 
ftory  was.  all  along  illuftrated  with  fhort  rhymes,  ia  romance 
or  old  French.  Spenfer  fomctiines  drefles  the  fuperb  bowers, 
of  lus  fairy   caftles.  with  this   fort   of  hiftorical    drapery... 

■  Dngd.  Bar.  u  f<.X37*  ***  fineiint  lea    axnoors-  du  Cliaflclain   du. 

'  Leland.  Coll.  vol.  iii.  p.  295.^  296^  "  Couci  ct  dc  la  d^ime  de  Faiel."     Ourr 

Opufcul.  edit.  1770..  Cafiellan,    whofe    name    is    Regnard    de 

"  Ibid.    ^  SeeObf.  Fair.  Qu.  i,  p.  177.  Couci».  was  famous  for  his  cbanjom  and. 

*  Howel's  Letters,  xx.  §.  vi.  B.  i.    This  chivalry,  but  more  fo  for  his  unfortunate 

is  a  true  ftory,  about  the  year  1 1 80.    Fan*  love,  which  became  proverbial  in  the  old. 

chett  relates  it  at  large  from  an  old  authentic  French  romances.  Si^c  Fauch.  Rec.  p.  1 24.- 

French,  chronicle  ;  and  then,  adds,  "  Ainfi  128* 
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In  Hawes's  Poem  called  the  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  written 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  feventh,  of  which  due  notice  will 
be  taken  in  its  proper  place,  the  hero  of  the  piece  fees  all 
his  future  adventures  difplayed  at  large  in  the  fumptuous 
tapefiry  of  the  hall  of  a  caflle.  I  have  before  mentioned  the 
moft  valuable  and  perhaps  moft  antient  work  of  this  fort 
now  exifting,  the  entire  feries  of  duke  William's  defcent  on 
England^  prefenred  in  the  church  of  Bayeux  in  Normandy^ 
and  inten<kd  as  an  ornament  of  the  choir  on  high  feftivals. 
Bartholinus  relates,  that  it  was  an  art  much  cultivated 
among  the  antient  lilanders,  to  weave  the  hiftories  of  their 
giants  and  champions  in  tapefiry  ''•  The  fame  thing  is  re- 
cordfid  of  the  old  Perfian»s  ^nd  this  furniture  is  ftiU  in  high 
requeft  among  many  oriental  nations,  particularly  in  Japan 
and  China '.  It  is  well  known,  that  to  frame  pi£hires  of 
heroic  adventures  in  needle^work,  was  a  favourite  praAice 
of  claflical  antiquity. 


"t  AntiqDk«  Dam  Lilx  i.  9.  p.  j-f-  »  o£  the  fineft  £lk,  wroogKt  hf  the  moft 

*  Ift  the  royal  palace  of  Jrado,  whkH^  ikilfol  artificers  ofthat  country,,  and  adorned 

eireFQows  with  a  profiiflon  of  the  moA  ex-  with  pearh,  gold,  and  filver.  Mod.  Univ*. 

^fifie  and  fitpero  eaftem embelliflimenn,  Hift.ji.xiii.  c. iL.vol.ix.p. 83.  (Not..G.)) 

w  tapeftiy  of  the  emperor's  audience-hall  edit^  175S- 
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SECT. 


VI. 


ALTHOUGH  much  poetry  began  to. be  written  about 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  fecond,  yet  I  have  found 
only  one  Englifh  poet  of  that  reign  whofe  name  has  de- 
fended to  pofterity  *•  This  is  Adam  Davy  or  Davie,  He 
may  be  placed  about  the  year  13 12.  I  can  colleft  no  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  life,  but  that  he  was  marfhall  of  Strat- 
ford-le-bow  near  London  *.  He  has  left  feveral  poems  never 
printed,  which  are  almoft  as  forgotten  as  his  name.  Only 
one  manufcript  of  thefe  pieces  now  remains,  which  feems 
to  be  coeval  with  it*s  author  ^.  They  are  Visions,  The  Bat- 
tell  OF  Jerusalem,  The  Legend  of  Saint  Alexius, 
Scripture   histories,    of    fifteen  toknes    before   the 

DAY    OF    JtJDGEMENT,   LAMENTATIONS    OF    SoULS,   and    ThE 

Life  of  Alexander  \ 

In  the  Visions,  which  are  of  the  religious  kind,  Adam 
Davie  draws  this  piflure  of  Edward  the  fecond  {landing  be- 
fore the  fhrine  of  fidward  the  Confcffor  in  Weftminfter 
abbey  at  his  coronation.  The  lines  have  a  ftrength  arifing 
from  fimplicity. 

To  our  Lorde  Jeftiu  Crift  in  heven 
Iche  to  day  fliawe  myne  fweven  ', 


•  Robert  de  Brunnct  above-mentioned, 
lived,  and  perhaps  wrote  fbme  of  his  pieces, 
in  this  reign ;  bat  he  more  properly  belongs 
to  the  laft. 

^  This  will  appear  from  citations  which 
follow. 

^  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  Laud  L  74.  fol. 
mem  bran.  It  has  been  much  damaged,  and 
oa  that  account  is  often  illegible. 


^  In  the  manufcript  there  Is  alfo  a  piece 
in  profe,  indtled,  TJffe  Pyigrymages  cf  the 
hoH  land.  f.  65.-66.  It  begins,  "  Qwerr 
**•  foever  a  cros  ftandyth  ther  b  a  for- 
■**  ^venes  of  payne."  I  think  it  is  a 
^iefcription  of  the  holy  places,  and  it  ap- 
pears at  lead  to  be  of  the  hand-writing  of 
the  reft. 

^  Dream. 

That 
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That  iche  motte '  in  one  nycht. 

Of  a  knycht  of  mychel  mycht : 

His  name  is  *  yhote  fyr  Edward  the  kyng. 

Prince  of  Wales  Engelonde  the  fair  thynge  j 

Me  mott  that  he  was  armid  wele, 

Bothe  with  yme  and  with  jftele, 

And  on  his  helme  that  was  of  ftel, 

A  coroune  of  gold  bicom  him  weL 

Bifore  the  fhryne  of  Seint  Edward  he  ftood, 

Myd  glad  chere  and  myld  of  mood  \ 

Moft  of  thefe  Vifions  are  compliments  to  the  king.     Our 
poet  then  proceeds  thus  : 

Another  fuevene  me  mette  on  a  twefnit  * 

Bifore  the  feft  of  Alhalewen  of  that  ilke  knigt, 

His  name  is  nempned  "^  hure  bifore, 

Bliffed  be  the  time  that  he  was  bore,  &c. 

Of  Syr  Edward  oure  derworth '  kyng 

Iche  mette  of  him  anothere  faire  metyng,  &c. 

Me  thought  he  wod  upon  an  af&, 

And  that  ich  take  God  to  witnefle  y 

A  wondur  he  was  in  a  mantell  gray. 

Toward  Rome  he  nom "his  way. 

Upon  his  hevede  fate  a  gray  hure. 

It  femed  him  wel  a  mefure ; 

He  wood  withouten  hofe  and  fho, 

His  wonen  was  hot  fo  to  do ; 

His  fhankes  femeden  al  bloodrede, 

Myne  herte  wop  "  for  grete  drede  -, 

As  a  pylgrym  he  rood  to  Rome, 

And  thider  he  com  wel  fwithe  fone. 


'  Thought,  dreamed.    In  the  firft  fenfe,  «  Named.    *»  fol.  27.    *  Twelfth-night, 

we  have  me  mette  in  Chaacer,  Non.  Pr.  T.  ^  Named.  *  Dear-worthy. 

V.  1013.  Urr.  And  below.  ■»  Took.  "  Wept, 

The 


f 
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The  thrid  fuevcne  me  mette  a  nigt 

Rigt  of  that  derworth  knight : 

On  Wednyfday  a  nigt  it  was 

Next  the  dai  of  feint  Lucie  bifore  ChriftenmafTe)  &c. 

Me  thougth  that  ich  was  at  Rome, 

And  thider  ichc  come  fwithe  fone, 

The  pope  and  (yr  Edward  our  kyng 

Bothe  °  hy  hadde  a  new  dublyng,  &c. 

Thus  Crift  ful  of  grace 

Graunte  our  kyng  in  every  place 

Maiftrie  of  his  witherwines 

And  of  al  wicked  Sarafynes. 

Me  met  a  fiievene  one  worthig '  a  nigth 

Of  that  ilche  derworthi  knigth, 

God  iche  it  fhewe  and  to  witneffe  take 

And  fo  fhilde  me  fro,  &c. 

Into  a  chapel  I  cum  of  vre  lefdy  \ 

Jhe  Crift  her  levc '  fon  ftod  by. 

On  rod '  he  was  an  loveliche  mon, 

Al  thiHce  that  on  rode  was  don 

He  unneled  *  his  honden  two,  ice. 

Adam  the  marchal  of  Strattfrrd  atte  Bcwe 

Wei  fwithe  wide  his  name  is  iknowe 

He  himfelf  mette  this  metyng, 

To  witneffe  he  taketh  Jhu  hevene  kyngc. 

On  Wedenyffday  "^  in  clene  leinte  • 

A  voyce  me  bede  I  fchulde  nougt  feinte. 

Of  the  fuevencs  that  her  ben  write 

I  (hulde  fwithe  don '  my  lord  kyng  to  wite. 

The  Thurfday  next  the  beryng  ^  of  our  lefdy 

Me  thougth  an  aungel  com  fyr  Edward  by,  &c  ' 


•  ThqF» 
4  Lady« 
'  Cio6. 
"Lent. 


»  Woiji J.  Oiig. 
KUniudled. 


w  WcNienis  day.    Woden's  day.    fffgd^ 

'  Mdce  Iiafle. 

^  duiibnafi-day. 

Iche 
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Ichc  tell  you  forfoth  withoutten  les  *, 

Als  God  of  hevene  maide  Mark  to  moder  ches  % 

The  aungell  com  to  me  Adam  Davie  and  feide 

Bot  thou  Adam  fhewe  this  thee  worthe  wel  y vel  mede,  &c, 

Whofo  wil  fpeke  myd  me  Adam  the  marchal 

In  Strctforde  bowe  he  is  yknown  and  over  al, 

Iche  ne  fchewe  nougt  this  for  to  have  mede 

Bot  for  God  almighties  drede. 

There  is  a  very  old  pro^  romance,  both  in  French  and 
Italian,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  DeJiruBion  of  Jerufakm  *•  It 
is  tranilated  from  a  Latin  work,  in  five  books,  very  popular 
ih  the  middle  ages,  entitled,  Hegesippi  de  Bello  Judaieo  et 
Exddio  Urtis  Hierofolymitana  Liibri  quinque.  This  is  a  licen- 
tious paraphrafe  of  a  part  of  Jofephus's  Jewifti  hiftory, 
made  about  the  fourth  century^  and  the  nanfie  Hegefippus 
is  moft  probably  corrupted  from  Jofephus,  perhaps  alfo 
called  Jofippua,  The  paraphraft  is  fuppofed  to  be  Ambrofe 
of  Milan,  who  flo«riflied  in  the  reign  of  Theodofius  %  On 
the  fubje^t  of  Vefpalian's  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  as  related  in 
this  book»  our  poet  Adam  Davie  has  left  a  poem  entitled  the 
iBat-tel^  of  Jerusalem  "L    It  begin  thiis. 


z 
a   (I 


Ij^s.                                                   '  in  1491.  fol.  M.  Beaudiaiihpsy  Rech.  Fr. 

'<  As  fnre  as  God  chofe  the  Virgin  Hieat.  p.  134. 

'««  Mary  to  be  Chrift's  Mother."  «  He  mentions  Conftantinople  and  N^w 

^  In  an  aatient  invehtbiry  of  books,  all  Rome :  and  the  {Provinces  or  Scotia  and 

French  romances,  made  in  England  in  the  Saxonia.,    FVoiti  this  work  the  Maccabees 

teign  of  Edward  the  third,   I  find  the  ro-  ieem  to  have  got  into  romance.     It  was 

mace  of  Titus  and  V«spasian.  Madox^  drft  printed  at  Paris,  fol.  1^11.     Amone 

Formal.  Anglican,  p.  12.    See  alfo  Scipio  the  Bodleian  manufcripts  there  is  a  mou 

Maflfei's  Traduttori  Italiani,  p.  48.  Cre-  beaotiful  copy  of  this  book,  believed  to 

fcimbeni  (Volg.  Foef.  vol.  i.  1.  5.jp.  3{7.)   .  be  written  in  the  Saxon  times, 

does  not  feem  to  have  known  of  this  ro-*  ^  The  latter  part  of  this  poem  appears 

mance  in  Italian.    Du  Cange  mentions  Le  detached,  in  a  former  part  of  our  manu- 

Roman  de  la  Prife  de  Jerujaiem  par  Titus^  fcript,  with  the  title  The  Vengeaunce 

in   verfe.    GlofT.    Lat«   i.    Ind.    Auct.  op  Goddes  Death,  viz.  f.  22   b.  This 

p.  cxciv.    A  metrical  romance  on  this  Tub-  latter  part  begins  with  thefc  lines, 

jedt  is  in  the  royal  manufcripts.  16  £.  viii.  And  at  the  fourty  dayes  ende, 

2.  Brit.  Muf.  There  is  an  old  French  play  Whider  I  wolde  he  bade  me  wende, 

on  this  fubjedt,  a6led  in  1 437.  It  was  printed  Upon  the  mount  of  olyvete,  &c. 

Vol.  I.                              F  f                              Lifteneth 
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Lifteneth  all  that  bcth  alyVe, 
Both  criften  men  and  wyve  : 
I  wol  you  telle  of  a  wondur  cas, , 
How  Jhefu  Crift  bihated  was, 
Of  the  Jewes  felle  and  kene> 
That  was  on  him  iithe  yfene, 
Gofpelles  I  drawe  to  witneffe 
Of  this  matter  more  or  leffe,  *  &c- 

In  the  courfc  of  the  ftory,  Pilate  challenges  our  Lord  ta 
iingle  combat.    This  fubjeft  will  occur  again. 

Davie's  Legend  of  saint  Alexius  the  confessor,  son 
OF  EuPHEMius,  is  tranflated  from  Latin»  and  begins  thus : 

All  that  willen  here  in  ryme, 
Howe  gode  men  in  olde  tyme> 

Loveden  God  almigth ; 
That  weren  riche,  of  grete  valoure^ 
Kynges  fones  and  emperoure 

Of  bodies  ftrong  and  ligth  *, 
Zee  habbeth  yherde  ofte  in  gefte^ 
Of  holi  men  maken  fefte 

Both  day  and  nigth. 
For  to  have  the  joye  in  hevene 
(With  aungells  fong,  and  merry  ftevene,) 

The  which  is  brode  and  brigth : 
To  you  all  heige  and  lowe 
The  rigth  fothe  to  biknowe 

Zour  foules  for  to  fave,  &c.  ' 

Our  author's  scripture  histories  want  the  beginning. 
Here  they  begin  with  Jofeph,  and  end  with  Daniel. 

*  MS.  nt  fnpr.  f.  72.  b.  '  MS.  at  fopr.  d  22.— -72.  b. 

Ffor 
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Ffor  thritti  pens  ^  thei  fold  that  childe 

The  feller  h*sgth  Judas, 
^  Itho  Ruben  com  him  and  myifed  bim 
.    For  ynow  he  was  *. 

His    FIFTEEN    TOKNES  ^  BEFORE    THE    DAY  OF   JUDGMENT, 

are  taken  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

The  firft  figne  thar  ageins,  as  our  lord  hymfelfe  fede, 
Hungere  fchal  on  erthe  be,  trecherie,  and  falfliede, 
Batteles,  and  littell  love,  fekenefTe  and  haterede, 
And  the  erthe  fchal  quaken  that  vche  man  fchal  ydrcdc : 
The  mone  fchal  turne  to  blood,  the  funne  to  dcrkhede  \  &c. 

Another  of  Davie's  poems  may  be  called  the  Lamenta- 
tion OF  Souls.  But  the  fubjeft  is  properly  a  congratula- 
tion of  Chrift's  advent,  and  the  lamentation  of  the  fouls 
of  the  fathers  remaining  in  limbo,  for  his  delay. 

Off  joye  and  bliffe  is  my  fong  care  to  bileve  ", 
And  to  here  hym  among  that  altour  foroug  fhal  reve, 
Ycome  he  is  that  fwete  dewe,  that  fwete  hony  drope, 
The  kyng  of  alle  kyilges  to  whom  is  our  hope : 
Becom  he  is  our  brother,  whar  was  he  fb  long  ^ 
He  it  is  and  no  other,  that  bougth  us  fo  ftrong : 
Our  brother  we  mowe*  hym  clepe  wel*,  fo  feith  hymfelf 
ilome '. 

My  readers  will  be  perhaps  furprifed  to  find  our  language 
improve  fo  flowly,  and  will  probably  think,  that  Adam  Davie 
writes  in  a  lefs  intelligible  phrafe  than  many  more  antient 

bards  already  cited.    His  obfcurity  however  arifcs  in  great 

....  • 

•  •  •  •  .  « 

«  Thirty-pflncc.    '       ^  Jpo.    Orig,  »  Leave.  ■  M^y. 

^  MS.  at  hpu  f.  66.-^72.  b.  *  Sometiines. 

^  Toftens.         '  MS.  nt  fupr.  f.  71.  b.  p  MS.  ot  fupr.  £.72. 

F  f  2  ^  meafure 
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meafure  from  obfolete  fpelling,  a  mark  of  antiquity  which 
I  have  here  obferved  in  exaft  conformity  to  a  manufcript  of 
the  age  of  Edward  the  fecond ;  and  which  in  the  poetry  of 
his  predeceffors,  efpecially  the  minftrell-pieces,  has  been 
often  eflfaced  by  multiplication  of  copies,  and  other  caufes. 
In  the  mean  time  it  Ihould  be  remarked,  that  the  capricious 
peculiarities,  and  even  ignorance  of  tranfcribers,  often  oc* 
cafion  an  obfcurity,  which  is  not  to  be  imputed  either  to  the, 
author  or  his  age  \ 

But  Davie's  capital  poem  is  the  Life  of  Alexander^. 
which  deferves  to  be  publiflied  entire  on  many  accounts.  It 
feems  to  be  founded  chiefly  on  Simeon  Sethis  romance  above- 
mentioned;  but  many  paflages  are  alfo  copied  from  the 
French  Roman  d' Alexandre,  a  poem  in  our  author's  age 
perhaps  equally  popular  both  in  England  and  France.  It  ia. 
a  work  of  confiderable  length '.  I  will  firft  give  fome  ex-, 
trafts  from  the  Prologue. 

Divers  in  this  myddel  erde 
To  lewed  men  and  •  lered,  &c. 
Natheles  wel  fele  and  fuUe 
Bethe  ifound  in  hart  and  fkulle. 
That  hadden  lever  a  rybaudye, 
Then  here  of  god  either  feint  Marye; 
Either  to.  drynke  a  copful  ale, 
Than  to  heren  any  gode  tale : 
Swiche  ich  wolde  weren  out  bifliet 
For  certeynlich  it  were  nett 
For  hy  ne  habbeth  wilbe  ich  woot  wel 
Bot  in  the  got  and  the  barrel,  &c,  * 

_  _  » 

V  Chaucer  in  Troilvs  and  Crissida  *  Leg.  Unf.    Learoed". 

mention.  «  the  grete  diverfi«  in  Englift,  ,  ^^  ^^  ,,^.     ^      f  ^^^ 
"  and  tfi  *wrtttng  9f  our  tongui.       He  .    .  * 

therefore  prays-  God,  that  no  p^fon  woqid  Whiloin  cl^es  wel  ylerede 

mtfnwrite^  or  mfft^metn  his  poem.  tib.  ult.  On  thre  digten  this  myddel  erde,, 

V.  I792«  feq.  -  And  deped  him  in  her  maiftiie, 

'  ^IS.  nt  fapr.  f.  aS.— >65,  Europe,  Afiryk,  and  Afie : 


At 
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Adam  Davie  thus  defcribes  a  fplendid  proceflion  made  by 
Olympias. 

In  thei  tyme  faire  and  jalyf '. 
Olympias  that  fayre  wyfe, 
Wolden  make  a  riche  feil 
Of  knightcs  and  lefdyes  '  honcft. 
Of  burges  and  of  jugelors , 
And  of  men  of  vch  meftcrs  %, 
For  mon  feth  by  north  and  fouth,^ 
Wymen  ............. 

Mychal "  (he  defireth  to  fhewe  hire  body>. 
Her  fayre  hare,  her  face  rody  %  ^ 
To  have  lees^  ^  andal  praifing,  . 
And  al  is  folye  by  heyen  king. 
^  She  has  marfhales  and  knyttes . 
•  .  ......  ....  to  ride  and  ryttes, , 

And  Jevadyes  and  demofile 
Which  ham  ....  thoufands  fele. 

In  fayre  attyre  in  dyvers  *  •  .  .  . 
Many  thar  rood  *  in  rich  wife. . 
So::.dude  the  dame  Olympias . 
Forto  fhawe  hire  gentyll  face. . 
A  mule  alfo^  whytc  fo  •  mylke,^ 
With  fadel  of  gold,  fambuc  of  fylke. 
Was  ybrpught  to  the  queue 
And  mony  bell  of  fylver  (bene, 
Yfaftened  on  orfreys  ^  of  mpuqdd 
That  hangen  nere  downe  to  grounde : 

At  Afie alfo  mychelys  '  Of  each,  or  tvtry,  piofeffion,  trade,, 

As  Echiope,  and  Afirykc,  I  wi$»  Sec,  (cut. 

And  ends  with  this  diftich.  f.  65 .  [  "^11  mankind  are  ag»ed.J'.^  * 

Thus  ended  Alifandcr  the  kynflr :  «  p,  Guifc,        ^  Rode.        •  As. 

God  grannte  as  his  bliffyng.    Amen.  f  Embroidered  work,  doth  of  gold. 

<>  Jolly.  ^  Ladiei.  Aurifrigrium^  Lat.   • 

Fourth 
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Fourth  (he  ferd  '  myd  her  route, 
A  thoufand  lefydes  of  rych  foute  \ 
A  fpcrwek  ^  that  was  honeft  ^^ 
So  fat  on  the  lefdye's  fyft  : 
Ffoure  trompes  toforne  *  hire  blcwe  5 
Many  men  that  day  hire  kncwe. 
A  hundred  thoufand,  and  eke  moo, 
AUe  alonton  "  hire  untoo. 
All  the  townc  bihonged  "  was 
Agens  •  the  lefdy  Olympias  ^ : 
Orgues,  chymbeff,  vche  maner  glee  V 
Was  drynan  ayen  that  levady  fre, 
Wythoutin  the  tounis  murey ' 
Was  mered  vche  maner  pley  ', 
Thar  wa^  knyttes  tomaying, 
Thar  was  maydens  karoling, 
Thar  was  champions  fkirmynge  \ 

alfo  wreftlynge. 

Of  lyons  chace,  and  bare  bay  ting, 
A  bay  of  bore  *,  of  bole  flay  ting  ''. 
Al  the  city  was  byhonge 
With  ryche  famytes  *  and  pclles  ^  longe. 
Dame  Olympias,  myd  this  prees  •, 
Sangle  rood  *  al  mantellefs. — 


»  Fared.   Went.  ^  Sort.. 

^  Spanow-hawk.    A  hawk. 

^  Well-bred.  '  Befofe. 

«  Went.    JiUr,  Fr. 

K  *€  Hong  with  tapeftry."  We  find  this 
ceremony  pradifed  at  the  entrance  of  lady 
Elifabetn,  queen  of  Henry  die  feventh, 
into  the  dty  of  London.— Al  the  ftrets 
**  dierwhicheifaefbuldepafle  kywerden- 
*'  ly  drefled  and  befene  with  doth,  of  t^ 
<'  peftrye  and  vm,  and  <bme  Brattm,  as 
*'  Chepe,  hanged  with  rtche  clothes  of 
<'  golds,  velvettes,  and  fiikes."  Thi3  was 
in  the  year  i4di»  Ldand.  CoU*  in  Qpiif* 
-cnl.  p.  220.  edit.  1770* 


•  *'  Agamft  her  coming.** 

r  See  me  defcription  of  the  toomament 
in  Chaucer,  Kniih^i  7«/r,  where  the  dty 
is  hanged  with  doth  of  gold.  v.  2570.  Urr. 

4 ''  Organs,  chimes,  allmanner  dT  mnfic.'* 

r  The  town  wall.  •  <<  All  forts  of  fports.*' 

^  Skirmifhing. 

■  «<  Baying,  or  bavting  of  the  boar." 

^  Slaying  huJbt  bi]ll*£KUb.  Chancer 
fays  that  i&  chamber  of  Venas  waspvated 
with  "  white  bolts  grete.*'  Com|>L  of  Man 
and  Yen.  ▼.  S6. 

<  Sattin.  Y  Skins. 

*  Crand.    Company.       *  Rode  iiagk. 

Hire 
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Hire  yalewe  har  ^  was  fayrc  attired 
Mid  richc  ftrcnge  of  golde  wyred. 
It  helyd  ^  hire  abouten  al 
To  hire  gentil  myddle  final;. 
Bryght  and  fhine  was  hir  face  ^ 
Everic  fairehede  *  in  hir  was  ^ 


Much  in  the  fame  ftrain  the  marriage  of  Cleopatras  is; 
defcribed. 

w 

There  was  many  a  blithe  grome : 
Of  olive  and  of  ruge  •  fioures 
Weren  yftrewed  halle  and  bourcs  : 
Wyth  famytes  and  baudekyns 
Weren  curtayned  the  gardyns. 
All  the  innes  of  the  ton 
Hadden  litcl  foyfon  \  * 
That  day  that  comin  deopatras. 
So  michel  people  with  hir  was. 
She  rode  on  a  mule  white  fo  my  Ike, 
Her  barneys  were  gold-beaten  fylke : 


*  Yellow  hair. 

«  "  Covered  her  all  over.'* 

*  fol.  55.  a.  •  Beauty. 

^  John  Gower,  who  lived  an  hundred' 
years  after  our  anthort  has  defcribed  the 
fame  procefiion.  Confefl".  Amant.  lib.  vL 
foL  137.  a.  b.  edit.  Berthel.  1554. 

But  in  that  dtee  then  was 

The  queney  whiche  Olimpias 

Was  note,  and  with  folempnitee 

The  fefte  of  hir  nativitee, 

As  it  befell,  was  than  hold : 

And  for  hir  luft  to  be  behold. 

And  jpreiftd  of  the  people  about. 

She  (hop  fair  for  to  ridenoat» 

Al  aftir  meet  al  opinly. 

Anon  al  men  were  redie  $ 

And  that  was  in  the  mondi  of  Maie : 

This  lufty  qnene  in  code  araie 

Was  fette  upon  a  mme  white 

To  fene  it  was  a  grete  delite 


The  joye  that  the  dcie  made. 
With  Mh  tbinges  and  with  glade 
The  noble  towne  was  al  behonged ;  - 
And  everie  wieht  was  fbn  alongcd 
To  fee  this  liiftie  ladie  ryde. 
There  was  great  mirth  on  al  fyde^, 
When  as  fhe  paiTed  by  the  ftreate  ' 
There  was  ful  many  a  tymbre  beate. 
And  many  a  maide  carolende. 
And  thos  throughout  the  town  plaiend^ 
This  quene  unto  the  plaiene  Todt 
Whar  that  (he  hoved  and  abode 
To  fe  divers  games  plaie. 
The  luftie  folke  jaft  and  tomaye^ 
And  fo  couth  every  other  man 
Which  play  with,  his  play  began. 
To  pleafe  with  this  noUe  queen. 

Gower  continues  this  flory,  from  a  romanc^ 
mentioned  above^  tokA,  140. 
«  Red.  *»  Provifion. 

The 
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The  prince  hir  lad  of  Sandas, 
And  of  Sydoyne  Sir  Jonachas. 
Ten  thoufand  barons  hir  come  myde. 
And  to  chirche  with  hir  ryde. 
Yfpoufed  fhe  is  and  fett  on  deys : 
Nowc  gynneth  geftes  of  grete  nobleys  : 
At  the  feft  was  harpyng 
And  pipyng  and  tabouryng\ 

We  have  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving,  how  the 
poets  of  thefe  times  engraft  the  manners  of  chivalry  on 
antient  claffical  hiftory.  In  the  following  lines,  Alexander's 
education  is  like  that  of  Sir  Triftram.  He  is  taught  tilting, 
hunting,  and  hawking* 

Now  can  Alexander  of  ikirmyng, 
And  of  ftedes  derayning. 
Upon  ftedes  of  juftyng, 
And  witte  fwordes  turneying, 
Of  aflayling  and  dcfendyng : 
In  green  wood  and  of  huntyng^ 
And  of  ryver  of  haukyng " : 
Of  battaile  and  of  alle  thyng. 

In  another  place  Alexander  is  mounted  on  a  fteed  of  NaN 
bone-;  and  amid  the  folemnities  of  a  great  feafl,  rides  through 
the  hall  to  the  high  table.  This  was  no  uncommon  pra6tice 
in  the  ages  of  chivalry  *. 

*  fol.  6$,  a.  ■  ■         Sliall  yc  fydf 

k  Chaaccr,  R.  of  Sir  Thop.  v.  3245.  ^^^  ^-"^j^-^jj;  ^^^ri-verJj^Ji. 

UriV 5  edit.  p.  1 4C .  Chaucer,  Frankktm  TaU,  v.  1 75  9.  p.  1 1 1 . 

'  r     x^  Urr.  edit. 

He  couth  hunt  al  the  ^Id  dere,  Thefe  fauconcrs  upon  a  fairc  rivere 

And  ndc  an  baivkyng  by  tbt  rt-vere.  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  y^^^  ^ah  the  bit  on  flainc. 

Attdin  the  Spr^ro/L^nv  Degree,  fupr.  dtat.  '  Sec  Cbfen^ations  on  the  Fairy  Queen, 

f*  179$  i«  $.  V.  p.  146. 

On 
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On  a  ftede  of  Narabone, 

He  dasfheth  forth  upon  thi  londe, 

The  ryche  coroune  on  hys  honde, 

Of  Nicholas  that  he  wan : 

Befide  hym  rydeth  mony  a  gentil  man, 

To  the  paleys  he  comethe  ryde, 

And  fyndeth  this  fefte  and  all  this  pryde  j 

Fforth  good  Alifaundre  fauns  ftable 

Eighth  unto  the  hith  table  \ 

• 

His  horfe  Bucephalus,  who  even  in  clafllcal  ii£lion  is  a  horfe 
of  romance,  is  thus  defcribed« 

An  home  in  the  forehead  armyd  ward 
That  wolde  perce  a  fhelde  hard. 

To  which  thefe  lines  may  be  added, 

Alifaunder  arifen  is, 

And'  in  his  deys  fitteth  ywys : 

His  dukes  and  barons  fauns  doute 

Stondeth  and  fitteth  him  aboute,  &c  % 

■ 

The  two  following  extrafts  are  in  a  fofter  ftrain,  and  not 
inelegant  for  the  rude  fimplicity  of  the  times. 

Mery  is  the  blaft  of  the  ftynoure  *, 

Mery  is  the  touchyng  of  the  harpourc  ' : 

"  foL  64.  Here*  by  the  way^  it  appears,  that  the 

■  MS.  ttt  ftipn  f.  46.  h.  minfbels  and  juglers  were  diftind  chaiac* 

•  I  cannot  explain  thii  word.     It  U  a  ters.    So  Robert  de  Bronne,  in  defoibing 

wind-inftnunent.  the  coronation  of  king  Arthur,  apud  Anilis, 

P  This  poem  has  likewife,  in  the  fame  Ord.  Gart.  i.  p*  304* 
vein,  the  following  well-known  old  rhyme» 

which  paints  the  manners,  and  is  perhaps  Jogekurs  wer  ther  inooh 

the  true  reading.  foL  64.  -     That  wer  queitife  for  the  droulw 

Merry  fwithe  it  is  in  halle  M^nfireh  many  with  dyvers  glew,  Arc 
When  the  berets  >iva*veth  alle* 

And  in  another  place  we  have,             <  And  Chancer  mentions  **  nunftrtb  and  the 

Merry  it  is  in  halle  to  hero  the  harpe  j  '*  j^glowrs:*    Rom.  R.  v.  764.    Bat  they 

The  miiitotllw  fynge,  the  jogelours  ca^.  ««  often  confowidcd  or  made  the  fame. 

fbl.  JiH€  num*  ad  fin. 

Vol.  L  G  g  Sweete 


v'  )      . 
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Sweete  is  the  fmellynge  o£  the  flower, 
Sweete  it  is  in  maydens  bower  : 
Appel  fweete  bencth  faire  coloure  \ 

Agaiiii 

In  tyme  of  May  the  nightingale 

In  wood  maketh  mery  gale. 

So  don  the  foules  grete  and  fmale. 

Sum  in  hylles  and  fum  in  dale '. 

• 
Much  the  fame  vernal  delights,  cloathed  in  a  fimitar  ftyle, 
with  the  addition  of  knights  tumeying  and  maidens  dancings 
invite  king  Philip  on  a  progrefs ;  who  is  entertained  on  the 
road  with  hearing  tales  of  antient  heroes. 

Mery  tyme  yt  is  in  May 
The  foules  fyngeth  her  lay. 
The  knightes  loveth  to  tournay ; 
Maydens  do  dauncen  and  they  play, 
The  kyng  ferth  rydeth  his  journay, 
Now  hereth  gefts  of  grete  noblay  *. 

Our  author  thus  deicribts  a  battle  \ 

Alifaundre  tofore  is  ryde. 

And  many  gtntill  a  knigth  hym  myde ; 

As  for  to  gader  his  meigne  free. 

He  abideth  under  a  tree  : 

Ffourty  tkoufand  of  chyvalerie 

He  taketh  in  his  compaignye. 

He  dasfheth  hym  than  faft  forthward. 

And  the  other  cometh  afterward, 

He  feeth  his  knigttes  in  mefchief, 

He  taketh  it  gretlich  a  greef, 

1  fol.  40.  '  Ibib.  «  fol  fim  mm.  *  MS.  nt  fiipr.  £  45.  b. 

He 
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He  takes  Bultyphal  °  by  thi  fide, 

So  as  a  fwalewe  he  gynneth  forth  glide, 

A  duke  of  Perce  fone  he  mett 

And  with  his  l^unce  he  hym  grett. 

He  perctch  his.breny,  jclev^th  his  fhelde, 

The  herte  tokeneth  the  yxne  ; 

The  duke  fel  dowi}e  to  thi;  grounde. 

And  ftarf  quickly  m  that  ftounde : 

Alifaunder  aloud  than  &ide. 

Other  tol  neve;:  ich  ne  paiede» 

Zut  zee  |<:huUefi  of  myne  paiie, 

Or  ith  gfm  mor  afTaic. 

Anotl^er  launce  ia  honde  he  heot 

Again  the  prijjce  of  Tyre  he  wpnt 

He  ...  .  hym  tfaorow  the  breft  and  thare  ^ 

And  out  of  fa4el  and  crouthe  hym  bare. 

And  I  figge  for  foothe  thyng 

He  braak  his  neck  in  the  fallyng. 

.'.....  v/ith  mydiell  wonder, 

Antiochus  hadde  %m,imder. 

And  with  fwerd  woldc  his  Iw^d 

From  his  body  habbe  yrcved : 

He  feig  Alifaundre  the  gqde  gom6, 

Towardes  hym  fwithe  come. 

He  lete  his  pray,  and  flew  cm  hors, 

Ffor  to  fave  his  owen  cors  : 

Antiochus  on  ilede  lep. 

Of  none  woundes  ne  tok  he  kep. 

And  eke  he  had  foure  forde 

All  ymade  with  fpercs  ord  *. 

Tholomeus  and  alle  his  felawen  ^ 

Of  this  focour  fo  weren  welfawen, 

■ 

4 

'  ihtcepbattf  •  *Sic.  » Point.  /Fcllowi. 

-  G  g  2  Aiyfaunder 


V         « 
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Alyfaundcr  made  a  cry. hardy 

**  Ore  toft  aby  aby." 

Then  the  knigttes  of  Achaye 

Jufted  with  them  of  Arabye, 

Thoo  *  of  Rome  with  hem  of  Mede 

Many  londe . 

Egipte  jufted  with  hem  of  Tyre, 

Simple  knigtts  with  riche  fyre  : 

Ther  nas  foregift  ne  forberyng 

Bitwene  vavafoure  *  ne  kyng  5 

To  fore  men  migtten  and  by  hynde 

Cuntecke  feke  and  cuntecke  ^  fynde. 

With  Perciens  fougtten  the  Gregeys  * ; 

Ther  wos  cry  and  gret  honteys  "• 

They  kidden  •  that  they  weren  mice 

They  broken  fperes  alto  flice.  • 

Ther  migth  knigth  fynde  his  peife^ 

Ther  les  ^  many  his  deftrere  * : 
-  Ther  was  quyk  in  litell  thrawe  ^ 

Many  gentill.  knigth  yflawe  : 

Many  arme,  jn^ny  heved  * 

Some  from  the  body  reved : 
'  Many  gentill  lavedy  * 

Ther  les  quyk  her  amy  '• 

Ther  was  many  maym  yled  % 

Many  fair  penfel  bibled  " : 

Ther  was  fwerdes  liklakyng  % 
.  There  was  fperes  bathing ' 

Both  kynges  ther  faunz  doute 

Beeth  in  dasfht  with  al  her  route* 

*  They.  '  Loft.  »  "  Led  alone,  maimed*  wounded.'' 

»  Servant.  Subjedl.  «  Horfe.  Lat  Dextranus.  "  "  Many  a  nch  banner,  or  flag,  fprink- 

»» Strife.                  »»  Short,  time.  *« led  with  blood."                    •Claihing. 

^  Greeks.               i  Head.  p  MS.  be)ttng.    I  do  not  miderftand  tSe 

*•  Shame.                k  Lady.  word. 

*  Thought.            i  Paramour.  ^ 

fpeke 
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fpeke 

The  other  his  harmes  for  to  wreke. 
Many  londes  neir  and  ferre 
Lefen  her  lord  in  that  wcrre, 
.....  quaked  of  her  rydyng. 
The  wedar '  thicked  of  her  cryeyng : 
The  blode  of  hem  that  wereti  yflawe 
Ran  by  floods  to  the  lowe,  &c. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Alexander's  miraculous  horn. 

He  blewe  m  home  quyk  fans  doute, 

His  folk  hyni  fwithe  '  abotrte : 

And  hem  he  faid  with  voic?e'dei*c 

Iche  bidde  frendes  that  ge  ine  here 

Alifaunder  is  comen  in  this  londe 

With  flrong  knittcs  with  mlgtV  hondc,  '&c. 

Alexander's  adventures  in  the  deferts  among  the  Gymno- 
fophifls^  and  in  Inde,  are  not  omitted.  The  authors  whom 
he  quotes  for  his  vouchers,  ihew  the  reading  and  ideas  of 
the  times  *. 

•  •  •  • 

Tho  Alifauhder  went  thoroug  defert;  '      ' 
Many  wonders-  he  feig  apert  *, 
Whiche  he  diide  wel  defcryve, 
By  gode  clerkes  in  her  lyv€  j 
By  Ariflotfe  his  niaiftr  that  was> 
Beeter  clerk  fithen  non  nas; 
He  was  with  him,  and  few  and  wroot. 
All  thife  wondre  god  it  ^oot : 
Salomon  that  al  the  world  thoroug  yede 
la  fgotbe  wit^dTc  b«ld  hynj:  myder. 


.  >     n  '    :  j:i  ' 


^  Weather. .  Sfcy.  •  MSV  utApffi  f.  ja  .' 

'  Game,  fbUowed.  *  Saw  openly. 

-  Yfidre 


/^ 
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Yfidre '  alfo  that  was  fo  wys 

In  his  bokc  telleth  this  ; 

Maifter  Euftroge  bereth  hym  witnefle, 

Of  the  wondres  more  and  leiTc. 

Seynt  Jerome  gu  fchuUen  ywyte 

Them  hath  alfo  in  book  ywryte : 

And  Mageftene,  the  gode  clerk. 

Hath  made  thert>f  ^myehel  werk, 

,  .  .  that  was  of  gode  memorie 

It  Iheweth  al  in  his  boke  of  ftorie : 

And  alfo  Pompie '',  of  Kome  lorde, 

....  writen  everie  worde. 

Bie  heldeth  mc  tharepf  no  fynder  * 

Her  bokes  ben  my  fhewer : 

And  the  Lyf  of  Alyfaunder 

Of  whom  fleig  fo  riche  iklamider^ 

Gif  gee  willelh"^  give  liftnyng, 

Noiive  gee  ihnrlten  .here  gode  (hyng. 

In  foiners  tyde  the  daye  is  long, 

Foules  fyngeth  and  maketh  fong : 

Kyng  Alyfaunder  ywent  is, 

With  dukes,  erles,  and  folk  of  pris. 

With  many  knigths,  and  ,douty  men;  *      -  * 

Toward  the  city  nof  Fa  ....  aetti; 

After  kyng  Pomfr,  that  Aow^si  ^  was 

Into  the  citee  of  BandaSi    , 

He  woulde  w^e  thpri^ugh:  defert        » 

This  wonders  to  £^  apert>    '       ' 

Gromye^  ha  mmt,  \  of  the,  londe; 

Ffyve  thoufand,  I  underftande, 

r 

•/        '    .  • 

"*  I/dpre.    He  means,  I  fb^fi^  Tfii  Ae  iiftomn,  vAkbOi  h^  UH/hania  with 

dorus  Hifpalenfis,  a  Laudn  wnter  of  die  Pompcy  the  Great. 
Seventh  centory.  ^  **  Don't  look  on  me  as  the  inventor." 

^  He  meaM  JnftiaVlVpeu  Vmg&aa  r  Fled«  *  Took. 

That 
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That  hem  fliulden  Icde  ryth  * 

Thoroug  deferts,  by  day  and  nyth. 

The  8y  .  •  res  loveden  the  kyng  nougth, 

And  wolden  have  him  bicaugth. 

Thii  ledden  hym  therefore,  als  I  fynde, 

\n  the  ftraungeft  peril  of  Ynde : 

As  fo  iche  fynd  in  thi  book 

Thii  weren  asfhreyht  in  her  crook. 

Now  rideth  Alyfaunder  with  his  ooft, 

With  mychel  pryde  and  mychel  booft  j 

As  ar  hii  comen  to  a  caftel  •  •  ton. 

1  fchuUen  fpeken  another  lelTon. 

Lordynges,  alfo  1  fynde 

At  Mede  fo  bigynneth  Ynde, 

Fforfothe  ich  woot  it  flxetcheth  ferrcft 

Of  all  the  londes  in  the  Eft 

And  oth  *»  the  fouthhalf  fikerlyk 

To  the  fee  of  AfFryk, 

And  the  north  half  to  a  mountayne 

That  is  ycleped  Caucafayne  • : 

Fforfothe  zee  (hullen  undirftonde, 

Twyes  is  fomer  in  that  londe. 

And  nevermore  wynter,  ne  chele  ^, 

That  lond  is  ful  of  all  wele. 

Twyes  hii  gaderen  fruyt  there 

And  wyne  and  corne  in  one  yerc. 

In  the  londe  alfo  I  fynd  of  Ynde 

Bene  cites  fyve-thoufynd, 

Withouten  ydles^  and  caftelis^ 

And  borugh  tounnes  fwithc  l^eles  *« 

In  the  londe  of  Ynde  thou  migth  lere 

Vyve  thoufand  folk  of  fekouth  ^  manere 

^%nut    i'MS.o]»]w.    ^CancaTiu.    <i  CliiU.  Cold.    •VayoHmy.    'Uacommoa. 

That 
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That  thct.non  is  other  ylyche 
Bie  holde  thou  it  nougth  ferlychc, 
And  hi  that  thou  underftande  the  geftes, 
Both  of  men  arid  of  beftes,  &c, 

Edward  the  fecond  is  faid  to  have  carried  with  him  to  the 
fiege  of  Stirling  caftie,  in  Scotland,  a  poet  named  Robert 
Baflon.     He  was  a  Carmelite  friar  of  Scarborough ;  and  the 
king  intended  that  Bafton,  being  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  ex- 
pedition, fhould  celebrate  his  conqueft  of  Scotland  in  verfe. 
Hollingfhead,  an  hiftorian  not  often  remarkable  for  pene- 
tration, mentions  this  drcumftance  as  a  fmgular  proof  of 
Edward's   prefumptioh   and  confidence  in  his  undertaking 
agaihft  Scotland:  but  a  poet  feems  to  have  been  a  ftated 
officer  in  the  royal  retinue  when  the  king  went  to  war  '. 
Baflon,  however,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  a  Latin  poet, 
and  therefore  does  not  properly  fall  into  our  feries.     At 
leaft  his  poem  on  the  fiege  of  Striveling  caftle  is  written  in 
monkilh  Latin  hexameters  ^ :  and  our  royal  bard  being  taken 
prifoner  in  the  expedition,  was  compelled  by  the  Scotch  to 
write  a  panegyric,  for  his  ranfom,  on  Robert  Brus,  which 
is  compofed  in  the  fame  ftyle  and  language '.     Bale  men- 
tions his  Poematay  et  Rhythmiy  Tragcedice  et  Comcedia  vulgares  ^. 
Some  of    thefe   indeed   appear   to   have   been   written    in 
Englifh:    but   no  Englifh   pieces  of  this   author   now  re- 
main.   In  the  mean  time,  the  bare  exiftence  of  dramatic 
compofitions  in  England  at  this  period,  even  if  written  in 


K  Leland.  Script.  Brit,  p*  33S.  Hol- 
lingfh.  Hift.  ii.  p.  217.  220.  Tanner  xnen- 
tionsy  as  a  poet  of  England,  en^  Guliel* 
mus  Peregrinusy  who  accompanied  Richard 
the  firft  into  the  holy  lanii,  and  fong  h!s  at- 
chievements  there  iiva  Lfitiftppevn, 'entitled 
Odokporicon  Ricardi  Kbois,  lib.  i. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Herbert  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  ai>d  Stephen  Turnham,  a  cap* 
tain  in  the  expedition.  He  fioorifhed  aboift 


A.  D. 


Tan.  Bibi, 


Seo 


A.  p.  I200,  Xan.  iSibl,  P- ~5^it  oee 
Voff.  Hift.  Lat.  p.  441.  He  is  called 
/<  poeta  per  earn  aetatom  excellens."  See 
Bid.  iii.  45.  Pitf.  z6S. 

'^  It  is  extant  in  Pordnn's  Scoti-cJutm. 
c.xpii.  1.  12. 

1  Leland.  ut  fupr.  And  MSS.  HarL 
1819.  Brit.  Muf.  See  alfo  Wood,  Hiil. 
Ant.  Univ.  Oxoq.  p.  ioi» 

*  Apod  Tanner,   p.  79.  * 

the 
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the  Latin  tongue,  deferve  notice  in  invefligating  the  progrefs 
of  our  poetry.  For  the  fame  reafon  I  muft  not  pafs  over  a 
Latin  piece,  called  a  comedy,  written  in  this  reign,  perhaps 
by  Peter  Babyon ;  who  by  Bale  is  ftyled  an  admirable  rheto- 
rician and  poet,  and  ilourifhed  about  the  year  1317.  This 
comedy  is  thus  entitled  in  the  Bodleian  manufcript,  De  Ba- 
H(me  et  Cr%ceo  doMnno  Babitmis  et  Viola  JUi(fftra  Babionis  quam 
Croceus  duxif  invito  Baiione,  et  Pecula  uxore  BaUonis  et  Fodio 
Jisoy  &e  ^  It  is  written  in  long  and  (hort  Latin  verfes, 
without  any  appearance  of  dialogue.  In  what  manner,  if 
ever,  this  piece  was  repr^fented  theatrically,  cannot  eafily 
be  difcovered  or  alcertained.  Unlefs  we  fuppoie  it  to  have 
been  recited  by  one  or  more  of  the  characters  concerned,  at 
ibme  public  entertainment.  The  ftory  is  in  Gower^s  Cov** 
FESSio  Amantis.  Whether  Gower  had  it  from  this  per- 
formance I  will  not  enquire.  It  appears  at  leaft  that  he 
took  it  from  fome  previous  book. 

I  find  writte  of  Babio, 

Which  had  a  love  at  bis  menage, 

Ther  was  no  fairer  of  hir  a^. 

And  hight  Viola  by  name,  &c. 

And  bad  affaited  to  his  hande 

His  fervant,  the  which  Spodius 

Was  bote,  &c. 

A  frefli  a  free  and  friendly  man,  &c. 

Which  Croceus  by  name  hight,  &c  *. 

In  the  mean  time  it  feems  moft  probable,  that  this  piece  has 
been  attributed  to  Peter  Babyon,  on  account  of  the  likenefs 
of  the  name  Babio,  efpedally  as  he  is  a  ridiculous  charafter. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  dramatic  in  the  ftruflure  of 
this  nominal  comedy;  and  it  has  certainly  no  claim  to  that 
title,  only  as  it  contains  a  familiar  and  comic  ftory  carried 

m 

.  '  Aidk  B.  5s.  *  lib.  T.  r.  i.9» b.  Edit..Berdi.  1554. 

Vol.  I.  H  h  on 
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on  with  much  fcurrilous  fatire  intended  to  raife  mirfh.  But 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  call  any  fhort  poem,  not  ferious 
or  tragic,  a  comedy.  In  the  Bodleian  manufcript,  which 
comprehends  Babyon's  poem  juft  mentioned,  there  follows 
CoMEDiA  DE  Geta:  this  is  in  Latin  long  and  fhort  verfe?*, 
and  has  no  marks  of  dialogue  **.  In  the  library  of  Corpus 
Chrifti  college  at  Cambridge,  is  a  piece  entitled,  Comedia 
ad  monajlerium  de  Hulme  ordinis  S.  BenediSfi  Diocef.  Norwic. 
direSla  ad  Reformationem  fequentetn^  cujus  data  eji  primo  die  Sep^ 
tetnbris  fub  anno  Cbrijii  1^77^  et  amorte  Joannis  Fajiolfe  militis 
eorum  benefaBoris  ^  precipui  17,  in  cujus  ^  tnonajlerii  ecclefa  buma- 
tur  \  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  fatyrical  ballad  in  Latin ; 
yet  fome  allegorical  perfonages  are  introduced,  which  how- 
ever are  in  no  refpeft  accommodated  to  fcenical  reprefenta- 
tion.  About  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fourth,  one  Edward 
Watfon,  a  fcholar  in  grammar  at  Oxford,  is  permitted  to 
proceed  to  a  degree  in  that  faculty,  on  condition  that  within 
two  years  he  would  write  one  hundred  verfes  in  praife  of  the 
univcrfity,  and  alfo  compofe  a  Comedy  '.  The  nature  and 
fubjeft  of  Dante's  Comedies,  as  they  are  ftyled,  is  well 
known.  The  comedies  afcribed  to  Chaucer  are  probably 
his  Canterbury  tales.  We  learn  from  Chaucer's  own  words, 
that  tragic  tales  were  called  Tragedies.  In  the  Prologue 
to  the  MoNKES  Tale. 

Tragedy  is  to  tell  a  certaine  ftory. 
As  old  bokis  makin  ofte  memory, 

"  Carmina  compofuit,  Toluitque  placere  daleae  College  in  Ozfoid.  He  bequeatfaed 
^^otu.  eftates  to  that  focicty,  part  of  which  were 
*^  ^*  !''•  ,  appropriated  to  buy  liveries  for  ibme  of 
f  In  the  cpifcopal  palace  of  Norwich  is  the  fenior  fcholars.  Bat  this  bcncfadion^ 
a  curious  piece  of  old  wainfcot  broajg;ht  in  time,  yieldine  no  more  than  a  penny  a 
from  the  monailery  of  Hulme  at  the  time  week  to  the  icholars  who  received  the 
of  its  diflblution.  Among  other  antique  liveries,  they  were  called,  by  wayofcen- 
omaments  arc  the  arms  of  Sir  John  FalftaflF,  tempt,  Falftaff^s  bucAram-mim. 
their  principal  bencfaaor.  This  magnifi-  s  MifcelL  M.  p.  274. 
cent  knight  was  alfo  a  benefkaor  to  Mag-  '        '  Hift,  Antiq.  Univ.  Oxt».  ii.  4.  col.  2. 

Of 
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Of  hem  that  ftode  in  grete  prolperitc, 
And  be  fallen  out  of  her  high  degree,  &c '. 

Some  of  thefe,  the  Monke  adds,  were  written  in  profe,  others 
in  metre.  Afterwards  follow  many  tragical  narratives  v  of 
which  he  fays, 

Tragedies  firft  wol  I  tell 

Of  which  I  have  an  hundred  in  my  cell. 

Lidgate  further  confirms  what  is  here  faid  with  regard  ta 
comedy  as  well  as  tragedy : 

My  maifter  Chaucer  with  frefli  comedies. 
Is  dead,  alas !  chief  poet  of  Britaine : 
That  whilom  made  ful  piteous  tragedies  *. 

The  ftories  in  the  Mirror  of  Magistrates  are  called 
tragedies,  fo  late  as  the  iixteenth  century".  Bale  calls 
his  play,  or  Mystery,  of  God's  Promises,  a  tragedy, 
which  appeared  about  the  year  1538. 

I  muft  however  obferve  here,  that  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, reprefenting  the  lives  of  faints  and  the  moft  emi- 
nent fcriptural  ftories,  were  known  in  England  for  more 
than  two  centuries  before  the  reign  of  Edward  the  fecond. 
Thefe  fpeftacles  they  commonly  ftyled  miracles.    I  have 

"  T.  85.   See  alfoy  ibid.  v.  103.  7S6.  fives:  Qoeen  Jane  murdered  her  four  hnf^ 

875,  bands,  and  was  afterwards  herfelfput  to 

<  Prol.  F.  Pr.  v.i.     See  alfo  Chaucer's  death.  See  Fontenelle*8  Hiil.  de  Theatr. 

Troil.  and  Cr.  V.  1785.  1787.  Fr.  Ocvr.  torn,  troif.  p.  20.  edit.  Paris, 

"  The  elegant  FonteneUe  mentions  one  1742.  i2mo.     Nor  can  I  believe  that  the 

Parafols    a   Liroofiny    who  wrote  Ctnqui  Tragedies  and  Comedies^  as  they  are  called. 

Belles  Tragedies   des   geftes   de  Jeanne  of  Anfelm  Fayditt,  and  other  eirly  trou* 

reine  de  Naples^    about  the    year   138^  badours,  had  any  thing  dramatic.     It  it 

Here  he  thinks  he  has  difcovered,  fo  early  worthy  of  notice,  that  pope  Clement  the 

as  the  fourteenth  century,    **  une  Poete  feventh  rewarded  Parafols  for  his  five  tra^ 

<*  tragique."    I  have  never  feen  thefe  ive  gediei  with  two  canonries.     Compare  Re-^ 

Tragedies,  nor  perhaps  had  FonteneUe.  cherches  fur  les  Theatr.  de  France,  par  M/ 

But!  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  they  de  Beauchamps,  Paris,  1735*  4^^*  P*  ^5' 
are  nothing  more  dun  fiye  tragical  narra- 

H  h  2  already 
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already  mentioned  the  play  of  faint  Catharine,  afted  at 
DunCbple  about  the  year  mo','  WilUam  Fitz-Stephen,  a 
writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  his  Description  of  Lon- 
don, relates  that,  ^*  London,  for  its  theatrical  exhibitiona, 
«*  has  hply  plays,  or  the  reprefentation  of  miracles  wrought 
<<  by  confeflbrs,  and  of  the  fuffisrings  of  martyrs  \"  Thett 
pieces  muft  have  been  in  high  vogue  at  our  pce(ent  period ; 
for  Matthew  Paris,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1240,  (kya 
that  diey  were  fiich  as  ^^  Miracula  vvlgariter  apfellA(*- 
''  MusV  And  we  leam  from  Chaucer,  that  in  his  tim« 
Plays  of  Miracles  were  the  common  refort  oi  idle  goflipa 
in  Leat. 

Therefore  made  I  my  vifitations. 

To  prechings  eke  and  to  pilgrimagi^. 

To  Plays  of  Miracles,  and  mariagis,  &c  *. 

This  is  the  genial  Wife  of  Bath,  who  amuies  herfelf 
with  theie  faihionable  diverfions,  while  her  hufband  is  ab- 
fent  in  London,  during  the  holy  feafon  of  Lent.  And  in 
Pierce  Plowman's  Crede,  a  piece  perhaps  prior  to  Chau- 
cer, a  friar  Minorite  mentions  thefe  Miracles  as  not  lefs 
frequented  than  markets  or  taverns. 

We  haunten  no  tavemes,  ne  hobelen  abouten, 
Att  markets  and  Miracles  we  medeley  us  never  \ 

Among  the  plays  ufually  rq;>re(ented  by  the  guild  of  Cor- 
pus Chrifti  at  Cambridge,  on  that  feftival,  Ludus  filiorum 

tmk.  Pits-Stephen  mentiont  at  die  cttd 
«f  kit  tn&,  **  Imperatricem  llatiUeBi» 
*^  HcMicim  fCffein  terttooiy  et  DcituH% 
*'  Thoouun.  &G/*D.4S3.  Henry  die  third 
didnotaooededO  ttieyev  iai((«  Ferhaft 
he  implied^flmMi  lemii  terdiiau 

•  ViL  Abbat  ad  oSc.  Hit.  p.  56.  edit* 

•  rrol.  Wif.  B.  t.  jjc,,  p«  So-  Vhr. 
'   ^  S%Dat.  A,  ill.  b.  em.  1561. 

ISRAIUS 


'  DifsiaTATiev  ii« 

7  «<  Ltrndonia  jpio  fptftacdb  dieatm- 


pfo  ludis  icenidi,  lodos  habet 
*<  fiuiAioresy  itptefimtadonet  mincoloiimi 
*'  fa«  fanAI  confeflbret  opeiad  font,  fisa 
**  miefaitadones  paffionom  qnibiu  da^ 
^'  mt  conftanda  flMrtyram.'*  Ad  cak. 
Srowa't  SvaviT  of  Londov,  p.  480* 
adit.  i;f9.  The  reader  will  oUcrve,  that 
X  hawe  mitbmd  fimitkru  i»  a  pofidva 
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IsKABLis  was  afted  in  the  year  1355  ^  Our  drama  feems 
hitherto  to  have  been  ahnoft  entirely  confined  to  religious 
fiibjefts,  and  thefe  plays  were  nothing  more  than  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  Tpecious  and  mechanical  devotion  of  the 
times.  I  do  not  find  expre&ly,  that  any  play  on  a  profane 
iAftSt,  either  tragic  w  comic,  had  as  yet  been  exhibited  in 
England.  Our  very  eariy  anceftors  icarce  knew  any  other 
hiftory  than  that  of  their  rdigion.  Even  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion  as  die  triumphant  entry  of  a  king  or  queen  into  the 
city  of  London,  or  other  places,  the  pageants  were  almoft 
entirely  fcripturai  \  Yet  I  muft  obferve,  that  an  article  in 
one  of  the  pipc'-rotls,  perhaps  of  the  reign  of  king  John, 
and  confequently  about  the  year  1 200,  feems  to  place  &c  ru-^ 
diments  of  hiibionic  exhibition,  I  mean  of  general  fubjefts,  at 
a  much  higher  period  among  us  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
It  is  in  thefe  words.  ^^  Nicola  uxor  Gerardi  de  Canvill,  red*- 
'<  dit  computum  de  centum  marcis  pro  maritanda  Matiidi 
^^  filia  fua  cuicunque  voluerit,  exceptir  Mimicis  regb  ^.''-^^ 
^  Nicola,  wife  of  Gerard  of  Canville,  accounts  to  the  king 
^*  for  one  hundred  marks,  for  the  privile^  of  marrying  his: 


«  Maftm't  Hilt  C.  C:  C  C.  p.  s-voL 
k  What  waft^the  aiitiqiiit]^.  of  tfte  Guaty 
Miracle;  or  MirMcU^Ptif  ut  ComwaU,  iitt 
not  been  d^tcnniiied.  In  tte  Bodknii  li- 
hniy  are  three  ComUhinterliidcst  written ' 
on  parchment.  B.  40.  Art.  In  the  iamc 
KiMary  thera  is  alfo  anodieTf  written  on 
pajper  in  the  year  i6i  i.  Arch.  B.  3i>  Of 
thia  laft  thofe  is  a  tranflarion  in  the  Bridih 
Mdeuffl,  MSS.HarL  1867.  2.  It  is  enti- 
tled, die  Ckbation  OF  THB  WORJrni.  It 
is  called  a  Comifli  play  or  opera,  and  Aid 
to4bewrittan  by  Mr.  Wiiiiam  Jordani  The 
tranfflation  into  Bnfliih  was  made  by  John 
Keigwin  of  lioofhole  in  Comwall,.at  tMe 
itaneft  of  Trelawney,  biifaoD  of  Exeter, 
1^.1.  Of  this  Wiluam  loroan  I  can  eiva 
no  account.  In  the  Britim  Mofenm  £ere> 
is  an  anticnt  Comifh  poem  on  the  denalft 
and rcfnmtton  of  Chnft.  Iiisonvdhdn^ 


tad  Kas'ftnie  mde  paSor^s.  The  bag^naing' 
and  end  are  loft.  The  writing  is  iSppofed: 
to  be  of  the  lifteendi  centmy.  MSS.UdL. 
178a*  4lo»  Sea  the  teamed  LiriiyiTs  Ar« 
cnseol.  Brit».p.  265^  And  Boriaira  Cdrn- 
wall»  Nat.  Ifift.  p.  29$.  edit..iyc8. 

^  Wlicn  onr  Ibnry  the  fim  caaemi 
Paris  in  14319  in  the  cpialiqf  of  Idbg  of 
France,  he  waa-met  at  the  gate  of  Sunt 
Denis  by  a  Dnmb  Shew,,  repaefaiting  tlM- 
birtk  of  the  ^Qiyiht  MtffT»  and  her  mar* 
riate,  the  adaraiion  of.  ma  diree  Unga^ 
and  die pandde of thefower.  This  pageanr 
indeed  was  given  by  the  French :  l»t  dm 
rmders  of  Hollingihoid  will  recoHeft  many 
inAances  immediately,  to  onrpnrpo<a>  Sea* 
Monftrelet.  apad  Fonlea.  Hift.  Tbiatr.  at 
Apr.  p.  37; 

"  Rot  inoert*  nt  videtar  R^*  JoaaDS^ 
A)^d.  ftfSS.  Jhm<,  nU.  B«dl.Tu.  f.  104*. 
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"  daughter  Maud  to  whatever  perfon  flie  pleafcs,  the.  kkig't 
**  MIMICS  excepted."  Whether  or  no  mimici  regis  are  here 
a  fort  of  *  players  kept  in  the  king's  houfhold  for  diverting 
the  court  at  ftated  &afons,  at  leaft  with  performances  of. 
mimicry  and  mafquerade,  or  whether  they  may  not  ftriftly 
imply  MiNSTRELLs,  I  cannot  indeed  determine.  Yejt  we  JM^ 
jremarky  that  Mimicus  is  neva:  ufed  for  Mimus,  that  cec-: 
tain  theatrical  entertainments  called  mafcarades,  as  we^  (hall 
fee  below,  were  very  .antient.  among  the  French,,  and  that 
thcfe  Mimici  appear,  by  the  context  of  this  article,  to  have 
been  pcrfons  of  no  very  xefpe^table  chara^er  ^  I  like^^ife 
find  in  the  wardrobe^roUs  of  Edward  the  third,  in  the  yegr 
1-3489  an  account  of  the  drefTes,  ad  faciendum  Lunos  dondm 
ngis  adffefium  Natalis  Domini  celebratos  apud  Guldefordy  for  fur- 
nifhing  the  plays  or  fports  of  the  king,  held  in  the  caftk  of 
Guildford  at  the  feaft  of  Chriftmas  *.  In  thcfe  Ludi^  Ikys 
my  record,  were  expended  eighty  tunics  .of  buckram  of 
various  colours,  forty-two  vifours  pf  various  iimilitudes,  that 
is,  fourteen  of  the  faces  of  women,  fourteen  of  the  faces  of 
men  with  beards,  fourteen  of  heads  of  angels,  made  with 
filver ;  twenty-eight  crefts  *,  fourteen  mantles  embroidered 
with  heads  of  dragons :  fourteen  white  tunics  wrought  with 
heads  and  wings  of  peacocks,  fourteen  heads  of  fwans  with 
wings,  fourteen  tunics  painted  with  eyes  of  peacocks,  four- 
teen tunics  of  Englifh  linen  painted,  and  as  many  tunics 
embroidered  with  ftars  of  gold  and  filver  *.    In  the  rolls  of 


^  John  of.  Saliibaiy^  si^  wrote  about 
ll6oy  faysy  *'  Hiflriones  et  mimi*non  pof- 
*<  funt  redpere  facnun  commwiioneni." 

POLICRAT.  i.  8. 

c  Comp.  J.  Cooke,  Proviforis  Magnse 
Garderob.  ab  ann.  21.  £dw.  i.  ad  ann.  23. 
Mcmbr.  ix. 

^  I  do  not  perfefUyunderiland  the  Latin 
.«ng]iia{  in  the  place,  vtz«  <<  xiiij  Crefies 
\^  tum;  dbiis  reverfiitis  et  xalceatis,*  xiiij 
♦'  Crejfies  cum  .  montibas   ct    cnniculis."  ' 
Among^the  Ituffs  are  "  viii  pelles  de  Roan." 


Ip  the  i^mc  wardrobe  rolls,  a  little  aBove» 
I  find  this  entry,  which  relates  to  the  iame 
feftiyal.  *'  Etad  faciendum  vi  pennecelbs 
^'  pro  tubis  et  clariontbus  contra  ffedum 
**  natalis  domini,  de  fyndone,  vapulatos  de 
*'  annis  regis  quartellatis.''  Membr.  ix. 

^  Some  perhaps  may  think,  that  thefe 
were  dreflesfor  a  Masque  at  court.  If  fo, 
liollingiheadis  miHaken  in  faying,  that  in 
the  year  1 5 1  z,  ^'  on  the  daie  of  ^iphaoie 
**  at  nieht,  the  king  with  eleven  others 
**  were  difguifed  after  the  manner  of  Italie 

caUed 
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the  wardrobe  of  king  Richard  the  fecond,  in  the  year  1391, 
there  is  alfo  an  entry  which  feems  to  point  out  a  fport  of 
much  the  fame  nature.     **  Pro  xxi  cutfs  de  tela  linea  pro 
"  hominibus  de  lege  contrafaftis  pro^LUDO  regis  tempore  na- 
"  talis  domini  anno  xii  *"."    That  is,  "  for  twenty-one  linen 
**  coifs  for  counterfeiting  men  of  the  law  in  the  king's  play 
"  at  Chriftmas."     It  will  be  fufficient  to  add  here  on  the  laft 
record,  that  the  ferjeants  at  law  at  their xrcation,  antiently. 
wore  a  cap  of  linen,  lawn,  or  filk,  tied  under  the  chin:  this 
was  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  clergy  who  had  the  tonfur,e. 
Whether  in  both  thefe  inftances  we  are  to  underfland  a  dumb 
Ihew,  or  a  dramatic  interlude  with  fpeeches,  I  leave  to  tlxe 
examination  of  thofe  who  are  profcffedly  making  enquiries 
into  the  hiftory  of  our  ftage  from  its  rudeft  origin.     Bijt 
that  plays  on  general  fubjefts  were  no  uncommoa  mode  of 
entertainment  in  the  royal  palaces  of  England, .  at  leaft  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  may  be  eQlle<3:ed 
from   art  old  memoir  of  fhews  and  ceremonies  exhibited  a* 
Chriftmas,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  feventh,  in  the  palace 
of  Weftminfter.     It  is  in  the  year  1489.     "  This  criftmas  I 
"  faw  no  difguyfings,  and  but  right  few  Plays.     But  ther 
"  was  an  abbot  of  Mifrule,  that  made  much  fport,  and.  did 
**  right  well  his  office."    And  again,  "  At  nyght  the  kynge 
**  the  qweene,  and  my  ladye  the  kynges  moder,  cam  into. 
•'  the  Whitehall,  and  ther  hard,  a  Play  W 


J » 


'<  called  a  mafke*  a  thing  not f ten  hi  fore  in 
*<  England.  Tiiey  wefe  apparelled  in-gar» 
'*  m<ents  long  and*  broad,  wrought  all  with 
''  gold,  with  vifors  and  caps  ofeold,  &c." 
Hift.  vol.  iii.  p.  8 1 2.  a.  40.  BeSdes,  thefe 
nafkiRgs  moft  probably  came  ta  the  Eng-^ 
liihy  if  from  Italyy  through  the  medium  of 
France.  Hollingfhead  alfo  contradi^  him- 
lelf :  for  in  another  place  he  feems  to  allow 
thor  exiftence  under  our  Henry  the  fonrthy 
A.  D.  1400.  ''  The  confpin^rs  meant 
**  upon  the  fudden  to<  have  iet  upon  the 
^*  long  in  the  caftell  of  Windfor,  under 


**  colour  of  a  mojke  or  mummerie^  Ac.'*' 
ibid*.  p>  515^  b.  50.  Strype  iays  there 
were  Pagbaunts  exhibited  in  London 
when  queen  Eleanor  rode  through  the  city 
to  her  coronation  in  1236.  And  for  the 
vidory  over  the  Scots  .by  Edward  the  firft, 
in  i2p8»  Anecdot.  Brit. Topograph,  p.  725. 
Lon^  edit.  1768. 

^  Comp.  Magn.  Garderob.  an.  1 4  Ric. 
ii.  f.  193.  b. 

'  Ldand.   Coll.  iii.    Append,  p.   256. 
edit.  1770..    . 

-  •         AS 
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As  to  the  reli^ous  dramas,  it  was  cuftomary  to  perform 
this  fpecies  of  play  on  holy  feftivals  in  or  about  the  churches. 
In  the  regifter  of  William  of  Wykeham,  bifliop  of  Win- 
chefter,  under  the  year  13849  an  epifcopal  injun^on  is  re- 
cited^ againfl:  the  exhibition  of  Spectacula  in  the  ce- 
metery of  his  cathedral  \  Whether  or  no  thefe  were  dra- 
matic Spectacles,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  In  feveral 
of  our  old  fcriptural  plays,  we  fee  fome  of  the  fcenes  di- 
refted  to  be  repreiented  cum  cantu  et  ergsnis^  a  common  rubric 
in  the  miflaL  That  is,  becaufe  they  were  performed  in  a 
church  where  the  choir  affifted.  There  is  a  curious  paflage 
in  Lambarde's  Topographical  DiAtonary  written  about  the 
year  1570,  much  to  our  purpoie,  which  I  am  therefore 
tempted  to  tranfcribe  *.  ^*  In  the  dayes  of  ceremonial  reli« 
^<  gion,  they  ufed  at  Wytney  (in  Oxfordflure)  to  fet  fourthe 
^*  yearly  in  maner  of  a  (hew,  or  interlude,  the  refurre£tiou 
^^  of  our  Lord,  &c.  For  the  which  purpofes,  and  the  more 
**  lyvely  heareby  to  exhibite  to  the  eye  the  hole  a&ioa  of  the 
^  refurre6iion,  the  prieftes  gamiihed  out  certain  finalle 
**  puppettes,  reprefenting  the  perfons  of  Chrifte,  the  watch-* 
^*  m^i,  Marie,  and  others }  amongeft  the  whidi,  one  bare 
^*  the  parte  of  a  wakinge  watchman,  who  efininge  Chrifte  to 
^^  arife,  made  a  continual  noyce,  like  to  the  fouxul  that  is 
^^  caufed  by  the  metynge  of  two  ftyckes,  and  was  thereof 
^\  commonly  called  Jack  Snacker  of  Wytney.  The  like  toye  I 
^^  myfelf,  beinge  then  a  childe,  once  fawe  in  Poule's  churche 


*  Rcgiftr. lib. lit. f.  SS.  «CuttreCui« 
**  tilenis,  Indibrioram  /^3memlm  hcae^ 
**  faltMkmes  et  alios  him  inhonelM  6e- 
"  oueiictrev  dioi«ts«  Sea**  So  in  Statnt. 
Ecaef.  Nannetc.  A.D.  1405.  No  '*  mimi 
**  Fel  jocalafioret,  «d  m$n/ira  Uanmnm  m 
**  oociefia  et  oemetenOf  are  pci'iaitew* 
Marten.  Thefiuu-.  Anecd.  sv.  p.  M5.  And 
i^gun#  **  Jocolattvet,  luftrionei»  nltttrioety 
"  in ecdefia,  oemeterio,  velpottico-- «ee 
**  aliqnae  choreae.'*  Statnt  Ajmod.  Scdef. 
Leod.  A.  D.  laSj.  apod  Marten,  nt  frpr. 


p.  846.  PmieneUe  iaji,  that  antientlir 
amonjf  no  Fienctt,  ooinediet  wera  afted 
aftnr  di?iae  Uanm^  in  die  cbnrdi-yanL 
**  An  fenir  du  IcniiOB  oei  bonnet  gent  al* 
^  loiflnt  •  In  CmmA,  c'eft  a  dti«»  ^'ilf 
<«  chaagobbit  de  Setmon.'*  Hit,  Tlieatr. 
nt  fopr.  p.  a^.  Bat  tfaefe  were  fcripcafri 
eonedwit  andtne]^  weeeoonnan^  preoecbd 
bf  a  BairsDiciTit  hf  wayoT  Motagne. 
TbeFiendi  iagewyioccur  again  bebmr. 

'  '^^  459*  ^^  >73^  4^ 


u 


at 
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**  at  London  at  a  feaft  of  Whitfuntydc  j  whearc  the 
"  comyngc  downe  of  the  Holy  Goft  was  fet  forthe  by  a 
**  white  pigion>  that  was  let  to  fly  out  of  a  hole  that  yet  is 
**  to  be  fene  in  the  mydfl  of  the  roofe  of  the  greate  ile, 
^^  and  by  a  longe  cenfer  which  defcendinge  out  of  the  fame 
«  place  almoft  to  the  verie  grounde,  was  fwinged  up  and 
"  downe  at  fuche  a  lengthe,  that  it  reached  with  thone 
"  fwepe  almoft  to  the  weft-gate  of  the  churche,  and  with 
the  other  to  the  quyre  ftaires  of  the  fame  5  bf eathinge  out 
over  the  whole  churche  and  companie  a  moft  pleafant  per* 
fume  of  fuch  fwete  thinges  as  burned  therein.  With  the 
^*  like  doome  fliewes  alfo,  they  ufed  everie  where  to  furnifh 
"  fondrye  parts  of  their  church  fervice,  as  by  their  fpeflacles 
"  of  the  nativitie,  paflioU)  and  afcenlion,  6cc." 

This  practice  of  adting  plays  in  churches,  was  at  laft 
grown  to  fuch  an  enormity,  and  attended  with  fuch  inconve- 
nient confequences,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth, 
Bonner,  bifbop  of  London,  iiTued  a  proclamation  to  the. 
clergy  of  his  diocefe,  dated  1542,  prohibiting ^'  all  maner  of 
^^  common  plays,  games,  or  interludes  to  be  played,  fet 
"  forth,  or  declared,  within  their  churches,  chapels,  &c  **/' 
This  faihion  feems  to  have  remained  even  after  the  Re«- 
formation,  and  when  perhaps  profane  ftories  had  taken  place 
of  religious  '.  Archbilhop  Griijdal,  in  the  year  1563,  re- 
moftrated  againft  the  danger  of  interludes :  complaining 
that  players  '*  did  efpecially  on  holy  days,  fet  up  bills  in- 
*^  viting  to  their  play  \  From  this  eccleliaftical  fource  of 
the  modern  drama,  plays  continued  to  be  afted  on  fundays 
fo  late  as  the  reign  of  EUfabeth,  and  even  till  that  of  Charles 


**  temple  of  Gq4»  and  thsit,  throughoat 
**  England,  &c."    This  abufe  of  aaing 


•  Barnet.  Hift   Ref.  1.  Coll.  Rec.  pag. 
225, 

^  From  a  paritaniqd  panapblet  entitled  pfays  in  churches  is  mentioned  in  the  canon 

Tbb  third  9LAST  OF  Retrmt  PROM  of  James  the  firft,  which  forbids  sifo  thq 

Pl^AiEs,  2pc.  1580.  12'"'.  p.  77.    Where  profanation  of  churches  by  court<leets,  &c. 

the  author  fays,  the  players  are  **  permit*  The  cai^ons  were  given  in  the  yean 603. 

<^  ted  to  pabliA  their  mamectrie  in  everie  *!  3trype*s  Griodalli  p.  84* 

Vol.  I.  I  i                                     the 
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the  firfty  by  the  chorifters  or  fmging-bays  of  faint  Paul's 
cathedral  in  London,  and  of  the  royal  chapeL 

It  is  certain,  that  thefe  Miracle-plays  were  the  firft  of 
our  dramatic  exhibitions.  But  as  thefe  pieces  frequently  re- 
quired the  introdu^ion  of  allegorical  chara6ters,  fuch  as 
Charity,  Sin,  Death,  Hope,  Faith,  or  the  like,  and  as  the 
common  poetry  of  the  times,  efpecially  among  the  French, 
began  to  deal  much  in  allegory,  at  length  plays  were  lormed 
entirely  confifting  of  fuch  perfonifications.  Thefe  were  called 
.Moralities.  The  miracle-plays,  or  Mysteries,  were  to- 
tally deftitute  of  invention  or  plan :  they  tam^ely  reprefented 
ftories  according  to  the  letter  of  fcripture,  or  the  refpe^ve 
legend.  But  the  Moralities  indicate  dawning^  of  the  dra- 
matic art :  they  contain  fome  rudiments  of  a  plot,  and  even 
attempt  to  delineate  chara6ters,  and  to  paint  manners. 
From  hence  the  gradual  tranfition  to  real  hiftorical  perfon-* 
ages  was  natural  and  obvious.  It  may  be  alfo  obferyed,  that 
many  licentious  pleafantries  were  fometimes  introduced  in 
thefe  religious  reprefentationsi.  This  might  imperceptibly 
lead  the  way  to  fubje£ts  entirely  profane,  and  to  comedy, 
and  perhaps  earlier  than  is  imagined.  In  a  '  Myftery  of  the 
Massacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  part  of  the  iubje^l:  of 
a  facred  drama  given  by  the  Englifli  fathers  at  the  famous 
council  of  Conftance,  in  the  year  1417  *,  a  low  bufibon  of 
Herod's  court  is  introduced,  defiring  of  his  lord  to  be  dubbed 
a  knight,  that  he  might  be  properly  qualified  to  go  on  the 
adventure  of  killing  the  mothers  of  the  children  of  Bethle- 
hem. This  tragical  bufinefs  is  treated  with  the  moft  ridi- 
culous levity.  The  good  women  of  Bethlehem  attack  our 
knight-errant  with  their  fpinning-wheels,  break  his  head 
with  their  diftafis,  abufe  him  as  a  coward  and  a  difgrace  to 
chivalry,  and  fend  him  home  to  Herod  as  a  recreant  cham- 
pioix  with  much  ignominy.   .  It  is  in  an  enlightened  age  only 

'  MSS.  Digb.  134.  Bibk  BodL  •  L'Eiitet.  ii^  440^ 

that 
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that  fubjefts  of  fcripturc  hiftory  would  be  fupportcd  with 
proper  dignity.  But  then  an  enlightened  age  would  not 
have  choTen  fuch  fubje£ts  for  theatrical  exhibition.  It  is 
certain  that  our  anceftors  intended  no  fort  of  impiety  by 
thefe  monftrous  and  unnatural  mixtures.  Neither  the  writers 
nor  the  fpe6tators  faw  the .  impropriety,  nor  paid  a  feparate 
Attention  to  the  comic  and  the  ferious  part  of  thefe  motley 
fcenes  ^  at  leaft  they  were  perfuaded,  that  the  folemnity  of 
the  fubjed  covered  or  excufed  all  incongruities.  They  had  no 
jufl  idea  of  decorum,  confequently  but  little  fenfe  of  the  ri- 
diculous :  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  higheft  burlefque,  on 
them  would  have  made  no  fort  of  impreflion.  We  muft 
not  wonder  at  this,  in  an  age  when  courage,  devotion,  and 
ignorance,  compofed  the  character  of  European  manners ; 
when  the  knight  going  to  a  tournament,  firft  invoked  his 
God^  then  his  miftrefs,  and  afterwards  proceeded  with  a 
fafe  confcience  and  great  refolution  to  engage  his  antagoniift. 
In  thefe  Myfteries  I  have  fometimes  feen  grofs  and  open  ob-^ 
fcenities.  In  a  play  of  tbi  Old  and  New  Te/iament  \  Adam  and 
Eve  are  both  exhibited  on  the  ftage  naked,  and  converfing  about 

*  MSS.  HarL  20i|j  Sec,   Exhibited  «t  A/A  by  die  Cooks  and  Innkeepers.    ?2# 

Chdkr  ia  the  year  1 327,  at  the  expenoe  of  Rifiim^hM^  by  the  Skinners.     7%f  J/c£n* 

the  diiktent  trading  companiea  of  uiat  ahr«  JSm,  6y  the  Taylors,  Tift  tUShn  of  S,  Mat^ 

Tbf  Fall  ^Lucifir^  by  theT«»n«n*    9^.  thias^  Stnding  of  the  koly  ^M^  ^c.  by  the 

Creation^  by  the  I>rapen.    Tbt  Diluge^  by  Fiflunonms,  Antechrift^hy  the  Clothiers. 

the  Dyers.    Mrabamf  MeUi/Uickf   and  Daj^  0fJudffiiiHtt  hy  the  Webfters.    The 

£0/9  by  the  Barbers.    Ma/es^  Salait  and  reader  wxll  perhaps  fmile  at  fome  of  thefe 

Balaam,  by  the  Cappen,  Tie  Salui«ti§H  and  CoMBiMATioKa.    This  is  the  fubftance 

Ifatitnty^  by  the  Wrightes •     Tbi  Sbgpbirds  and  Older  of  the  former  part  of  the  play. 

fuiing  tbiir  flocks  ij  nigbtjoy  the  Painters  Ood  enters  creating  the  world:  he  breathes 

nd  Glaciers.     Tbe  tbree  Kin^j,  by  the  lile  into  Adam,  leads  him  into  Paradife, 

Vintnen,    Tbo  Oblation  of  tbe  tbree  Kings^  nnd  opens  his  fide  while  fleeping.    Adam 

by  the  Mercers.  Tbe  killing  of  tbe  Innocents^  and  Eve  appear  naked,  and  not  afiamed,  and 

by  the  Goldfmiths.    Tbe  Purification^  \ty  the  old  ierpent  enters  lamenting  his  faU. 

the  Bbddiniths.    Tbe  Temptation^  by  the  He  convorfes  with  Eve.  S)ie  eaU  of  the  fbr- 

Butchers.   Tbe  loft  Supper^  by  the  Bdcera.  bidden  frait,  and  gives  part  to  Adam.  They 

Tbe  blind  Men  md  Lazarus^  by  the  Glo-  propofe,  according  to  the  ftt^-diredlion, 

vera.    Jefus  aud  tbe  Leper s,  by  the  Cot-     ^  xov[^^^ns£dyeifubligac^laafoliisqui'' 

ve&rys.     Cbri^\  Paffion,  by  the  Bowy^rs,  bus  tegamus  Pudenda.    Cover  their  naked* 

Fletdiers,  andlronmongen.    Defcent  into  nefs  wUh  leaves,  and  convert  with  God. 

I  i  a  God^s 
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their  nakednefs  j  this  very  pertinently  introduces  the  next 
fcene,  in  which  they  have  coverings  of  fig-leaves.  This  ex- 
traordinary fpeftacle  was  beheld  by  a  numerous  affembly  of 
both  fexes  with  great  compofure  :  they  had  the  authority  of 
fcripture  for  fuch  a  reprefentation,  and  they  gave  matters  juft 
as  they  found  them  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genefis.  It  would 
have  been  abfolute  herefy  to  have  departed  from  the  facred 
text  in  perfonating  the  primitive  appearanre  of  our  firft  pa- 
rents, whom  the  fpeftators  fo  nearly  refembled  in  fimplicity : 
and  if  this  had  not  been  the  cafe,  the  dramatifls  were  igno- 
rant what  to  rejeft  and  what  to  retain. 

In  the  mean  time,  profane  dramas  feem  to  have  been 
known  in  France  at  a  much  earlier  period  '.  Du  Cange  gives 
the  following  pifture  of  the  king  of  France  dining  in  pub- 
lic, before  the  year  1300.  During  this  ceremony,  a  fort  of 
farces  or  drolls  feems  to  have  been  exhibited.  All  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown  and  the  houfhold,  fays  he,  were  prefent. 
The  company  was  entertained  with  the  inilrumental  mufic 
of  the  minftrels,  who  played  on  the  kettle-drum,  the  fiagel- 
let"^,    the  cornet)    the  Latin  cittern^  the  Bohemian  flute. 


God's  curTe.  The  ferpent  txit  hiffing. 
They  are  driycn  from  FaradUe  by  Ibor  an- 
gels and  the  cherabim  with  a  flaming  fword. 
Adam  appears  digging  the  ground,  and 
Eve  fpinnlng.  Thdr  children  Cain  and 
Abel  enter  :  The  former  kills  his  brother. 
Adam's  lamentation.  Cain  is  banifhed,  &c. 
11  John  of  Salifbnryy  a  writer  of  the  ele- 
venth century,  fpeakine;  of  the  common  di- 
verfions  of  his  time,  lays,  **  Noftra  setas 
"  prolapfa  ad  fabulas  et  qnsevis  inania, 
''  non  modo  aures  et  corpromtoit  vanitatiy 
**  iccJ*  PoLiCRAT.  i.  8.  An  ineenioos 
French  writer,  Monf.  Dnclos,  thinlts  that 
Flays  aire  here  implied.  By  the  word 
Fabula^  fays  he,  fomething  more  is  figni- 
fied  than  dances,  gefticulation,  and  fimple 
dialogue.  Fable  properly  means  compofi- 
tion,  and  an  arrangement  of  things  which 
conftitutdi  an  adlion.  Mem.  Acad.  Infer, 
xvii.  p.  224.  4C0.    But  perhaps /«^ir/j  ha^ 


too  vaf  ue  and  general  a  fenfe,  efpedally  ii^ 
its  prefent  combinatibn  with  quavis  inanU^ 
to  bear  fo  precife  and  critical  an  interpreta- 
tion,  I  will  add,  that  if  this  reaibning  be 
true,  the  words  will  be  equally  applicable 
to  the  Engliih  ftage.-^At  Conftaminople  it 
feems  that  the  fbge  flourifhed  much  under 
Juftinian  and  Theodora,  about  the  year 
540.  For  in  the  Ba£lical  codes  we  have 
the  oath  of  an  aCb'eis,  ^ii  afa^vetiv  rm  «ro^ 
riiftf.  Tom.  vii.  p.  682.  edit.  Fabroc 
Grasco-Lat.  The  antient  Greek  fathers, 
particulariy  faint  Chryfoflom,  are  fiill  of 
declamation  againfl  the  drama :  and  com* 
plain,  that  the  people  heard  a  comedian 
with  moch  more  pieafure  than  a  preacher 
of  the  gofpel. 

^  I  believe,  a  fort  of  pipe.  This  is  the 
French  word,  viz.  Demy-canon.  See  Car- 
pent.  Dn  Cange,  GL  Mt.  i  p.  760.. 

the 
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die  trumpet,  the  Moorifh  cittern,  and  the  fiddle.  Befides 
there  were  "  des  Farceurs,  des  jongleurs,  et  dcs  plaifantins, 
**  qui  divertiffeoient  les  compagnies  par  leur  faceties  et  par 
"  leur  Comedies,  pour  Tentreticn/'  He  adds,  that  many 
noble  families  in  France  were  entirely  ruined  -  by  the  prodi- 
gious expences  laviihed  on  thoie  performers  *.  The  annals 
of  France  very  early  mention  buffoons  among  the  minftrells 
at  thefe  felemnities;  and  more  particularly  that  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  who  reigned  about  the  year  830,  never  laughed 
aloud,  not  even  when  at  the  moft  magnificent  feflivals,. 
players,  buffoons,  minilrels,  fingers,  and  harpers,,  attended 
his  table  ^.  In  fome  conftitutions  given  to  a  cath^ral 
church  in  France,  in  the  year  1280,  the  following,  claufe 
occurs.  *!  NuUus  spectaculis  aliquibus  qua  aut  in  Nuf>^^ 
"  fiis  aut  in  Scents  exhibentur,.  interfit "."  Where,  by  the^ 
way,  the  word  Seems  feems  to  imply  fomewhat  of  a  pro- 
fefTed  flage,  although  the  eftablifhment  of  the  firft  Frenph^ 
theatre  is  dated  not  before  the  year  1398.  The  play  of 
Robin  and  Marian  is  faid  to  have  been  peiformed  by  the 
ichool-boys  of  Angiers  according  to  annual  cuftom,  ii^ 
the  year  1392  \  A  royal  caroufal  given  by  Charles  the 
fifth  of  France  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  fqyrth,  in  the 
year  1378,  was  clofed  with  the  theatrical  reprefentation  of 
the  Canqueji  of  Jerufalem  ky  Godfrey  of  Bulloign,  which  was. 


*'Diffcitat.  Joinv;  p.  r6r. 

y  Ibid. 

'  Montfaac.  Catal.  ManuTcript.  p.  1 158. 
S^  alfo  Marten.  Thefiuir.  Anccd.  torn.  iv. 
p.  506.  Sutnt.  Synod.  A.  D.  1468..  **  Lar*- 
**  vaiia  ad  Naptias,  &c."  Stowe,  in  hit 
SuavEY  OF  LoNDONy^mcntions  the  prac- 
tice of  a£ting  plays  at  weddinga^i 

»  The  boy9  were  d^iuifitx^  fays  the  old 
French  record :  and  they  had  among  them 
tm  Filknt  df/guifih  Carpent.  obi  fupr.  V. 
RoaiN^T.  Pentecostb.  Oar  old  duu- 
rader  of^  Mayd  MARiAif  may  be.  hence 
illoftcattd.    It  feems  to  have  -been  an  early 


ilffiioB  in  Fiwict  for  fcfiool-boys  to  pfeient 
thefe  fhews  or  plays.  In  an  antient  mann- 
ibipty  under  the  year  1477*  there  is  men- 
tioned ^'CertaineMoRALiTEyOoFAaci, 
*'  que  le&  efcolliera  de  Pontoife  avoit  fait» 
•*  ainfi.  qi^il  eft  dt  couftume.**  .  Carpent. 
ubi  fupr.  V.  Moral  XT  AS.  TheMysTBRY 

OP   THE    OLD  AND    NBW  TESTAMENT  is 

faid  to  have  been.repreiented  in  1424,  by 
the  boys  of  Paris  plkced  like  flatues  againft 
a  wall,  without  ipeech  or  motion,  at  the. 
entry  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of 
France.  See  J.  de  PariSy  p.  101  •  And 
Sauvaly  Ant.  de  Paris,  ii.  101 .. 

exhibited! 
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exhibited  in  the  hall  of  the  royal  palace  \  This  indeed  was 
a  fobjeA  of  a  religious  tendency  ^  but  not  long  afterwards, 
in  the  year  2395,  pediaps  before,  the  interefting  ftory  of 
Patient  Grisilde  appears  to  have  been  adfced  at  Paris. 
This  piece  ftill  remains,  and  is  entitled,  Le  Mvstere  de  Gri^ 
JUdit  marquifi  de  Saluce  \  For  all  dramatic  pieces  were  xndifcri- 
minately  cdied  Mvstbries,  whether  a  martyr  or  a  heathen 
god,  whether  faint  Cadiarine  or  Hercules  was  the  fub)e6l:. 

In  France  the  religious  Mysteries,  often  called  Pitbauit^ 
or  PiToux,  wa*t  certainly  very  fafhionable,  and  of  high 
antiquity :  yet  from  any  written  evidence,  I  do  not  find 
them  more  antient  than  thofe  of  the  Engiiik.  In  the  year 
}  3^4,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Aunay,  On  the  fun* 
day  after  the  feaft  of  faint  John,  played  the  Miracle  of 
Tbeophilus,  ^'  ou  quel  Jeu  avoit  un  perfonnage  de  un  qui 
^  devoit  getter  d'uncaiKxnV  lathe  year  1398,  fome  citi- 
zens of  Paris  met  at  faint  Maur  to  play  the  Passion  of 
Christ.  The  ma^pftrates  of  Paris,  alarmed  at  this  novelty, 
publiflied  an  ordonnance,  prohibiting  them  to  repre&nt, 
^  aucui^  jeux  de  perfonnages  (bit  de  vie  de  faints  on  autre* 
•^  ment,**  without  the  royal  licence,  which  was  foon  aflxx* 
wardis  obtained'.  In  the  year  1386,  at  Anjou,  ten  pounds 
were  paid  towards  fupportsng  the^  charges  of  afHng  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  which  waiB  reprefented  by  mafks,  and, 
as  I  fuppofe,  by  perfons  hired  for  the  purpofe  '•  The  chap- 
lains of  Abbeville^  in  the  year  1455)  gave  four  pounds  and 


*  Fefib.  toin.fl,  p.  6S1. 

*  le  has  been  piinted,  more  tluin  <Moe; 
miiieblacklctter.  Beaachimps,  p.  ito. 

'  Carpentier*  Snppl.  Ds  Cange  Lat. 
61;  V.  Lirovf. 

*  Betnchamps^  Qt  fiipr.  p.  oo.  Tnn  wss 
die  firft  theatre  of  Ae  Frmch :  the  a^ors 
were  inoirpoivted  bjr  Ae  Id»g'»  oodiBrthe 
tilde  of  the  Fraternity  tf  the  fafioft  ofm& 
8m^9ur,  Besach.  ibid*  SeeaboTt,  Sm.  ii« 
p.  91.  n.  The  Jeu  de  ftrjkmtugttyn^^  rctj 


odmiiidA  plif  of  tlie  ybaa^  \^  jg  4^ 
largef  xmAi^  te.  CMenti^ry  at  fiipr;  V. 
Pt»»oiiAOivM.  AttdMroirsPgaioirAC* 
A«  Canbfiiy  ifiefitioii  ii*'  iHUde^  the  iie«r 
of  a  boy  Ur^mtm  cum  mmsa  in  flh  wiA 
drtunf)  fte.  Caipcst«  ib.  V.  KaiiirDiB 
jAiruaa. 

'  "  Deebm  l^f .  ex  parte  natioiiiiK  ad 
^  miem  rapporttnihi  htgas  Mifietfilw^ 
pent,  of  fapr»  V<  PtHMiFAOivM. 


ten 
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ten  fhillings  to  the  Players  of  the  Passion  ^,  But  the 
Ffench  Mysteries  were  chiefly  performed  by  the  religious 
communities^  and  fiome  of  their  Fetes  almoft  entirely  con* 
fifted  4>{  a  dramatic  or  perfonated  (hew.  At  the  Feast  of 
AssESj  inftitated  m  honour  of  Baalam's  Afs,  the  clergy 
walked  on  Chriftmas  day  in  proceiEon,  habited  to  reprei&nt 
the  prophets  aiid  others.  Moi^  appeared  in  an  alb  and  cope, 
with  a  Umg  beard  and  rod.  David  had  a  green  veftment, 
Baalam  with  an  immense  pair  of  fpurs^  rode  on  a  wpoden 
afS)  which  indofed  a  fpeaker.  There  were  ahb  fix  Jews  and 
Hz  Gentites^  Among  other  charadters  the  poet  Virgil  was 
introduced  as  a  gentile  prophet  and  a.  tranflator  of  the  Sibyl* 
line  oracles.  They  thus  moved  in  procefiion,  chanting  ver* 
ikleS)  and  converfing  in  character  on  the  nativity  and  king«* 
dom  of  Chrift,  through  the  body  of  the  church,  till  they 
eame  into  the  choir.  Virgil  fpeaJks  fome  Latin  hexameters^ . 
during  the  cesemonyi  not  out  *  of  his  fourth  eclogue^,  but 
wretched  monkiih  linesi  in  rhyme.  This  feaft  was>  I  believe^ 
early  fuppreflfed  \  In  the  year  1445,  Charles  the  ieventh  o£ 
France  crrdered  the  mafters  in  Theology  at  Paris  to '  forbid 
the  minifters  of  the  collegiate*  churche%  to  celebrate  at  Chrift- 
mas the  Feast  of  Foocs  in  their  churches,  where  the  clergy 
danced  in  mafques  and  antic  dreffes,  and  exhibited //i^^tcri. 


»  Carpcnr.  ut  fiipr.  V.  Ivdvs.  Wha. 
addSy  from  an  anticnt  Qomputosy  that  qutc 
flrillings  were  paid  by  the  miniflera  of  a 
chorcfa  in  die  year  15379  for  parchment^ 
fcr  writing^  LvDVt  RasuaaicnotriB 
Douivx. 

*  Sec  p.  rfo. 

'  Marten,  Anecd.  torn,  x;  ooh  1^4.  ^ 
Mr  3t\tt.  de  Dhnn:  offic.  cap.  72.  And 
Guflanyil].  poft.  Not.  ad  Petn.  Blefenf. 
ffeillnen  ccnnhands  La  Frte  dg  Poms  tt  la 
Fife  Je  Smtfe.  The  latter  was  an  enter^ 
tldmnent  of  dancing  called  Les  Stmites^  and 
fbeosx  corrnpted  tnto  Soties  tir  Seiifi.  See 
Mem.  AcadC  Infcript.  xvii.  22  f.  xz6:  Stoe 
aUb  Fh)bat»  HUL  AnufiodcR*  p.  j'lo* 


A^ratns.  tlto'  Fntft  of  Fook  Aenii  «»  be 
pomcedatinStatiit.  Sitnonesf.  A.  D.  r445. 
ittfti-.  torn.  xii.  Galt^  Chnftan<  CoM.  q&. 
^  Temjpoie  dilini  fcrvitfi  larv«to»cf  rnon* 
^  AftMioa  valt«B  dcArendo,'  earn  ▼efBbtti 
'*  moIienun»  ant  l6Ronttfii>  aic  UMeamt^ 
^*  chareaa  i»  ecckfia  ec  chom  eja»  do^ 
^  cendo,  &c/'  With  the  molt  itaniodcft 
i^e£lade9«  The  nims  of  fome  Pivach  c«mi« 
'veots  »e  faid  to  ha¥e  had  LudiMm  on  Ihint 
Mary  Magdakne^s  and  other  leMrab,  when 
idtey  wore  the  habita  of  fendltfa,  and  danced 
with  them.  Caipeiic.  nbi  fbpr.  V.  ^a^- 
^tjsnsm.  There  w»  the oficB  of  J^jr^/aJL 
torumm  hrmle^  char^»  pitAihted  ijpn . 
Dugd.  Mbnd.  iii«  Append;  7.  . 


mocquenes. 
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mocqueries  fpeSiacles  publics j  de  leur  corps  deguifementSy  farces^ 
rigmeriesy  with  various  enormities  fhocking  to  decency.  In 
France  as  well  as  England  it  was  cuftomary  to  celebrate  the 
feaft  of  the  boy-bifhop.  In  all  the  collegiate  churches  of 
both  nations,  about  the  feaft  of  Saint  Nicholas,  or  the  Holy 
Innocents,  one  of  the  children  of  the  choir  completely  ap- 
parelled in  the  epifcopal  veftments,  with  a  mitre  and  crofier, 
bore  the  title  and  ftate  of  a  bifhop,  and  exafted  ceremonial 
obedience  from  his  fellows,  who  were  dreffed  like  priefts. 
They  took  poffeflion  of  the  church,  and  performed  all  the 
ceremonies  and  offices  \  the  mafs  excepted,  which  might 
have  been  celebrated  by  the  bifhop  and  his  prebendaries  *• 
In  the  ftatutes  of  the  archiepifcopal  cathedral  of  Tulles, 
given  in  the  year  1497,  it  is  faid,  that  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  feftival  of  the  boy-bifhop,  "  Moralities  were 
prcfented,  and  fhews  of  Miracles,  with  farces  and  other 
fports,  but  compatible  with  decorum. — After  dinner  they 
"  exhibited,  without  their  mafks,  but  in  proper  drefTes,  fuch 
farces  as  they  were  mafters  of,  in  different  parts  of  the 
city'."  It  is  probable  that  the  fame  entertainments  at- 
tended the  folemnifation  of  this  ridiculous  feftival  in  Eng- 
land ■ :  and  from  this  fuppofition  fome  critics  may  be  in- 
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^  In  the  fUtotes  of  Eton^oollegey  given 
1441,  the  Episcopus  Pubrorum  b  or- 
dered to  perform  divine  fervice  ttn  faint  Nii- 
cholas's  day.  Ruhr.  xxxL  In  the  ftatotes 
of  Winchefter-colle^y  given  1 3  80,  P v  b  r  i» 
that  18,  the  boy-biihop  and  his  fellows^ 
are  permitted  on  Innocent's  day  to  execute 
all  the  faaed  offices  in  the  chapel,  accord- 
ing to  the  ttie  of  the  church  of  Sarum. 
Roor.  xxix.  This  llrange  piece  of  reli- 
gions mockerv  flourifh^  greatly  in  Salif- 
Dory  cachedral.  In  the  old  Statutes  of  that 
church  there  is  a  chapter  Db  Episcopq 
GRORiSTARUM  :  and  their  Proaffionah 
gives  a  long  and  minute  account  of  the 
whole  ceremony,  edit.  Rothom.  15c 5. 

^  This  cereoKmy  was  aboUflied  by  t 
piochmation,  no  later  than  33  Hen.  viii. 


Brit  Muf.  MSS.  Cott.  Tit.  B.  i.  f.  208. 
In  the  inventory  of  the  treafury  of  York 
cathedral,  taken  in  1530,  we  have  **  Item 
**  una  mitra  parva  cum  petris  pro  epifcopo 
<'  puerorum,  &c."  Dudgd.  Monul.  iii. 
169.  170.  See  alfo  313.  314.  177.  279^ 
See  alfo  Dugd.  Hift.  S.  Paul's,  p.  20$.  200. 
Where  he  is  called  E^iscopus  Parvu- 
LORVM.  See  alfo  Anftis  Ord.  Gart.  ii. 
309.  Where,  inftead  of  Nihiknfof  read 
NkpUnfisy  or  NicoLATBNsis. 

'  Sutnt.  Ecdef.  Tullenf.  apud  Carpent. 
Snppl.  Lat.  Gl.  Du  C)ang.  V.  Kalxnpjb. 

*  It  appears  that  in  England,  the  boy- 
biihop  with  his  companions  went  about  to 
difierent  paru  of  the  town ;  at  leaft  viiited 
the  other  religious  houfes.  As  in  Rot* 
Comp.  Coll,  Winton.  A.  D.  1461. 
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dined  to  deduce  the  pra£tice  of  our  pkys  being  a6led  by 
the  choiNboys  of  St,  Paul's  church,  and  the  chapel  royal, 
which  continued,  as  I  before  obferved,  till  Crorawell's  ufurpa- 
tion.  The  Englifti  and  French  ftages  mutually  throw  light 
on  each  other's  hiftory.  But  ^perhaps  it  will  be  thought, 
that  in  fome  of  thefe  inftances  I  have  exemplified  in  nothing 
more  than  farcical  and  gefticulatory  reprefentations.  Yet 
even  thefe  traces  (hould  be  attended  to*  In  the  mean  time 
we  may  obferve  upon  the  whole,  that  the  modern  drama 
had  its  foundation  in  our  religion,  and  that  it  was  raifed 
and  fupportcd  by  the  clergy.  The  tryth  is,  the  members 
of  the  eccleiiaftical  focieties  were  almoft  the  only  peribns 
who  could  read,  and  their  mimbers  eafily  furniihed  per- 
formers :  they  abounded  in  leifure,  and  their  very  relaxa« 
tions  were  religious. 

I  did  not  mean  to  touch  upon  the  Italian  ftage.  But  as^ 
1k>  able  a  judge  as  Riccobcmi  feems  to  allow,  that  Italy 
derived  her  theatre  from  thoTe  of  France  and  England,  by 
way  of  an  additicHial  illuftration  of  the  antiquity  of  the  two 
Jaft,  I  will  here  produce  one  or  two  Miracle-Plays,  a6ted 
much  earKer  in  Italy  than  any  piece  mentioned  by  that  in- 
genious writer,  or  by  Crefcimbeni.  In  the  year  129?,  on 
"  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft,  and  the  two  following  holidays, 
"  the  reprefentation  of  the  Fiay  op  Christ,  that  is  of  his 
paiiion,  refurre6li<Mi,  afcenfiofi,  judgment,  and  the  mif- 
(ion  of  the  holy  ghoft,  was  performed  by  the  clergy  of 
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'*  In  Dtt  ^Mbopo  NieeljMni6.^'  This  I 
foppoTe,  was  one  of  the  children  of  the 
choir  of  the  neighbouring  cathedral*  In 
dbt  ftiaite»  of  die  eollegiste  chotK  of 
S.  Mary  Ottery^  founds  by  bilhop  Oran^ 
<BAnfri&r3>7»  there  is  thi^pdta^.  **Item 
'*  Aaodttn^k  qtfo^ndhis  eaanonieos,  tiet- 
''  liusy  vel  fecundariosy'  pueios  chorilla# 
*'  in  iefb  ianQorum  Innocentium  extra  Pa« 
'^  rochiam  de  Otery  trahant,  ant  eis  licen- 
**  dam  vagandiooncedant/'  cap.  50.  MS* 


Regiftf.  Fiion*.  &.  SiMthaiVr^Winloib  qoafcf^ 
9.  In  the  wardrobe-rolls  of  Edward  liL 
an.  12.  we  have  this  entr^,  which  ihews 
tfattt  our  mdde^Ufliop  andhu  chapCier  ibme* 
times  extended  their  aiddptiKl  derical  oonf* 
Alffio^  aad  exerdfcd  lAe  arts  of  feeular 
elttertaittnciit.  *' £f  i^ooro^  tvtro^vw- 
ecdefisB  de  Andeworp  cantanti  coram 
domino  rege  in  camera  fua  in  tt&o  fane- 
torum  Innocendttm»  de  dono  ipfios  dom. 
**  reps.  xiii/.  vi^.' 
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ZSo  T  H  E     H  I  S  T  O  R  Y     O  *^ 

"  Civita  Vecchia  in  curia  domini  patriarcha  Aufirict  civitath 
"  bonorifce  et  laudabiUter "" y  And  again,  "  In  1304,  the 
"  chapter  of  Civita  Vecchia  exhibited  a  Play  of  the  creatioa 
"  of  our  firft  parents,  the  annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,. 
"  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  other  palTages  of  facred  (cripture  ""l^ 
In  the  mean  time,  thofe  critics  who  contend  fpr  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  Italian  ilage,  may  adopt  theie  iaftances  as 
new  proofs  in  defence  of  that  hypothefis^ 

In  this  tranfient  view  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  our 
drama,  which  was  incidentally  fuggefled  by  the  mention  of 
Bafton's  fuppofed  Comedies,  I  have  trefpafled  upon  future 
periods.  But  I  have  chiefly  done  this  for  the  fake  of  con- 
nection, and  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  other 
anecdotes  of  the  hiftory  of  our  ilage,  which  will  occur  in 
the  courfe  of  our  refearches,  and  are  referved  for  their  re- 
fpeCiive  places.  I  could  have  enlarged  what  is  here  loo&ly; 
thrown  together,  with  many  other  remarks  and  illufirations  :^ 
but  I  was  unwilling  to  tranfcribe  from  the  collections  o£ 
thofe  who  have  already  treated  this  fubjedt  with  great  com- 
prehenfion  and  penetration,  efpecially  from  the  author  o£ 
the  Supplement  to  the  Tranflator's  Preface  of  Jatvis's  Don. 
Quixote '.  I  claim  no  other  merit  from  this  digreffion,.  thaa. 
that  of  having  coUeCled  fome  new  anecdotes  relating  to  the 
early  ftate  of  the  Englifh  and  French  ftages,  the  original  of 
both  which  is  intimately  connected,  from  books,  and  manu-- 
fcripts  not  eaiily  found,  nor  often  examinedv  Thefe  hints^ 
may  perhaps  prove  of  fome  fcrvice  to  thofe  who  have  leifure: 
and  inclination  to  examine  the  fiabjeCt  with  more  precifion. 

*  Chron,  Forcnnl.  in  Append,  ad  Mo*  tke  chntdMSj^  Ihoald  notoeaft  in  Italy  lilb 
anai.  Ecd.  Aqoikj.  pag.  30.  coL  i.  the  year  i66q. 

^  Ibid.  pag.  30.  cx>l.  1.    It  \m  extnuir-  r  Set  alio  DoAor  Percy'i  very  ingenious* 

dinary,  tfaiat  the  Mirade-playi,  ercn  in      Essay  on  tbi  oaioin  or  thb  Eng-^ 

LUH  Stack,  &c« 
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EDWARD  the  third  was  an  illuftrious  example  and 
patron  of  chivalry.  His  court  was  the  theatre  of  ro- 
mantic elegance.  I  have  examined  the  annual  rolls  of  hi^ 
wardrobe,  which  record  various  articles  of  coftly  ftufFs  deli- 
vered occafionally  for  the  celebration  of  his  tournaments; 
fuch  as  ftandards,  pennons,  tunics,  caparifons,  with  other 
fplendid  furniture  of  the  fame  fort :  and  it  appears  that  he 
commanded  thefe  folemnities  to  be  kept,  with  a  magnificence 
fuperior  to  that  of  former  ages,  at  Litchfield,  Bury,  Guild- 
ford, Eltham,  Canterbury,  and  twice  at  Windfor,  in  little 
more  than  the  fpace  of  one  year  \  At  his  triumphant  re- 
turn from  Scotland,  he  was  met  by  two  hundred  and  thirty 
knights  at  Dunftable,  who  received  their  viftorious  monarch 
with  a  grand  exhibition  of  thefe  martial  exercifes.  He 
eftablifhed  in  the  caftle  of  Windfor  a  fraternity  of  twenty- 
four  knights,  for  whom  he  erefted  a  round  table,  with  a 
round  chamber  ftill  remaining,  according  to  a  fimiiar  infti- 

*  Comp.  J.  Cooke»  Prorifoiis  Magn.  **  ai|;ento,  viz.  tumcam  et  fcatiiin  operata 

Garderob.  ab  ann.  21  Edw.  iii.  ad  ann.  **  aim  didaxnine  Regis, 
23.  fupr,  citat.   I  will  give,  as.a  fpedmen,  u  jj^y  Hay  tht  'ujytbe/<tvan 

this  officer  s  accompt  for  the  tournament  at  .f  /?„  Godes'fouli  I  am  thy  man:* 

Canterbury.    "  Et  ad  faaendum  divenos  -,  u^  ^-^«.-'  ^    ^^£l^^\     -  a    • 
««  «««««.*;,.  ..«%  rrsTrJL  T^rA*  ^t  r„/%rn«  ^^  cTopaTium,  pcaoralc,  teftanum,  et 

apparatus  pro  corpore  regis  et  fuorum  .,  arcenanW    cxtinccUata  cum  ai^nto- 

•*  pro  haltiludio  Cantuanenfi,  an.  reg.  xxii.  ..  w^     * j .   ^    .        n     •  ^      • 

"  Sbi  Rex  dedit  oao  hcrncfia  de  iyndone  Z  f^jL^^ZXT^  ^'^''  ."•-• 

«  S«phani  di  CofySgttm  militU.  domini,  "  S^*^  "iSr  ??  5T  •'  !.*  ^^' 
«  priicipibM  comitT  Lancaftri^,  comiti  ."  A±"«!!^%^l"l^'?1"*'r""r 
"  Sufiblcue    Tohanni  de  Grav     Toh    de  dublettam  pro  Rege  de  tela  knea  ha- 

"  Beauduuip,  Roberto  Maule.  jofi.  Chan-  "  J^"?*'  ^if^  '^''^  "  ''™''7???' «»»» 
"  d05.  et  dom.  Rogero  de  Beauchamp.  Et  i'"*""™  de  paano  longo  vmd,  opera. 

"  ad  faciendum  un^  hamefium  de  Ue-  ^Z  ?Z  "       »  '   ''"T  '^  *"•"'  " 

u  ^^  .Ww.  nM  ..^    .«t.«/-.n<>t.,  «,».  ^*"''  diOatnine  Regis.    //  n  at  tt  a.  * 

ram  albo  pro  lege.  extencellato  cum       j^^^^^  ^j  j^  j^    5^^^  j 
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tution  of  king  Arthur  \  Anftis  treats  the  notion,  that 
Edward  in  this  eftablifhment  had  any  retrofpeft  to  king 
Arthur,  as  an  idle  and  legendary  tradition  \  But  the  fame 
of  Arthur  was  ftill  kept  alive,  and  continued  to  be  an  objeft 
of  veneration  long  afterwards  :  and  however  idle  and  ridi- 
culous the  fables  of  the  round  table  may  appear  at  prefent, 
they  were  then  not  only  univerfally  known,  but  firmly  be- 
lieved. Nothing  could  be  more  natural  to  fuch  a  romantic 
xnonarch,  in  fuch  an  age,  than  the  renovation  of  this  moft 
antient  and  revered  inftitution  of  chivalry.  It  was  a  prelude 
to  the  renowned  order  of  the  garter,  which  he  foon  after- 
wards founded  at  Windfor,  during  the  ceremonies  of  a  mag- 
nificent feaft,  which  had  been  proclaimed  by  his  heralds 
-  in  Germany,  France,  Scotland,  Burgundy,  Heynault,  and 
Brabant,  and  lafted  fifteen  days  \  We  muft  not  try  the 
jnodes  and  notions  of  other  ages,  even  if  they  have  arrived 
to  fome  degree  of  refinement,  by  thofe  of  our  own.  No- 
thing is  more  probable,  than  that  this  latter  foundation  of 
Edward  the  third,  took  its  rife  from  the  exploded*  ftory  of 
the  garter  of  the  countefs  of  Salifbury  ".  Such  an  origin  is 
interwoven  with  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  times.  Their 
attention  to  the  fair  fex  entered  into  every  thing.  It  is  by 
no  means  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fantaftic  collar 
of  Effes,  worn  by  the  knights  of  this  Order,  was  an  allufion 
to  her  name.    Froiflfart,  an  eye-witnefs,  and  well  acquainted 


^  Walfing,  p.^  117. 

^  Ord.  Gart.  ii.  92. 
'    *  Barnery  i.  ch.  22.  p.  292.  FroiSbxtj 
c.  lOO.  Anibsy  ix  fopr. 

*  Aibmole  proves,  diat  the  ordert  of  the 
jtununciadaj  and  of  the  Toifin  d*Orf  had 
the  like  origin.  Ord.  Gait,  p.  i8o.  i8i. 
Even  in  Ihe  enfims  of  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  foanded  fo  late  as  157S9  fome 
love-myfteries  and  emblems  were  concealed 
Older  cyphers  introduced  into  the  blafonrie* 
6ee  Le  Labourer,  Contin.  des  Mem.  de 
CaftelnaU)  p.  895.  *M1  y  eut  plus  de  myf- 
**  fteits  d'amourettes  que  de  religion,  tee" 


But  I  cannot  in  this  place  help  ob&rving, 
that  the  fantailic  humour  of  unriddling 
emblematical  myfteries,  fuppofed  to  be  con- 
cealed under  all  eniigns  and  arms,  was  at 
length  carried  to  fuch  an  extravagance,  at 
leaft  in  England,  as  to  be  checked  by  the 
legiilature.  By  a  flatute  of  queen  EHfabeth, 
a  fevere  penalty  i»  laid.  *'  on  all  fond 
**  phantaftical  prophecies  upon  or  by  the 
**  occafion  of  any  arms,  fields,  beafles, 
badges,  or  the  like  things  accuflomed 
in  arms,  cognifaunces,  or  fignetts,  5ec/' 
Statut.  v.  Eliz.  ch.  15.  A.  D.  1564. 

with 
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with  the  intrigues  of  the  courts  relates  at  large  the  king's 
afFe6lion  for  the  countefs ;  and  particularly  de(cribes  a  grand 
caroufal  which  he  gave  in  confequence  of  that  attachment  \ 
The  firft  feftival  of  this  order  was  not  only  adorned  by  the 
braveit  champions  of  chriftendom»  but  by  the  preience  of 
queen  Philippa,  Edward's  confortj  accompanied  with  three 
hundred  ladies  of  noble  families  *.  The  tournaments  of 
this  {lately  reign  were  conftantly  crouded  with  ladies  of  the 
iirft  diftin£tion  i  who  fometimes  attended  them  on  horfeback, 
armed  with  daggers,  and  drefled  in  a  fuccin£t  foldier*like 
habit  or  uniform  prepared  for  the  purpofe  **.  In  a  tour- 
nament exhibited  at  London,  iixty  ladies  on  palfries  ap- 
peared, each  leading  a  knight  with  a  gold  chain.  In  this 
manner  they  paraded  from  the  tower  to  Smithfield  ^  Even 
Philippa,  a  queen  of  (ingular  elegance  of  manners  ^,  par* 
took  fo'much  of  the  heroic  fpirit  which  was  univerfally 
diffufed,  that  juft  before  an  engagement  with  the  king 
of  Scotland,  fhe  rode  round  the  ranks  of  the  Engliih 
army  encouraging  the  foldiers,  and  was  with  fome  diffi- 
culty perfuaded  or  compelled  to  relinquifh  the  field '.  The 
countefs  of  Montfort  is  another  eminent  inftance  of  female 
heroifm  in  this  age.  When  the  ftrong  town  of  Hennebond, 
near  Rennes,   was  befieged  by  the  French,  this  redoubted 


.  ^  Cli  fopr. 

<  They  foon  afterwards  regularly  re- 
feived  robes,  with  the  knights  companions, 
lor  this  ceremony,  powdered  with  garters. 
Aflunol.  Ord.  Gart.  217.  594.  And  AoSds, 
ii.  123. 

^  Knyghton,  Dec.  Script,  p.  2597* 
i  Froi&rt  apud  Stowe's  Surv.  Lond.  p. 
718.  edit.  1616.  At  an  earlier  period,  t^ 
growing  eallantry  of  the  times  appears  in  a 
Pttblic  inftroment*  It  is  in  the  reign  of 
£dward  the  firfl.  Twejve  jurymen  depofe 
upon  oath  the  flate  of  the  king's  lordmijp 
dt  Woodftock  ;  and  among  other  things  it 
is  folemnly  recited,  that  Henry  the  fecond 
often  lefided  at  Woodflock,  "  pro  amore 


^*  cujufdam  mulieris  nomine  Rofammida/* 
Heame's  Avefbury,  Append,  p.  531. 

^  And  of  diftingnilhed  beauty.  Heame 
fays,  that  the  ftatuaries  of  thofe  days  uled 
to  make  queen  Philippa  a  model  for  their 
imagesof  the  Virein  Mary.  Gtoif.  Rob. 
Bran.  p.  349.  He  adds,  diat  the  holy 
viigin,  in  a  reprefentation  of  her  alFump- 
tion,  was  conHantly  figured  young  and 
beautiful ;  and  that  the  artifb  before  the 
Reformation  generally  **  had  the  moH 
^*  beautiful  women  of  the  greateft  quality 
**  in  their  view,  when  they  made  flatues 
**  and  figures  of  her.'*    Ibid.  p.  550* 

^  FroiSart.  i.  c«  13  s. 
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amazon  rode  in  complete  armour  from  ftreet  to  ftreet,  on  a 
large  courfer,  animating  the  garifon  "•  Finding  from  a  high 
tower  that  the  whole  French  army  was  engaged  in  the  aC- 
fault,  fhe  iflued)  thus  completely  accoutred ,  through  a  con- 
venient poftern  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  chofen  foldiers, 
and  fet  fire  to  the  French  camp  *.  In  the  mean  time  riches 
and  plenty,  the  effefts  of  conqueft,  peace,  and  profperity,. 
were  fpread  on  every  fide ;  and  new  luxuries  were  imported 
in  great  abundance  from  the  conquered  countries.  There 
were  few  families,  even  of  a  moderate  condition,  but  had 
in  their  pofieflion  precious  articles  of  drefs  or  furniture ;  fuch 
as  filks,  fur,  tapeftry,  embroidered  beds,  cups  of  gold,  filver, 
porcelain,  and  cryftal,  bracelets,  chains,  and  necklaces, 
brought  from  Caen,  Calais,  and  other  opulent  foreign  cities  •. 
The  encreafe  of  rich  furniture  appears  in  a  foregoing  reign. 
In  an  aft  of  Parliament  of  Edward  the  firft ',  are  many 
regulations  relating  to  goldfmiths,  not  only  in  London, 
but  in  other  towns,  concerning  the  fterling  allay  of  veffels 
and  jewels  of  gold  and  filver,  &c.  And  it  is  faid,  "  Gra- 
"  vers  or  cutters  of  ftones  and  feals  (hall  give  every  one 
"  their   juft  weight   of  filver    and   gold."     It  fhould   be 


^  FroiiTart  fays»  that  when  the  Englifli 
proved  vidorious,  the  coantefs  came  out 
of  the  caftle,  and  in  the  ftreet  kiiTed  Sir 
Walter  Manny»  the  Englifh  general,  and 
his  captains,  one  after  another,  twice  or 
thrice,  comnu  nohU  et  *uaUiani  dame.  On 
another  like  occafion,  the  fame  hiftorian  re- 
lates, that  fhe  went  out  to  meet  the  officers, 
whom  fhe  kiiTed  and  fumptoooily  enter- 
tained in  her  cafUe*  i.  c.  86.  At  many 
magnificent  toumamoits  in  France,  the  la- 
dies determined  the  prize.  See  Mem,  Anc* 
Cheval.  i.  {>.  175.  feq.  p.  223.  feq.  An 
Englifli  fquire,  on  the  iide  of  the  French, 
captain  of  the  caftle  of  Beaufort,  called  him- 
felf  le  Pour/ui'vant  d* amour ^  in  1 369.  FroiA 
fart,  1.  i.  c.  64.  In  the  midft  of  erand  en- 
gagements between  the  French  and  Enffliih 
armies,  when  perhaps  the  inteitils  of  both 


nations  are  vitally  concerned,  Froiflart  gives 
many  inflances  of  officers  entering  into  fe- 
parate  and  perfonal  combat  to  di^mte  the 
oeauty  of  their  reipedive  mifbefies.  Hift. 
1.  ii.  c.  33.  43.  On  diis  occafion  an  inge- 
nious French  writer  obferves,  that  Homer's 
heroes  of  antient  Greece  are  juft  as  extrava- 
gant, who  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  often  ftop 
on  a  fudden,  to  give  an  account  of  the  pe- 
:nealogy  of  diemfelves  or  of  their  hones. 
Mem.  Anc.  Cheval.  ubi  fupr.  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  in  1343*  in  attacking  the  cafUe  of 
Guigard  exclaims,  **  let  me  never  be  be- 
^  loved  of  my  miftrefs,  if  I  refiife  this  at- 
"  tack,  &c."    Froiffart,  i.  81. 

*  Froiflart,  i.  c.  80.  Du.  Chefne,  p.  656. 
Mezeray,  ii.  3.  p.  19.  feq. 

«  Walfing.  Ypodigm.  121.  Hift.  159. 

P  A.  D.  1300.  Edw.  i.  an.  28.  cap.xx. 

remembered 
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remembered,  that  about  this  period  Europe  had  opened 
a  new  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  ports  of  India  ^ 
No  lefs  thaii  eight  fumptuary  laws,  which  had  the  ufual 
efFeft  of  not  being  obferved,  were  enadted  in  one  fefiioa 
of  parliament  during  this  reign  '•  Amid  thefe  growing, 
elegancies  and  fuperfiuities>  foreign  manners,  efpeciall^ 
of  the  French,  were  perpetually  enfreafing  5  and  the  nativci 
fimplicity  of  the  Englifh  people  was  perceplabty  corrupted 
and  effaced.  It  is  not  quite  uncertain  that  mafques  had  their; 
beginning  in  this  reign  *.  Thefe  fhews,  in  which  the.  greateffc 
perfonages  of  the  court  often  bore  a  part^^  and  which  arrived 
at  their  height  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  encou--w 
raged  the  arts  of  addrefs  and  decorum,  and  are  fymptoms  o£ 
the  rife  of  polifhed  manners  V 

In  a  reign  like  thi^  we  fhalb  not  be  furprifed  to  find  fuch, 
a  poet  as  Chauper,  with  whom  a  new  era  in  Englifh  poetry 
begins,  and  on  whofe  account  many  of  thefe  circumftances. 
are  mentioned,  as  they  fervc  t-o  prepare  the.  reader  for  his^ 
eharafter,  on  which  they  throw  no  inconfiderable  light. 

But  before  we  enter  on  fo  ample  a  field,  it  will  be  perhaps; 
lefs  embarrafling,  at  lead  more  confiflent  with  our  prefcribed 
method,  if  we  previoufly  difplay  the  merits  of  two  or  three' 
poets,,  who  appeared  in  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  third,  with  other  incidental  matters; 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  Ridiard  Hiampole,  an  eremite  of  the: 
order  of  faint  Augufline.  He  was  a  do£lor  of  divinity,  and 
lived  a  folitary  life  near  the  nuns  of  Hampole,  four  miles^ 
from  Doncafler  in  Yorkfhire.  The  neighbourhood  of  thisv 
female  fociety  could  not  withdraw  our  reclufe  from  his  de-* 

^  Anderfbn,  Hift.  Comm«  i.p.  f^u  See  the  genius  ol*  that  reig»adininiblydia- 

'  Ann.  37  Edw.  iii.  cap.  viii.  feq.  raderifed^  andtby  the  hand  of  a  malfcer,  iii> 

'  Seefnpr.  p.  338«  biihopLowth'sLiPB  op  WYXBRAM,pag, 

^  This  fpint  of  fplendor  and  nllantiy  222.    Seealfo  Hollmgih^  Chron*  fub.annt 

WU  continiKd  ift  the  rei^Q  of  his  mcccflbr^  1399*  P*  5^^*  ^^  '* 

•  •  • 

votionsk 
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votions  and  his  ftudies.  He  flourifhed  in  the  y«ar  1349  *• 
His  Latin  theological  tracts,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  are 
numerous }  in  which  Leland  juftly  thinks  he  has  difplayed 
more  erudition  than  eloquence.  Hi9  principal  pieces  of 
Englifh  rhyme  are  a  Paraphrafe  of  part  of  the  book  of  Job, 
of  the-  Lord's  prayer,  of  the  fcven  penitential  pfalms,  and  the 
Pricke  op  Conscience.  But  our  hermit's  poetry,  which  in- 
deed from  thefe  titles  promifes  but  little  entertainment,  has 
no  tinfture  of  fentiment,  'imagination,  or*  elegance.  The 
fbllpwing  verfes  are  extra6^ed  from  the  Pricke  op  Con* 
SCIENCE,  one  of  the  moft  common  manufcripts  in  our  libra* 
ries,  and  I  prophecy  that  I  am  its  lad  tranfcriber.  But  I  muft 
obferve  firft,  that  this  piece  is  divided  into  feven  parts.  !•  Of 
man's  nature.  II.  Of  the  world.  III.  Of  death.  IV.  Of 
purgatory*  V.  Of  the  day  of  judgment.  VL.  Of  the  tor- 
ments of  hdl.    VII.  Of  the  joys  of  heaven  '^^ 

Monkynde  is  to  godus  wille 
And  alle  his  biddyngus  to  fulfille 
Ffbr  of  al  his  makyng  more  and  les 
Man  moft  principal  creature  es 
All  that  he  made  for  man  hit  was  done 
As  ye  fchal  here  af tir  lone 
God  to  monkynde  had  gret  love 
When  he  ordeyned  to  monnes  behove 
This  world  and  heven  hym  to  glade 
There  in  rayddulerd  mon  laft  he  made 
To  his  likenes  in  feire  ftature 
To  be  moil  worthy  creature 
Beforen  all  creatures  of  kynde 
He  yef  hym  wit  ikile  and  mynde 


;  WtartMb  App.  24Cm^  p/75.  Sa*  Dtgh»  BibL  Bodl.  S7«  k  it  oIM  Thb 

cnl.  Wickkv.  Sit  of  avowiKo*    Piiw. 

^  Stimulus  Consciintijs  tfysMt 
yi  namyd^  MS.  AflunoL  fol.  N**.  41  .There  The  migt  of  the  firier  almid 

it  much  irai^tioii  ia  this  copy.  InMS.  The  wiMom  of  the  fone  al  witti. 
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Ffor  too  knowe  bothc  good  and  lUe 
And  ais  he  yaf  him  a  frt  wilk 
Fforto  chefe  and  forto  holde 
Good  or  yvel  whedur  he  woldc 
And  as  he  ordeyned  mon  to  dwelle 
To  lyve  in  erthc  in  flefTch  and  fell 
To  knowe  his  workus  and  hym  worfhcpe 
And  his  comaundement  to  kepe 
And  yif  he  be  to  god  buxbme 
To  endeles  blis  afdr  to  come 
And  yif  he  wrongly  here  wendc 
To  peyne  of  helle  withouten  ende 
God  made  to  his  owne  likenes 
Eche  mon  lyving  here  more  and  les 
To  whom  he  hath  gyven  wit  and  fkil 
Ffor  to  knowe  bothe  good  and  il 
And  wille  to  thefe  as  they  vouchfavc 
Good  or  evil  whether  thei  wole  have 
He  that  his  wille  to  gpod  wolebowe 
God  wole  hym  with  gret  mede  allowe 
He  that  wukudnes  wole  and  wo 
Gret  peyne  fhall  he  have  alfo 
That  mon  therfore  holde  is  for  wood 
That  chefuth  the^Xivcl  and  leveth  the  good 
God  made  mon  or  moft  dignite 
Of  all  creatures  moft  fre 
And  namely  to  his  owne  liknes 
As  bifore  tolde  hit  es 
And  moft  hath  gyven  and  yit  gyveth 
Than  to  any  creature  that  lyveth 
And  more  hath  het  hym  yit  therto ; 
Hevene  blis  yif  he  wel  do 
And  yit  when  he  had  don  amys 
And  hadde  loft  that  ilke  blis 
Vol.  L  LI  God 


V 
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God  tok  ^aiQnjky^Ld^  for  hw  fektj 
And  for  his  lov^^  4?t^  W9t^^  talct^ 
And  with  his  blo^  b9\ighte  hem  ay«ne 
To  his  blifle  fro  eiji^ek?  ppyoe* 

Prima  Pars  dr  ]Mi;ser^Av  I^Uj^anje  QwpiTiQf^fs^ 

Thiis  gret  love  god  to  man  kidde 

And  mony  goode  dedus  to  hym  diddie: 

Therefore  eche  mem  lernd  and  lewed 

Schulde  thynke  on  love  that  he  hem  fche^e^ 

And  thefe  gode  dedus  ho^de  in  qi](n<te 

That  he  thus  didc  to  mohkynd? 

And  love  and  thanke  hym  ^s  he  CQn 

And  ellus  he  is  unkynde  mofi^ 

Bot  he  ferve  hym  day  and  nyght 

And  his  yiftes  ufcn  hci»  right 

To  fpende  his  wit  in  godus.  fervyf^ 

Certainly  eHus  he  is  hot  wife 

Bot  he  knowe  kyndeh^  ivhat  god  e& 

And  what  mon  iis  that  isf  ks 

Thou  febul  mon  is  foule  and  boc^ 

Thou  ftrong  god  is  and;  myghty 

Thou  mon  grcyeth  god  that  doth  not  lyelle 

What  mon  is  worthi.  therej&jfre  to  fele 

Thou  mercyfuli  and  gracious  god  is 

And  thou  full  of  alle  goodnefs 

Thou  right  wis  and  thou  fothfafte^ 

What  he  hath  done  and  ihal  atte  laite 

And  eche  day  doth  to  monkynde 

This  fchulde  eche  mon  have  in  mynde 

Ffor  the  rihte  waye  to  that  bKs, 

That  leduth  mon  thidur  that  is  this 

The  waye  of  mekenes  principally^ 

To  love  and  drede  god  almighty 

This 
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This  is  the  waye  ihto  wtfddfnc 
Into  whUche  waye  hon  may  coUie 
Withoiiten  knowing  of  god  here 
His  myghtus  and  his  wofkes  fere 
But  ar  lie  to  that  knowyhg  wyhne 
Hymleif  h6  mot  khoWi  withy iiiiiB 
Ellus  knowyrig  may  riot  be 
To  wifdom  way  itori  entire 
Some  haii  wit  to  uhdur^ohde 
And  yit  thei  are  fiit  linknowohde 
And  foifie  thing  hath  ho  khowyng 
That  myght  them  ftiire  to  gbod  Ivvihg 
Tho  men  had  Aede  to  lefhe  eche  day 
Of  men  that  con  more  then  thay 
That  myhte  to  kriowyhge  herii  lede 
In  mekehes  to  love  god  and  drede 
Which  is  waye  ahci  goode  wiflyng 
That  rhay  to  heVeil  blis  men  bryhge 
In  gret  pil  [peril]  of  fowle  is  that  irion 
That  hath  wit  nlynde  and  ho  good  cof^ 
Ahd  wole  riot  lerhe  for  to  knawe 
The  workus  of  god  and  his  lawe 
He  nyle  do  afturmeft  rid  kfi 
Bot  lyveth  lyke  an  iihfkilfull  belt 
That  nouther  hath  (kil  wit  nor  myndc 
That  mon  lyveth  ayeyri  his  feynde 
Yit  excufeth  not  his  unkriowyng 
That  bis  wit  ufeth  hot  in  leryrig 
Namely  in  that  hihi  owieth  to  kriowe 
To  meke  his  herte  and  hiake  it  lowe 
Theomknowyng  fchutde  have  wille 
To  l«fne  to  know  good  and  ille 
He  that  ought  cori  fchulde  lere  more 
To  knowe  gl  that  nedeful  wore 

L  1  2  For 
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For  the  unknowyng  by  lerning 

May  brought  be  to  underftondyng 

Of  mony  thyngus  to  knowe  and  fe 

That  hath  bin  is  and  fhal  be 

And  fo  to  mekenes  ilure  his  wille 

To  love  and  drede  god  and  leve  al  ille 

Mony  ben  glad  triful  to  here 

And  vanitees  woll  gladly  lere 

Bify  they  bin  in  word  and  thought 

To  Icrne  that  foul  helputh  nought 

But  that  that  nedeful  were  to  knowe 

To  here  they  are  wondur-flowe 

Therefore  con  thei  nothing  fe 

The  pereles  thei  fchulde  drede  and  fie 

And  what  weye  thei  fchulde  take 

And  whiche  weye  thei  fchulde  forfake 

No  wondur  is  though  thei  go  wronge 

In  derknes  of  unknowyng  they  gonge 

Without  light  of  undurflondynge 

Of  that  that  falluth  to  right  knowynge 

Therefore  eche  criften  mon  and  wommon 

That  wit  and  wifdom  any  con 

That  tou  the  righte  weye  not  (en 

Nor  flie  the  periles  that  wife  flen 

Schulde  buxom  be  and  bify 

To  heren  and  leren  of  hem  namely 

That  undurftonden  and  knowen  flil 

Wheche  weye  is  good  and  wheche  is  il 

He  that  wolc  right  weye  of  lyving  loke 

Shall  thus  bigynne  feith  the  boke 

To  know  firft  what  hymfelf  is 

So  may  he  come  to  mekenys 

That  ground  of  all  virtues  is  lad 

On  whiche  all  virtues  may  be  ftedefaft 

He 
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He  that  knoweth  well  and  con  (e 
What  he  is  was  and  fchal  be 
A  wifere  man  may  be  told 
Whethur  he  be  young  or  old 
Then  he  that  con  al  other  thing 
And  of  hymfelf  hath  no  knowyng^ 
Me  may  no  good  knowe  ny  fele 
Bot  he  farft  knowe  hym  felven  wele 
Therfore  a  mon  fchulde  furft  lere 
To  knowe  hymfelf  propurly  here 
Ffor  yif  he  knewe  hymfelf  kyndely 
Then  may  he  knowe  god  almighty 
And  on  endyng  thinke  fchulde  he 
And  on  the  laft  day  that  fchal  be 
Knowe  fchulde  he  what  this  worlde  es> 
Full  of"  pompe  and  iecheroufnes 
And  leme  to  knowe  and  thy nke  with  alle: 
What  fchal  aftir  this  lyf  bifaUe. 
Knowyng  of  this  fchulde. hym  lede 
To  mete  with  mekenes  and  with  drede 
So  may.  he  come,  to  good  lyvyng 
And  atte«  laft.  to  good  endyng . 
And  when  he  of  this  worlde  fchal  wende 
Be  brought  to  blis  withouten  ende 
The  bigynnyng  of  this  proces 
Right  knowyng  of  a  mon  hymfelf  hit  es . 
Bot  fomme  mon  han  gret  lettynge 
That  thei  may  have  no  right  knowynge 
Of  hemfelfe  that  thei  fchulde  firft  knawe 
That  firft  to  mekenes  fchulde  hem  draw 
Ther  of  fome  thyngus  I  fynde 
That  monne^-wit  makuth  ofte  blynde 
And  knowyng  of  hymfelf  hit  lettutbi 
Wherefore  he  hymfelf  fcryetuth 

To 
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To  this  witnes  Bernard  anfwent 

And  tho  four  are  written  ia  thes  vers  %  &c« 

In  the  Bodleian  library  I  find  three  copies  of  the  Pricks 
OF  Conscience  very  different  from  that  vsrhich  I  have  juft 
cited.  In  thefe  this  poem  is  given  to  Robert  Grofthead 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  above-mentioned  \  With  what  proba- 
bility, I  will  not  ftay  to  enquire ;  but  haften  to  give  a  fpeci- 
men.  I  will  only  premiie^  that  the  language  and  hand-writ- 
ing are  of  coniiderable  antiquity,  and  that  the  lines  are 
here  much  longer.  The  poet  is  defcribing  the  future  rewards 
and  punifhments  of 


The  goode  foule  fchal  have  in  his  herynge  - 

Gret  joye  in  hevene  and  grete  lykynge : 

Ffor  hi  fchulleth  yhere  the  aungelcs  fong. 

And  with  hem  hi  fchulleth  *  fynge  ever  among. 

With  delitable  voys  and  fwythe  clere, 

And  alfo  with  that  hi  fchullen  have  ire  * 

All  other  maner  of  ech  a  melodye, 

Off  well  lykyng  noyfe  and  menftralfye. 

And  of  al  maner  tenes  ^  of  mufike, 

The  whuche  to  mannes  beorte  migte  like, 

Withoute  eni  maner  of  travayle, 

The  whuche  fchal  never  ceffe  ne  fayle : 

And  fo  ^  fchii  fchal  that  noyfe  bi,  and  (b  fwete. 

And  fo  delitable  to  fmale  and  to  grete, 

That  al  the  melodye  of  this  worlde  hecr 

That  ever  was  yhuryd  ferre  or  ncer 

Were  therto  *  bote  as  forwe  *  and  care 

To  the  bliffe  that  is  in  hevene  well  zare  ^ 

'  Compare  Tanner,  Bibl.  p.  375.  col.  i.       ''  The  migt  of  the  fader  of  hevene 
And  p.  374.  col.  I.  NciCfa..  AiulGtosT*'       **  Thewkoflusicm.witkhitgifiesii 


HEAD.  And  MSS.  Aflim.  52.pernisca*4?'« 

u  And 


H 


y  Laud.  K.  65.  pergamen.  And  G.  %u  *  Shall.      *  Ever»  always.     ^  Timet. 

A«d  .MSS.  Digb,  1 4.  Princ.  <  ShrilU    ^  Bat.    « Sorrow.  •  '  Prepared. 

Of 
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QT  the  CMtrarie  of  that  Uifi. 

Wei  grctc  forwe  fchal  the  fynf oUce '  by tyde, 

Ffor  he  fchuUen  yherc  in  ech  a  fyde  \ 

Well  gret  noy fe  that  the  feondes '  willen  make^i 

As  thei  al  the  worldfe  ichokb  sdto  ichaks ;. 

And  alie  the  men  lyvyage  that  raigte  fa^t  yhiire, 

Scholde  here  wit  ^  \ooSt^  and  no  lengere  adyve '  dure« 

Thanne  hi  *  fchiijybeth  fbf  ibrwe  here  hondes  wringe^ 

And  ever  weilaway  hi  fchulkthe  he  cryiage,  &c. 

The  gode  men  fchuUethe  have  woiichipes  grete. 

And  eche  of  them  £chal  be  yfet  in  a  ricbe  fetej 

And  ther  as  kyng^  he  ycrownid  fayre, 

And  digte  with  riche  pcxrie ""  and  ^  yletiui ""  in  ar  chayr^ 

And  with  ftonea  of  vertu  and  precioufe  of  choyfe. 

As  David  thy  kkA  Mq  god  with  a  mylde  voyce, 

Pofuifti^  domine^  fuper  caffut  ewTtnty  &c* 


Lorde,  he  feyth,  on  his  heved  tiiou  (etteft  wd  arigt 
A  coronne  of  a  pretious  fton  richeliche  ydigt/' 
And  fo  fayre  a  corcume  nas  never  non  yfene. 
In  this  worlde  on  kynges  hevede  ^  ne  on  qoene^ 
Ffor  this  coronne  is  the  coronne  of  biiflfe, 
And  the  fton  is  }oye  whereof  hi  fchilleth  never  mifTe^  Sec. 
The  fynfolfce  fchulleth,  as  I  have  afore  ytold, 
Ffele  outrageous  hete,  and  afterwards  to  muche  colder* 
Ffor  nowe  he  fchullethe  freofe,  and  now  brenne  \ 
And  fo  be  ypyned  that  non  fchal  other  kenne  \ 
And  alfo  be  ybyte.with  dragonnes  felle  and  kene, 
The  whuche  fchulieth  hem  deftrye  outrigte  and  ctene, 

t  Sinnery,  ^  Either  fide.  '  Devils.  ^  Senfes.  >  Remain.  *  They. 
*  P^ecions  fifae^*  •  Seafioi*  '  HeaiU.  «  This  is^the  hell  of  the  musk$^  which 
Mitton  has  adopted.  '  Knowt^ 

And 
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And  with  other  vermyn  and  belles  felle. 

The  whiche  beothe  nougt  but  fendM  of  helle,  &c. 

We  have  then  this  defcription  of  the  New  Jerufalem. 

This  citie  is  yfet  on  an  hei  hille, 
That  no  fynful  man  may  therto  tiUe  * : 
The  whuche  ich  fikne  to  bcril  clene. 
And  fo  fayr  berel  may  non  be  yfene. 
Thulke  hyl  i^  nougt  elles  to  underftondynge 
Bote  holi  thugt,  and  defyr  brennynge. 
The  whuche  holi  men  hadde  heer  to  that  place^ 
Whiles  hi  hadde  on  eorthe  here  ly  ves  fpace ; 
And  i  likne,  as  ymay  ymagene  in  my  thougt, 
.   The  walles  of  hevene^  to  walles  that  were  ywrougt    * 
Of  all  maner  precioufe  ftones  yfet  yfere  \ 
And  yfemented  with  gold  brigt  and  clere ; 
Bot  fo  brigt  gold^  ne  non  fo  clene. 
Was  in  this  worlde  never  yfene,  &c. 
The  wardes  of  the  cite  of  hevene  brigt 
I  likne  to  wardes  that  wel  were  ydygt. 
And  clenly  ywrougt  and  fotely  enteyled, 
And  on  iilver  and  gold  clenly  avamayled ',  Sec. 
The  torettes  '  of  hevene  grete  and  fmale 
I  likne  to  the  torrettes  of  clene  criflale,  &c. 

I  am  not,  m  the  mean  time,  quite  convinced  that  any 
maifufcript  of  the  Pricke  of  Conscience  in  Englifh  belongs 
to  Hampole.  That  this  piece  is  a  tranflation  from  the  Latin 
appears  from  thefe  verfes.    ^ 

Therefore  this  boke  is  in  Englis  drawe 
Of  fele  '  matters  that  bene  unknawe 


^ 


•  Come.       *  Together.       ■  Aumtyled.        ^  Tomts.        *  Manj. 

To 
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To  lewed  men  that  are  unkonande  ^ 
That  con  no-  latyn  undirftonde '. 
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The  Latin  original  in  profe,  entitled,  Stimulus  Conscien- 
TiJE  %  was  moft  probably  written  by  Hampole:  and  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  he  fhould  tranflate  his  own  work.  The 
author  and  tranflator  were  eafily  confounded.  As  to  the 
copy  of  the  Eiiigliih  poem  given  to  bilhop  Grofthead,  he 
could  not  be  the  tranflator,  to  fay  nothing  more,  if  Hampole 
wrote  the  Latin  original.  On  the  whole,  whoever  was  the 
author  of  the  two  tranflations,  at  leail  we  may  pronounce 
with  fome  certainty,  that  they  belong  to  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  thirds 


y  Ignorant. 

*  MSS.  Digb.  ut  Tupr.  87.  ad  prindp. 

*  In  the  Cambridge  maniifcript  of  Ham- 

Fole*8  Paraphrase  on  the  .Lord's 
RAYERy  above-mentionedy  containing  a 
prolix  defoiptioQ  of  human  virtues  and 
Tioesy  at  the  end»  this  remark  appears. 
'*  Explicit  quidam  tra£btus  fuper  Pater 
**  nomr  yicundum  Ric.  Hampole  qui  obiit 
•*  A.  D.  MCccLxxxiv."  [But  the  true 
date  of  his  death  is  in  another  place,  viz. 
J348.]  MSS.  More,  215.  Princ. 

*'  Almighty  God  in  trinite 

**  In  whom  is  only  perfonnes  thre." 

The  Paraphrase  on  the  book  op 
Job,  mentioned  alio  before,  feems  to  have 
exifted  firft  in  Latin  proie  under  the  title  of 
Parvum  Job.     The  Englilh  begins  thus  ; 

"  LieiF  lord  my  foul  thou  fpare." 

In  Bibl.  Bodl.  MSS.  Laud,  F.  77.  5,  &c. 
Sec,  It  is  a  paraphrafe  of  fome  Excerpta 
from  the  book  of  Job.  The  seven  peni- 
TENTiAj.  Psalms  begin  thus  : 

**  To  goddis  worfchippe  thatdereus  bongt,** 

MSS.  Bodl  Digb.  18.  Hampole's  Expo- 
siTio  IN  PsALTERiuM  is  not  uncommou 
in  Englifh.  It  has  a  preface  in  Enelifh 
rhymes  in  fome  copies,  in  praife  of  the 
author  and  his  work.  Pr.  **  This  ble/fyd 
<<  boke  that  hire."  MSS.  Laud.  F.  14,  Sec. 
,|Iampole  was  a  very  popular  writer.    Moft 

Vol.  I.  M 


of  his  many  theological  pieces  ftexA  ib  ha?e 
been  tranflated  into  Englifli  ibon  after  they 
appeared:  and  thofe  pieces  abound  among 
our  manuibipts.    Two  of  his  tra£b  were 
tranflated  by  Richard  Mifyn,  prior  of  the 
Carmelites   at  Lincoln,    about   the   year 
1435.    The  Incendivm  Amoris,  atthe 
requieft  of  Margaret  Hellingdon  a  redufe, 
Pnnc.    "  To  the  aflcyngc  of  thi  defiw." 
AndDsEMENDATioNE  ViTJE.  '*  Tany 
**  thou  not  to  oure."    The^  are  in  the 
tranflator's  own  hand-writing  m  the  library 
of  C.C.C.  Oxon.  MSS.  237.  I  find  other 
antient  tranflations  of  both  thele  pieces^ 
Particularly,  The  Prick b  op  Love  a/ier 
Richard  Hampol  treting  §f  the  three  degrnt 
tf  !e<ue,   MSS.  Bodl.  Arch.  B.  65.  f.  109. 
As  a  proof  of  the  confuflons  and  Uncer-> 
tainties  attending  the  works  of  oar  author, 
I  muft  add,  that  we  have  a  train  flation  6f  his 
trafl  De  Emsndatione  under  this  title. 
The  form  of  perfyt  li'ving^  nvhich  holy  Ri" 
chard  the  hermit  nurote  to  a  redufe  named 
Margarete.  MS.  Vernon.     But  Margarete 
is  evidently  the  reclnfe,  at  whofe  requeft 
Richard  Mifyn»  many  years  after  Ham- 
pole's  death,  tranflated  <he  Incendivm 
Amoris.    Thefe  obfervations,  to  which 
others  might  be  added,   are  fuffident  to 
confirm  the  fufpicions  infinuated  in  the 
text.     Many  of  Hampole's  Latin  theolo- 
gical trads  were  printed  \tr^  early  at  Paris 
and  Cologne. 

m  SECT. 
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SECT.        VUL 

TH  E  next  poet  in  fucceffioii  is  one  who  defervta  more 
attention  on  various  accounts.  This  is  Robert  Long- 
lande,  author  of  the  poem  called  the  Vision  of  Pierce 
Plowman,  a  fecular  prieft,  and  a  fellow  of  Oriel  college, 
in  Oxford.  He  flourifhed  about  the  year  13  50  *.  This 
poem  contains  a  feries  of  diftinft  vifions,  which  the  author 
imagines  himfelf  to  have  feen,  while  he  was  fleeping,  after 
a  long  ramble  on  Malverne-hills  in  Worcefterfhire.  It  is  a 
fatire  on  the  vices  of  almoft  every  profeiSion :  but  particu- 
larly on  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  and  the  abfurdities 
of  fuperftition.  Thefe  are  ridiculed  with  much  humour  and 
fpirit,  couched  under  a  ftrong  vein  of  allegorical  invention.. 
But  mftead  of  availing  himfelf  of  the  rifing  and  rapid  im- 
provements of  the  Englifh  language,  Longland  prefers  and 
adopts  the  ftyle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets.  Nor  did  he 
make  thefe  writers  the  models  of  his  language  only:  he 
likewife  imitates  their  alliterative  Verfification,  which  con- 
lifted  in  ufing  an  aggregate  of  words  beginning  with  the 
fame  letter.  He  has  therefore  rcjefted  rhyme,  in  the  place 
of  which  he  thinks  it  fufficient  to  fubftitute  a  perpetud  al- 
literation. But  this  iropoied  conftraint  of  feeking  identical 
initials,  and  the  afFedlation  of  obfolete  JEnglijOi,  by  demand'* 
ing  a  conftant  and  ncceffary  departure  from  the  natural  and 
obvious  forms  of  expreffion,  while  it  circumfcribed  the 
powers  of  our  author's  genius,  contributed  alfo  to  render 

*  I  have  here  followed  a  date  commonly  is  al(b  mentioned  as  a  recent  hSt ;  and 

received.     But  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Bn^ery  BCcvSes  Con/cience  of  oh^m^ng  the 

there  is  in  this  poem  an  allufion  to  the  fall  conqneft  of  France.  See  more  in  Obfervar- 

of  Edward  the  lecond.  The  fiege  of  Calais  tions  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  ii.  §.  xi.  p.  2S  i  • 

his 
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his  manner  extremely  perplexed,  and  to  difguft  the  reader 
with  obfcurities.  The  fatire  is  cpndu6ted  by  the  agency  of 
feveral  alle^rical  perfbnages,  fuch  as  Avarice,  Bribery, 
Simony,  Theology,  Confcience,  &c.  There  is  much  ima- 
gination in  the  following  pi^re,  which  is  intended  to 
reprefent  human  life,  and  its  various  Occupations. 

Then  gan  I  to  meten  a  mejrveloufe  fwev^i^ 

That  I  was  in  wildernes,  I  wyft  never  where : 

As  I  beheld  into  theaft,  on  highe  to  the  funne 

I  faw  a  tower  on  a  loft,  rychlych  ymaked, 

A  dep^  dale  beneth,  a  dungeon  therein. 

With  depe  diches  and  darcke^  and  dreadfuU  of  fyght; 

A  fayre  felde  ful  of  folkc  found  I  ther  betwene^ 

Of  all  maner  inen»  the  meane  and  the  riche, 

Working  and  wandring,  as  the  world  aiketh ; 

Some  put  hem  to  the  ploughe,  pleiden  full  felde. 

In  fetting  and  fowing  fwonkeu  full  harde : 

And  fome  put  hem  to  pryd  %  &c. 

The  following  €Xtra£ts  are  not  only  ftrildng  fpeclmens  of 
cur  author's  allegorical  fatire,  but  contain  much  fenfe  and 
obfervation  of  life,  widi  fome  ftrokes  <^  poetry  *• 

Thus  robed  in  ruflet,  1  romed  aboute 
All  a  fomer  feafbn,  for  to  feke  ^  Dowel 
And  freyned  *  full  oft,  of  folke  that  I  mette 
If  any  wight  wift,  whcr  Dowbl  '  was  at  inne, 
Apd  what  man  he  might  be,  of  many  man  i  alked, 
Was  never  wight  as  I  went,  that  me  wyfh  *  could 

^  FoLi.a.edir.ijco.  ByRoberteCrow-  fonnat.  i.  135.    AndAmes,  Hift;  Print; 

ley.  4to.  He  printed  three  editions  in  this  p.  270. 

one  year.  Another  was  printed  [with  Pierce  ^  F.  39.  feq.  Pafl*.  viii.  feq.  "edit.  1550. 

Ployman's   Credx   annexed]  fay  Owen  '.fio^ivdl.           <    *  Enquired. 

Rogers,  i56i«  4(0.  See  Siryfc,  Ann«<{ie*  ^  lived.              m  bdona  me. 

M  m  2  Where 
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Where  this  ladde  lenged  \  lefie  or  more, 

Tyll  it  befell  on  a  Fryday,  two  fryers  I  mette 

Maifters  of  the  minours  *,  men  of  greate  wytte 

I  halfed  hem  hendelye  ^»  as  I  had  learned 

And  prayed  hem  for  charitie,  or  they  pafTed  furthur 

If  they  knewe  any  courte  or  countrye  as  they  went 

Where  that  Dowell  dwelleth,  do  me  to  wytte  * 

For  they  be  men  on  this  mould,  that  raoA  wide  walke 

And  knowe  contries  and  courts,  and  many  kinnes  "  places 

Both  princes  palaces,  and  pore  menes  cotes 

And  Dowel  and  Doevil,  where  they  dwell  both, 

Amongeft  us  quoth  the  minours,  that  man  is  dwelUnge 

And  ever  hath  as  I  hope,  and  ever  ihall  hereafter. 

Contra  quod  I,  as  a  clarke,  and  cumied  to  difputen 

And  fayde  hym  fothelye,  Septies  in  die  cadit  juftuS) 

Seven  *  fythes  fayeth  the  bokc,  fynneth  the  rightfully 

And  who  fo  fynneth  I  fay,  doth  evel  as  me  thinketl^ 

And  Dowel  and  Doevyl  may  not  dvMltogither,. 

Ergo  he  is  not  alway  among  you  fryeps 

He  is  other  whyle  els  where,  to  wyfhen  the  people^ 

I  fhal  fay  the  my  fonne,  fayde  the  frier  than 

How  feven  fithes  the  fadde.  **  man  on  a  day  fynnethy. 

By  a  forvifne  ^  quod  the  fryer,  I  ihal  the  faire  fhcwe 

Let  bryng  a  man  in  a  bote,  amyd  the  brode  water 

The  winde  and  the  water,  and  the  bote  waggyng^ 

Make  a  man  many  time,  to  fall  and  to  ftande 

For  ftand  he  never  fo  ftiffe,  he  ftumbleth  if  he  move 

And  yet  is  he  fafe  and  founde,  and  fo  hym  behoveth,. 

For  if  he  ne  arife  the  rather>  and  raght  to  the  ftere^ 

The  wind  would  with  the  water  the  boote  overthrow. 

And  than  were  his  life  loft  through  latches  ^  of  himfelf. 

And  thus  it  falleth  quod  the.  frier^  bi  folk  here  oa  erth: 


^  Lived.  *  The  fiiert  minon.  ^  Saluted  tbem  civilly^  '  Know* 

»  Sorts  of.       *  TiflBM.       •  Sober.    Good.       9  Sinilitode^  *    «  Laadaefi. 

The 


's 
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The  water  is  likned  to  the  world,  that  waneth  and  wexeth 

The  goods  of  this  world  ar  likened  to  the  gret  waves 

That  as  winds  and  wethers,  walken  a  bout. 

The  boote  is  likende  to  our  body,  that  brytil  is  of  kynd 

That  through  the  flefhe,  and  the  Frayle  worlde 

Synneth  the  fadde  man,  a  day  (even  tymes 

And  deadly  fynne  doeth  he  not,  for  Dowel  him  kepeth 

And  that  is  Charitie  the  chapion,€hiefe  helpe  agayne  finne^ 

For  he  ftrengtheth  man  to  ftand,  and  ftirreth  mans  foule 

And  thoughe  thy  bodi  bowe,  as  bote  doth  in  water. 

Aye  is  thy  foule  fafe,  but  if  thou  wylt  thy  felf 

Do  a  deadlye  finne,  and  drenche  fo  thy  foule 

God  wyll  fuffer  wel  thy  flouth,  if  thy  felfe  lyketh 

For  he  gafe  the  two  yerefgifts,  to  teme  wel  thy  felfe 

And  that  is  witte  and  frewil,  to  every  wight  a  portion 

To  flyinge  fowles,  to  fiflies,  and  to  beaftes 

And  man  hath  mofte  therof,  and  moft  is  to  blame 

But  if  he  Worch  wel  therwith,  as  Dowel  hym  teacheth 

I  have  no  kind  knowyng  quoth  I,  to  coceive  all  your  wordes 

And  if  I  may  live  and  loke,  I  fhal  go  learne  better 

I  bikenne  the  Chrift,  that  on  the  croffe  dyed 

And  I  faid  the  fame,  fave  you  from  mifchaunce 

And  give  you  grace  on  this  ground  good  me  to  worth. 

And  thus  I  Went  wide  wher,  walking  mine  one 

By  a  wyde  weldernes,  and  by  a  woddes  fyde, 

BlifTe  of  the  birdes,  brought  me  on  flepe. 

And  under  a  lynde  '  on  a  land,  lened  I  a  ftounde  ^ 

To  lyth  the  layes  ',  tho  lovely  fowles  made, 

Myrthe  of  her  mouthes  made  me  there  to  flepe 

The  marveloufeft  metelles,  mette  •  me  than 

That  ever  dremed  wyght,  in.  world  as  I  wente. 

A  much  man  as  me  thought,  and  like  to  my  felfe^ 

Came  and  called  me,  by  my  -kinde  "  name 


'  Lime  Ute.  •.  Awbile.  <  Liftes.  «*  Dreamed..  ""  Owa. 

What 
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What  art  thou  quod  I  tho,  thou  that  my  name  knowefte 

That  thou  wotteft  wel  quod  he,  and  no  wight  better 

Wot  I  what  thou  art  ?  Thought  fayd  he  than, 

I  have  fued  *  the  this  feven  yeres,  fe  ye  me  no  rather  ? 

Art  thou  THOiyoHT  quoth  I  tho,  thou  couldeft  me  wysftie 

Wher  that  Dowel  dwelleth,  and  do  me  that  to  knowe 

Dowi:l  and  Dobetter,  and  Dobest  the  thirde  quod  he 

Are  thre  fayre  vcrtues,  and  be  not  farre  to  finde. 

Who  fo  is  true  of  hys  tonge,  and  of  hys  two  handes 

And  through  his  labor  or  his  lod,  his  Uvelod  wineth  \ 

And  is  trufty  of  hys  taylyng ',  tafceth  but  his  owne 

And  is  no  drunklewe  *  nc  dedigious.  Dowel  him  followeth 

DoBET  doth  ryght  thus,  and  he  doth  much  more 

He  is  as  lowc  as  a  lamb,  and  lovely  of  fpeache 

And  heipeth  al  men,  after  that  hem  nedeth 

The  bagges  and  the  bigirdles,  he  hath  to  brok  "*  hem  al, 

That  the  crle  avarous  helde  and  hys  heyres 

And  thus  to  Mamons  mony  be  b^th  made  him  frendes 

And  is  runne  to  religion,  and  hath  rendred  ^  the  bible 

And  preached  to  the  people,  faynte  Paules  werdes 

Libenter  fufFertis  infipientcs  cum  fitis  ipfi  fapientes^ 

And  fufFereth  the  unwyfe,  wyth  you  for  to  lyve 

And  with  glad  wil  doth  he  good,  for  fo  god  you  hoteth 

Dobest  is  above  boeth,  and  b«areth  a  biihop^  crofle 

Is  hoked  on  that  pile  ende  to  halye  '  mei>  frpm  H^U 

A  pyke  is  on  the  potent '  to  pull  downe  the  wyked 

That  way  ten  anye  wykednes,  Dowej-l  to  tene 

And  Dowell  and  Dobet,  amcmgeft  hem  have  ordeyned 

To  crowne  one  to  be  kynge,  to  rule  hem  boeth 

That  if  Dowel-l  and  Dobet,  arne  ^  agaynfte  Dobest*^ 

Then  fhall  the  kynge  com,  and  caft  hem  in  yrons 

And  but  if  Dobest  byd  for  hem,  they  be  ticrc  for  ever 

'  Sooght      y  Geto.      «  Dealing.    Reckoning.      «  Dnmkaid.      ^  Broke  to  pieces* 
*  Tianilatfid.     <  Dnw»      •  Staff.     '  Aie. 

Thus 
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Thus  DowELL  and  Dobet,  and  DobestI!  thci  thyrd 

Crouned  one  to  be  king,  to  kepen  hem  al 

And  to  rule  the  realme,  by  her  ^  thre  wyttes 

And  none  other  wife,  but  as  they  thre  aiTentyd. 

I  thanked  Thought  tho,  that  he  me  thus  taught 

And  yet  favoreth  me  not  thy  fuging,  I  covet  to  leme. 

How    Dowel   Dobest   and  Dobetter,    done  among  the 

people 
But  Wyt  can  wifh  the  *  quoth  Thought,  wer  tho  *  iii  dwell 
Els  wot  I  none  that  can  tell,  that  nowe  is  alyve. 
Thought  and  I  thus,  thre  dayes  we  yeden  ^ 
Difputynge  upon  Dowell,  daye  after  other. 
And  ere  we  were  ware,  with  Wyt  gan  we  mete 
He  was  longe  and  leane,  lyke  to  none  other 
Was  no  pryde  on  hys  apparell,  nor  poverty  nether 
Sadde  of  hys  femblaunce,  and  of  foft  chere 
I  durfle  not  move  no  matter,  to  make  hym  to  laughe. 
But  as  I  bade  Thought  tho  be  meane  betwene 
And  put  forth  fome  purpofe,  to  prevent  his  wyts 
What  was  Dowell  fro  Dobet,  and  Dobest  fro  hem  both« 
Than  Thought  in  that  tyme,  fayd  thefe  Wordes 
Whether  Dowell  Dobet,  and  Dob£:st  ben  in  land 
Here  is  wyl  wold  wyt,  if  Wit  could  teach  him 
And  whether  he  be  man  or  woman,  this  man  fain  wold  efpy 
And  worch  as  they  thre  wold,  this  is  his  enten. 
Here  Dowell  dwelleth  quod  Wit,  not  a  day  hence 
In  a  caftel  that  kind  '  made,  of  four  kins  things 
Of  earth  and  ay  re  is  it  made,  mingled  togithers 
With  wind  and  with  water,  witterly  *  enjoyned 
Kynde  hath  clofed  therin,  craftely  withall 
A  Lemman  ""  that  he  loveth,  like  to  him  felfe 
Anima  fhe  hyght,  and  Envye  her  hateth 

«  Their.  ^  Thee.  *  They,  *  Went.  »  Nature. 

^  Cuni\ingly*  *  Paramour. 

,  A  proude 
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A  proude  pricker  of  Fraunce,  princeps  hujus  mundi 

And  woulde  wynne  her  away  with  wiles  and  he  myghte 

And  Kind  knoweth  thys  weU^  and  kepeth  her  the  better. 

And  dothe  her  with  fir  Dowell  is  duke  of  thys  marches 

DoBET  is  her  damofell,  fir  Dowel's  daughter 

To  ferve  this  lady  lelly  *  both  late  and  rathe  '. 

DoBEST  is  above  both  a  byfhops  pere, 

That  he  byd  moote  be  doo '  he  ruleth  them  all 

Anima  that  lady,  is  led  by  his  leming, 

And  the  conftable  of  the  caftell,  that  kepeth  al  the  watche^ 

Is  a  wyfe  knight  withalt,  fir  Inwit  he  hight 

And  hath  fyve  fayre  fonnes  by  his  fyrft  wyfe 

Syr  Seewel  and  Saywel,  and  Hearwell  the  end 

Syr  Worchwel  with  thy  hand,  a  wight  man  of  ftrength 

And  Syr  Godfray  Gowel,  great  lordes  forfoth 

Thefe  fyve  bene  fet,  to  fave  this  lady  Anima 

Tyl  Kind  com  or  fend>  to  fave  her  for  ever 

What  kins  thing  is  Kind  quod  I,  canft  thou  me  telle 

Kynd  quod  Witte  is  a  creator,  of  al  kinnis  thinges 

Father  and  former  of  all,  that  ever  was  makyd 

And  that  is  the  great  god  that  ginning  had  never 

Lord  of  lyfe  and  of  light,  of  blys  and  of  payne 

Angels  and  al  thing  arne  at  hys  wyl, 

And  man  is  him  moft  like,  of  marke  '  and  of  fhape, 

For  through  the  word  that  he  fpake,  wexen  forth  belles 

And  made  Adam,  liked  to  him  felfe  one 

And  Eve  of  his  ribbe  bone,  without  any  meane 

For  he  was  finguler  him  felfe,  and  fayde  faciamus 

As  who  fay  more  muft  hereto,  then  my  worde  one 

My  might  muft  helpe  now  with  my  fpeche. 

Even  as  a  lord  (huld  make  leters,  and  he  lacked  perchment 

Though  he  could  write  never  fo  wel,  if  he  had  no  pen 

The  letters  for  al  his  lordfhip,  I  leve  wer  never  imaked 

*  Jair  lady,  p  Early.  H  Muft  be  done.  '  Fafbion.  Similitude. 

And 
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And  fo  it  femeth  by  him,  as  the  bible  telleth^ 

There  he  fayde,  t)ixit  et  fa6la  funt. 

He  muft  worch  with  hys  word,  and  his  wit  fhewe 

And  in  this  maner  was  man  made,  by  might  of  God  al-- 

mighty 
With  his  word  and  his  workmanfhip,  and  with  life  to  laft 
And  thus  God  gave  him  a  gofte  \  of  the  godhed  of  heven 
And  of  his  great  grace,  graunted  him  blyife 
And  that  is  life  that  aye  fhal  laft,  to  al  our  linage  after 
And  that  is  the  caftel  that  Kindb  made,  Caro  it  hight 
And  is  as  much  to  meane,  as  man  with  a  foule 
And  that  he  wrought  with  work,  and  with  word  both 
Through  might  of  the  majefty,  man  was  imaked 
Inwyt  and  Alwyts,  clofed  bene  therin 
For  love  of  the  ladie  Anima,  that  life  is  nempned  \ 
Over  al  in  mans  .body,  Ihe  walketh  and  wandreth 
And  in  the  herte  is  hir  home,  and  hir  moft  "  reft 
And  Inwit  is  in  the  head,  and  to  the  herte  loketh 
What  Anima  is  lecf  or  loth  '',  he  leadith  hyr  at  his  WiL — 
Than  had  Wit  a  wife,  was  hote  dame  Study, 
That  leve  was  of  lere,  and  of  liche  boeth. 
She  was  wonderli  wroght,  Wit  me  fo  teched 
And  al  ftaryng  dame  Study,  fternely  fayde. 
Wei  art  you  wife  quoth  (he  to  Wyt,  any  wyfdomes  to  tell 
To  flatterers  or  to  folcs,  that  frentyke  be  of  wyttes 
And  blamed  him  and  banned  *  him,  and  bade  him  be  ftyl 
Wyth  fuch  wyfe  wordes,  to  wyfli  any  fottes 
And  fayde.  Noli  mittere  man,  Marg^rite  Pearles 
Amonge  hogges,  that  have,  hawes  at  wyll. 
They  do  but  drivel  thereon,  ^  drafe  were  hem  lever  ', 
Than  al  precious  pearles  that  in  paradice  waxeth  *. 
I  fay  it  by  fuch,  quod  ftie,  that  fliew  it  1]^  her  works, 

*  Spirit.        t  Namc(L        "  Greatcll.        ^  Willing.        «  Curfcd.        ^  Sec  Draft- 
fack.  ChattC  Urr.  p.  33- v.  1098.  »  Rather.  •  Grow. 

Vol.  L  N  n  That 
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That  hem^  were  lever  land  **,  and  lordfhyp  on  earth. 

Or  ryches  or  rentes^  and  reft  at  her  wyll, 

Than  al  the  foth  fawes,  that  Salomon  fayde  ever. 

Wyfedome  and  wytte,  nowe  it  not  worth  a  kerfe  * 

But  if  it  be  carded  with  covetis  ^    as  clothers  kemb  her 

woule 
Whofo  can  coHtryve  deceites  and  confpyre  wrongs 
And  lead  forth  a  love  daye  %  to  let  wyth  truth 
He  that  fuch  craftes  can,  is  oft  cleped  to  counfell. 
They  lead  lords  with  leafinges,  and  belieth  truth 
Job  the  gentel  in  his  geftes,  greatly  wytnefleth 
That  wicked  men  welden  the  wealth  of  this  world 
The  pfalter  fayeth  the  fame,  by  fuch  as  done  evyl 
Ecce  ipfi  peccatores  habundantes  in  feculo  obtinuerunt  divitias^ 
Lo  fayth  lioly  leflure,  which  lords  be  thefe  fhrewes  ? 
Thilke  that  god  geveth  moft,  left  good  they  dealeth 
And  moft  unkind  be  to  that  comen,  that  moftcatel  weldeth'.. 
Que  perfecifti  deftruxerunt,  juftus  autem,  &c. 
Harlots  for  her  harlotrye,  maye  have  of  her  goodes 
And  japers  and  judgelers  *,  and  jangelers  of  jeftes 
And  he  that  hath  holy  wryte,  aye  in  his  moutb 
And  can  tell  of  Tobie,  and  of  the  twelve  apoftles 
Or  preache  of  the  penauce,  that  Pilate  falfely  wrought 
To  Jcfu  the  gentle,  that  Jewes  to  drawe  : 
Lyttle  is  he  loved,  that  fuche  a  leflbn  ftieweth 
Or  daunten  or  drawe  forth,  I  do  it  on  god  him  felfe 
But  tho  ^  that  faine  hem  foles,  and  with  fayting  *  liveth 
Againe  the  lawe  of  our  lorde,  and  lien  on  hem  felfe 
Spitten  and  fpuen,  and  fpeake  foule  wordes 
Drynken  and  drivelen,  and  do  men  for  to  gape. 
Lyken  men,  and  lye  on  hem,  and  leneth  hem  no  giftes^ 
They  can  *  no  more^  minftrelfy  ne  mufyke  men  to  glad 


*»  They  had  rather. 
'  Commands. 


*  Not  worth  a  draw. 
'  J'^gg^cri.  ^  They. 


^  Covecoufnels. 
i  Peceiviog. 


•  Lady.. 
^  Know. 

Tb^n 


^•^ 
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Than  Mundie  the  milner,  of  multa  fecit  deus. 

Ne  were  hir  vyle  harlotry,  have  god  my  trouth 

Shoulde  never  kynge  ne  knyght,  ne  canon  of  Poules 

Gyve  htm  to  her  yeres  gyfte,  ne  gyft  of  a  grote, 

And  myrth  and  minftrelfy  amongeft  men  is  nought 

Lechery,  lofenchery  *,  and  lofels  tales, 

Glotony  and  greate  othcs,  this  mirthe  they  loveth, 

And  if  thei  carpen  "  of  Chriff,  thefe  clerkes  and  thefe  lewed. 

And  they  meet  in  her  mirth,  whan  mynftrels  ben  fly  11 

Whan  telleth  they  of  the  trinitie,  a  tale  or  twaine 

And  bringeth  forth  a  tlade  reafon,  and  take  Bernard  *  to 

witnes. 
And  put  forth  a  prefumption  to  preve  the  foth 
Thus  they  dreveil  at  her  dayfe  *  the  deitie  to  fcorn 
And  gnawen  God  to  hyr  gorge  '  whan  hyr  guts  fallen 
And  the  carfuU  '  may  crye,  and  carpen  at  the  gate 
Both  a  fyngerd  and  a  furfte,  and  for  chel '  quake 
Is  none  to  nymen  hem  nere,  his  noye  *  to  amend 
But  hunten  hym  as  a  hounde,  and  hoten  hym  go  hence, 
Litle  loveth  he  that  lorde  that  lent  hym  all  that  blilTe, 
That  thus  parteth  withe  pore,  a  percel  whan  him  nedeth 
Ne  were  mercy  in  mean  men,  more  than  in  rich 
Mendynauntes  meatles  ',  myght  go  to  bedde. 
God  is  much  in  the  gorge  of  thefe  greate  maifters, 
And  amonges  meane  men,  his  mercy  and  hys  worckes 
And  So  fayeth  the  pfalter,  I  have  fene  it  oft. 
Clarkes  and  other  kinnes  men,  carpen  of  god  faft 
And  have  him  much  in  the  mouth,  and  meane  men  in  hert 
Friers  and  fayters,  have  founden  fuch  qiieftions 
To  plefe  wyth  the  proud  men,  fith  the  peftilence  time 
And  preachen  at  S.  Paules,  for  pure  envi  of  clarks 
That  folke  is  not  firmed  in  the  faythe,  ne  fre  of  her  goodes 

'  Lying.        «  Speak.        ■  S.  Bernard.        ^  Their  tabic,    .    p  Throat.        ^  Poor. 
'  Cold.        •  Trouble.        «  Beggars  fuppcrlefs. 

N  n  2  Ne 
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Nc  fory  for  her  fynncs,  fo  is  pryde  waxen. 

In  religion,  and  in  al  the  realme,  amongeft  rich  and  pore 

That  prayers  have  no  pore,  the  peftiience  to  lette 

And  yet  the  wretches  of  this  worlde,  are  none  ware  by  other 

Ne  for  dreade  of  the  death,  withdraw  not  her  prid 

Ne  ben  plentuous  to  the  pore,  as  pure  charitie  wold 

But  in  gainea  a^d  in  glotony,  forglote  goods  hem  felfe 

And  breketh  not  to  the  begger,  as  the  boke  teacheth. 

And  the  more  he  wynneth,  and  wexeth  wekhy  in  ridies 

And  lordeth  in  landes,  the  leife  good  he  dealeth 

Tobie  telleth  ye  not  icx,  t&kehede  ye  ryche 

Howe  the  byble  boke  of  hym  beareth  wytnes. 

Who  fo  hath  much  (pend  manly,  fo  meaneth  Tobit 

And  who  fo  lytle  weldeth,  rule  hym  thereafter. 

For  we  have  no  letter  of  our  life,  how  long  it  fhal  ^idure 

Suche  leflbns  lordes,  fhoulde  love  to  heare 

And  how  he  myght  moft  meyny,  manlych  f ynde 

Not  to  fare  as  a  fideler,  or  a  frier  to  feke  feaflres. 

Homely  at  other  mens  houfes,  and  haten  her  Qwtie. 

Elenge  "  is  the  hal  every  day  in  the  weke 

There  the  lorde  ne  the  lady  lyketh  not  to  fyttc 

Nowe  hath  eche  ryche  a  rule  •,  to  eaten  by  hem  fclfc 

In  a  privie  parler,  for  poore  mens  fake 

Or  in  chambre  wyth  a  chymney,  and  leave  the  chiefe  hal 

That  was  made  for  meales,  men  to  eate  in. — 

And  whan  that  Wytte  was  ware,  what  dame  Studie  told 

He  became  fo  confufe  he  cunneth  not  loke 

And  as  dombe  as  death,  and  drew  him  arere  * 

And  for  no  carping  I  cold  after,  ne  kneling  to  therth 

I  myght  get  no  grayne,  of  his  grete  wyttis 

But  al  laughynge  he  touted,  and  loked  upon  Study 

la  fy^e  that  I  fhulde,  befechen  hyr  of  grace 

*  Strange^  deferted.    Henry  the  eighth.  In  a  letter  to  Anne  Bullcn,  fpeaks  of  hit 
Elhmgmifi  fipoe  her  departure.  Heame's  Aveib.  p.  260.        /*  Cuftom.  '  Back. 

_   And 
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And  when  I  was  war  of  his  wil,  to  his  wife  I  lotitid 

And  fayde  mercie  madamC)  your  man  fhal  I  worth 

As  longe  as  I  live  both  late  and  earlie 

For  to  worchen  your  wil,  the  whyle  mi  life  endureth 

With  this  that  ye  ken  me  kindlye,  to  know  to  what  is  DowEt 

For  thi  mekenes  man  quod  ihe,  and  for  thi  milde  fpech 

I  fhal  ken  the  to  my  cofen,  that  Clergye  is  hoteli  ^ 

He  hath  weddyd  a  wyfe,  within  thcfe  fyx  motieths 

Is  fy b '  to  the  feven  artes,  Scripture  is  hyr  name 

They  two  as  I  hope,  after  my  teachinge 

Shal  wifhen  the  Dowel,  I  dare  under  take. 

Than  was  I  as  fayne  %  as  foule  ^  of  fayr  morow 

And  glader  then  the  gleman  *  th^  golde  hath  to  gyfte 

And  aiked  hir  the  high  way  where  that  Clergie  *  dwelt 

And  tellme  fome  token  quod  I,  for  tyme  is  that  I  wend 

Afke  the  hygh  waye  quod  fhe,  hence  to  fufFer 

Both  wel  and  woo,  if  that  thou  wylt  learne 

And  ryde  forthe  by  riches,  and  reft  thou  not  thcrin. 

For  if  thou  coupleft  ye  therwith  to  clergie  comeft  thoii  never^ 

And  alfo  the  licores  lande  that  lechery  hight 

Leave  it  on  thy  left  half,  a  large  mile  and  more, 

Tyll  thou  come  to  a  courte,  kepe  well  thy  tongc 

Fro  leafinges  and  lyther  fpeach  \  and  licorous  drinckes 

Than  fhalt  thou  fe  Sobrietie,  and  Simplicitie  of  fpeche 

That  ech  might  be  in  his  wyll,  hys  wytte  to  fhewe 

And  thus  Ihalt  yc  come  to  Cleargye  that  can  mani  thinges 

Sayc  hym  thys  figne,  I  fette  him  to  fchole 

And  that  I  grete  wel  his  wife,  for  I  wrot  her  many  bokes^ 

And  fet  hir  to  Sapience,  and  to  the  pfalter  glofe 

Logike  I  learned  her,  and  manye  other  lawes. 

And  all  the  unrfons  to  mufike,  I  made  hir  to  know, 

Plato  the  poete,  I  put  hem  firfte  to  boke^ 

r  Named.        *  Mother.        *  Cheatful.         ^  Bird.         <  Haqper.         ^  Leaittinr^ 
-•  Wanton, 

Ariftotle. 
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Ariftotle  and  other  moe,  to  argue  I  taught 

Grammer  for  gyrles,  I  garde  firfte  to  wiyte 

And  beat  hem  with  a  bales,  but  if  they  would  learne 

Of  all  kinnes  craftes,  I  contrived  tooles 

Of  carpentre  of  carvers,  and  compafled  mafons 

And  learned  hem  level  and  line,  though  Moke  dimme 

And  Theologie  hath  tened  me,  feven  fcore  times. 

The  more  I  mufe  therin,  the  miftier  it  femeth 

And  the  deper  I  devine,  the  darker  me  it  thynketh* 

The  artifices  and  perfuafions  of  the  monks  to  procure 
donations  to  their  convents,  are  thus  humoroufly  ridiculed, 
in  a  flrain  which  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  Chaucer's 
Sompnour's  Tale. 

Than  he  affoyled  her  fone,  and  fithen  he  fayde :  . 
We  have  a  windowe  in  working,  wil  fet  us  ful  high, 
Woudft  thou  glafe  the  gable,  and  grave  therin  thy  name, 
Scher  ftioulde  thy  foule  be  heven  to  have  \  &c. 

CovETisE  or  Covctoufnefs,  is  thus  drawn  in  the  true 
colours  of  fatirical  painting. 


'  fol.  xii.  a.  b.  Thefe,  and  the  follow- 
ing lines,  are  plainly  copied  by  CKaucer» 
viz. 

And  I  (hall  cover  your  kyrke^  and  youf  cloif- 
ture  do  maken. 

Chancer,  Sompn.  T.  p.  93.  v.  835.  edit. 
Urr.  Bat  with  new  ibt>kes  of  humour. 

Yeve  me  then  of  thy  golde  to  make  onr 

cloyftcr. 
Quod  he,  for  many  a  mufcle  and*  many  an 

oyfter. 
Whan  othir  men  have  been  full  well  at  cafe. 
Have  ben  our  fode  our  cloyftcr  for  to  reyfc. 
And  yet,  cod  wote,  unncthc  the  fundament 
Parfourmid  b,  ne  of  our  pavement 
Thar  is  not  yet  a  tife  within  oar  wones, 
Bigod,  we  owe  fburtie  pound  for  ftones. 


So  alfo  in  the  Ploughman's  Crede, 
hereafter  mentioned.  Sign.  B.  iii.  A  friar 
fays. 

So  that  thou  mow  amende  our  hoafe  with 

money  other  els 
With  fom  catal,  other  com  or  cuppes  of 

fylvere. 

And  again.  Sign.  A.  iii.  ibid. 

And  mighteft  on  amenden  as  with  money 

of  thine  own, 
Thou  (holdeft  knely  bifore  Chrift  in  com- 

pas  of  gold. 
In  the  wide  wyndowe  weihvard,  wel  nigh 

in  the  midcl. 

That  is,  **  yoar  figure  ihall  b«  painted  in 
**  glafs,  in  die  mi<Klle  of  the  weft  window, 
**  Sec.    But  of  this  paflage  hereafter. 

And 
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And  then  came  Covetis,  can  I  him  no  difcrivc. 

So  hungerly  and  hoUowe,  fo  ftemely  he  loked. 

He  was  bittle-browed  and  baberlypped  alfo  ^ 

Wyth  two  blered  eyen  as  a  blinde  hagge. 

And  as  a  lethren  purfe  lolled  his  chekes, 

Well  fyder  than  his  chyn  they  fhevered  for  colde  : 

And  as  a  bound  man  of  his  bacon  his  herd  was  bidrauled!^ 

With  a  hode  on  his  heade,  and  a  loufy  hatte  above. 

And  in  a  tawny  taberde ',  of  twelve  winter  age, 

AUe  torne  and  baudye,  and  full  of  lyce  creepinge  5 

But  that  yf  a  loufe  could  have  lepen  the  better. 

She  had  not  walked  on  the  weltc,  fo  was  it  thredbare* 

I  have  been  Covetife,  quoth  this  catife. 

For  fometime  I  fervid  Symme  at  ftyle, 

And  was  his  prentice  plight,  his  profytto  wate*. 

Fyrft  I  lernid  to  lye,  a  Icef  other  twayne 

Wychedly  to  way,  was  my  firft  leflbn  : 

To  Wy  and  to  Winchefter  ^  I  went  to  the  fayre 


^  Tabard.    A  coat.. 

^  Antiently,  before  many  fTouriihing 
towns  were  eftablifhed,  and  the  neoeflaries 
or  ornaments  of  life,  from  the  convenience 
of  communication  and  the  encreafe  of  pro- 
vincial civility,  could  be  procured  in  var 
rious  places,  goods  and  conmiodities  of 
every  kind,  were  chiefly  fold  at  fairs ;  to 
which,  as  to  one  univerfal  mart,  the  people 
rcforted  periodically,  and  fupplied  moil  of 
their  wants  for  the  enfuing  year.  The  dif- 
play  of  merchandife,  and  the  conflux  of 
cuftomers,  at  thefe  principal  and  almofl 
only  emporia  of  domeHic  commerce,  was 
prodigious :  and  they  were  therefore  often 
Bcld  on  open  and  exteniive  plains.  One 
of  the  chief  of  them  feems  to  have  beei^ 
that  of  St  Giles's  hill  or  down  near  Win- 
chefler,  to  which  our  poet  here  refers.  It 
was  inflituted  and  given  as  a  kind  of  re- 
venue to  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  by 
William  the  conqueror  ;  who  by  his  char- 
ter permitted  it  to  continue  for  three  days. 
Bat  in  confeq^uence  of  new  royal  grants, 


Henry  the  third  prolonged  its  contiAoanee 
to  iixteen  days.  Its  jurifdidlion  extended 
{even  miles  round,  and  comprehended 
even  Southampton,  then  a  capital  trading^ 
town:  and  all  merchants  who  fold  wares 
within  that  circuit,  forfeited  them  to  the 
bifhop.  Oflicers  were  placed  at  a  conflder- 
able  diflance,  at  bridges. and  other  avenue* 
of  accefs  to  the  fair,  to  exa£t  toll  of  all 
merchandife  pafling  that  way.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  (hops  in  the.xuty  of  Winchefter 
were  ihut.  In  the  fair  was  a  court  called 
the  pavilion,  at  which  the  biihop's  judi- 
ciaries and  other  officers  aflifled,.  with  power 
to  try  caufes  of  variovs  forts  for  feven  miles^ 
round :  nor^  among  other  Angular  claims^ 
could  any  lord  of  a  manor  hold  a  court- 
baron  within  the  faid  circuit,  without  li- 
cence from  the  pavilion^  During  this  time,> 
the  biihop  was  empowered  to  take  toll  of 
every  load  or  parcel  of  goods  pafling  through 
the  gates  of  the  city.  On  Saint  Giles's  eve,, 
the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  citizens  of  the  city, 
of  Winchefter,  delivered  the  keys  of  the- 
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With  man!  manner  mcrchandife,  as  mi  mailer  me  hight.-~ 


four  dty  gates  to  the  bifliop's  oficers ;  who, 
during  the  faid  fixteen  days,  appointed  a 
mayor  and  baililF  of  their  own  to  govern 
the  city,  and  alfe  a  coroner  to  BiSt  within 
the  faid  city.  Tenants  of  the  biihop,  who 
held  lands  by  doing  fervice  at  the  pavilion, 
attended  the  fame  with  horfes  and  armoart  ; 
not  Only,  to  do  fuit  at  the  court  there,  but 
to  be  ready  to  affiH  the  biihop's  ofikeis  in 
the  execution  of  writs  and  other  fervices. 
But  I  cannot  here  enumerate  the  many  ex- 
traordinary privileges  granted  to  the  bifhop 
on  this  occafion ;  all  tending  to  obHru^ 
trade,  and  to  opprefs  the  people.  Nume- 
rous foreign  merchants  frecjuented  this  fair;  , 
and  it  appears,  that  the  jufliciaries  of  the 
pavilion,  and  the  treafurer  of  the  bilhop's 
palace  of  Wolvefey,  received  annually  for 
a  fee,  according  to  antient  cuflom,  four 
bafons  and  ewers,  of  thofe  foreign  mer- 
chants who  fold  brazen  veffels  in  the  fair, 
and  were  called  mercatorts  diaunteres.  In 
the  fair  feveral  ftreets  were  formed,  affigned 
to  the  fale  of  different  conunodides ;  and 
called  the  Drapery^  the  Pottery^  the  Spicery^ 
&c.  Many  monafteries,  in  and  about  Win- 
chefter,  had  fhops,  or  houfes,  in  thefe  flreetSt 
iiied  only  at  the  fair,  which  they  held  under 
the  biftop,  and  often  ktt  by  leale  for  a 
term  of  years.  One  place  in  the  fair  wa» 
called  Sptfciarium  San^H  Sfwyt^ni^  or  the 
Spicery  of.  Saint  S-within^s  mtmaflery.  In 
the  revenue-rolls  of  the  antient  bifhops  of 
Winchefter,  this  fair  makes  a  grand  and 
ieparate  article  of  reception,  under  this 
title.  F B  R  X  A .  Com^  utnsfferia  Jancti  Egidii. 
But  in  the  revenue-roll  of  bifhop  Will,  of 
Waynfletc,  [an.  1471.]  it  appears  to  have 
greatly  decayed:  in  which,  among  other 
proofs,  I  find  mention  made  of  a  diftri^b 
in  the  fair  being  unoccupied,  "  UBi  homines 
♦•  Comubiit  flare  fotehant,**  From  whence 
it  likewife  appears  that  different  counties 
had  their  different  fUtions.  The  whole  re- 
ception to  the  bifhop  this  year  from  the  fair, 
aniounted  only  to  45/.  18/.  5^/.  Yet  this 
fbm^  fmall  as  it  may  feem,  was  worth  up- 
'  wards  of  400  A  Edward  the  firft  fent  a  pre- 
cept to  the  fheriff  of  Hampfhire,  to  reftore 
to  the  bifliop  this  fair ;  which  his  efcheator 
Malcdm  de  Harlegh  had  feized  into  the 


king's  handa,  without  ccmunand  of  die  trea* 
fuer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  in  the 
year  1292.  RegiHr.  Joh.  de  Pontiflara, 
Epifc.  Wint,  fol.  195.  After  the  diarter 
of  Henry  the  third,  many  kings  by  char- 
ter confirmed  dits  fiiir,  with  aU  its  privi- 
leges, to  the  bifhops  of  Winchefler.  The 
laft  >  charter  was  of  Henry  the  eiehth  to 
bifhop  Richard  Fox  and  his  fuccem>rs,  m 
the  year  iC 1 1  •  But  it  was  followed  by  the 
ufual  confirmation-charter  of  Charles  the 
iecond.  In  the  year  1144,  ^^^^^^^b  Brian 
Fitai-connt,  lord  of  Wallinrford  in  Berk- 
fhire,  maintained  {Wallingford  caflle,  one 
of  the  ffatuigeft  garrifbns  belonging  to 
Maud  the  empre&, .  and  confequently  fent 
out  numerous  parties  for  contributions  and 
provifions,  Henry  de  Blois  bifhop  of  Win^ 
chefkr  enjoined  him  not  to  moleft  any  paf- 
fcnms  that  were  coming  to  his  fair  at  Win- 
ch^er,  uftder  pain  of  excommonicatioB. 
Omnihus  ad^FEKiAid  MB  am  *uenientihuSf 
Uc.  MSS  Dodfwordi.  vol.  89  f.  76.  Bibl. 
Bodl.  This  was  in  king  Stephen ^s  rdga; 
In  that  of  Richard  the  firfl,  in  the  year 
1194,  the  king  grants  to  Portfmoudi  a 
fair  lafline  for  fifteen  days,  with  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  Saint  Giles's  fair  at  Winchcitcr. 
Anderf.  Hift.  Com.  i.  107.  In  the  year 
1 234,  the  eighteenth  of  Henry  the  fecond, 
the  fermier  of  the  city  of  Winchefler  paid 
twenty  pounds  to  Ail  ward  chamberlain  of 
Windiefter  caflle,  to  buy  a  robe  at  this  fair 
for  the  king's  fon,  and  divers  fihrer  imple- 
ments for  a  chapel  in  the  caftle.  Madox, 
Exch.  p.  251.  It  appears  from  a  curious 
record  now  remaining,  containing  The  Ff- 
tabliflfment  and  Expences  of  the  houfirld  of 
Henry  Percy,  fifth  earl  of  Northumberland, 
in  the  year  1512,  and  printed  by  dodor 
Percy,  that  the  florcs  of  his  lordfliip's  houfe 
at  Wrefille,  for  the  whole  year,  were  laid 
in  from  fairs.  *'  He  that  flandes  charged 
*'  with  my  lordes  houfe  for  the  houll  yeir, 
**  if  he  may  poifible,  Jhall be  at  aUY k\%^% 
^  where  the  groice  emptions  (hall  be 
^  boughte  for  the  houfe  for  the  houUe  ycire, 
*'  as  wine,  wax,  beifles,  multons,  wheite^ 
"  and  maltie."  p.  407.  This  lafl  quota- 
tion is  a  proof,  that  fairs  flill  continued  to 
be  the  principal  marts  for  purchafmg  necef- 
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Than  dravc  I  mc  among  drapers  my  donct  *  to  Icrnc, 
To  drawe  the  lyfer  along,  the  longer  it  femcd 
Among  the  rich  rayes,  ficc.  " 

Our  author,  who  probably  couW  not  get  preferment,  thus 
inveighs  againft  the  luxury  and  diverfions  of  the  prelates  of 
his  age* 


faiies  in  large  quandcics,  which  now  are 
fupplied  by  frequent  trading  towns :  and 
the  mention  of  bei£h  and  multons^  which 
were  ialted  oxen  and  fheep,  ihews  that  at 
fo  late  a  period  they  knew  but  little  of 
breeding  cattle.  Their  ignorance  of  fo 
important  an  article  of  hu(bandry»  is  Slfo 
an  evidence,  that  in  the  rei^  of  Henry 
the  eighth  the  ftate  of  population  was  much 
lower  among  us  than  we  may  imagine. 

In  the  flatutes  of  Saint  Maiv  Ottery's 
college  in  Devoafhire,  given  by  biihop 
Grandifon  the  founder,  the  ftewards  and 
facrift  are  ordered  to  purchafe  annually 
two  hundred  pounds  of  wax  for  the  choir 
vf  the  college,  at  this  fair.  "  Cap. 
**  Ixvii.^— Pro  luminaribus  vcro  omnibus 
*'  fupradidtis  inveniendis,  etiam  fhituimus, 
<*  quod  fenefcalli  fcaccarii  per vifum  et  auxi- 
**  Hum  facriile,  oomi  anno,  in  mukdinis 
Wynton,  vel  alibi  apud  Toryngton  et 
in  paiftibus  Bamftepoi,  ceram  fufficien* 
tem,  quam  ad  ducentas  libras  xftimamus 
pro  uno  ailno  ad  minus,  fadant  pro- 
^*  videri."  Thefe  ftatutes  were  granted  in 
the  year  1338.  MS.  apud  Regiftr.  Priorat. 
S.  Swithin.  Winton.  In  Ardiiv.  Wolvef. 
In  the  accompts  of  the  Priories  of  Maxtoke 
in  Warwicklhirc,  and  of  Bicefter  in  Ox- 
fordfhire,  under  the  reign  of  Henrjf  the 
iixth,  the  monks  appear  to  have  laid  in 
yearly  ftore^  of  various  yet  common  neoef- 
faries,  at  the  fair  of  Sturbridge  in  Cam- 
bridgefliire,  at  leaft  one  humlred  miles 
diilaiit'  from  either  monaftery.  It  may  feem 
furpriiing,  that  their  own  neighbourhood, 
inclnding  the  cities  of  Oxford  and  Coven- 
try, could  not  fupply  them  with  commodi- 
ties nei^er  rare  nor  coftly,  which  they 
thus  fetched  at  a  confiderable  expence  of 
carriage.     It  is  a*  rubric  in  fome  of  the 


<< 
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monaAic  rules,  De  Euniibus  ad  Nundinau 
See  Dued.  Mon.  Aagl.  ii.  p.  74,6.  It  is 
hoped  the  reader  will  excule  this  tedious 
note,  which  at  lead  developes  antient  man- 
ners and  cuftoms. 

'  LeiTon.     Properly  a   Grammar^  from 
jEUus  Donatus  the  grammarian.  Chaucer, 
Teftam.  L.^.  504.  b.  edit.  Urr.  **  Nopaf- 
**  M  to  vcrtucs  of  this  Margarite,  but  thcr- 
**  in  al  my  dontt  can  I  Icrne.**    In  the  fla- 
tutes of  Wincheller-collcge,  [written  about 
1386,]  grammar  is  called  **  Antiquus  do- 
**  natus."  i.  e.  the  old  donate  or  the  name  of 
a  fyfiem  of  grammar  at  that  time  in  vogue, 
and  long  before.      The   French  have  a 
book  entitled  '' Le  Domnet,  traite  de 
*•  gramtnaire^  hailli  a  feu  rot  Charles  viii." 
Among  Rawlinfon's  manufcripts  at  Oxford, 
I  have  ieen  Donatas  optimus  no*uiter  comfi* 
latuSf  a  manufaipt  on  vellum,  given  to 
Saint  Alban's,  by  John  Stoke,  abbot,  in 
1 45  o.  In  the  introduction » or  lyull  Frohemej 
to  Dean  Colet's  Grammaticbs  Rudi- 
ment a,  we  find  mention  made  of  ^*  cer- 
'^  tayne  introducyons  into  latyn  fpeche  call- 
"  ed  Donates t   &c."     Among  the  books 
written  by  bifhop  Pecock,  there  is  the  Do- 
N  AT  into  chriftian  religion^  and  the  Folotuer 
t0  the  Don  AT.  Lewises  Pecock,  p.  317. 
I  think  I  have  before  obferved,  that  John  of 
Baling,  who  flourilhed  in  the  year  1240, 
calls  his  Greek  Grammar  Do  NAT  us  Gr^- 
coRVM.  Pete's  Wesbh AM,  p.  51.  Wya- 
kyn  de  Worde  printed  Donatus  ad  An^ 
gUcanaruM  fcMarum  ufum,     Cotgrave  (in 
V.)  quotes  an  old  French  proverb,  **  Les 
''  diables  eftoient  encores  a  leur  Donat* 

The  devils  nvire  but  jet  in  their  gram^ 

mar** 

^  fol.  xxiii.  a.  b. 
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And  now  is  religion  a  rider,  a  romer  by  the  ftreete, 

A  leader  of.  lovedayes  '  and  a  loude  °  beggar, 

A  pricker  on  a  palfrey  from  maner  to  maner. 

An  heape  of  houndes  at  his  arfe  as  he  a  lord  were '. 

And  yf  but  his  knave  knele,  that  fhall  hys  cope  bryng. 

He  loured  on  hym,  and  alked  who  taught  hym  curtefyc  \ 

.    There  is  great  pi6lurefque  humour  in  the  following  lines* 

Hunger  in  heft  tho  hent  waftour  by  the  maw. 

And  wrong  him  fo  by  the  wombe  that  both  his  eies  watered : 


'  Levadies.    Ladies.  **  Lewd!. 

■  Walter  de  Suffield,  bifhop  of  Norwich, 
bequeathes  by  will  Ids  paclc  of  hounds 
to  the  king^  in  1256.  Blomefield's  Norf. 
ii.  347.  See  Chaucer's  Monke,  Pro!,  v. 
165.  This  was  a  common  topic  of  (atire. 
It  occurs  again,  fbl.  xxvii.  a.  See  Chaucer's 
Testaubnt  op  Love,  p.  492.  cot.  ii. 
Urr.  The  archdeacon  of  Richmond,  on 
liis  vifitation,  comes  to  the  priory  of  Brid- 
lington in  Yorkfhire,  in  1 2 1 6,  with  ninety- 
feven  horfes,  twenty-one  dogs,  and  three 
hawks,  Dugd.  Mon.  ii,  6^. 

^  Fol.  1.  a.  The  following  predidion, 
although  a  probable  concluiion,  concemins; 
a  king,  who  after  a  time  weuld  fnpprefi 
the  religious  houfes,  is  remarkable.   I  mia- 

§ined  it  was  foifted  into  the  copies,  in 
xt  reign  of  king  Henry  the  eighth.  But 
it  is  in  manufcripts  of  this  poem  older  than 
the  year  1400.  fol.  1.  a.  b. 

And   THEK    SHALL    COMB    A    KING,   and 

confeife  your  religions. 
And  bete  you  as  the  bible  telleth,  for  brek- 

ing  of  your  rule : 
And  amende  moniales,   monkcs  and  cha- 

noines. — 
And  then  friers  in  her  fireytor  ihall  fynd  a 

key 
Of  Conftantynes  coffers,  in  which  is  the 

catal 
That  Gregories  godchyldrea  had  U  dif- 

pended. 


And  than  (hall  the  abotof  Abingdon,  and 
all  his  iifue  for  ever. 

Have  a  knockb  of  a  king,  and  in- 
curable THE  WOUND. 

Ag^n,.  fol.  Ixxxv.  a.  Where  he  alludes  to* 
the  knights-templers,  lately  fupprefied. 

Men  of  holie  kirke 


Shall  tume  as  templars  did».  the  tyme  ap-^ 
procbttb  nere* 

This,  I  fuppofe,  was  a  favourite  dodrine 
in  Wicklii^'s  difcourfes.  I  cannot  help  tak- 
uig  notice  of  a  paiTage  in  Piers  Plowman, 
which  (hews  how  the  reignine  paffion  for 
chivalry  infeded  the  ideas  ana  "expreflions 
of  the  writers  of  this  period.  The  poet  is- 
defcnbing  the  crudfixion,  and  fpeaking  ef 
the  porfon  who  pierced  our  Saviour's  fide 
with  a  fpear.  This  perfon  our  author  calls  a 
knigbt^  and  fays  that  he  came  forth,  **  ^witb 
**  btj/fere  in  baud^  andjuftti  witb  Jefus^^^ 
Afterwards  for  doine  fo  bafe  aaa£L  as  that 
of  wounding  a  dead  body,  he  is  pronounced 
adifgrace  to  knigbtbood :  and  our  **  Cbam^ 
*'  pion  cbevaliep  cbjft/i  k/iwbt**  is  ordered 
to  yield  himfelf  recreant,  foL  Ixxxviii.  b. 
This  knight's  name  is  Longis,  and  he  is 
blind  :  but  receives  his  fight  nom  the  blood 
which  firings  from  our  Saviour's  fide. 
This  miracle  is  recorded  in  the  Goldbk 
Lege  NOB.  He  is  called  Lonms,  **  A 
"  blinde  knight  men  ycallid  Longias»" 
ia  Chaucer,  Lam.  Mar^  Uagd.  v.  177. 

He 
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He  buffeted  the  breton  about  the  chekes 
That  he  loked  lyke  a  lanteme  al  his  life  after '. 

And  in  the  following,  where  the  Vices  are  reprefented  as 
converted  and  coming  to  confefjion,  among  which  is  the 
figure  of  Envy. 

Of  a  freres  froke  were  the  fore  fleves. 

And  as  a  leke  that  hath  lied  long  in  the  funne 

So  looked  he  with  leane  chekes,  lowering  foule  ^ 

It  would  be  tedious  to  tranfcribe  other  ftrokes  of  humour 
with  which  this  poem  abounds.  Before  one  of  the  Vitions 
the  poet  falls  afleep  while  he  is  bidding  his  beads.  In  ano- 
ther he  defcribes  Antichrift,  whofe  banner  is  borne  by  Pride, 
as  welcomed  into  a  monaftery  with  ringing  of  bells,  and  a 
folemn  congratulatory  proceflion  of  all  the  monks  njarching 
out  to  meet  and  receive  him '. 

Thefe  images  of  Mercy  and  Truth  ar^e  in  a  different  ftrain. 

Out  of  the  weft  coflt,  a  wenche  as  me  thought. 
Come  walking  in  the  way,  to  hevnward  fhe  loked ; 
Mercy  bight  that  mayde,  a  meke  thyng  withall^ 
A  full  benigne  byrde,  and  buxome  of  fpeech } 
Hyr  fyfter,  as  yt  feemed,  came  worthily  walking. 
Even  out  of  thefte,  and  weftward  fhe  loked, 
A  ful  comely  creature.  Truth  fhe  hyght. 
For  the  vertue  that  her  folowed  afered  was  fhe  never, 
When  thefe  maydens  mette,  Mercy  and  Truth, 
Eyther  afked  other  of  this  gret  marvel. 
Of  the  din  and  of  the  darknes,  &c  •• 

9  foL  xxiii.  b.  ^  fbl.  xlU.  »•  '  fol.  cxii^  a.  *  fbl.  Izxrriii.  b. 

O  o  2  The 
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The  imageiy  of  Nature,  or  Kinde,  fending  forth  his 
difeafes  from  the  planets,  at  the  command  of  Conscience, 
and  of  his  attendants  Age  and  Death,  is  conceived  with 
fublimity, 

Kynde  Conscience  then  heard,  and  came  out  of  the  planetts. 

And  fent  forth  his  forriours  Fevers,  and  Fluxes, 

Coughes,  and  Cardiacles,  Crampes,  and  Toth-aches, 

Reumes,  and  Radgondes,  and  raynous  Scalles, 

Byles,  and  Botches,  and  burnynge  Agues, 

Frienefes  and  foule  Evill,  foragers  of  Kynde  ! 

Ther  was  "  Harowe !  and  Helpe !  here  cometh  Kynde  ! 

"  With  Death  that  is  dreadfull,  to  undo  us  all !" 

The  lord  that  lyveth  after  luft  tho  aloud  cried.-— 

Age  the  hoore^  be  was  in  the  vaw-wardy 

Arid  bare  the  banner  before  Death :  by  ryght  he  it  claimed. 

Kynde  came  after,  with  many  kene  fores, 

As  Pockes  and  Peftilences,  and  much  people  Ihent, 

So  Kynde  through  corruptions,  kyMed  full  many : 

Death  came  dryvyng  after,  and  all  to  duft  pafhed 

Kyngs  and  Kayfers,  knightes  and  popes  • 

Many  a  lovely  lady,  and  lemman  of  knightes, 

Swoned  and  fwelted  for  forowe  of  Death's  dyntes. 

Conscience,  of  his  curtefye,  to  Kynde  lie  befoght 

To  ceafe  and  fufire,  and  fe  where  they  wolde 

Leave  Pride  prively,  and  be  perfite  chriften, 

And  Kynde  ceafed  tho,  to  fee  the  people  amende  *. 

Thefe  lines  at  kaft  put  us  in  mind  of  Milton's  Lazar- 
houfe  ". 

.....  Immediately  a  place 
Before  his  eyes  appeared,  fad,  noifome,  dark : 
A  lazar-houfe  it  feem'd,  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  difeas'd :  all  maladies 

'  fol.  cxiii.  a.  ^  Par.  L.  ii.  475. 

Of 
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Of  gaftly  fpaim,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-fick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds, 
Convulfions,  epilepfics,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Inteftine  ftone,  and  ulcer,  cholic  pangs. 
Demoniac  phrenzy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moon-ftruck  madnefs,  pining  atrophy, 
Marafmus,  and  wide-wafting  Peftilence  : 
Dropfies  and  afthma,  and  joint-racking  rheum* 
Dire  was  the  Toffihg  !  Deep  the  groans !  Despair 
Tended  the  fick,  bufy  from  couch  to  couch : 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delay *d  to  ftrike,  &c. 

At  length  Fortune  or  Pride  fends  forth  a  numerous  army 
led  by  Lust,  to  attack  Conscience. 

x\nd  gadered  a  grcate  hofte,  all  agayne  Conscience  : 

This  Lechery  led  on,  with  a  laughyng  chere. 

And  with  a  privye  fpeeche,  and  paynted  wordes. 

And  armed  him  in  idlenefs  and  in  high  bearyng. 

He  bare  a  bowe  in  his  hand,  and  many  bloudy  arrowes. 

Were  fethered  with  faire  beheft,  and  many  a  falfe  truth  \ 

Afterwards  Conscience  is  befieged  by  Antichrift,  and  fcven 
great  giants,  who  are  the  feven  capital  or  deadly  fins  :  and 
the  affault  is  made  by  Sloth,  who  condufts  an  army  of  more 
than  a  thoufand  prelates. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  Longland  here  had  his  eye  on 
the  old  French  Roman  d'Antechrist,  a  poem  written  by 
Huon  de  Meri,  about  the  year  1228.  The  author  of  this 
piece  fuppofes  that  Antichrift  is  on  earth,  that  he  vifits 
every  profeffion  and  order  of  life,  and  finds  numerous  par- 
tifans.  The  Vices  arrange  themfelves  under  the  banner  of 
Antechrist,     and    the    Virtues   under   that   of  Christ. 

•  Ibid. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  two  armies  at  length  come  to  an  engagement,  and  the 
battle  ends  to  the  honour  of  the  Virtues,  and  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Vices.  The  banner  of  Antichrist  has  before 
occurred  in  our  quotations  from  Longland*  The  title  of 
Huon  de  Merits  poem  deferves  notice.  It  is  Turnoyement 
DE  l'Antechrist.     Thefc  are  the  concluding  lines. 

Par  fon  droit  nom  a  peau  cet  livre 
Qui  trefbien  s'avorde  a  V  efcrit 
Le  7'oumdiement  de  t  Antecbriji. 

The  author  appears  to  have  been  a  monk  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pres,  near  Paris.  This  allegory  is  much  Uke  that  which 
we  find  in  the  old  dramatic  Moralities.  The  theology  of 
the  middle  ages  abounded  with  conjectures  and  controverfies 
concerning  Antichrift,  who  at  a  very  6arly  period  wasr  com- 
monly believed  to  be  the  Roman  pontiff  \ 


*  See  this  topic  difcu/Fed  with  iingular  penetration  and  perfpicuity,  by  dodor  Hard, 
in  TwiLVB  SsaMONt  intkodvctort  to  thi  Study  op  th£  Peophicibs. 
Lond.  1772.  p.  S06.  feq. 
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SECT.        IX. 


TO  the  Vision  of  Pierce  Plowman  has  been  commonly 
annexed  a  poem  called  Pierce  the  Plowman's  Crede, 
and  which  may  properly  be  confidered  as  its  appendage  \ 
It  is  profefledly  written  in  imitation  of  our  Vision,  but  by 
a  different  hand.  The  author,  in  the  charafter  of  a  plain 
uninformed  perfon,  pretends  to  be  ignorant  of  his  creed; 
to  be  inftru6led  in  the  articles  of  which,  he  applies  by  turns 
to  the  four  orders  of  mendicant  friars.  This  circumftance 
affords  an  obvious  occafion  of  expofmg  in  lively  colours  the 
tricks-  of  tbofe  fbcieties.  After  fo  unexpefted  a  difappoint-, 
ment,  he  meets  one  Pierce,  or  Peter,  a  plowman,  who  re- 
folves  his  doubts,  and  teaches  him  the  principles  of  true 
religion.  In  a  capy  of  the  Crede  lately  prefcnted  to  me 
by  the  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  and  once  belonging  to  Mr. 
Pope,  the  latter  in  his  own  hand  has  inferted  the  following, 
abftraft  of  its-  plan.  *^  An  ignorant  plain  man  having  learned 
"  his  Pater-nofter  and  Ave-mary,  wants  to  learn  his  creed. 
"  He  afks  feveral  religious  men  of  the  feveral  orders  to  teach 
"  it  him.  Firft  of  a  friar  Minor,  who  bids  him  beware  of ' 
"  the  Carmelites,  and  afTures  him  they  can  teach  him  no- 
thing, defcribing  their  faults,  &c.  But  that  the  friars 
Minors  fhall  fave  him,  whether  he  learns  his  creed  or  not- 


*  The  firft  edition  is  by  R.  Wolie^  Lon-  .edit.  1561.  Walter  Britte,  or  Brithe,  a  fol-> 

dotty  I  C53y  4^''.    In  four  fheets.    It  was  re-  lower  of  Wicklifley  is  alfo  mentioned,  Sig* 

printed^   and  added  to  Rogers's,    or  the  nat.  C.  iii.    Britte  is  placed  by  Bale   m 

uDorth  edition  of  the  ^//?<7;r,   1561.    It  was  1390.     Cent.  vi.   94.     See  alfo  Fuller's 

evidently   written    after   the    year    1384.  Worth,  p.  8.  /f^^i/r/.   The  reader  will  par- 

Wickliffe  died  in  that  year,  and  he  is  men-  don  this  fmall  anddpatioa  for  the  fake  of. 

tiooed  as  no  longer  living,  in  Signat.  C.  ii.  connedUon. 

He: 
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"  He  goes  next  to  the  friars  Preachers,  whofe  magnificent 
•*  monaftery  he  defcribes :  there  he  meets  a  fat  friar,  who 
declaims  againft  the  Auguftines.  He  is  fhocked  at  his 
pride,  and  goes  to  the  Auguftines.  They  rail  at  the  Mi- 
norites, He  goes  to  the  Carmes  j  they  abufe  the  Domini** 
**  cans,  but  promife  him  falvation  without  the  creed,  for 
money.  He  leaves  them  with  indignation,  and  finds  an 
honeft  poor  Plowman  in  the  field,  and  tells  him  how  he 
was  difappointed  by  the  four  orders.  The  plowman  an- 
fwers  with  a  long  inveftive  againft  them." 
The  language  of  the  Crede  is  lefs  embarraffed  and  ob- 
fcure  than  that  of  the  Vision.  But  before  I  proceed  to  a 
fpecimen,  it  may  not  be  perhaps  improper  to  prepare  the 
reader,  by  giving  an  outline  of  the  conftitution  and  cha- 
ra6ter  of  the  four  orders  of  mendicant  friars,  the  objedl  of 
our  poet's  fatire  :  an  enquiry  in  many  refpefts  connefted 
with  the  general  purport  of  this  hiftory,  and  which,  in  this 
place  at  leaft,  cannot  be  deemed  a  digreflion,  as  it  will  il-- 
luftrate  the  main  fubjeft,  and  explain  many  particular  paf- 
fages  of  the  Plowman's  Crede  \ 

Long  before  the  thirteenth  century,  the  monaftic  orders, 
as  we  have  partly  feen  in  the  preceding  poem,  in  confequence 
of  their  ample  revenues,  had  degenerated  from  their  primi- 
tive aufterity,  and  Were  totally  given  up  to  luxury  and  indo- 
lence. Hence  they  became  both  unwilling  and  unable  to 
execute  the  purpofes  of  their  eftablifhment :  to  inftruft  the 
people,  to  check  the  growth  of  herefies,  or  to  promote  in 
any  refpeft  the  true  interefts  of  the  church.  They  forfook 
all  their  religious  obligations,  defpifed  the  authority  of  their 
fuperiors,  and  were  abandoned  without  fhame  or  remorfe  to 
every  fpecies  of  diffipation  and  licentioufnefs  About  the 
beginning  therefore  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  condition 
^nd  circumftances  of  the  church  rendered  it  abfolutely  ne- 

^  And  of  fome  perhaps  quoted  above  from  the  Vision. 

ceffary 
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cefTary  to  remedy  thefe  evils,  by  introducing  a  new  order  of 
religious^  who  being  deftitute  of  fixed  poffeflions,  by  the 
feverity  of  their  manners»  a  profeffed  contempt  of  riches, 
and  an  unwearied  perfeverance  in  the  duties  of  preaching 
and  prayer,  might  reftore  refpeft  to  the  monaftic  inftitution, 
and  recover  the  honours  of  the  church.  Thefe  were  the  four 
orders  of  mendicant  or  begging  friars,  commonly  deno- 
minated the  Francifcans,  the  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites, 
and  the  Auguftines  ^ 

Thefe  focieties  foon  fiirpafled  all  the  reft,  not  only  in  the 
purity  of  their  lives,  but  in  the  number  of  their  privileges^ 
and  the  multitude  of  their  members.  Not  to  mention  the 
fuccefs  which  attends  all  novelties,  their  reputation  arofe 
quickly  to  an  amazing  height.  The  popes,  among  other 
uncommon  immunities,  allowed  them  the  liberty  of  travel- 
ling wherever  they  pleafed,  of  converfing  with  perfons  of 
all  ranks,  of  inftrufling  the  youth  and  the  people  in  general, 
and  of  hearing  confeffions,  without  referve  or  reftriftion  : 
and  as  on  thefe  occafions,  which  gave  them  opportunities 
of  appearing  in  public  and  confpicuous  fituations,  they  ex- 
hibited more  ftriking  marks  of  gravity  and  fanftity  than  were 
obfervable  in  the  deportment  and  condufl  of  the  mem- 
bers of  other  monafteries,  they  were  regarded  with  the 
higheft  efteem  and  veneration  throughout  all  the  countries 
of  Europe. 

In  the  mean  time  they  gained  ftill  greater  refpeft,  by  cul- 
tivating the  literature  then  in  vogue,  with  the  greateft  affi- 
duity  and   fuccefs.     Gianoni  fays,   that  moft  of  the  theolo- 

'  The  Frandfcans   were    often    Styled  Francifcant  at   Canterboiy.     Thefe  two 

friars-nunorsy  or  minorites,  and  grey-frian:  wete  the  moft  eminent  of  the  four  <mlen. 

the  Dominicans,  friars-preachers,  and  fome-  The  Dominican  friary  at  Oxfonl  ftood  in 

times  black- friars.     The  Carmelites  white-  an  iiland  on  the  foaoi 'Cf  thedty,  footh- 

friars  ;  and  the  Aoftins  gr^-friars.    The  weft  of  the  Francifcan  friary,  die  fite  of 

iirft  eftablifhment  of  the  Dominicans  in  which  i&  hereafter  defcribed. 
England  was  at  Oxford  in  1221.  .  Of  the 

Vol.  I.  P  p  gical 
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gical  profeflbrs  in  the  univerfity  of  Naples^  newly  founM 
in  the  year  1220,  were  chofen  from  the  liiendicants  \  They 
were  the  principal  teachers  of  theology  at  Paris,  the  fchool 
where  this  fcience  had  received  its  origin/.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  rerpe£tively»  all  the  four  orders  had  flourifhing 
monaftertes.  The  rooft  learned  fcholars  in  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  at  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  were 
Francifcan  friars  :  and  long  after  this  period,  the  Franci&ans 
appear  to  have  been  the  fole  fupport  and  ornament  of  that 
univcrfity  ••  Hence  it  was  that  bifliop  Hugh  de  BaKham, 
founder  of  Peter-houfe  at  Cambridge,  orders  in  his  ftatutea 
given  about  the  year  1280,  that  fbme  of  his  fcholars  ihould 
annually  repair  to  Oxford  for  improvement  in  th*  fciences  *•. 
That  is,  to  ftudy  under  the  Francifcah  readers.  Such  was 
the  eminence  of  the  Francifcan  friary  at  Oxford,  that  the 
kamed  bifhop  Grofthead,  in  the  year  1253,  bequeathed  all 


•  Hift.  Nap.  XVI.  3. 

'  See  Bod.  Hift.  Academ.  Ftifir.  iiL  p. 
138.  240*  2^.  248,  &c« 

t  Tiiit  circQi&ftance  in  ibme  degree 
nmkd  tSe  monks  from  their  indolencet  and 
induced  the  greater  mpnafteries  to  procure 
"the  foundation  of  fniall  cdle^  in  the  nni- 
verfities  for  the  education  oftheif  nonces. 
At  Oxford  the  monks  had  alfo  fchools 
which  bore  the  name  of  their  refpeftiye 
orders  :  and  there  were  fchools  in  that  uni- 
▼erfity  which  were  appropriated  to  par- 
tionkr  monaAeries.  Kennels  Faroch.  AnC 
pr.  214.  Wood>  Hift.  Ant.  Univ.  Oxon.i» 
I'lo.  Leland  fays,  that  even  in  his  time, 
at  Stamford,  a  teni}>orary  nniverfity,  the 
names  of  haUs  inhabited  by  the  novices  of 
Peterboronghy  Sempringham,  and  Vad- 
drey  abbiest  were  remaininr.  Itin.  vi.  p» 
-il.  Afled  it  appears,  that  the  greater  part 
of  die  pfooee<fers  im  dKol<^  at  Oxtord 
and  Cambridge,  juil  before  the  reformation, 
mcH  moflkK  But  we  do  not  find,  that  in 
oonfequence  of  aD  thefe  efbrti,  die  monks 
made  a  much  greater  figure  in  Uteratfte. 


In  this  rivalry  whick  fubfifted  between 
the  mendicants  and  the  monks,.  ^  latter 
fometimes  availed  themfelves  of  their 
riches  :  and  with  a  ?iew  to  attra£l  popula- 
rity, and  to  edipfe  the  growing  luftre  of 
the  former,  proceeded  to  theb  degrees  isr 
the  univerfities  with  prodigious  parade.  Im 
the  year  1298,  William  &  Brooke,  a  Be- 
nedidine  of  St.  Peter's  abbey,  at  Gloa- 
ceiler,  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  divi» 
nity  at  Oxford.  He  was  attended  on  diii 
important  occaiion  by  the  abbot  and  whole 
convent  of  doocefta-,,  the  abbots  of  Weft- 
minfter,  Reading,  Abingdour  Evefhaniy 
and  M^mefbury,  with  one  hundred  noble- 
men and'  efquires,  on  horfes  richly  capari* 
foned.  Thefe  were  entertained  at  a  fump- 
tuottsfeaft  in  the  refectory  of  GloueeAer 
college.  But  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that 
lie  was  the  firft  of  the  Benecfiftine  order 
that  attained  this  dignity.  Wood,  HifL 
Ant.  Univ.  Oxon.  i.  25.  ool.  i.  Sec  alfo 
'Stevens,  Mon.  1 .  70. 

*>  **  De  fchelaribus  emittendis  ad  univer* 
V  £tatem  Oxooieprodo&iBa."  Cap.  xviit» 

his 
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his  books  to  that  celebrated  feminary  *.  This  was  the  houfc 
in  which  the  renowned  Roger  Bacon  was  educated;  who 
revived,  in  the  midft  of  barbarifiji,  and  brought  to  a  confix 
derable  degree  of  perfection  the  knowledge  of  mathematics 
in  England,  and  greatly  facilitated  many  modern  difco- 
verifs  in  experimental  pbilofophy  ^.  The  fame  fraternity  is 
likewife  faid  to  have  ftored  their  valuable  library  with  a 
multitude  of  Hebrew  manufcripts,  which  they  purchafed 
of  the  Jews  on  their  bamifhrnent  from  England  '.  Richard 
de  Bury,  bilhop  of  Durham,  author  of  Philobiblon,  and 
the  founder  of  a  library  at  Oxford,  is  prolix  in  his  praifes 
pf  the  mendicants  for  their  extraordinary  diligence  in  col«- 
le6ting  books  "•  Indeed  it  became  difficult  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  to  find  any  treatifc  in  the  arts, 
theology,  or  canon  law,  commonly  expofed  to  fale^  they 
were  all  univerfally  bought  up  by  the  fnars  **.  This  is  men- 
tioned by  Richard  Fitzralph,  archbifhop  of  Armagh,  in  his 
difcourfe  before  the  pope  at  Avignon  in  1357,  their  bitter 
and  profcflcd  antagonift ;  who  adds,  without  any  intention 
of  paying  them  a  compliment,  that  all  the  mendicant  con* 
vents  wore  furniflied  with  a  ^*  grandis  et  nobilis  libraria  \ 
Sir  Richard  Whittington  built  the  library  of  the  Grey 
Friars  in  London»  which  wa3  one  hundred  and  twenty-ninc 


'  Lelaad,  Script.  Brit.  p.  £83.  This 
hoaCt  &ood  jaft  wuhont  the  city  walls,  near 
Little-gate.  The  garden  called  Paradife 
was  their  grove  or  orchard. 

^  It  is  probable,  that  the  treatifes  of 
inaoy  of  Bacon's  (cholars  and  followers, 
«oI(dfted  by  Thomas  Alien  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  firft,  itill  remain  among  the  ma- 
nufcripts of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  in  the  Bod- 
Idas  iibrafy. 

*  Wood,  nbi  fupr,  1.  77.  col.  2. 

*■  Philobibl.  cap.  v.  This  book  was 
wiitten  1 344. 

"  Yet  I  find  a  decree  made  at  Oxford, 
where  thefe  orders  of  friars  flouriihed  ib 
frtatly,  in  the  year  1373,  to  check  the  ^x- 


tejji'vi  multitude  of  perTons  felling  books  !a 
the  aniverfity  without  licence,  vet.  Stat. 
Univ  Oxon.  D.  fol.  75.  Archiv.  Bodl. 

«  MSS.    Bibl.   Bodl.   Propofitio  coram 
papa,  &c.  And  MSS.  C-  C.  C.  Oxon.  18a. 
Fropofitio  coram,  &c.     See  a  tranflation  gf 
this  Sermon  by  Trevifa,  MSS.  HarU  1900* 
fbl.  Pergam.  2.  Seef.  1 1.  See  alfo  Browne's 
append.  Fafcic.   Rer.  expctend.   fygicnd* 
ii.  p.  466.  I  believe  this  diAxMirfe  Has  beei) 
printed  twice  or  tiv-Jce  at  Paris.    In  whic^, 
fays  the  archbifhop,  there  were  thirty  t)ioa- 
iknd  icholars  at  Oxford  in  my  youth,  but 
now  ( ij  s 7,)  fcarce  fix  thoufand.     At  Ben- 
net  in  Cambridge,  there  is  a  curious  mann- 
fcript  of  one  of  Fitzrauf 's  Sermons^  in  the 

P  p  2  firft 
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feet  long,  and  twelve  broad,  with  twenty-eight  defks  ^    Atx>ut 
the  year  1430,  one  hundred  marks  were  paid  for  tranfcribing 
the  profound  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  in  two  volumes,  to   be 
chained  in  this  library  \    Leland  relates,  that  John  Wallden, 
a  learned  Carmelite,  bequeathed  to  the  fame  library  as  many 
manufcripts  of  approved  authors,  written  in  capital  roman 
charafters,  as  were  then  eftimated  at  more  than  two  thou- 
fand  pieces  of  gold  '•    He  adds,  that  this  library,  even  in 
his  time,  exceeded  all  others  in  London  for  multitude  of 
books  and  antiquity  of  copies  *.     Among  many  other  in- 
flances  which  might  be  given  of  the  learning  of  the  mendi- 
cants, there  is  one  which  greatly  contributed  to  effablifh 
their  literary  charafter.    In  the  eleventh  century,  Ariftotle*s 
philofophy  had  been  condemned  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris 
as  heretical.    About  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  thefe  preju- 
dices began  to  fubfide ;   and  new  tranflations  of  Ariftotle's. 
writings  were  publifhed  in  Latin  by  our  countryman  Michael 
Scotus,  and  others,  with  more  attention  to  the  original  Greeks 
at  Icaft  without  the  pompous  and  perplexed  circumlocutions 
which  appeared  in  the  Arabic  verfions   hitherto   ufed.     In 
the  mean  time  the  mendicant  orders  fprung  up  :  who  hap- 
pily availing  themfelves  of  thefe  new  tranflations,  and  making 
them  the  conftaht  fubjeft  of  their  fcholaftic  leftures,  were 
the  firfl:  who  revived  the  doftrines  of  this  philofopher,  and 
acquired  the  merit  of  having  opened  a  new  fyftem  of  fcience  \ 
The  Dominicans  of  Spain  were  accomplifhed  adepts  in  the 

£ift  leaf  of  wbidi  diere  is  a  drawing  of  fovr  '  Stowe's  Sarv.  Lond.  p-  2$;*  edit.  I590» 

devils,  bogging  four  mendicant  fnart,  one  ^  Stowe,  ibid.  p.  256.  Stevens,  Mooas. 

of  each  of  the  four  orders,  with  great  fa-  i.  112. 

miliarity  and  affedion.  MSS.  L.  10.    This  '  Aarei. 

book  belonged  to  Adam  £fton»  a  very  ^^  '  Script.  Bnt.  p.  441.  And  CoDedan^ 

learned  Benedidine  of  Norwich,    and  a  iii.  p.  52. 

wimefi  againft  Wickcli£fe  at  Rome,  where  <  See  Joann.  Lanm.  de  varia  Ariftotd. 

he  lived  the  greateft  part  of  his  life,  in  Fortnn.  in  Acad.  Parif.  p.  78.  edit.  Pari£ 

1370.  1662 « 

learning 
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learning  and  language  of  the  Arabians ;  and  were  employed 
by  the  kings  of  Spain  in  the  inftruftion  and  converfion  of 
the  numerous  Jews  and  Saracens  who  refided  in  their  domi- 
nions "• 

The  buildings  of  the  mendicant  monafteries,  cfpecially  iiv 
England,  were  remarkably  magnificent,  and  commonly  much, 
exceeded  tbofe  of  the  endowed  convent-s  of  the  fecond  mag- 
nitude. As  thefe  fraternities  were  profcfledly  poor,  and- 
could  not  from  their  original  inftitution^  receive  eftatcs,  the 
munificence  of  their  benefaftors  was  employed  in  adorning^ 
their  houfes  with  ftatcly  refeftorics  and  churches :  and  for 
thefe  and  other  purpofes  they  did  not  want  addrefs  to  pro- 
cure multitudes  of  patrons,  which  was  facilitated  by  the- 
notion  of  their-  fuperioc  fanftity.  It  was  fafhionable  for 
perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  to  bequeath  their  bodies  to  be 
buried  in  the  friary  churches,  which  were  confequently  filled 
with,  fiimptuous  ihrines  and  fuperb  monuments ''.    In  the 


*  R.  Simon's  Lett  Choif.  torn.  iii.  p. 1 1 2. 
They  ftndied  the  arts  of  popular  enter- 
tainment. The  mendicants,  I  believe, 
were  the  only  religious  in  England  who 
a£bd  plays.  The  Creation  op  the 
WoKLDy  annually  performed  by  the  Grey 
friars  at  Coventry,  is  ftill  extant.  S^ 
iiipr.  jp.  92.  243.  And  they  feem  to  have 
been  hunous  abroad  for  theie  exhibitions. 
Gualvanei  de  la  Flamma,  who  floitriihed 
about  the  year  1340,  has  the  following 
curious  panage  in  his  chronicle  of  the 
Vic  ECO  MITES  of  Milan,  pubUflied  by 
Muratort.  In  the  year  1336,,  fays  he,  on 
the  feaft  of  Epiphany,  the  lirft  feaft  of  the 
three  kings  was  celebrated  at  Milan,  by 
the  convent  of  the  friars  preachers.  The 
three  kings  appeared  crowned  on  three 
great  horio,  richly  habited,  furrounded  by. 
Jl*^9  body-guards,  and  an  innumerable 
retmue.  A  golden  fbr  was  exhibited  in^ 
the  iky,,  going  before  them.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  the  pillars  of  S.  Lawrence,  where 
king  Herod  was  reprefented  with  his  fcribes 
«ndwife-men»  The  three  kings  aik  Herod 


where  Chrift  (hould  be  bom :  and  his  wife- 
men  hamg  confulted  their  books,  anfwer, 
him  at  Bethlehem.     On  which,  the  three 
kings  with  their  golden  crowns,  having  in  • 
their  hands  golden  cups  filled  with  iran-i 
Idncenfe,  myrrh,  and  gold,  the  ftar  ftill' 1 
going  before,  marched  to  the  church  of. 
S.  Euftorgius,  with  all  their.attendants^: 
preceded  by  trumpets  and  horns,  apes,  baa- 
boons,  and  a  great  variety  of  vanimals..   Id 
the  church,  on  one  fide  of  the  hieh  altar, . 
there  was  a  manger  with  an  ox  and  an  afs, 
and  in  it  the  infant  Chrift  in  the  arms  of 
his  mother..  Here  the.  three  kings  ofier. 
their  gifts,  8ec.   The  concourfe  of  the  peo- 
ple* of  knightSy.ladieSr  and  ecdefiaftics,- 
was  fuch  as.  never  before  was  beheld,  &c. 
Rer.  Italic.  Saiptor.  torn.  xti.  col.  1017. 
D»  foL  Mcdiolan*  1728.  Compare  p.  24^. 
fupr.     This  feaft  in  the  ritual  is  called  7%i 
ftaft^  of  the  Star,  Joan.  Epifcop.  Abrinc. 
de  OAq.  Eccl.  p.  30. 

^  Their  churches  were  efteemed  more 
facred  than  others. 


noble 
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noble  church  of  the  Grey  friars  in  London»^  finiihed  in  the 
year  i325>  but  long  fince  deftroyed,  four  queens,  befides 
upwards  of  fix  hundred  perfons  of  quality,  were  buried, 
whofe  beautiful  tombs  remained  till  the  diffolution  *.  Thefe 
interments  imported  confiderable  fums  of  money  into  the 
mendicant  focieties.  It  is  probable  that  they  derived  more 
benefit  from  cafual  charity,  than  they  would  have  gained 
from  a  regular  endowment.  The  Francifcans  indeed  enjoyed 
from  the  popes  the  privilege  of  diftributing  indulgences,  a 
valuable  indemnification  for  their  voluntary  poverty  '• 

On  the  whole,  two  of  thefe  mendicant  infiitutions,  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Francifcans,  for  the  fpace  of  near  three 
centuries,  appear  to  have  governed  the  European  church  and 
ftate  with  an  abfolute  and  univerfal  fway :  they  filled,  during 
that  period,  the  moft  eminent  ecclefiafiical  and  civil  ftations, 
taught  in  the  univerfities  with  an  authority  which  filenced 
all  oppofition,  and  maintained  the  difputed  prerogative  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  againft  the  united  influence  of  prelates 
and  kings,  with  a  vigour  only  to  be  paralleled  by  its  fuccefs. 
The  Dominicans  and  Francifcans  were,  before  the  Reforma* 
tion,  exaiStly  what  the  Jefuits  have  been  fince.  They  difre- 
garded  their  monaffiic  chara6ler  and  profeflion,  and  were 
employed,  not  only  in  fpiritual  matters,  but  in  temporal 
affairs  of  the  greatefl  confequence ;  in  compofing  the  dif*- 
ferences  of  princes,  concluding  treaties  of  peace,  and  con-> 
certing  alliances:  they  prefided  in  cabinet  councils,  levied 
national  fubfidies,  influenced  courts,  and  managed  the  ma-* 
chines  of  every  important  operation  and  event,  both  in  the 
religious  and  political  world. 

From  what  has  been  here  faid  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  mendicants  at  length  became  univerfally  odious.  The 
high  efleem  in  which  they  were  held,  and  the  tranfcendent 
degree  of  authority  which  they  had  afTumed,  only  ferved  to 

^   *  Weav.  Fun.  Mon.  p.  38$.  ^  See  Bdoz.  Xfifcdtaa.  torn.  tr.  490.  vii.  392. 
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render  them  obnoxious  to  the  clergy  of  every  rank,  to  the 
monafterics  of  other  orders,  and  to  the  univerfities.  It  was 
not  from  ignorance,  but  from  a  knowledge  of  mankind, 
that  they  were  active  in  propagating  fuperilitious  notions, 
which  they  knew  were  calculated  to  captivate  the  multitude, 
and  to  ftrengthen  the  papal  interdft;  yet  at  the  fame'  time, 
from  the  vanity  of  difplaying  an  uncommon  fagacity  of 
thought,  and  a  fuperior  fkill  in  theology,  they  affe6t:ed  no^ 
velties  in  dodrine,  which  introduced  dangerous  errors,  and 
tended  to  ihake  the  pillars  of  orthodoxy.  Their  ambition, 
was  unbounded,  and  their  arrogance  intolerable.  Their  en- 
creafing  numbers  became,,  in  many  dates,  an  enormous  and 
unweildy  burthen  to  the  commonwealth.  They  had  abufed 
the  powers  and  privileges  which  had  been  entrufted  to* 
them ;  and  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  could  not  long  be 
blinded  or  deluded  by  the  palpable  frauds  and  artifices, 
which  thefe  rapacious  zealots  fo  notorioufly  praftifed  for 
enriching  their  convents.  In  England,  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford  refolutely  refifted  the  perpetual  encroachments  of  the 
Dominicans  ^  ^  and  many  of  our  theologifts  attacked  all  the: 
four  orders  with  great  vehemence  and  feverity.  Exclufive  of 
the  jealoufies  and  animofities  which  nafhrally  fubiifted  be- 
tween  four  rival  inftitutions,  their  vifionary  refinemenCs,^ 
and  love  of  difputation,  introduced  among  them  the  molt 
violent  diffenfions.  The  Dominicans  aimed  at  popularity, 
by  an  obftinate  denial  of  the  immaculate  conception.  Their 
pretended  fanftity  became  at  length  a  term  of  reproach,  and 
their  learning  fell  into  difcredit.  As  polite  letters  and  ge- 
neral knowledge  encreafed,  their  fpeculative  and  pedantic 
divinity  gave  way  to  a  more  liberal  turn  of  thinking,  and 
a  more  perfpicuous  mode  of  writing.  Bale,  who  was  himfelf 
a  Carmelite  friar,  fays,  that  his  order,  which  was  eminently 
diftinguifhed  for  fcholaftie  erudition,  began  to  lofe  their 
cftimation  about  the  year  1460.    Some  of  them  were  impru^ 


*  Wood,  VI  fopr.  u  150.  154.  196. 
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dent  enough  to  engage  openly  in  political  controvcrfy  5  and 
the  Auguftines  deftroyed  all  their  repute  and  authority  in 
England  by  feditious  fermcms,  in  which  they  laboured  to 
fupplant  the  progeny  of  Edward  the  fourth,  and  to  eftablifh 
the  title  of  the  ufurper  Richard*.  About  the  year  1530, 
Leland  vifitcd  the  Francifcan  friary  at  Oxford,  big  with  thd 
hopes  of  findings  in  their  celebrated  library,  if  not  many 
valuable  books,  at  leaft  thofe  which  had  been  bequeathed  by 
the  learned  bifhop  Grofthead.  The  delays  and  difficulties 
with  which  he  procured  admittance  into  this  venerable  re* 
.pofitory,  heightened  his  curiofity  and  expectations.  At 
length,  after  much  ceremony,  being  permitted  to  enter, 
inftead  of  an  ineftimable  treafure,  he  faw  little  more  than 
«npty  (helves  covered  with  cobwebs  and  duft  \ 

After  fo  prolix  an  introduction,  I  cannot  but  give  a  large 
<juotation  from  our  Crede^  the  humour  and  tendency  of 
which  will  now  be  eafily  underftood :  and  efpecially  as  this 
poem  is  not  only  extremely  fcarce,  and  has  almoft  the  rarity 
of  a  manufcript,  but  as  it  is  fo  curious  and  lively  a  picture 
of  an  order  of  men  who  once  made  fo  confpicuous  a  figure 
in  the  world. 

For  firft  I  frayned  *  the  freres,  and  they  me  full  tolden. 
That  al  the  fruyt  of  the  fayth,  was  in  her  foure  orders^ 
And  the  cofres  of  chriftendom,  and  the  keie  bothen 
And  the  lock  of  byleve  \  lyeth  locken  in  her  hondes 

Then  wennede  *  I  to  wytte,  and  with  a  whight  I  mette 
A  Minoure  in  amorwetide,  and  to  this  man  I  faide. 


■  Newcourt,  Repeit.  i.  280. 

^  Leland  defcriDes  this  achrentme  with 
fome  hninour.  **  Contigit  nt  copiam  petc- 
**  tern  Tidendi  bibliothccani  Frandfcano- 
**  mm,  ad  quod  obftrepemnt  afini  aliquot, 
^  rodentes  nulli  prorius  moitalium  tarn 
**  ian^los  aditus  et  receffus  adire,  xiifi  Gar- 
**  diano  ct  facris  iui  collegii  haccalariis. 
*'  Sed  ego  argebam,  et  prinapis  dcplomate 
^'  snimittts,  tantum  non  coegi  ut  iacraria 


''  ilia  aperirent.  Tom  mius  e  majoribua 
**  afinis  multa  fubnideiis  tandem  fores  sere 
"  referavit.  Samme  Jopiter  quid  e£o  iUic 
<*  inveni  f  Pulverem  antem  mvem,  telas 
**  araneanim,  tineas,  blattas,  fitom  deniaiie 
**  et  fqnallorem.  Inveni  etiametlibrot,  led 
**  qaos  tribus  obolis  nonemerem."  Script. 
Brit.  p.  286. 

<  Aiked,  '  BeUef. 

«  Thought. 

Sire 
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Sir  for  grcate  godes  k>Ye,  the  graith '  thou  me  tell. 
Of  what  mvddel  erde  man  myght  I  beft  lerne 
My  crede>  for  I  can  it  nought,  my  c^re  is  the  more. 
And  therfore  for  Chriftcs  lore,  thy  counfeyl  I  preie, 
A  Carme  *  me  hath  ycovenant,  ye  nede  me  to  teche. 
But  for  thou  knowefl  Cannes  wel,  thy  counfaile  I  alke» 

This  Minour  loked  on  me,  and  laughyng  he  fayde 
Leve  chriften  man,  I  leve '  that  thou  madde. 
Whough  fhuld  thei  teche  the  God;  that  con  non  hemfelvle  t 
They  ben  but  jugulers,  and  japers  of  kynde, 
Lorels  and  lechures,  and  lemans  holden, 
Neyther  in  order  ne  out  but  unneth  lybbeth  *, 
And  byjapeth  the  folk  with  geftes  ^  of  Rome* 
It  is  but  a  faynt  folke,  y founded  up  on  japes, 
They  maketh  hem  Maries  men  \  and  fo  thei  men  telleni 
And  leieth  on  our  lady  many  a  long  tale. 
And  that  wicked  folk  wymitlen  betr^eth. 
And  begileth  hem  of  her  good  with  glavering  wordes. 
And  ther  "  with  holden  her  hous  in  harlotes  warkes. 
And  fo  fave  me  God  I  hold  it  great  fynne. 
To  gyven  hem  any  good,  fwiche  glotones  to  fynde 
To  maintaine  fwiche  maner  men  the  michel  good  deftruieth 
Yet '  feyn  they  in  her  futiltie,  to  fottes  irt  townes 
Thei  comen  out  of  Carmeli,  Chrift  for  to  folwcn. 
And  feyneth  hem  with  holyneffe,  the  yvcle  hem  bifemeth. 
Thei  lyven  more  in  lecherie,  and  licth  in  her  talcs. 
Than  fuen ""  any  good  liif,  but  lurken  in  her  felles. 
But  wynnen  werdliche '  good,  and  waften  it  in  fynne. 


'  Tnith<        <  CmadSu.       ^  BeHere. 
^  DeoeiYetk*  ^  Ltgmia 

'  The  Csroielitea,  finnedmet  called  the 
hfttkren  of  the  Blelled  Vi^in#  were  fcmd 
of  boaftiag  their  fiunifiar  interooorie  with 
the  Virgin  Maiy.  Amoog  other  things, 
they  pretended  that  the  Virgin  aflomed  oie 
Carmelite  habit  and  proton :  and  that 

Vol.  I. 


flie  anteared  to  Simon  Stofckins,  geoenu 
of  their  ordcr»  in  the  thirteeiidi  centarjTt 
and  gave  him  a  fokmn  prcMniie,  that  thi 
ibub  of  thofe  chiiftiani  who  died  with  the 
Caimeliti  fcapobuy  apon  dieir  (hooldetn 
ibould  in&lbbiy  cfcape  danutfition. 

•  Their.  ■  Say, 

•  Follow.  '  Worldly* 


,% 


a.q 


And 
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And  gif  ^  thei  couthen  '  her  crede  other  on  Chrift  leveden 

Thei  weren  nought  fo  hardy,  fwyche  harlotri  ufen, 

Sikerli  I  can  nought  fynden  who  hem  firft  founded. 

But  the  foles  foundeden  hem  felf  freres  of  the  pye, 

And  maken  hem  mendyans,  and  marre  the  pule* 

But  what  glut  of  the  gomes  may  any  good  kachen, 

He  wil  kepen  it  hem  felfe,  and  cofrene  it  fafte. 

And  thoigh  his  felawes  fayle  good,  for  bi  he  mai  fterve 

Her  monei  mai  bi  qucft,  and  teftament  maken 

And  none  obedience  here,  but  dpn  as  hym  lufte. 

And  right  as  Robartes  men  raken  aboute 

At  feyres  and  at  full  ales,  and  fyllen  the  cuppe ' 

And  precheth  al  of  pardon,  to  plefen  the  puple, 

But  patience  is  al  pafed,  and  put  out  to  ferme 

And  pride  is  in  her  povertie,  that  litell  is  to  preifen 

And  at  the  lullyng  of  our  lady  ',  the  wymmen  to  lyken 

And  miracles  of  mydwyves,  and  maken  wymmen  to  wenen 

That  the  lace  of  our  lady  fmok  lighteth  hem  of  children. 

Thei  ne  prechen  nought  of  Powel  %  ne  penaunce  for  fynne. 

But  al  of  merci  and  menlk  ',  that  Marie  may  helpen. 

With  fterne  ftaves  and  ftronge^  thei  overlond  ftraketh, 

Thider  as  here  lemans  liggeth,  and  lurketh  in  townes. 

Grey  grete  heded  queues,  with  gold  by  the  eighen, 

And  feyne  that  hur  fuftern  thei  ben  that  fojurneth  aboute, 

And  thus  abouten  the  gon  and  godes  folke  betrayeth^ 

It  is  the  puple  that  Powel  preched  of  in  his  tyme. 

He  feyde  of  fwiche  folke  that  fo  aboute  wente 


1 1f. 

'  Knew. 

*  I  fuppofe  the  Friars  Robbrtinb«, 
inftituted  by  Robert  Flower,  hermit  of 
Knarefburgh,  in  the  reign  of  king  John, 
a  branch  of  the  Trinitanans,  who  were  a 
branch  of  the  Francifcans.  See  Dugd. 
Mon«  ii.  333.  And  Leland.  Itin.  i.  82* 
The  poet  cannot  mean  the  Ciftercians^ 


founded  by  Robert^  abbot  of  Molefine  in 
Burgundy. 

'  The  Carmelites  pretended  that  their 
order  was  originally  founded  on  Mount 
Carmel  where  Elias  lived :  and  that  their 
firft  convent  was  placed  there,  within  an 
antient  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  the  year  1121. 

■  St.  Paul. 

*  Mercy. 

Wepyng, 
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Wepyng,  I  warne  you  of  walkers  aboute. 

It  beth  enemyes  of  the  cros  that  Chrift  upon  tholede. 

Swiche  flomreers  *  in  flepe  flaughte  ^  is  her  end. 

And  glotonye  is  her  god,  with  glopping  of  drink 

And  gladnefle  in  glees,  and  grete  joye  ymaked 

In  the  Ihending "  of  fwiche  fkal  mychel  folk  lauwghe. 

Therfore  frend  for  thy  feith  fond  to  don  beter, 

Leve  nought  on  tho  lofels,  but  let  hem  forth  pafen. 

For  thei  ben  fals  in  her  faith,  and  feele  mo  other. 

Alas  frere,  quath  I  tho,  my  purpos  is  yfailed,. 
Now  is  my  comfort  a  caft,  canft  ou  no  bote, 
Wher  I  might  meten  with  a  man  that  might  me  wyffen 
For  to  conne  my  crede,  Chrift  for  to  folwen. 

Certeyn  felawe,  quath  the  frere,  withouten  any  fayle 
Of^l  men  upon  mold  *  we  Minorites  moft  (heweth 
The  pure  apofteles  leif,  with  penance  on  erthe, 
And  fuen  ^  hem  in  fanftite,  and  fufFeren  wel  harde. 
We  haunten  not  tavernes,  ne  hobelen  *  abouten 
At  marketes  and  miracles  we  medeley  us  never  *• 
We  houlden    Ao  moneye,  but  moneliche  faren^ 
And  "haven  hunger  at  the  mete,  at  ich  a  mel  ones. 
We  haven  forfaken  the  world,  and  in  wo  libbeth  * 
In  penaunce  and  poverte,  and  prcchethe  the  puple  ^ 
By  enfample  of  our  liif,  foules  to  helpen 
And  in  poverte  preien,  for  al  oure  parteneres 
That  gyveth  us  any  good,  God  to  honouren 
Other  bel  other  book,  or  bred  to  our  foode. 
Other  catel  other  cloth,  to  coveren  with  oure  bones  * : 
Money,  other  money  worth,  h6re  mede  is  in  hevenc 
For  we  buildeth  a  bur  ugh  ^,  a  brod  and  a  large, 

.»  Slumberers.  r  Sloth.  *  Dcftroying.  »  Earth.  *»  Follow.  «  Skip. 
Run.  <*  See  fupr.  p.  236.  ^  Collefl.  Hide.  Pof&fi*.  Hoard.  '  Live  like  moiiks^ 
like  men  dedicated  to  religion.    Or  rather,  moneylefs  poor.  >  Live.  ^  People. 

^  Either  bells,  or  books,  or  bread,  or  cattel,  &c*  ^  A  hoofe. 

(Xji  2  Ax:hirch 
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A  chirch  and  a  chapitle  \  vflth  cbaumbers  a  lofte. 

With  wide  wyndowcs  ywrou|;bt,  and  walks  wel  hcye 

That  mote  ben  portreid^i  and  paint  and  pulched  ful  clene  ". 

With  gay  gUtering  glas»  glowing  as  the  funne, 

And  '  mighteftou  amenden  us  with  money  of  thyne  owen, 

Thou  ihouldeft  knely  before  Chfift  in  compas  of  gold, 

In  the  wyde  windowe  weikward  wel  neigh  in  the  middcU  ""i    , 

And  faint  Franceis  him  &lf>  fhal  folde  the  in  his  cope. 

And  prefent  the  to  the  trinite,  and  praye  for  thy  fynnc9,, 

Thy  name  fhal  noblich  be  wryte  and  wrought  for  the  nones 

And  in  remembraunce  of  the,  praid  therfor  ever ', 

And  bdTOther  be  thou  nought  aferd,  bythenkin  thyne  hert 

Though  thou  cone  ^nought  thy  crede,  care  thou  no  more 

I  fhal  afoilen  '  the  fyr^  and  fetten  it  on  my  (bule. 

And  thou  may  maken  this  good,  thenke  thou  non  other. 

Sir  (I  fayde)  in  certaine  I  ihal  gon  and  afaye. 
And  he  fet  on  me  his  bond,  and  afoiled  me  clene. 
And  there  I  parted  him  fro,  withouten  any  peyne, 
In  covenant  that  I  comie  agayn,  Chrift  he  me  be  taught. 

Than  faide  I  to  my&lf,  here  femeth  litel  treuthe, 
Firft  to  blame  his  brother,  and  bakbyten  hym  foule. 
There  as  curteis  Chrift  clerliche  fayde : 
Whow  might  thou  in  thy  brothers  eighe  a  bare  mote  loke 
And  in  thyne  owen  eighe  nought  a  heme  toten^ 
See  firft  on  thy  felf,  and  iithen  on  a  nother. 
And  clenfe  dene  thy  fight,  and  kepe  wel  thyne  eighe^ 
And  for  another  mannes  eighe^  ordeyne  after 
And  alfo  I  fee  coveitife>  catel  to  fongen ', 


« 


'  A  chapter-hoofe. .  Cafitaitm*    **  Mftf*  f  Your  name  ihall  be  wricitfi  in  o«r  t^ 

Might."  ble  of  benefa£lors  for  whofe  fouls  we  prav* 

•"  Painted  and  beautifully  adorned.  This  was  ufually  hung  up  in  die  chorcL 

f^  If  yon  would  help  us  with  your  money.  Or  elie  he  means^  Written  in  the  windows^ 

/"  Your  figure  kneel'mg  to  Chiift  fbill  in  which    manner  benefttera  were  fxe- 

be  ptt&tad  in  the  gieat  weft  window*  Thaa  qnendy  iworded. 

was  the  way  of  repaefimting  benefaAora.  <>  Know.                '  AbiUve. 

in  painted  gUfs.  Sec  fupr.  p.  278.  •  Take.    Receive. 

That 
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That  Chrift  hath  cleiUche  forboden  \  and  cknliche  deftruede 

And  fayde  to  his  fuerea  %  for  fbthe  on  this  wyfe : 

Nought  thy  neighbors  good  coveyte  In  no  tyme. 

But  charite  and  chaftite»  ben  chafed  out  clene» 

But  Chrift  feide  by  her  fruit,  men  fhal  hem  ful  knowen, 

Thannefaide  I,  certeine  fyr»  thou  demeft  ful  trewe. 

Than  thought  I  to  frayne  ^  the  firft  of  this  foure  ordres. 
And  prefed  to  the  Prechoures  %  to  proven  her  wille, 
Ich  highed  ^  to  her  houfe,  to  herken  of  more, 
And  when  I  came  to  that  courts  I  gaped  abont^ 
Swich  a  bild  bold  ybuld  upon  erthe  hdghte^ 
Say  I  nought  in  certeyn  fyththe  a  long  tyme  *. 
I  ^  femed  upon  that  hous,  and  yerne  ^  theron  loked, 
Whow  the  pileres  weren  ypaint  and  puichud  '  ful  cUdm^ 
And  queyntly  ycorven,  with  curious  knottes, 
With  wyndowes  wel  ywrought,  wyde  up  alofte^ 
And  than  I  entred  in,  and  even  forthe  wente. 
And  all  was  walled  that  wone ',  though  it  wild  were 
With  pofternes  in  privite  to  paflen  when  hem  lifte.. 
Orcheyardes,  and  crberes  •  euefed  well  clene, 
And  a  curious  cros,.  crafdy  entayledV 
With  tahernacles:  y tight  to  toten  *  al  abouten. 
The  pris  of  a  ploughlond,  of  penies  fo  rounde, 
To  aparaile  that  pyltr,  were  pure  litel  ^ 
Than  I  munte  me  ^  forth,  the  mynftere  ^  to  knowen. 
And  '  awayted  woon,  wonderly  wel  ybild, 
With  arches  on  everich  half„  and  bdlyche  ""  yeorven 
With  crochetes  on  corneres,.  with  kaottes  of  gold 
Wyde  wyndows  ywrought  ywriten.  ful  thikke " 

«  Forbiddcik.  *  Fdlowen^  ^  Bonfr.    HkUtttiolu      - «  Arbomt* 

^  To  aft.  *  Carfid.  Sw  Sptiifcr»  n.  3.  37.  6. 29^ 

"  I  haiteacd  to  the  6iart  pitacbers.  >  To  look. 

y  1  west  to  their  moiuilery.  ^  Tlio  price  of  a  canicate  of  land  Would 

*  It  is  long  fince  1  have  ieen  A  fine  »  not  raife  foch  another  building. 

buUdingu  ^  Weitt.        ^  Chnrch.        <  I  faw  one. 

•-GaaMU       ^MmuMf*       •ttMiitik  » Besudfiill;*      "  With  texts^  or  namet.. 

Shynea 
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Shynen  *"  with  ftiapen  (heldes,  to  ftiewcn  aboute/ 
With  ^  merkes  of  merchauntes,  ymedeled  betwene, 
Mo  than  twentie  and  two,  twyfc  ynoumbbred ; 
Thcr  is  non  heraud  that  hath  half  fwich  a  rolle ' 
Right  as  a  rageman  hath  rekned  hem  newe 
Tombes  upon  tabernacles,  tylde  upon  lofte, 
Houfed  *  in  homes,  harde  fet  abouten  * 
Of  armede  alabauftre,  clad  for  the  nones, 
Maad  opon  marbel  in  many  manner  wyfc 
Knyghtes  in  their  conifante  "  clad  for  the  nones 
Alle  it  femed  feyntes,  yfacred  opon  erthe. 
And  lovely  ladies  ywrought,  leyen  by  her  fydes 
In  many  gay  garnemens,  that  weren  gold  beten, 
Though  the  tax  often  yere  were  trewely  gadered, 
Nolde  it  nought  maken  that  hous,  half  as  I  trowe. 
Than  cam  I  to  that  cloyftre,  and  gaped  abouten^ 


^  That  isy  coats  of  arms  of  benefadors 
painted  in  the  glafs.  So  in  an  antient  roll 
in  verfe,  exhiutine  the  defcent  of  the  fa- 
mily of  the  lords  of  Clare  in  Suifolk,  pre- 
ierved  in  the  Anftin  fmry  at  Clare,  and 
written  in  the  year  1356. 

Dame  Mault»  a  lady  fall  honorable. 
Borne  of  the  UlAcrs,  as  fheweth  ryfe 
Hir  armes  of  glajfe  in  the  eaftem  gable.—- 
■  —  So  conjoyned  be 

Ulibis  armes  and  Glocefhis  thargh  and 

thurghy 
As  ibewith  our  Wyndowes  in  houfes  thre^ 
Dortor,  chapiter-houfe,  and  fraitour,  which 

ihe 
Made  oat  the  groande  both  plancher  and 

wall. 

Dagdale  cites  this  roll»  Mon.  AngL  i.  p. 
535.  As  does  Weaver,  who  dates  it  in 
1460.  Fun.  Mon.  p.  734*  Bat  I  could 
prove  this  iaihion  to  have  been  of  mach 
higher  antiquity. 

p  Imagery  brought  from  foreign  conn- 
tries.  Marki  is  uied  for  image  in  Chaucer, 
Fr^nk.  T«  v.  2426.  Urr. 


Sin  jnankinde   is   fo  faire  parte  of  thy 

worke. 
That  thou  it  madifl  like  to  thine  owne 

merke* 

And  Prof.  W.  B.  v.  696.  See  P.  Plowm, 
Vif.  f«  42«  a.  edit.  1550.  Xheie  werejMi#» 
deUd  between,  that  is,  intermixed,  inter- 
fperfed.     "^  Such  a  roll.    '  Set  up  on  high. 

*  Surrounded  with  iron  ndls.  Uomt 
feems  to  be  irons, 

'  Placed  very  dofe  or  thick  about  the 
church. 

«  In  their  proper  habiliments.  In  their 
cogni/antesf  or  furcoats  of  arms.  So  again, 
Signat.  C«  ii.  b. 

For  though  a  man  in  her  minftre  a  maile 

wolde  heren. 
His  fight   (hall    alfo    byfet   on   fondrye 

workes. 
The  pennons  and  the  poinells,  and  pointea 

ofiheldes 
^thdrawen  his  devotion  and  dufken  his 

harte. 

That  is,  the  banners,  atchievementt,  and 
other  armorial  omaments^  hanging  over 
the  tombs.  , 

Whough 
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Whough  it  was  pilered  and  peynt,  and  portreyd  well  clene 

Alhyled  T'  with  iecd,  lowe  to  the  ftones, 

And  ypaved  with  poynttyl  %  ich  point  after  other 

With  cundites  of  clene  tyn  clofed  al  aboute  % 

With  lavoures  of  lattin  %  loveliche  ygreithed  * 

I  trowe  the  gaynage  of  the  ground,  in  a  gret  fhyre 

Nold  aparaile  that  place,  oo  poynt  tyl  other  ende  ^ 

Thane  was  the  chapitre  houfe  wrought  as  a  greet  chirch 

Corven  and  covered,  ant  queytelyche  entayled  % 

With  femliche  felure  yfeet  on  lofte  ^ 

As  a  parlement  hous  ypeynted  aboute  *. 


^  Covered. 

*  Point  en  point  is  a  French  phrafc  for 
in  order f  exa^y.  This  explains  the  latter 
part  of  the  line.  Or  poynttyl  may  mean 
tiles  in  fquares  or  dies,  in  chequer-work. 
See  Skinner  in  Point,  and  Dn  Frefne  in 
PuNCTURA.  And  then  ich  Point  ^fttr 
other  will  htone  square  after  another*  So 
late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth*  fo 
magnificent  a  ftrudure  as  the  refectory  of 
Chrift-church  at  Oxford  was*  at  its  firft 
bttildine;,  paved  with  green  and  yellow  tiles*  r 
The  whole  number  was  two  thoufand  fix 
hundred,  and  each  hundred  cofl  three  fhil- 
lingsandfix-penc^.  MSS.  Br.  Twyne,  Ar-p 
chiv.  Oxon.  8  p.  352.  Wolfey's  great  hall 
at  Hampton  Courts  evidently  built  in  every 
refpefl  on  the  model  of  this  at  Chrifl- 
church,  was  very  probably  paved  in  the 
fame  manntr.  See  Obsbrvat.  on  Spbns. 
vol.  ii.  §.  p.  232, 

y  Spouts.  Or  channels  for  conveying 
the  water  ii\to  the  Lavatory,  which  was 
ufually  placed  in  the  cloyilier, 

^  Laten,  a  metal  fo  called. 

^  Prepared.     Adorned. 

^  From  one  end  to  the  other. 

c  The  <^pter-houfe  was  msu^nificently 
conftm^Ud^  the  flyle  of  church  architec- 
ture, finely  vaulted,  and  richly  carved. 

^  A  feemly  deling,  or  roof,  very  lofty. 

^  That  they  painted  the  walls  of  rooms, 
before  tapellry  became  faifaionable,  I  have 
before  given  infbuices.  Observat.  Spbns. 
vol.  ii.  §.  p.  232*    I  will  here  add  other 


proofs.    In  an  old  French  romance  on  the 

Miracles    of    the    Virgin,    liv.    i. 

Carpent,  Suppl.  Lat.  Gl.  Du  Gang.  Y* 

Juambroissare. 
Lors  moufliers  tiennent  ors  et  fals, 
£t  lor  cambres,  et  lor  grans  fales. 
Font  lambroiilier,  paindre  ^t  pourtraire. 

Gervafius  Dorobernenfis,  in  his  accouiit 
of  the  burning  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  in 
the  year   Ii74»    fays,   that  not  only  the 
beam-work  was  deilroyed,  but  the  cielin? 
vmdemeath  it,    or    concameratioo  cailea 
coelum,  beinff  of  wood  beautifully  painted,- 
was  alfo  coniumed.  **  Coelum  inferius  egre* 
**  gie  depiSum^  &c«'*  p.  1289.  Dec.  Script. 
Lond.  1052.     And  Stubbes,  AQus  Pontiff 
Eboracenpum^  fays,  that  archbifhop  Aldred,  ^ 
about  1060,    built  the  whole  churdi  of 
York  from  the  Prefbjrtery  to  the  Tower, 
and  "  fuperius  open  pi^orio  quod  Caelum 
**•  vocant    auro    multiformiter    intermixto^ 
*^  mirabili  arteconftraxit.".p.  1704.  Dec. 
Script,  ut  fupr.    There  are  many  inftances 
in  the  pipe-rolls,  not  yet  printed.     The  ^ 
roof  of  the  church  of  Caffino  in  Italy »  is 
ordered  to  be  painted  in  1 349,  like  that  of 
St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome.     Hift.  Caffin* 
tom.  ii.  p.   545.  col.   I.     Dugdale   has 
printed  an  antient  French  record,  by  which* 
it  appears,  that  there  was  a  hall  in  the  caf-' 
tie  of  Dover  called  Arthur's  bali,  and  a- 
chamber  called  Gr»f Mm'/  chamber,  Monaft. 
ii.  2.     Ifuppofe,  becanfe  the  walls  of  thefe 
apartments  were  refpedtively  adorned  with 
paintings  of  each.     Gencura  is   Arthur's 

queen. 
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Thanne  ferd  I  into  fraytoure  \  and  fond  there  a  nother. 
An  halle  for  an  hygh  kynge,  an  houfhold  to  holden^ 
With  ,brod  hordes  abouten,  ybenchcd  wel  clene^ 
With  wyndowes  of  glafs,  wrought  as  a  chirche  *. 
Than  walkede  I  ferrer  *,  and  went  al  abouten 
And  feigh  ^  halles  ful  heygh;  and  houfes  ful  noble, 
Chambres  with  chymneys,  and  chapels  gaye. 
And  kychenes  for  an  high  kynge,  in  caftels  to  holden. 
And  her  dortoure  ^  ydight,  with  dores  fill  ftnonge 
Fermerye  and  fraituf ',  with  fele  mo  houfes  • 
And  al  ftrong  fton  wal  fterne  opon  heithe 
With  gaye  garites,  and  grete,  and  iche  hole  glafed. 
And  other  houfes  ynowe,  to  hereberwe  the  queene  % 
And  yet  thefe  bilderes  wiln  beggen  a  bagge  ful  of  whete 
Of  a  pure  pore  man,  that  may  onethe  *  paye 
Half  his  rent  in  a  yere,  and  half  ben  byhynde. 
Than  turned  I  apen  whan  I  hadde  al  ytoted  ' 
And  fond  in  a  freitoure  a  frere  on  a  benche, 


h  dit  inpe-rolls  of  Heniy  the  third, 
VBT  hjwe  this  Dodos^  A.  D.  1 259.  **  Infni 
**  f)ortmc«ftriecbijrbeauiaiii,«tcabexita 
*'  Cambejk  RotAMUNDiB  Qfaoe  capel- 
<«  lam  fiMiai  Tbomm  in  Caftro  Wyntom.** 
Bot.  Pip.  Htnr.  iiL  as.  43.  This  I  once 
fiippoiid  to  bt  a  chamber  in  Wiadiefler 
ewe,  fi>  called  beeanfe  it  was  painted  n^th 
tfaff  figorecr  feme  hiflorf  of  fair  Rofiunoad. 
ButaRosAMVirD-CKAMBBa  was  a  com- 
mon apartment  in  the  voyai  eattet,  per- 
haps in  imiiatBon  of  het  aowta  at  Wood- 
4bock»  literaDy  nothing  more  than  a  cham* 
htr^  which  yet  was  cnrioofly  eonftni6ted 
and  decorated,  at  kaft  in  memory  of  it. 
The  oU  profe  panphraft  of  the  chrenicla 
of  Robert  of  Glocdier  (ays,  <«  Bovnas 
'*  hadde  the  Rofiumnde  %  boat  in  En^ 
**  londe.  which  thii  kynge  [Hen,  tL]  rar 
«  hir  fake  made:  atte  Waltmun  bisfliope*s, 
*«  in  the  cafteUe  of  Wynchefter,  atte  park 
^'  of  Fremantel,  atte  Manelefkon,  atte 
^  "WoodMliabt,  and  other  iele  [many] 


'<  placet.**  ChfOtt*  edit.  Hearfte,  479. 
This  paflage  indeed  feems  to  implyt  that 
Henry  the  fecond  himielf  provided  for  his 
hir  concnbine  a  boweb  or  chamber  of 
peculiar  conftnidionv  not  only  at  Wood- 
ftock*  bat  in  all  the  loyal  pekices ;  which, 
at  may  be  condoded  from  the  pipe^roH  jnft 
cited,  was  called  by  her  name.  Lelaad 
iays,  that  m  the  faitely  caftle  of  Pickerinif 
in  Yorkfliire,  «<  in  the  firft  coort  be  a  foara 
*'  Toaiet,  of  the  whidi  one  is  caallid  Jls- 
**  /ammuUM  Tomre.^  Itin.  fol.  7i.  Proba- 
bly becanie  it  contained  one  of  thefe  be«r» 
err  or  chambers.  Or,  perhaps  we  fiKMild 
read  Rosamundbs  Bovaa.  Compare 
Walpok's  Anecd.  Faint,  i.  p.  10. 1 1. 
'  Fratrir.  ^  m^ 

a  A  Itsniti  of  ftatthr  cotfcic  iRhdows* 
i>  Farther.  ^  Saw.  ^ 

k  Dormitory.  '  Infirmaty,  ftc 

*  Many  other  apartment!. 

*  To  lodge  the  queen. 

*  Scarcely.  »  OMervad. 

A  greet 


♦. 
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A  greet  chorl  and  a  grym»  groiven  as  a  tonne. 

With  a  face  fo  fat,  as  a  ful  bleddere ', 

Blowen  hretfui  of  breth,  and  as  a  bagge  honged. 

On  bothen  his  chekes,  and  his  chyn,  with  a  chol  lolled e 

So  greet  a  gos  ey^  growen  al  of  grece. 

That  al  wagged  his  ^eifh,  as  a  quick  mire  \ 

His  cope  that  *  biclypped  him,  wel  clene  was  it  folden 

Of  double  worftede  ydyght,  doun  to  the  hele. 

His  kyrtel  of  clene  whiit,  clenlyche  yfewed 

Hit  was  good  ynow  of  ground,  greyn  for  to  baren. 

I  haylfede  that  thirdman,  and  hendliche  I  fayde, 

Gode  fire  for  godes  love,  canft  on  me  graith  tellen. 

To  any  worthely  wiight,  that  wiffen  me  couthe. 

Whom  I  fhuld  conne  my  crede,  Chrift  for  to  folwe. 

That  lenede  lelliche  "  hym  felfe,  and  lyved  ther  after, 

That  feynede  no  falftiedc,  but  fully  Chrift  fuwede, 

Forfith  a  certeyn  man  fyker  wold  I  troften 

That  he  wold  tell  me  the  trewth,  and  turn  to  none  other. 

And  an  Auftyn  this  ender  day,  egged ""  me  fafte 

That  he  wold  techen  me  wel,  he  plyght  me  his  treuthe 

And  feyde  me  certeyn,  tighten  Chrift  deyed 

Oure  ordre  Was  evels,  and  erft  yfounde. 

Firft  felawe  quath  he,  fy  on  his  pylthc 
He  is  but  abortiif,  eked  with  cloutes 
He  holdeth  his  ordinaunce  with  hores  and  theves, . 
And  purchafeth  hem  privileges,  with  penyes  fo  rounde. 
It  is  a  pure  pardoners  craft,  prove  and  afay 
For  have  they  thy  money,  a  moneth  therafter 
Cqrtes  theigh  thou  com»  agen,  he  wil  ye  nought  knowen. 
But  felawe  oure  foundement  was  firft  of  the  other 
And  we  ben  founded  fulliche,  withouten  fayntife 
i^nd  we  ben  clerkes  renowen,  cunning  in  fchole 
Proued  in  procefiion  by  procefTe  of  lawe. 

r  Bladder.  s  Qtag-mire.  <  Covered.  *  Traly.  ^  Moved. 

Vol.  I.  R  r  Of 
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Of  oure  order  ther  beth  bichopcs  wel  manye, 
Seyntes  on  fundry  ftedes,  that  fufFreden  harde 
And  we  ben  proved  the  priis  of  popes  at  Rome 
And  of  gretteft  degre,  as  gofpelles  telleth. 

I  muft  not  qtiit  our  Ploughman  without  obferving,  that 
fome  other  fatirical  pieces  anterior  to  the  Reformation,'  bear 
the  adopted  name  of  Piers  the  Plowman.  Under  the 
charadter  of  a  plowman  the  religious  are  likewife  laftied,  in 
a  poem  written  in  apparent  imitation  of  Longland's  Vision, 
and  attributed  to  Chaucer.  I  mean  the  .Plowman's  Tale  ". 
The  meafure  is  different,  and  it  is  in  rhyme.  But  it  has 
Longland's  alliteration  of  initials  :  as  if  his  example  had, 
as  it  were,  appropriated  that  mode  of  verfification  to  the 
fubjeft,  and  the  fuppofcd  charafter  which  fupports  the  fa- 
rire  '.  All  thefe  poems  were,  for  the  moft  part,  founded 
on  the  doctrines  newly  broached  by  WicklifFe  * :  who  main- 


«  Perhaps  falfcly.  Unkfs  Chaucer  wrote 
the  Crei/e^  which  I  cannot  believe.  For  in 
Chaucer's  Plowman's  Tali  this  Credeis 
alluded  to.    v.  3005 . 

And  of  Freris  I  have  Ae/dre 

Told  in  amaking  of  a  Cre^fe  ; 

And  yet  I  could  tell  worfe  and  more. 

This  pafTage  at  leaft  brings  the  Plow- 
man's Tale  below  the  Credb  in  time. 
But  fome  have  thought,  very  improbably, 
that  this  Crede  is  JacJk  Upland, 

^  It  is  extraordinary,  that  we  fhoufd  find 
in  this  poem  one  of  the  abfurd  arguments 
of  the  puritans  againft  ecdefiaftical  efta- 
blifhment$.  v.  ^253.  Urr.  edit. 

For  Chrift  made  no  cathedralls, 
Ne  with  him  was  no  Cardinalls. 

But  fee  what  follows,  concerning  WicklifFe. 
^  It  is  remarkable^  that  they  touch  on 
the  very  topics  which  "Wicklifie  had  juft 
publiihed  in  his  Objections  on  Frsres 
charging  them  with  fifty  herefiss:  As  in  the 
following.  <<  Alfo  Freres  buildin  many 
'*  great  churches,   and  colly  wafl  houfes 


«< 


''  and  cloifleres,  as  it  wem  caftels,  and  that 
"  withouten  ncdc/  Uo,.^  Lewis's  Wicic-^ 
LiPF,  p.  92.  I  will  here  aid  a  paiTage 
ftom  WlcklifFe^s  traft  entitled  Why  poor 
Priests  have  no  Benefices.  Lewis, 
App.  Num.  xix.  p.  289.  '•  And  yet  they 
'^  [lords]  wolen  not  prefent  a  derk  able 
**  of  kunning  of  god's  law,  but  a  kitchen 
clerk,  or  a  penny  clerk,  or  fwtft  in  builds 
ing  cafiUs^  or  worldly  doing,  though  he 
kunne  not  reade  well  his  fauter,  UzP 
Here  is  a  manifefl  piece  of  Satire  on  Wykc- 
ham,  biihop  of  Winchefter,  Wicklifie's  co> 
temporary  ;  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  recom« 
mended  himfelf  to  Edward  the  third  by 
rebuilding  the  caflle  of  Windfor.  This 
was  a  recent  and  notorious  inftance.  But  ia 
this  appointment  the  king  probably  paid  a 
compliment  to  that  prelate's  finguiar  afents 
for  bufinefs,  his  adlivity ,  circum^dion,  £.nd 
management,  rather  than  to  any  (cientilic 
and  profefTed  ikill  in  architedure,  which  he 
might  have  pofTefTed.  It  feems  to  me  that 
he  was  only  a  fupervifbr  or  comptroller  on 
this  occafioa.  It  was  common  to  depute 
churchmen  to  this  department,   from   an 

idea 
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tAincd,  among  other  things,  that  the  clergy  ihould  not  pof- 
fefs  efUtes,  that  the  ecclefiaftical  ceremonies  obftru6led  true 
devotion,  and  that  mendicant  friars,  the  particular  objeA  of 
our  Plowman's  Crede,  were  a  public  and  infupportable 
grievance.  But  WicklifFe,  whom  Mr,  Hume  pronounces  to 
have  been  an  enthuliaft,  like  many  other  reformers,  carried 
his  ideas  of  purity  too  far  1  and,  as  at  leaft  it  appears 
from  the  two  firft  of  thefe  opinions,  under  the  defign  of 
deftroying  fuperftition,  his  undiftinguifliing  zeal  attacked 
even  the  neceffary  aids  of  religion.  It  was  certainly  a  lucky 
circumftance  that  Wickliffe  quarrelled  with  the  pope.  His 
attacks  on  fuperftition  at  firft  probably  proceeded  from 
refentment.  Wickliffe,  who  was  profeffor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford,  finding  on  many  occafions  not  only  his  own  pro* 
vince  invaded,  but  even  the  privileges  of  the  univerfity  fre- 
quently violated  by  the  pretentions  of  the  mendicants,  gra-i 
tified  his  warmth  of  temper  by  throwing  out  fome  flight 
cenflires  againft  all  the  four  orders^  and  the  popes  their 
principal  patrons  and  abettors..  Soon  afterwvds  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  wardenfliip  of  Canterbury  hall,  by  the  arch- 
biihop  of  Canterbury,  who  fubftituted  a  monk  in  his  place« 
Upon  this  he  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  confirmed  the  archie* 
pifcopal  fentence,  by  way  of  rebuke  for  the  freedom  with 
which  he  had  treated  the  monaftic  profeffion.  WicklifFe, 
highly  exafperated  at  this  ufage,  immediately  gave  a  loofe  to 
his  indignation,  and  without  reftraint  or  diftin6lion  attacked 


dea  of  their  fuperior  pradence  and  probity. 
Thus  John»  the  prior  of  St  Swithin's  at 
Winchefler  in  laSo,  b  oommiffioned  by 
brief  from  the  king,  to  fupervife  large 
repairs  done  by  the  fherilF  in  the  caftle  of 
Winchcfter,  and  the  royal  manor  of  Wol- 
mer.  MS.  Regiftr.  Priorat.  Quat.  19.  fol. 
5.  The  biihop  of  S.  David's  was  mafter 
of  the  works  at  building  King's  College. 
Hearne's  £lmh«  p.  353.  Alcock,  biihop 
Ely,  was  comptroller  of  the  royal  boildingt 


tinder  Henry  the  feventh.  Parker  Hifl. 
Cambr.  p.  1 19,  He,  like  Wykcham,  was 
a  great  builder,  but  not  therefore  an  archi- 
ttct.  Richard  Williams,  dean  of  Litchfield, 
and  chaplain  to  Henry  the  eighth,  bore  the 
fame  office.  MSS.  Wood,  Litchfield.  D.  7. 
Aihmol.  Nichoios  Townley  clerk,  waa 
mailer  of  the  works  at  Cardinal  College. 
MS.  Twyne>  9.  f  351.  See  alfo  Wal- 
pole,  i.  Anecd.  Paint,  p.  40. 
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in  numerous  fermons  and  treatifes,  not  only  the  fcandalous 
enormities  of  the  whole  body  of  monks,  but  even  the  ufur- 
pations  of  the  pontifical  power  itfelf,  with  other  ecclefiaftical 
corruptions.  Having  expofed  thefe  palpable  abufes  with  a  juft 
abhorrence,  he  ventured  ftill  farther,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
and  refute  with  great  learning  and  penetration  the  abfurd 
doflrines  which  prevailed  in  the  religious  fyftem  of  his  age  : 
he  not  only  exhorted  the  laity  to  ftudy  the  fcriptures,  but 
tranflated  the  bible  into  Englifh  for  general  ufe  and  popular 
infpedlion.    Whatever  were  his  motives,  it  is  certain  that 
thefe  efforts  enlarged  the  notions  of  mankind,  and  fowed 
thofe  feeds  of  a  revolution  in  religion,  which  were  quickened 
at  length  and  brought  to  maturity  by  a  favourable  coinci* 
dence  of   circumflances,    in  an  age  when   the  encreafing 
growth  of  literature  and  curiofity  naturally  led  the  way  to 
innovation  and  improvement.     But  a  vifible  diminution  of 
the  authority  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  in  England  at  leaft,  had 
been  long  growing  from  other  caufes.    The  difgufl  which 
the  laity  had  contracted  from  the  numerous  and  arbitrary  en- 
croachments both  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  of  their  own 
clergy,  had  greatly  weaned  the  kingdom  from  fuperilition  5 
and  confpicuous  fymptoms  had  appeared,  on  various  occa« 
fions,  of  a  general  dcfire  to  fhake  off  the  intolerable  bondage 
of  papal  oppreffion. 


SECT. 
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LONG  LAND'S  peculiarity  of  i^W  and  vcrfificatioir, 
feems  to  have  had  many  cotemporary  imitators.  One 
of  thefe  is  a  namelefs*  author  on  the  fafhionable  hiftory  of 
Alexander  the  Great:  and  his  poem  on  this  fubje6t  is  in-^ 
f«rted  at  the  end  of  the  beautiful  Bodleian  copy  of  the 
French  Roman  D^ALEXANDinE,  before  mentioned,  with  this 
reference  *.  "  Here  fayleth  a  proffeffe  of  this  romaunce  of 
Alixaunder  the  whiche  proITefit  that  fayleth  ye  fchuUe 
fynde  at  the  ende  of  thys  boke  ywrete  in  Engeliche  rymc.** 
It  is  imperfe£b,  and  begins  and  proceeds  thus  ^. 


c< 


<c 


How  Alexander  party d  ibennys  \ 

When  this  weith  at  his  wil  wedinge 
Hadde,  fful  rathe  rommede  he  rydinge 
Thedince  fo  ondrace  with  his  oft 
Alixandre'wendeth  there  wilde  contrc 


*  See  above,  p.  240.  It  is  in  a  diflerent 
hand  yet  with  Saxon  characters.  See  ad 
calc.  cod.  f.  209.  It  has  miniatures  in  wa- 
ter colours. 

^  There  b  a  poem  in  the  Aflimolean  mu^ 
feom,  complete  in  die  former  part,  which 
I  believe  is  the  fame.  MSS.  A(hm.  44.  It 
has  twenty-feven  paffas,  and  begins  thus : 

Whener  folk  faftid  and  fed,  fayne  wofaie 

thei  her 
Some  farand  thing,  &c. 

*  At  the  end  are  theie  mbrics,  with  void 
Ipaces,  intended  to  be  filled. 

^*  How  Alexandre  remewid  to  a  flood  that 
**  is  called  Phifbn." 


**  How  king  Dnidimns  fente  lettres  to  king 

"  Alexandre." 
^*  How  Duidimus  enditid  to  Alexaondre 

"  of  here  levyng." 
"  How  he  fpareth  not  Alexandre  to  telte 

**  hvm  of  hvs  governance." 
<'  How  ne  telleth  Alexandre  of  his  maii- 

"  metric." 
**  How  Alexandre  fente  aunfwere  to  Dui* 

"dimus  by  lettres." 
^*  How  Duidimus  feadyd  an  anfwere  to 

•♦  Alexandre  by  lettre." 
^  How  Alexandre  iente  Duidimus  another 

"  lettre." 
"  How  Alexandre  pight  a  pelyr  of  marbyl 

**  then" 

Was 
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Was  wift  and  wonderful!  peple 

That  weren  proved  ful  proude,  and  prys  of  hevi  heldc 

Of  bodi  went  thei  thare  withoute  any  wede 

And  had  grave  on  the  ground  many  grete  cavys 

There  here  wonnynge  was  wynturus  and  fomerus 

No  fyte  nor  no  fur  ftede  fothli  thei  ne  hadde 

But  holus  hotwe  in  the  grounde  to  hide  hem  Lnne 

Now  is  that  name  to  mene  the  nakid  wife 

Wan  the  kiddefte  of  the  cavus  that  was  kinge  holde 

Hurde  tyditige  telle  and  loknynge  wi0:e 

That  Alixaundre  with  his  oft  at  lede  thklince 

To  beholden  of  bom  hure  heizeft  prynce 

Than  waies  of  worfhipe  wittie  and  quainte  ^ 

With  his  lettres  he  let  to  the  lud  fende 

Thanne  fouthte  thei  fone  the  forefaide  prynce 

And  to  the  fcbamlefe  fcbalk  fchewen  hur  lettres 

Than  rathe  let  the  ....  reden  the  fonde 

That  newe  tythinge  is  tolde  in  this  wife 

The  gentil  *  Geneofophiftians  that  gode  were  of  witte 

To  the  empcrour  Alixandre  here  aunfweris  wreten 

This  is  worfchip  of  word  worthi  to  have 

And  in  conquerer  kid  in  contres  manie 

Us  is  fertefyed  feg  aa  we  foth  heren 

That  thou  haft  ment  with  the  man  among  us  ferre 

But  yf  thou  kyng  to  us  come  with  caere  to  figtc 

Of  us  gctift  thou  no  good  gome  v/e  the  wame 

For  what  richelTe  ...  us  might  you  us  bi  reve 

Whan  no  wordliche  wele  is  with  us  founde 

We  ben  fengle  of  us  filfe  and  femen  ful  bare 

Nouht  welde  we  nowe  but  naked  we  wcndc 

And  that  wc  happili  her  haven  of  kynde ,  ^ 

May  no  man  but  god  make  us  fine 

Thei  thou  fonde  with  thi  folke  to  fighte  us  alle 

We  fchulle  us  kepe  on  caugt  our  cavns  withinne 

Nevere  werred  we  with  wigth  upon  erthe 

c  Gyamorophifts.  For 
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For  we  ben  hid  in  oure  holis  or  we  harme  laache  hadde 

Thus  faide  fothli  the  loude  that  thi  fente 

And  al  Co  cof  as  the  king  kende  the  iawe 

New  lettres  he  let  the  .  .  .  .  bi  take 

And  with  his  fawes  of  foth  he  hem  alle 

That  he  wolde  faire  with  his  folke  in  a  faire  wife 

To  bi  holden  here  home  and  non  harme  wurke 

So  heth  the  king  with  hem  fente  and  fithen  with  his  peple 

,  .  .  .  .  cofli  til  hem  to  kenne  of  hure  fare 

But  whan  thai  fieu  the  fcg  with  fo  manye  ryde 

Thei  war  a  grifon  of  his  grym  and  wende  gref  tholie 

Ffaft  heiede  thei  to  holis  and  hidden  there 

And  in  the  cavus  hem  kept  from  the  king  fteme,  &c. 

Another  piece,  written  in  Longland's  manner,  is  entitled. 
The  Warres  >of  the  Jewes*  This  was  a  favourite  fubjeft, 
as  I  have  before  obferved,  drawn  from  the  Latin  hiftorical 
romance,  which  pafies  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus  de 
ExciDio  Hierusalem. 

In  Tyberyus  tyme  the  trewe  emperour 
Syr  Sefar  hym  fulf  fayfed  in  Rome 
Whylc  Pylot  was  provoft  under  that  prynce  ryche 
And  fewen  juftice  alfo  in  Judeus  londis 
Herodes  under  his  empire  as  heritage  wolde 
King  of  Galile  was  ycallid  whan  that  Crift  deyad 
They  Sefar  fakles  wer  that  oft  fyn  hatide 
Throw  Pilet  pyned  he  was  and  put  on  the  rode 
A  pyler  pygt  was  don  upon  the  playne  erthe 
His  body  bouden  therto  beten  with  fcourgis 
Whippes  of  quyrbole  by  went  his  white  fides 
Til  he  al  oh  rede  blode  ran  as  rayn  on  the  ftrete 
Such  ftockyd  hym  an  a  ftole  with  ftyf  menes  hondis 
Blyndfelled  hym  as  a  be  and  bofFctis  hym  ragte 
Zif  you  be  a  prophete  of  pris  prophecie  they  iayde 

Which 
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Which  man  her  aboutc  boiled  the  lafte 
A  thrange  thorn  crown  was  thrafte  on  his  hed 
.  .  .  caften  hym  with  a  cry  and  on  a  cros  flowen 
Ffor  al  the  harme  that  he  had  hafted  he  nogt    . 
On  hym  the  vyleny  to  venge  that  hys  venys  broften 
Bot  ay  taried  on  the  tyme  gif  they  tone  wolde 
Gaf  he  fpace  that  him  fpilede  they  he  fpeede  lyte 
Yf  iaynt  was  as  yfynde  and  no  fewer  *,  &c. 

Notwithftanding  what  has  been  fuppofcd  above,  it,  is  not 
quite  certain,  that  Longland  was  the  firft  who  led  the  way 
in  this  Angular  fpecies  of  verfification.  His  Vision  was 
written  on  a  popular  fubjefl:^  and  is  the  only  poem,  compofed 
in  this  capricious  fort  of  metre,  which  has  been  printed. 
It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  thefe  circumftances  contributed  to 
give  him  the  merit  of  an  inventor  on  this  occaiion. 

The  ingenious  doftor  Percy  has  exhibited  fpecimens  of 
two  or  three  other  poems  belonging  to  this  clafs  *.  One  of 
thefe  is  entitled.  Death  and  Life  :  it  confifts  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  lines,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  or 
Fifti.    It  begins  thus :  . 

Chrift  chriften  king  that  on  the  crofs  tholed, 
Hadde  paines  and  paflyons  to  defend  our  foules ; 
Give  us  grace  on  the  ground  the  greatlye  to  ferve 
For  that  royall  red  blood  that  rann  from  thy  fide. 

The  fubjedl  of  this  piece  is  a  Vision,  containing  a  conteft 
for  fuperiority  between  Our  lad^  Dame  Life,  and  the  ugly  fiend 


^  Laud.  .  .  22.  MSB.  Bibl.  Bodl.  PA 
calc.  ^*  Hie  tradatur  bellum  Jadaicum 
**•  apud  Jerofalem.''  f.  .19.  b.  It  is  alfo  in 
Brit.  Maf.  Cott.  MSS.  Calig.  A.  i.  foL 
109. — 1 73.  Gyraldus  Cambreniis  fays, 
chat  the  Welfli  and  Englifh  ufe  alliteration, 
**  in  omni  fermone  exqniiitio."  Defcript. 
Cambr.  cap.  xi.  p.  880.  O'Flaherty  aifo 
iky%  of  the  Iriih^  '*  hion  parvx  eft  apud 


*'  nos  in  oratione  elegantias  fchema,  quod 
*^  Paromaron,  i.  e.  AjfimiU^  dicitur:  ^QO- 
*'  dea  multas  didtiones,  ab  eadem  litera 
*"  incipieates,  ex  ordine  collocantnr." 
Ogyg.  part.  liL  30.  p«  242.  See  alio  Dr. 
Percy's  judicious  Eday  on  the  Metre  or 

JPJ.E.RGB  PjLOWMAN's  ViSIONS. 

«  Effay  on  the  Metr,  of  P.  P.  Vif.  p.  8. 
fcq. 

Dame 
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Damt  Death  :  who  with  their  ftv«ral  attributes  and  eonco- 
mitants  are  perfonified  in  a  beautiful  vein  of  aliegorical 
painting.    Dame  Life  is  thus  forcibly  defcribed. 

Shee  was  brighter  of  her  blec  than  was  the  bright  fonn : 

tter  rud  redder  than  the  rofe  that  on  the  rife  hangcth  : 

Meekely  fmifing  with  her  mouth,  and  merry  in  her  looUes  j 

Ever  laughing  for  love,  as  fliee  like  would : 

And  as  fbe  came  by  the  bankes  the  boughd?  ecIJie  one 

They  lowted  to  that  ladye  and  layd-  forth  their  branches  % 

Bloffomes  and  burgens  breathed  full  fweete. 

Flowers^  flourifhed  in  the  frith  where  fhe  forth  ftepped, 

And  the  graffe  that  wjs  gray  gtened  belive. 

The  figure  of  Death  follows,  which  is  equally  bold  and 
expreffive.  Another  piece  of  this  kind,  alfo  quoted  by  doc- 
tor Percy,  is  entitled,  Chevei^ejie  Assigne,  or  De  Cigne, 
that  is,  the  Knight  of  the  Swan.  This  is  a  romance  which  is 
extant  in  a  profe  tranflation  from  the  French,  among  Mn 
Garrick*s  noble  coUedlion  of  old  plays  ^  We  muft  not  for- 
get, that  among  the  royal  mahufcripts  in  the  Britifti  Mu- 
feum,  there  is  a  French  metrical  romance  on  this  fubje6l, 
entitled,  L*Ystoire  du  chevalier  au  Signe '.  Our  Eng- 
lifh  poem  begins  thus  * ': 

All-weldynge  god,  whence  it  is  his  wylle, 

Wele  he  wereth  his  werke  with  his  owene  honde, 

For  ofte  harmes  were  hente'that  help  wene  mygte 

•    •  •     y     , 

'  K.  vol.  10.  *<  Imprinted  iit  London  l)y  t  15  £.  vi.  9.  fbl.   And  in  the  Royal 

^*  me  Wylliam  Copl?ind.*'    There  is  an  library  at  Paris,  MS.  7192.  "  Le  Roman 

edition  oq  parchment  hy  W.  de  Worde,  **  du  Chevalier  an  Cigne  en  Ters.'^  Montf, 

15 12;  ^*Newlf  tranihtted  out  of  Frenihe  Cat.  MSS.  ii.  p.  799. 

"  into  Englyflie  at  thinftieaciop  of  the  ^  Se4»  M9S.  Cetl.  CALro.  A«  i,  f.  109% 

^  piqcffannt  prynce  torde  Edward  duke  of  ^25. 
*'  Bnckynghsimc.'*     Ifcre    I    imdcrftand' 
Prench  profc. 

Vol.  I.  S  f  Nere 
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Ncrc  the  hygnes  of  hem  that  lengeth  in  hevene 
For  this,  &c. 


This  alliterative  meafure,  unaccompanied  with  rhyme,  and 
including  many  peculiar  Saxon  idioms  appropriated  to  poetry, 
remained  in  ufe  fo  low  as  the  fixteenth  century.  In  do6lor 
Percy's  Antient  Ballads^  there  is  one  of  this  clafs  called  The 
Scottish  Feilde,  containing  a  very  circumftantial  narrative 
of  the  battle  of  Flodden  fought  in  the  year  15 13. 

In  fome  of  the  earlieft  of  our  fpecimens  of  old  Englifh 
poetry  *,  we  have  long  ago  feen  that  alliteration  was  efteemed 
a  fafhionable  and  favourite  ornament  of  verfe.  For  the  fake 
of  throwing  the  fubjeft  into  one  view,  and  further  illuftrat- 
ing  what  has  been  here  faid  concerning  it,  I  chufe  to  cite  in 
this  place  a  very  antient  hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  never 
printed,  where  this  afFe£tation  profeffedly  predominates ''. 

I. 

Hail  beo  yow '  Marie,  moodur  and  may, 

Mylde,  and  meke,  and  merciable ; 

Heyl  foUiche  fruit  of  fothfaft  fay, 

Agayn  vche  ftryf  ftudefaft  and  ftable ! 

Heil  fothfaft  foul  in  vche  a  fay, 

Undur  the  fon  is  non  fo  able. 

Heil  logge  that  vr  lord  in  lay. 

The  formaft  that  never  was  founden  in  fable, 

Heil  trewe,  trouthfuU,  and  cretable, 

Heil  cheef  i  chofen  of  chaftite, 

Heil  homely,  hende,  and  amyable 

T'o  preyefor  us  to  tin /one  fo /re  !     Ave. 

*  Sec  Scft.  i.  Cripcef  xnilbe  mober  pynte  Marie 

^  Among  the  Cotton  manufcripts  there  Minef  huef  leonie,  mi  leoue  lef  bu 
is  SI  Norman  Saxon  alliterative  hynm  to  the 

Virgin  Mary.  Ner.  A.  xiv.  f.  240.  cod.  '  See  ibme  pageant-jpoetry,  full  of  alii* 

mem  bran.  8vo.  "  On  30b  oreifun  to  ure  teration,  written   in  the  teiga  of  Henry 

"  lefdi."  That  is,  A  good  frajtr  u  our  the  feventh,  Leland.  Coll.  iii*  App.  180. 

kuh.  edit.  1770. 

n.  Heil 
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II. 

Heil  ftern,  that  never  ftintcth  liht  5 

Hcil  bufh,  brennyng  that  never  was  brent  -, 

Heil  rihtful  rulere  of  everi  riht, 

Schadewe  to  fchilde  that  fcholde  be  fchent. 

Heil,  blefled  be  yowe  blofme  briht. 

To  trouthe  and  truft  was  thine  entent  5 

Heil  mayden  and  modur,  moft  of  miht. 

Of  all  mifcheves  and  amendement ;  , 

Heil  fpice  fprong  that  never  was  Ipent, 

Heil  trone  of  the  trinitie  1 

Heil  foiene  "  that  god  us  fone  to  icnt 

Towe  preye  for  us  tki fine  fre  !    Ave. 

III. 

Heyl  hertely  in  holincfle. 

Heyl  hope  of  help  to  heighe  and  lowe^ 

Heyl  ftrength  and  ftel  of  ftabylneffe, 

Heyl  windowe  of  hevene  wo  we, 

Heyl  refon  of  rihtwyfneflc, 

To  vche  a  caityf  comfort  to  knowe, 

Heyl  innocent  of  angernefle, 

Vr  takel>  vr  tol,  that  we  on  trowe, 

Heyl  frend  to  all  that  beoth  fortth  flowe 

Heyl  liht  of  love,  and  of  bewte, 

Heyl  brihter  then  the  blod  on  fhowe. 

Tow  preyefor  us  tbijbnefofre  !    Ave* 

IV. 

Heyl  mayden,  heyl  modwr,  heyl  martir  trowe, 
Heyl  kyndly  i  knowe  confeflTour, 
Heyl  evenere  of  old  lawe  and  newe, 
Heyl  buildor  bold  of  criftes  hour, 

■»  F.  Seyen.    Scjon. 

S  f  2  Heyl 


■    • 
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Heyl,  rofe  higcft  of  hyde  and  hewc. 

Of  all  ffruytes  fcireft  fflour, 

Heyl  Uurtell  truftieft  and  tf ew€» 

Of  all  trouthe  thou  art  trefour, 

Heyl  puyred  princeiSb  of  paramour^ 

Heyl  blofme  of  brere  brihteft  of  ble^ ' 

Heyl  owner  of  corthiy  honour» 

Tbwe  freyejbr  m  tUJmefifre  I    Avb>  &c. 

Heyl  hende,  iieyl  holy  emperefle, 

Htfyle  queene  coiteois,  comely,  and  kynde, 

Heyl  diftruyere  of  everi  ftriffe, 

Heyl  mender  of  everi  nionnes  mynde, 

Heil  bodi  that  we  ouht  to  bleffc. 

So  feythful  frend  may  never  mon  fynde, 

Heil  levere  and  lorvere  of  largencflb 

Swete  and  fweteft  that  never  may  fwynde, 

Heil  botenere  of  everic  bodi  blynde^ 

Heil  borgun  brihtes  of  ^  *bonnte, 

Heyl  trewore  then  the  -wodc  byndc, 

Tm)  preyefcr  us  thifonejbfrt  f    Ave. 


Heyl  modur,  heyl  mayden^  heyl  heveiie  quene^ 

Heyl  gatus  of  paradys, 

Heyl  fterre  of  the  fe  that  ever  is  fene, 

Heyl  riche,  royall,  and  ryhtwys^ 

Heyl  burde  i  bleffed  mote  yowe  bene, 

Heyl  perle  of  al  percy  the  pris, 

Heyl  fchadewe  in  vche  a  fchour  fchene, 

Heyl  fairer  thac  that  flour  de  lys, 

Heyl 
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I 

Heyl  cher  chofen  that  never  nas  chis 

Heyl  chef  chamber  of  charite 

Heyl  in  wo  that  ever  was  wis 

Towe^eye  for  us  tbi  fine  Jo  fret  Ave,  &c.  6cc  •. 

Thefe  rude  ftanzas  remind  us  of  the  Greek  hymns  afcribed 
to  Orpheus,  which  entirely  confift  of  a  dufter  of  the  appel- 
lations appropriated  to  each  divinity. 


7 


*  MS.  V«nion»/<  im>    la  diis  numfoipt  tie  fevetil other j^eoet  of  thu  fort. 
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SECT.        XL 


ALTHOUGH  this  work  is  profelTedly  confined  to 
England,  yet  I  cannot  pafs  over  two  Scotch  poets  of 
this  period,  who  have  adorned  the  Englifh  language  by  a 
ftrain  of  vcrfification,  expreffion,  and  poetical  imagery,  far 
fuperior  to  their  age  j  and  who  confequently  deferve  to  be 
mentioned  in  a  general  review  of  the  progrefs  of  our  national 
poetry.  They  have  written  two  heroic  poems.  One  of 
them  is  John  Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford  ;  and  Rymer  has  printed  an  inflrument 
for  his  fafe  pafiage  into  England,  in  order  to  profecute  his 
fludies  in  that  univerfity,  in  the  years  1357  and  1365  *.  Da- 
vid Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  gave  him  a  penfion  for  life,  as  a 
reward  for  his  poem  called  the  History  of  Robert  Bruce, 
KING  OF  THE  ScoTS  **•  It  was  printed  at  Glafgow  in  the 
year  1 67 1  \  A  battle  fought  by  lord  Douglas  is  thus  defcribed. 

When  that  thus  thir  two  battles  were 
Affembled,  as  I  faid  you  air. 
The  Stewart  Walter  that  then  was, 
j(\.nd  the  good  lord  als  of  Dowglas, 
In  a  battle  when  that  they  faw 
The  earl,  foroutten  dread  or  aw, 
AlTemble  with  his  company 
On  all  that  folk  fo  fturdily, 
For  to  help  him  they  held  their  way, 
And  their  battle  with  good  array, 

•  Feed.  vi.  31. 478.  *  Tanneri  Bibl.  p.  73.  •  ia"«. 

Befide 
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Befide  the  earl  a  little  by  . 

They  fembled  all  fo  hardily. 

That  their  foe^  felt  ther  coming  well  j 

For  with  weapons  ftallwort  of  fteel, 

They  dang  on  them  with  all  their  might. 

Their  foes  received  well,  I  heght, 

With  fwords  and  fpears,  and  als  with  mafs. 

The  battle  there  fo  fellon  was. 

And  fo  rijght  great  fpilling  of  blood. 

That  on  the  erd  the  flouces  flood. 

The  Scottifh  men  fo  well  them  bare. 

And  fo  great  flaughter  made  they  there, 

And  fra  fo  feil  the  lives  they  reav'd. 

That  all  the  field  was  bloody  leaved. 

That  time  that  thir  three  battles  were 

All  fide  by  fide  fighting  well  near. 

There  might  men  hear  many  a  dint. 

And  weapons  upon  arms  flint. 

And  might  fee  tumble  knights  and  fleeds. 

And  many  rich  and  royal  weeds 

Foully  defiled  under  feet. 

Some  held  on  loft,  fome  tint  the  fuet. 

A  long  while  fighting  thus  they  were. 

That  men  in  no  wife  might  hear  there. 

Men  might  hear  nought  but  groans  and  dints 

That  flew,  as  men  flrike  fire  on  flints. 

They  fought  ilk  ane  fo  eagerly, 

That  they  made  neither  noife  nor  cry. 

But  dang  on  other  at  their  might. 

With  weapons  that  were  burnifht  bright. 

The  arrows  alfo  thick  there  flaw, 

(That  they  well  might  fay,  that  them  faw) 

That  they  a  hideous  fhower  can  ma ; 

For  where  they  fell,  I  underta, 

They 
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They  left  after  them  tokening, 
That  ftiall  need,  as  I  trow,  leeching. 
The  Englifli  archers  fliot  fo  faft, 
That  might  their  (hot  have  any  laft, 
It  had  been  hard  to  Scottifhmen. 
But  king  Robert,  that  wel  can  ken. 
That  their  archers  were  perillous. 
And  their  (hot  right  hard  and  grievous, 
Ordain'd  fwouth  the  aflembly. 
His  marfhal,  \vith  a  great  menrie. 
Five  hundred  armed  into  fteel. 
That  on  light  borfe  were  horfed  wd!. 
For  to  prkk  amongft  the  archers, 
And  to  afTail  them  with  their  fpears, 
That  they  no  leifurc  have  to  (hoot. 
This  marfhal  that  I  hereof  mute. 
Sir  Robert  of  K^th  he  was  calFd, 
And  I  before  here  have  you  tould. 
When  that  he  faw  the  battles  fo 
Affemble,  and  together  go. 
And  faw  the  archers  fhoot  ftoutly. 
With  all  them  of  his  company, 
In  hy  upon  them  can  he  ride. 
And  overtake  them  at  a  (ide, 
And  rulh*d  among  them  fo  rudely. 
Sticking  them  fo  defpitcoufly. 
And  in  lik  fulion  bearmg  down. 
And  flaying  them  forout  ranfoun. 
That  they  them  Ikailed  e'eritkane  ^ 
And,  fra  that  time  forth,  there  was  lumie 
That  affembled,  (hot  for  to  ma/ 
When  Scots  archers  faw  that  they  fa 
Reboted  were,  they  wax'd  hardy. 
And  with  their  might  fhot  eagerly 

Among 
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Among  the  horfemen  that  there  rade> 
And  wounds  wide  to  them  they  made. 
And  flew  of  them  a  full  great  deal. 
They  bore  them  hardily  and  well ; 
For  fra  that  their  foes  archers  were 
Skailedy  as  I  faid  to  you  air. 
They  more  than  they  were  by  great  thing, 
So  that  they  dread  not  their  ihooting. 
They  wax*d  fo  hardy,  that  them  thought, 
They  ihould  fet  all  their  foes  at  nought  ^ 

The  following  is  a  fpecimen  of  our  author's  talent  at 
rural  defcription^    The  verfes  are  extremely  foft. 

This  was  in  midft  of  month  of  May, 
When  birds  fing  in  ilka  fpray, 
Melland  their  notes  with  feemly  foun, 
For  foftnefs  of  the  fweet  feafoun, 
And  leaves  of  the  branches  fpreeds. 
And  blooms  bright  befide  them  breeds. 
And  fields  ftrawed  are  with  flowers 
Well  favouring  of  feir  colours. 
And  all  thing  worthis,  blyth  and  gay  % 

The  other  wrote  a  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Sir  William 
Wallace.  It  was  firft  printed  in  1601.  And  very  lately 
reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in  quarto,  with  the  following  title. 
'^  The  a£l$  and  deeds  of  the  pioit  famous  and  valiant 
**  champion  Sir  William  Wallace,  knight,  of  EUerflle. 
"Written  by  Blind  Harry,  in  the  year  1361.  Together 
"  with  Arnaidi  Blair  Relationes.  Edinburgh,  1758.'* 
No  circumftances  of  the  life  of  our  blind  bard  appear  in 
Dempfter  \  Tbi^  poem,  which  confifts  of  twelve  books,  is 
tranflated  from  the  Latin  of  Robert  Blare,  or  Blair,  chaplain 

'  p.  262.  *  p.  326.  'See  t)empft.  viii.  349.  662. 

Vol.  I.  T  t  to 
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to  Sir  William  Wallace '.. ,  The  following  is  a  defcription  of 
the  morning,  and  of  Wallace  arming  himfclf  in  his  teht  *. 

Into  a  vale  by  a  fmall  river  fair, 
,       On  either  fide  where  wild  deer  made  repair. 
Set  watches  out  that  Wifely  eould  them  keep. 
To  fupper  went,  and  timeoufly  they  fleep, 
Of  meat  and  fleep  they  ceafe  With  fufiifaunce. 
The  night  was  mirk,  overdrave  the  darkfom  chance. 
The  merry  day  fprang  from  the  orient. 
With  beams  bright  illuminate  Occident, 
After  Titan  Phebus  uprifeth  fair. 
High  in  the  fphere,  the  figns  he  made  declare. 
Zephyrus  then  began  his  morning  courfe. 
The  fweet  vapour  tlius  from  the  ground  refourfei 
The  humble  Hregth  down  from  the  heaven  avail 
In  every  mead,  both  frith,  fo'reft  and  dale. 
The  clear  rede  among  the  rockis  rang 
Through  grene  tranches  where  the  byrds  blythly  fang. 
With  joyous  Voice  in  heavenly  harmony, 
When  Wallace  thought  it  was  no  time  to  ly : 
He  croffyd  hira,  fyn  fuddenly  arofe,       . 
To  take  the  air  out  of  his  pallion  goes 
Maifter  John  Blair  was  ready  to  jffevcfo, 
In  goode  intent  iyne  bouried  to  the  mafs. 


'  Tit.    GeSTA    iViLLELMi    WaLLAS* 

"See  Dempft.  ii.   148.    He  Bouriihed  in 
1300.     He  has  left  another  Latin  poem, 

J>B     LIBERATA      TYRANNIDE     SCOTIA. 

Amald  Blair,  mentioned  in  the  title  page 
in  the  text,  probably  Robert's  brother,  if 
not  the  fame,  wa;s  alu>  chaplain  to  Wallaoe» 
and.  monk  of  Dttmferling,  about  the  ye^ 
^1327.  |(clat.  «t  Apr.  p.  1.  But  fee  p. 
9.  ib.^  In  the  fifth  book  of  the  Scotch 
poem  we  have    this  paflage,  p.   94.   v. 

533- 


Maifter  Jouu  ivKix    was   oft  in   ttet 

mgffage, 
A  worthy  clerk,  bdth  'wife  and  als  rig^t 

fagCf 
Levyt  he  was  before  in  Parys  town,  &c. 

He  was  the  man  diat  prindpell  undertook. 

That  firft  compild  in  dyte  the  Latin  book. 

Of  W A  L  L  A  c  E  life  right  famous  in  renibwii. 

And  Thomas  Gray  paffoua  of  Lxber« 

TOVN, 

With  him  they  were  and  put  in  fiory  all 
Oft  one  or  both  mickle  of  his  traveU,  &c. 
«  P.  229.  P.  viii.  V.  '65.    The  editor 
fetms  to  have  modemifed  the  ipelling. 

When 
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When  it  iva3  done,  Wallace  can  him  array, 
In  his  armore,  which  goodly  was  and  gay; 
His  ihining  ihoes  that  birniiht  was  ful  been, 
His  leg-harnefs  he  clapped  on  fo  clean, 
PuUane  grees  he  braced  on  full  faft, 
A  clofe  bimie  with  many  fiker  clafp, 
Breaft^plate,  brafars,  that  worthy  were  in  wear : 
Beiide  him  forth  Jop  could  his  bafhet  bear ; 
His  glittering  gloves  that  graven  on  either  fide,  • 
He  feemed  well  in  battell  to  abide. 
His  good  girdle,  aiid  fyne  his  buirly  brand, 
A  ftaffe  of  fteel  he  gripped  m  his  hand. 
The  hoft  him  bleft,  &c. 
Adam  Wallaice  and  Boyd  forth  with  him  yeed 
By  a  river,  throughout  a  floriiht  mead. 
And  as  they  walk  attour  the  fields  fo  green, 
Out  of  the  fouth  they  faw  when  that  the  queen 
Toward  the  hoft  came  riding  foberly, 
And  fifty  ladies  in  her  company,  &c. 

The  four  following  lines  on  thp  fpring  ar^  unc<>mmonly 
terfe  and  elegant. 

•  •  • 

Gentle  Jupiter,  with  his  inild  ordiiumcej 
Both  herb  and  tree  reverts  into  pleafance } 
And  frefh  Flora  her  flowery  mantle  fpread. 
In  every  dale  bpth  hop,  hight,  hill,  and  mead  *. 

A  different  feafon  of  the  year  is  here  ftrongly  painted. 

The  dark  region  appearing  wonder  faft. 

In  November  when  Oftober  was  paft. 

The  day  failed  through  right  courfe  worthit  fhort. 

To  banifht  man  that  is  no  great  comfort : 

^  Lib.  ix.  V.  2S.  ch.  i.  p.  250. 

T  t  2  With 
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With  their  power  in  paths  worthis  gang. 
Heavy  they  think  when  that  the  night  is  lang^ 
Thus  good  Wallace  faw  the  night's  meflenger ; 
Phebus  had  loft  his  fiery  beams  fo  clear : 
Out  of  the  wood  thei  durft  not  turn  that  fide 
For  adverfours  that  in  their  way  would  hide  *. 

Th6  battle  of  Black-Ernfide,  Ikews  our  autJho]:  a  mafter 
another  ftyle  of  painting. 

Kerlie  beheld  unto  the  bold  heroun. 
Upon  Fawdoun  as  he  was  looking  down, 
A  fubtil  ftroke  upward  him  took  that  tide 
Under  the  cheeks  the  grounden  fword  gart  glide,. 
By  the  mail  good,  both  halfe  and  his  craig-bana 
In  funder  ftrake ;  thus  ended  that  chiftain. 
To  ground  he  feil,  fell  folk  about  him  throng, 
Treafbn,  they  cry'd,  traitors  are  us  among. 
Kerlie,  with  that,  fled  out  foon  at  a  fide. 
His  fellow  Steven  then  thought  no  time  to  bide. 
The  fray  was  great,  and  faft  away  they  yeed. 
Both  toward  Era ;  thus  fcaped  they  that  dread. 
Butler  for  wo  of  weeping  might  riot  ftint. 
Thus  raklefly  this  good  knight  have  they  tint. 
They  deemed  all  that  it  was  Wallace  men. 
Or  elfe  himfelf,  though  they  could  not  him  ken  t 
He  is  right  near,  we  (hall  him  have  but  fail-. 
This  feeble  wood  may  little  him  avail. 
Forty  there  paft  again  to  Saint  Johnftoun, 
With  this  dead  corps,  to  burying  made  it  bown. 
Parted  their  men,,  lyne  divers  ways  they  rode, 
A  great  power  at  Doplin  ftill  there  bode. 
To  Dalwryeth  the  Butler  paft  but  let, 
^t  fundry  fords  the  gate  they  unbefet^ 

^  L.  V.  ch.  I.  p.  7t.  T.  I. 


To 
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To  keep  the-  wood  while  it  wa,  day  they  thought.  - 

As  Wallace  thus  in  the  thick  foreft  fought^ 

For  his  two  men  ia  mind,  he  had  great  pain» 

He  wift  not  well,  if  they  were  tane  or  flain. 

Or  fcaped  haill  by  any  jeopardy^ 

Thirteen  were  left  with  him,  no  more  had  hc^^ 

In  the  Gafk-hall  their  lodging  have  they  tane. 

Fire  got  they  foon,  but  meat  then  had  they  nane ; 

Two  ftieep  they  took  beiide  them. of  a  fold, 

Ordain'd  to  fup  into  that  feemly  hold ; 

Graithed  in  hafte  fome  food  for  them,  to  dight : 

So  heard  they  blow  rude  horns  upon  bights 

Two  fent  he  forth  to  look  what  it  might  be ; 

They  bode  right  loi^,  and  no  tidings  heard  he». 

But  boufteous  noife  fa  bryviely  blowing  fad:  i 

So  other  two  into  the  wood  forth  paft. 

None  came  again,  but  boufteoufly  can  blaw> 

Into  great  ire  he  fent  them  forth  on  raw. 

When  that  alone  Wallace  was  leaved  there. 

The  awful  blaft  abounded  meikle  mare ; 

Then  trow*d  he  well  they  had  his  lodging  feen  ^ 

His  fword  he  drew  of  noble  metal  keen, 

Syne  forth  he  went  where  at  he  heard  the  hom.. 

Without  the  door  Fawdoun  was  him  befonn 

As  to  his  fight,  his  own  head  in  his  hand ; 

A  croi^  he  made  when  he  faw  him  fo  ftand. 

At  Wallace  in  the  head  he  fwakked  there. 

And  be  in  hafte  foon  hint  it  by  the  hair,.. 

Syne  out  again  at  him  he  could  it  caft» 

Into  his  heart  he  greatly  was  agaft. 

Right  well  he  trow'd  that  was  do  fprit  of  man> 

It  was  fome  devil,  that  fie  malice  began. 

He  wift  no  wale  there  longer  for  to  bide.. 

Up  through,  the  hail  thus  wight  Wallace  can.  glide> 

Ta> 
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To  a  clofe  ftair,  the  boards  they  rave  in  twin. 

Fifteen  foot  large  he  lap  out  of  that  inn. 

Up  the  water  he  fuddenly  could  fare. 

Again  he  blink'd  what  pearance  he  faw  there. 

He  thought  he  Jaw  Fawdoun,  that  ugly  fire, 

That  haiil  hall  he  had  fet  into  a  fire ; 

A  great  rafter  he  had  into  his  hand. 

Wallace  as  then  no  longer  would  he  (land. 

Of  his  good  men  full  great  marvel  had  he. 

How  they  were  tint  through  his  feil  fantafie. 

Truft  right  well  that  all  this  was  footh  indeed, 

Suppofe  that  it  no  point  be  of  the  creed. 

Power  they,  had  with  Lucifer  that  fell. 

The  time  when  he  parted  from  heaven  to  hell. 

By  fik  mifchief  if  his  men  might  be  loft. 

Drowned  or  (lain  among  the  Englifh  hoft ; 

Or  what  it  was  in  likeness  of  Fawdoun. 

Which  brought  his  men  to  fudden  confufion ; 

Or  if  the  man  ended  in  ill  intent. 

Some  wicked  fprit  again  for  him  prefent. 

I  cannot  fpeak  of  fik  divinity. 

To  clerks  I  will  let  all  fie  matters  be : 

But  of  Wallace,  now  forth  I  will  you  tell. 

When  He  was  won  out  of  that  peril  fell, 

Right  glad  was  he  that  he  had  fcaped  fa. 

But  for  his  men  great  mourning  can  he  ma; 

Flait  by  himfelf  to  the  Maker  above 

Why  he  fuffer'd  he  ihould  fik  paining  prove* 

He  wift  not  well  if  that  it  was  God's  will ; 

Right  or  wrong  his  fortune  to  fulfil, 

Had  he  pleas'd  God,  he  trow'd  it  might  not  be 

He  ihould  him  thole  in  fik  peplexitie. 

But  ^gfcat  courage  in  his  mind  ever  drawe. 

Of  Engliihmen  thinking  -amends  to  have. 

As 
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As  he  was  thus  walking  bj  him  alone 

Upon  Ern  fide»  making  a  piteous  moan. 

Sir  John  Butler,  to  watch  the  fords  right, 

Out  from  his  men  of  Wallace  had  a  fight ; 

The  mift  again  to  the  mountains  was  gone, 

To  him  he  rode,  where  that  he  made  his  mone. 

On  loud  he  fpeir'd,  What  art  thou  walks  that  gate  ? 

A  true  man,  Sir,  though  my  voyage  be  late ; 

Brands  I  pafs  from  Down  unto  my  lord. 

Sir  John  Stewart,  the  right  for  to  record. 

In  Down  is  now,  newly  come  from  the  king« 

Then  Butler  faid,  this  is  a  felcouth  thing. 

You  lied  all  out,  you  have  been  with  Wallace, 

I  ftiall  thee  know,  ere  you  come  off  this  place. 

To  him  he  ftart  the  courfer  wonder  wight. 

Drew  out  a  fword,  fo  made  him  for  to  light. 

Above  the  knee  good  Wallace  has  him  tane. 

Through  thigh  and  brawn  in  funder  ftrake  the  bane. 

Derfly  to  dead  the  knight  fell  on  the  land. 

Wallace  the  horfe  foon  feized  in  his  hand. 

An  ackward  ftroke  fyne  took  him  in  that  'ftead, 

His  craig  in  two;  thus  was  the  Butler  dead. 

An  Englifhman  faw  their  chiftain  was  (lain, 

A  fpear  in  reft  he  caft  with  all  his  main. 

On  Wallace  drave,  from  the  horfe  him  to  bear  j 

Warily  he  wrought,  as  worthy  man  in  wear. 

The  fpear  he  wan  withouten  more  abode, 

On  herfe  he  lap,  and  through  a  great  rout  rode ; 

To  Dalwryeth  he  knew  the  ford  full  well : 

Before  him  came  feil  ftuffed  in  fine  fteel. 

He  ftrake  the  firft,  but  bade,  on  the  blafoun, 

While  horfe  and  man  both  fleet  the  water  down. 

Another  foon  down  from  his  horfe  he  bare. 

Stamped  to  ground,  and  drown'd  withouten  mare. 

The 
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•    The  third  he  hit  in  hi^  harnefs  of  fteei. 
Throughout  the  coft,  the  fpear  it  brake  foiric  deaL 
The  great  power  then  after  him  can  ride. 
He  faw  ho  waill  there  longer  for  to  bide. 
His  bumiflit  brand  braithiy  in  hand  he  bare. 
Whom  he  hit  right  they  followed  him  na  mare. 
To  ftufF  the  chafe  feil  freiks  followed  faft. 
But  Wallace  made  the  gayeft  ay  agafl. 
The  muir  he  took,  and  through  their  power  yeed. 
The  horfe  was  good,  but  yet  he  had  great  dread 
For  failing  ere  he  wan  unto  a  ftr ength, 

^    The  chafe  was  great,  fkaird  over  J^readth  and  length, 
Through  ftrong  danger  they  had  him  ay  in  light. 
At  the  Blackford  there  Wallace  down  can  light. 
His  horfe  ituffed,  for  way  was  deep  and  lang, 
A  large  great  mile  wightly  on  foot  could  gang. 
Ere  he  was  hors'd  riders  about  him  caft, 
He  faw  full  well  long  fo  4\e  might  not  lafl. 
Sad  men  indeed  upon  him  can  renew. 
With  returning  that  night  twenty  he  flew. 
The  fierceft  ay  rudely  rebuted  he, 
Keeped  his  horfe,  and  right  wifely  can  flee. 
While  that  he  came  the  mickeft  muir  amang. 
His  horfe  gave  over,  and  would  no  further  gang ". 

I  will  clofe  thefe  fpecimens  with  an  inftance  of  our  au- 
thor's allegorical  invention. 

In  that  flumber  coming  him  thought  he  faw, 

An  aged  man  faft  toward  him  could  draw. 

Soon  by  the  hand  he  hint  him  haflily, 

I  am,  he  faid,  in  voyage  charg'd  with  thee. 

A  fword  him  gave  of  bafely  bumiiht  fteel. 

Good  fon,  he  faid,  this  wand  you  ihall  bruik  well. 

Of 
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Of  topaz  flone  him  thought  the  plummet  was. 
Both  hilt  and  hand  ail  glittering  like  the  glafs. 
Dear  fon,  he  faid,  we  tarry  here  too  long, 
Thou  fhalt  go  fee  where  wrought  is  meikle  wrong  j 
Then  he  him  led  to  a  mountain  on  hight, 
The  world  him  thought  he  might  fee  at  a  fight. 
He  left  him  there,  fyne  foon  from  him  he  went. 
Thereof  Wallace  ftudied  in  his  intent, 
To  fee  him  more  he  had  (till  great  defire, 
Therewith  he  faw  begin  a  fellon  fire,^ 
Which  braithly  burnt  in  breadth  through  all  the  land, 
Scotland  all  over,  from  Rofs  to  Solway-fand. 
Then  foon  to  him  there  defcended  a  queen, 
Illuminate,  light,  (hining  full  bright  and  (heen  ; 
In  her  prefence  appeared  fo  meikle  light, 
That  all  the  fire  flie  put  out  of  his  fight, 
Gave  him  a  wand  of  colour  red  and  greeiif 
With  a  fapphire  faved  his  face  and  eyn, 
Welcome,  ihe  faid,  I  choofe  thee  for  my  love. 
Thou  art  granted  by  the  great  God  above. 
To  help  people  that  fuffer  meikle  wrong, 
With  thee  as  now  I  may  not  tarry  long, 
Thou  flialt  return  to  thy  own  ufe  again, 
Thy  deareft  kin  are  here  in  meikle  pain  % 
This  right  region  you  muft  redeem  it  all, 
Thy  laft  reward  in  earth  ftxall  be  but  fmall  j 
Let  not  therefore,  take  redrefs  of  this  mifs, 
To  thy  reward  thou  (halt  have  lading  blifs. 
Of  her  right  hand  fiie  beraught  him  a  book. 
And  humbly  thus  her  leave  full  foon  (he  took, 
Unto  the  cloud  afcended  off  his  fight. 
Wallace  brake  up  the  book  in  all  his  might. 
Into  three  parts  the  book  well  written  was, 
The  firft  writing  was  grofs  letters  of  brafs, 
Vol.  I.  U  u  The 
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The  (econd  gold^  the  third  was  filver  fheen. 

Wallace  marvell'd  what  this  writing  fliould  mean ;. 

To  read  the  book  he  bufied  him  fo  faft. 

His  fpirit  again  to  waking  mind  is  paft. 

And  up  he  rofe^  fyne  foimdly  iforth  he  went. 

This  clerk  he  found,  and  told  him  his  intent 

Of  his  vifion^ '  as  I  have  faid  before, 

Completely  through,  what  needs  any  words  more« 

Dear  fon,  he  faid,  my  wit  unable  is 

To  ranfack  fik,  for  dread  I  fay  anufs  ; 

Yet  I  fhall  deem,  though  my  cunning  be  final!, 

God  grant  no  charge  after  my  words  may  /all. 

Saint  Andrew  was  gave  thee  that  fword  in  himd. 

Of  faints  he  is  the  vower  of  Scotland  j 

That  mountain  is,  where, he  had  thee  on  hight. 

Knowledge  to  have  of  wrong  that  thou  muft  rights 

The  fire  ftiall  be  fell  tidings,  ere  ye  part. 

Which  fhall  be  told  in  many  fundry  airt. 

I  cannot  well  wit  what  queen  that  fhould  be. 

Whether  Fortune,  or  our  Lady  fo  free, 

Likely  it  is,  by  the  brightnefs  fhe  brought. 

Mother  of  him  that  all  the  world  has  wrought. 

The  pretty  wand,  I  trow,  by  mine  intent, 

Afligns  to  you  rule  and  cruel  judgment ; 

The  red  colour,  who  graithly  underflood. 

Betokens  all  to  great  battle  and  blood  ; 

The  green,  courage,  that  thou  art  now  among. 

In  trouble  and  war  thou  fhalt  continue  long ; 

The  fapphire  flone  fhe  bleffed  thee  withal. 

Is  lafling  grace,  will  God,  fhall  to  thee  fall  $ 

The  threefold  book  is  but  this  broken  land. 

Thou  mufl  redeem  by  worthinefs  of  hand  j 

The  brafs  letters  betokens  but  to  this. 

The  grea,t  opprefs  of  war  and  meikle  mils, 

T^ 
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The  which  fcm  0UiU  bring  to  tjie  righ^  ^ain, 
But  you  therefore  miift  fuffer  meikle  pain  y 
The  (gold  betokejQS  honour  and  wprthinei^, 
Vidb^ry  in  arm6»  that  thou  fljialt  have  by  grace  1 
The  {liver  lhew3  clean  life  and  heaven's  blifs, 
To  thy  reward  that  mirth  thou  flialt  npt  roiCs, 
pread  not  therefore,  be  out  of  all  defpair. 
Further  as  now  hereof  I  can  na  mare. 

About  the  prefent  period,  hiftorical  romances  of  recent 
ipyents  fetsm  to  have  commenced.  Many  of  thefe  appear  to 
Jjave  been  wrlittc^  by  heralds "".  In  the  library  of  Worcefter 
college  at  O^fprdi  tliere  is  a  poem  in  French,  reciting  the 
atchievements  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  died  in  the 
year  1376.  It  is  in  the  jlhort  verfe  of  romance,  and  was 
written  by  the  prince's  herald,  who  attended  cloie  by  his 
perfon  in  all  his  battles,  according  to  the  eftablifhed  mode 
of  tboi^  times.  This  was  John  Chandois-herald,  frequently 
mentioned  in  FroifTart.  In  this  piece,  which  is  of  confider- 
able  length,  the  names  of  the  Englishmen  are  properly 
ijpelled,  the  chronology  exa6t:,  and  the  epitaph',  forming 
a  fort  of  peroration  to  the  narrative,  the  fame  as  was 
ordered  by  the  prince  in  his  will  ".  This  poem,  indeed, 
may  feeoi  to  claim  no  place  here,  becaufe  it  happens  to  be 
written  in  the  French  lapguage:  yet,  exclufiye  of  its  fijb^ 
jcft,  a  circumftance  I  have  mentioned,  that  it  was  com- 
pofed  by  a  herald,  deferves  particular  attention,  and  throws 
1)0  fmall  illuftration  on  the  poetry  of  this  era.  There  are 
ieveral  proofs  which  indicate  that  many  romances  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  if  not  in  yerfe,  at  leaft  thofe  written 

.  •  • 

^  See  Le  Pens  Meneftrier,  Cbeval.  Aa«-  ^  Tbe  hero's  epitaph  is  frequent  k  m^ 

cicn.  c.  V.  p.  225.  Par.  12010.  -  jyiaAoep.      Jn    the  .rrench   Bomanoe    of 

^  b  if  a  ndr  and  beaiidfol  mannTaipc  on  SaintjiIj  wriuen  about  thU  time,  his 

4relhim.    It  is  aa  oblone  <^davo»  Mia  forw  epitaph  is  jintiodi^ced. 

merijr  bebns;ed  to  Sir  WilUain  Lf  Ne^ve*  "  p.  15Q, 
Clarendeux  herald. 

'  U  u  2  In 
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in  profe,  were  the  work  of  heralds.  As  it  was  their  duty  t^ 
attend  their  maftcrs  in  battle,  th^y  were  enabled  to  record 
the  moft  important  tranfa£lions  of  the  field  with  fidelity. 
It  was  cuftomary  to  appoint  none  to  this  office  but  perfon^ 
of  difcernment,  addrefs,  experience,  and  fome  degree  of 
education  \  At  folemn  tournaments  they  made  an  eiTential 
part  of  the  ceremony.  Here  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
obferving  acoutrements,  armorial  diftin£tions,  the  number 
and  appearance  of  the  fpeftators,  together  with  the  various 
events  of  the  turney,  to  the  beft  advantage:  and  they  were 
afterwards  obliged  to  compile  an  ample  regifter  of  this  ftrange 
mixture  of  foppery  and  ferocity  •.  They  were  neceffariiy 
connefted  with  the  minftrels  at  public  feftivals,  and  thence 
acqiiired  a  facility  of  reciting  adventures.  A  learned  French 
antiquary  is  of  ppinion,  that  antiently  the  French  heralds^ 
called  HirauXy  were  the  fame  as  the  minftrels,  and  that  they 
Ring  metrical  tales  at  feftivals '.  They  frequently  received 
fees  or  largefle  in  common  with  the  minftrels  '.  They  tra- 
velled into  different  countries,  and  faw  the  faftiions  of  foreign 
courts,  and  foreign  tournaments.  They  not  only  committed 
to  writing  the  procefs  of  the  lifts,   but  it  was  alfir  their 


"  Lc  Pere  Meircftricr  Ctieval.  Ancien. 
vt  fapt.  p.  Z25:.  ch.  V.  *<  Que  Ton  croyoit 
"  avoir  VKfprit^  &c.*'  Feron  fays,  that 
they  gave  this  attendance  in  cutler  to  make 
a  true  sepor t.  L'laltit..  dea  Roy  s^et  Herauds^ 
p.  44.  a.  See  alfo  Favin,  p.  57.  See  acu- 
yious  defcriptioit  ib  Froiflart,  of  an  inter- 
view  between  the  Chandois  herald,  men- 
tioned above,  and  a  marfhal  of  France, 
where  tkey  enter  into  a  warm  and  very 
ierious  difpute  concerning  the  divi<u 
d*amour  borne  by  each  anny.  liv,  L 
«h.  161. 

^  ^  L'un  des  principauz  fi>n6Uons  de» 
**  Herantes  d'armes  eioit  fe  trouver  au 
^  joufts,  &c.  on  lis  gardoient  les  ecus  pe»- 
^'  dans,  recevoient  les  noms  et  te»  blubna 
**  des  chevaliers,  eftteAoient  aBoiaraE, 
^  ct  en  compofi^ient  recoeilt^  &c.''  Me- 
aeib»^  Qrig.  des  Annoir.  p.  iSq.  Sec  alia 


p.  119.  Thefe  regifters  are  mentioned  in 
reroefbreft,  xi.  68.  77. 

I*  Carpender,  Suppl.  Du  Cang.  GloC 
Lat.  p.  750.  torn.  ii. 

<i  Thus  at  St.  George's  feaft  at  Wiodfoc 
we  have,. ''  Dlverfis  heraldis  etmihiilrallis, 
"  &c."  Ana.  21.  Ric.  ii.  ^Hen.  vi..AjMid 
Anftis,  Ord.  Gart.  i.  56.  loS.  And  ag«in. 
Exit.  Pell.  M.  ann.  22.  Edw.  iii.  «'  Ma- 
^'  riftro  Andreae  RoyNonsys,  \%.btraii^ 
**  Lybekm  U  Pifert,  et  Hanakino  filio  fiio, 
^  et  fex  aliis  menefirallis  regis  in  denariit 

eis  Uberatis  de  dono  regis,  in  fubfidium 

expenfarum  fuarum,  Iv.  /.  iv.  i/.''-*£xit* 
Fell.  P.  ann.  33.  Edw.  ii«  «<  Williefano 
**  Volaunt  regi  beraUerum  et  mniftrdUM 
**  exiftentibus  apud  Smithfield  ia  ultimo 
**  haftilo£o  de  dono  regis,  x/»"  I  ooold 
give  many  other  proofs* 

bufineis> 
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bufinefs,  at  magnificent  feails,  to  defcribe  the  nunrber 
and  parade  of  the  diihes,  the  quality  of  the  guefts,  the  brii« 
liant  dreffes  of  the  ladies,  the  courtefy  of  the  knights,  the 
revels,  difguifings,  banquets,  and  every  other  occurrence  moft 
obfervable  in  the  courfe  of  the  folemnity.  Spenfer  alludes 
exprefsly  to  thefe  heraldic  details,  where  he  mentions  the 
^lendor  of  Florimers  weddings 

To  tell  the  glory  of  the  feaft  that  day. 

The  goodly  fervyfe,  the  devifcfuU  fights. 

The  bridegrome's  ftate,  the  bride's  mofl  rich  arrays 

The  pride  of  ladies,  and  the  worth  of  knights, 

The  royall  banquettes,  and  the  rare  delights. 

Were  work  fit  for  an  herald,  not  for  me'*. 

I  fufpe6l  that  Chaucer,  not  perhaps^  without  ridicule, 
glances  at  Tome  of  thefe  defcriptions,  with  which  his  age 
abounded ;  and  which  he  probably  regarded  with  lefs  reve-» 
rence,  and  read  with  lefs  edification,  than  did  the  generality, 
of  his  cotemporary  readers. 

•  « 

Why  fhulde  I  tellen  of  the  rialte 

Of  that  wedding  ?  or  which  courfe  goth  beforn  ^ 

Who  blowith  in  a  trumpe,  or  in  a  horn  '  ? 

Again,  in  defcribing  Cjunbufcan's  feafL 

Of  which  fhall  I  tell  all  the  array,. 

Then  would  it  occupie  a  fommer's  day.:: 

And  eke  it  nedeth  not  to  devife, , 

At  everie  courfe  the  order  of  fervifc : . 

I  will  not  tellen  as  now  of  her  ftrange  fewes^ 

Ne  of  her  fwans,  ne  of  her  heronfewes  '• 

X 

And: 
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And  at  the  feaft  of  Tluefeus,  in  tlie  Knight's  Taib  '. 

The  minilralcifi,  the  fervice  at  the  fefte^ 
The  .grete  geftes  alfo  to  the  mod  and  lefte, 
The  riche  array  of  Thefcus  pallei6» 
Ne  who  fat  firft  or  1^  upon  the  dels. 
What  ladies  fey  rift  ben,  pr  beft  daunting, 
Or  which  of  them  can  beft  dauncin  or  fing, 
Ne  who  moft-  felingly  ipekith  of  love, 
Ne  what  haukes  fittin  on  perchis  above, 
Ne  what  honndes  liggen  on  the  floure  ad9un, 
Of  ail  this  xiow  I  make  no  mentioun. 

:Xn  the  Fl/:)ure  and  the  .Leap,  the  fame  poet  has  deicribed 
in  eleven  long  ftanzas,  the  procefTion  to  a  (plendid  tourna- 
sient,  with  ill  the  prolixity  and  exa^ne&  of  a  herald  ^. 
The  fame  affiBAatioD,  (ktSredfrom  the  fame  iburces,  occurs 
e^ett  in  lAnofto* 

It  were  eafy  to  ilhiftr^  this  dof^risie  by  various  examples. 
The  famous  French  romance  of  Saintre  was  evidently  the 
performance  of  a  herald.  John  de  Saintre,  the  knight  of 
the  piece,  was  a  real  p^fon,  and,  according  to  Froiflart, 
was  taken  pdfbnef  at  the  battte  of  Poitiers,  in  the  year 
1356  \  But  the  ix>mpiler  confounds  chronology,  and.aicribes 
to  his  hero  many  pieces  of  true  hiftory  belonging  to  others. 
This  was  a  common  practice  in  thefe  books.  Some  au* 
thors  have  fuppofed  that  this  romance  appeared  before  the 
year  1380  ^  But  there  are  xcafons  to  prove,  that  it  was 
written  by  Antotiy  de  la  Sale,  a  Burgundian,  author  of  a 
book  of  Ceremonies,  from  his  name  very  tjuaintly  entitled 
La  Sallade,  and  frequently  cited  by  our  learned  antiquary 
Selden  %    This  Antony  csptne  iprto  Englatid  to  fee  tlw  fo- 


■  V,  2199.  p.  17.  Urr. 
*  Frdi&rt.  Hifl.  i.  p.  17S. 


y  BysfhCf  Not.  in  Upton.  Milit,  Ofic 
,^..56.     Mkijeibier,  Orig*  Am-  J(t  ^3* 
» "Tit.  Hon.  p.  41  ^  «• 

lemnity 
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teitmiitjr  of  the  queon's  coronation  in  the  year  1445  *.     I 
have  not  ktn  any  Fremh  Cixnance  which  .ha$  preferved  the 
pradices  of  chivalj*y  more  copioufly  than  this  of  Saintre. 
It  moft  have  been  an  abfolute  mafter^piece  for  the  rules  of 
tilting,  martial  ctnAroms^  and  public  ceremonies  prevailing  im 
its  author's   age.    In  the  library  of  the  Office  of  Arm^ 
there  remain^  a  very  aecurate  deicription  of  a  feaft  of  Saint 
George  celebrated  at  Windlbr  in  1471  ^    It  appears  to  haw 
been  written  by  the  herdd  Blue<-mantle  Pour^uivstnt.    Me- 
neftrier  lays,   that  Guillaume  Rucher, .  herald  of  Henaultf^ 
has  left  a  large  treatife,  defcribing  the  toUrnaoients  annu^ 
ally  celebrated  at  Lifle  in  Flanders  \    Ixi  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  fourth^  John  Smarte>  a.  Norman^  garter  king  at  arpfi9»v 
defcribed  in  FreAch  the  tournament  lleld  at  Bruges,  for  nioe 
days,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  rof  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
with  Margaret  the  king's  dau^cer  ^.    There  is  a  French* 
poem,  entitled,.  Les  noms  et  hs  arme$  desfiigneursy  ^c.  a  F^- 
Jiege* ie  Karkvercb  en  B^c$cey  rjoo  *.     This  was  undoubtedly/ 
written  by  a  herald.    The  author  thus  defcfibes  the  baiuiBr. 
of  John  duke  of  Bretaigne. 

Baniere  avoit  cointeeet  paree 
De  or  et  de  afur  efchequeree 
Au  rouge  ourle  o  jaunes  lupars 
Determinee  eftoit  la  qparte  pars  '^ 


*  Anft.  Ohi^Gait^li.  321. 

"^  M9S.  Oflk.  Ann.  M.  15.  f.  12.  13, 

*  **  Odlhume  Rucher,  heraut  d'armes 
*(3d  titre  de  Heynaut,  a  fait  un  gros  n/olumt 
des  roil  de  TEplnette  a  Lifle  en  Flanders; 
c'eft'iine  ceremonie,  ou  lui  fefte,  dont  il  a 
^dnjit  le^jouftes,  tournoisy  noms,  aimoiries, 
Vmes^  et  equipages  de  divers  feignears,. 
ijtti  fe  lendoient  de  divers  endroits>  avec  le 
tatalogttes  de  rols  de  cette  fefte."  Meneflr« 
I'Ork;.  d«f  Atmoir.  p.  64. 

'  See  many  other  inftances  in  MSS.  Harl. 
6^  fel.  eocit.  Tiu  BooK^.  or  cir^tauui, 


TiiivM»iuai  See  aHb  Anr»j>iat^tO(tiiet 

new  edition  of  Leland'&  CoLxa»TAirtA. 

«  MSS.  Cott.  Brit,  Miif. 

'  The  bifhop  of  Glocefter  has  moft  oblige 
inely  condefcended  to.  point  oat  to  me  anr 
other  fource,  to  which  •  many  of  the  ro- 
mances  of  the  fourteenth  centorjr  owed  theb* 
exfAence.     Montfancon,  in  hia  Monu*- 

MBKS    ni   LA  M0l«AftCHlE.FBJklf90lSa» 

has  printed  die  ^tatun  de  POrdre  du  SatMt 
Efprit  au  drnt  defrr  qu  du  Noeud  itahis  fur 
Louis  d'Anjou  roi  dk  JerufiJim  it  Sieik  m 

13,52-3-4.  toou  n.p.  319.    Thi»  was  n 
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The  pompous  circumftances  of  which  thefe  heraldic 
narratives  confifted,  and  the  minute  prolixity  with  which 
they  were  difplayed,  feem  to  have  infefted  the  profeiTed 
hiftorians  of  this  age.  Of  this  there  are  various  inftances 
in  Froiffart,  who  had  no  other  defign  than  to  compile  4f 
chronicle  of  real  fafls.  I  will  give  one  example  out  of 
many.  At  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  our  Richard  the 
fecond  and  liabel  daughter  of  Charles  the  fifth  king  of 
France,  the  two  monarchs,  attended  with  a  noble  retinue^ 
met  and  formed  feveral  encampments  in  a  fpacious  plain> 
near  the  caftle  of  Guynes.  Froiflart  expends  many  pages 
in  relating  at  large  the  coftly  furniture  of  the  pavilions^ 
the  riches  of  the  fide-boards,  the  profufion  and  variety  of 
fumptuous  liquors,  fpices,  and  difhes,  with  their  order  of 
fervice,  the  number  of  the  attendants,  with  their  addrefs 
and  exaft  difcharge  of  duty  in  their  refpedtive  offices,  the 
prefents  of  gold  and  precious  ftones  made  on  both  fides,  and 
^  thoufand  other  particulars  of  equal  importance,  relating  to. 
the  parade  of  this  royal  interview  '.  On  this  account,  Cax- 
ton,  in  his  exhortation  to  the  knights  of  his  age,  ranks 
Froiffart's  hiftory,  as  a  book  of  chivalry,  with  the  romances 
of  Lancelot  and  Percivalj  and  recommends  it  to  their 
attention,    as  a   manual    equally  calculated   to    inculcate 


aonuai  oekbratioii  mu  C haft  el  de  P  Euf  m- 
cbamii  du  Mer^ueilltux  peril.  The  camCf  as 
appears  b^  the  moniiments  which  acconii- 
pan/  thcie  ftatiites*  was  boUt  4it  tie  foot 
ef  the  eh/cure  grot  •/  the  enchaht- 
MS  NTS  of  Yirpi,  The  ftatutes  are  as  ex« 
traordinary  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  up 
by  Don  Qiiixote  himfelfy  or  his  aifeflbrs 
the  curate  and  the  barber.  From  the  fe- 
venth  chapter  we  learn^  that  the  knights 
who  came  to  this  yearly  feftival  at  the  chatel 
de  Peuf^  were  obliged  to  deliver  in  writinjp 
to  the  clerks  of  the  chapel  of  the  caftle  their 
yearly  adventures.  Such  of  thefe  hiilories 
as  were  thought  worthy  tp  be  recorded,  the 


clerks  are  ordered  to  tranfcribe  in  a  book, 
which  was  called  Le  livre  det  avenementt 
aux  cben^alurj^  Sec*  £t  demtrra  U  die  U*ur§ 
toujours  en  U  iiSe  ebapelle^  This  faoed 
regifter  certainly  fiimifhed  from  time  to 
time  ample  materials  to  the  romance- 
writers.  And  this  drcumftance  ^ves  a 
new  explanation  to  a  reference  wfich  we 
fo  frequently  find  in  roniances:  I  iiiean« 
that  appeal  which  they  fo  conftantly  make 
to  fpme  authentic  record. 

t  SeeFrcnflkrt'iCaoNTCLBy  tranflated 
by  Lord  Bemers.  Pinfon,  1523.  vol.  ii» 
f.  242. 

the 
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the  knightly  virtues  of  courage  and  courtefy  '.    This  indeed 
was  in  an  age  when  not  only  the  courts  of  princes,  but  the 
caftles  of  barons,   vied  with  one  another  in  the  luftre  of 
their  fliews:   when  tournaments,  coronations,   royal  inter- 
views, and  folemn  feftivak,  were  the  grand  objefts  of  man- 
kind.    Froiffart  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  many  of  the  ceremo- 
nies which  he  defcribes.    His  paflion  feems  to  have  been 
that  of  feeing  magnificent  fpeftacles,  and  of  hearing  reports 
concerning  them  *.    Although  a  canon  of  two  churches,  he 
paffed  his  life  In  travelling  from  court  to  court,  and  from 
caftle  to  caflle  ^.    He  thus,  either  from  his  own  obfervation, 
or  the  credible  informations  of  others,  eafily  procured  fuit- 
able  materials  for  a  hiftory,  which  profeffed  only  to  deal  in 
fcnfible  obje6ls,  and  thofe  of  the  moft  fplendid  and  con-' 
fpicuous  kind.     He  was  familiarly  known  to  two  kings  of 
England,  and  one  of  Scotland  '.     But  the  court  which  he 
moft  admired  was  that  of  Gafton  earl  of  Foix,  at  Orlaix  in 
Beam  ;  for,  as,  he  himfelf  acquaints  us,  it  was  not  only  the 
moft  brilliant  in  Europe,  but  the  grand  center  for  tidings  of 
martial  adventures  ".    It  was  crouded  with  knights  of  Eng- 
land and  Arragon.    in  the  mean  time  it  muft  not  be  forgot, 
that  Froiflart,  who  from  his  childhood  was  ftrongly  attached 
to  caroufak,    the   mufic   of  minftrells,   and  the  fports  of 
hawking  snd  hunting  ',  cultivated  the  poetry  of  the  trouba- 
dours, and  was  a  writer  of  romances  *.    This  turn,  it  muft 

^  Boif  0/  tbi  Ordn  of  Cht^alryi    or  Caftellon.  Labor.In trod,  a  rHill.  de  Charles 

iCnigbtbooii :  Tranfiated  out  of  the  Fnnfie  vi.  p.  69.   Compare  alfo  Frc^flart's  Chren, 

and  imfrinud  by  Wylliam  *Cmxton.  S.  D.  ii.  f.  29.  305.  319.   And  Bollarty  Academ* 

Perhaps  I484.  4to.  des  Arts  et  des  Sdenc.  i.  p.  125.  126. 

'  His  &ther  was  a  painter  of  armories.  '  Chron.  ii.  f.  158.  161. 

This  mieht  give  him  an  early  turn   for  "*  Chron.  ii.f.  30.    This  was  io  1381* . 

ihews.    See  M.  de  la  Cume  de  S.  Palaye^  ■  See  Mem.  Lit.  ot  fiu>i.  p.  665. 

Mem.  Lit.  torn.  x.  p.  664,  edit.  4'®.  *  Speaking  of  the  death  of  king  Richardi 

^  He  was  originally    a    clerk  of  the  Froiilart  qaotes  a  prediction  from  the  old 

chamber  to  Philippa,  queen  of  Edward  the  French  profe  romance  of  Brut,  which  ho 

third.     He  was  anerwards  canon  and  trea-  fays  was  fulfilled  In  that  cataibophe.    Liv« 

furer  of  Chimay  in  Henault,  and  of  Lifle  iv.  c.  119.     Froiflart  will  be  mentioned 

in  Flanders :  and  chaplain  to  Guy  eair]  of  again  as  a  poet. 

Vol.  I.  ♦         X  X  be 
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be  confefled,  might  have  fome  fhare  in  commuokating  that 
romantic  caft  to  his  hiftory  which  I  have  mentioned.  During 
his  abode  at  the  court  of  the  earl  of  Foix,  where  he  was  en- 
tertained for  twelve  weeks,  he  prefented  to  the  earl  his  col- 
le^ion  of  the  poems  of  the  duke  of  Luxemburgh,  confiding 
of  fonnetSj  balades,  and  virelays.  Among  thefe  was  included 
a  romance,  compofed  by  himfelf^  called,  Meliader,  or  The. 
K«io«T  OF  THE  Sun  of  Gold.  Gallon's  chief  amuferaent 
was  to  hear  Froiffart  read  this  romance  ^  every  evening  after 
fupper  ^  At  his  introduftion  to  Richard  the  fecond,  he 
prefented  that  brilliant  monarch  with  a  book  beautifully 
illuminated,  engrofTed  with  his  own  hand,  bound  in  crimfon 
velvet,  and  embellifhed  with  iilver  boffes,  clafps,  and  golden 
rofe(,  comprehending  all  the  matters  of  Amours  and  Mo- 
RALiTi£S,  which  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four  years  he  had 
compofed  '.     This  was  in  the  year  1396.    When  he  left 


9  I  take  this  opportimit)r  of  remasking^ 
.that  romaatic  tales  or  hiHories  appear  at  a 
¥cry  early  period  to  have  been  rsad  as 
well  at  svKO  at  fea^.  So  Wace  in  the 
Roman  du  Rou^  in  the  Britifh  Mafeaniy 
4K>ve-JDentio&ed. 

Doit  I'en  les  verf  et  les  repftes, 
Et  les  eiloiies  lire  as  fellesy 

4  Froiflait  brought  with  him  for  a  pne- 
ient  to  Gallon  Earl  of  Foix  four  grey- 
hounds, which  were  called  by  the  romantic 
aameiof  9lriy?rtfM,  HeQmr^  Bruf^VkdRo^ 
iamtl.  Gafton  was  fb  fond  of  hunting  that 
he  kept  upwards  of  fix  hundred  dogs  in  his 
caftie.  M.  de  la  Cume,  ut  fupr.  p.  67<6. 
678.  *He  wrote  a  tpeatife  on  hunting, 
printed  1 5  so.  See  Verdier,  Art.  Gaston 
Comte  it  F9MX.  In  illuftration  of  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  note,  Crefcimibeni  fays, 
**  Che  in  molte  nobiliffime  famiglieltaliane, 
^*  ha  400  a  pid  anni,  paflarono'  i  nomi  de' 
*<  LancilUtti  ^  Triflani^  de  Gal'vanij  di 
•*Caleotti^  delle  Ifittey  [ifoidde]  delle 
*<  Genevre^  e  d'altri  cavalieri,  ^  dame  in 
^  cffe  Ta¥01.a  Ritonda  eperanti,  &c*" 
Her.  Volg.  Poef.  vel.  i.  lib.  v.  p.  327. 
Venez.  V^ 


'  I  Aould  think  that  this  was  his  ro- 
mance ofMELiADER.    Froiffart  fays,  that 
the  kine  at  receiving  it  aiked  him  what 
the  book  treated  of.  He  anfwered,  d*  Amour* 
The  king,    adds  our    hi  dorian,    feemed 
much  pleafed  at  this ;  and  examiiied  the 
book  in  many  places,  for  he  was  fond  of 
reading  as  well  as  fpeaking  French.     He 
then  ordered  Richard  Crendon,  the  cheva- 
lier in  waiting,  to  carry  it  into  his  privy 
chamber,   dont    il  mi  fit  Son  chere.     He 
gav«  copies  of  the  feveral  parts  of  .his  chro- 
nicle, as  they  were  fi nifhed,  to  his  different 
patrons.   Le  Labourreur  fays,  that  Froiffart 
lent  fifty-fix  quires  of  his    Roman  au 
Croniques   to  Guillaume  de  Bailly  aft 
illuminator  ;    which,    when    illuminated, 
were  intended  as  a  prefent  to  the  king  of 
England.     Hifl.  ch.  vi.  £n  la  viede  L#uis 
due  d'Anjou  p.  6j.  feq.     See  alfo  Cron.  i* 
iv.  c.  i. — iii.  26.    There  are' two  or  three 
fine  ilium iaated  copies  of  Froiflart  now  re- 
maining amone  the  royal  manuicripts  in 
the  Britifh  Mu^um.     Among  the  Aores  of 
Henry  the  dghth  at  his  manor  of  Beding- 
ton  in  Surry,  I  find  the  Bifhionable  reading 
of  the  times  exemplified  in  the  fi[>Ilowing 

books. 
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Engtand  the  hsM  year  \  the  king  femt  btm  a  inaff|r  gobkt 
oi  filvefj^  filled  with  one  huwired  nobles '. 

As  we  are  apfH'oaching'  to  Chancer^  let  us  here  fband.  fbill» 
afid  take  a  retrofy^  oi  tlie  general  nianiiersL    The  tournuu- 
meat»  and   caroufalsf  o£  ou/  anttent  pxmccs^    hj:  forming 
i^ptendid  aiXemblies  of  bo*h  fexes,  while  they  bxculcated  the 
mod  liberal  fentidtnents  o£  hooour  and  heroirm^  undbohtediy 
cotttrilmted  to  iiifrodi»:e  ideas  of  court eiy>  and  to  encoi^ 
rage  decorum.     Yet   the  national  manners  ilill  retsuned   a 
great  degree  of  ferocity,    and  the  ceremonies  of  the  moft 
refined  courts  in  Europe  had  often  a  mixture  of  barbarifm, 
which  rendered  them  ridiculous.     This  abfurdity  will  always 
appear  at  periods  when  men  are  fo  far  civilifed  as  to  have  loft 
their  native  fimplicity,  and  yet  have  not  attained  juft  ideas 
of  politenefs  and  propriety.     Their  luxury  was  inelegant, 
their  pleafures  indelicate,  their  pomp  cumberfome  and  un- 
wieldy.    In  the  mean  time  it  may  feem  furprifing,  that  the 
many  fchools  of  philofophy  which  flourilhed  in  the  middle 
ages,   (hould   not    have   correfted   and   poliflied  the   times. 
But  as  their  religion  was  corrupted  by  fuperftition,   fo  their 
philofophy  degenerated   into    fophiftry.     Nor  is   it  fcience 
alone,  even  if  founded  on  truth,   that  will  polifh  nations. 


books,  viz.  y  Itenif  a  great  book  of  parch- 
*^  mente  written  and  lymned  with  ^Id  of 
«  graver's  work  Dt  Confeffione  Amantii^ 
'*  with  xviil  other  bookes,  Le  premier 
^  volume  de  Lancelot,  Froissart,  Le 
"  grant  voiage  de  Jerufalem,  Enguerain 
"  de  Monftrellot,  &c."  MSS,  Harl. 
1419.  f.  382.  Froiffart  was  here  properly 
daiied. 

'  FroilTart  fap»  that  he  accompanied 
the  king  to  various  palaces,  *'  A  Blten,  a 
**  Ledos,  a  Kinkeftove,  a  Cenes,  a  Cer- 
*'  tefec  et  a  Windfor,"  That  is,  Eltham, 
L^eds,.Kiiigl)tti,  Chertfey,  &c.  Cron.  liv. 


iv.  c.  119.  p.  348.  The  French  are  not 
much  improved  at  this  day  in  ipelling 
Englifh  places  and  names. 

^  Cron.  *f.  251.  252.  255.  319.  348. 
Bayle,  who  has  an  article  on  FroifTart,  had 
no  idea  of  fearching  for  anecdotes  of  Froif- 
fart's  life  in  his  Chronicle.  Inftead  of 
which,'  he  fwells  his  notes  on  this  article 
with  the  contradidlory  accounts  of  Moreri, 
Voflius,  and  others :  whofe  difpuces  might 
have  been  all  eafily  fettled  by  recurring  to 
Froi£*art  himfelf,  who  has  interfperfed  in 
his  hiflory  many  curious  particulars  relating 
to  his  own  life  and  works. 


X  X  2 


For 
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,  For  thi$  purpofe,  the  powers  of  imagination  muft  be 
awakened  and  exerted,  to  teach  elegant  feelings^  and*  to 
heighten  our  natural  fenfibilities.  It  is  not  the  head  only 
that  muft  be  informed,  but  the  heart  muft  alfo  be  moved. 
Many  claflic  authors  were  known  in  the  thirteenth  centwryi 
but  the  fcholars  of  that  period  wanted  tafte  to  read  and 
admire  them.  The  pathetic  or  fublime  ftrokes  of  Virgil 
would  be  but  little  reliihed  by  theologifts  and  metaphy- 
ficians. 


SECT. 
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S   E   C   T.       xir. 

THE  moft  illuftrious  ornament  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  third,  and  of  his  fucceffor  Richard  the  fecondy 
was  Jeffrey  Chaucer;  a  poet  with  whom  the  hiftory  of  our 
poetry  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  have  commenced  y  and  who 
has  been  pronounced,  by  a  critic  of  unqueflionable  tafte 
and  difcernment,  to  be  the  firft  Englifh  verfifier  who  wrote 
poetically^.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1328^  and  educated 
at  Oxford^  where  he  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  fcholaftic 
fciences  as  they  were  then  taught :  but  the  livelinefs  of  his 
parts,  and  the  native  gaiety  of  his  difpofitibn,  foon  recom* 
mended  him  to  the  patronage  of  a  magnificent  monarch, 
and  rendered  him  a  very  popular  and  acceptable  chara6ter  ia 
the  brilliant  court  which  I  have  above  defcribed.  In  th^ 
mean  time,  he  added  to  his  accomplifhments  by  frequent 
tours  into  France  and  Italy,  which  he  fometimes  vifited 
under  the  advantages  of  a  public  character.  Hitherto  our 
poets  had  been  perfons  of  a  private  and  circumfcribed  edu- 
catioQ,  and  the  art  of  verfifying,  like  every  other  kind  of 
compofition,  had  been  confined  to  reclufe  fcholars.  Biit 
Chaucer  was  a  man  of  the  world:  and  from  this  circum* 
ftance  we  are  to  account,  in  great  meafure,  for  the  many 
new  embelliihments  which  he  conferred  on  our  language  and* 
our  poetry.  The,  defcriptions  of  fplendid  procelfions  and 
gallant  caroufals,  with  which  his  works  abound,  are  a  proof 
that  he  was  converfant  with  the  practices  and  diverfions  of 
polite  life.  Familiarity  with  a  variety  of  things  and  objefts,. 
opportunities  of  acquiring  the  faihionable  and  courtly  modes. 

*  JohnfonVDiCTiON.  Pief..  p.  i* 
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of  fpccch,  connexions  with  the  great  at  home,  and  a  per- 
fonal  acquaintance  with  the  vernacular  poets  of  foreign 
countries,  opened  his  mind  and  furnifhed  him  with  new 
lights  \  In  Italy  he  was  introduced  to  Petrarch,  at  the 
.  wedding  of  Violante,  daughter  of  Galleazzo  duke  of  Milan, 
with  the  duke  of  Clarence:  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Boccacio  was  of  the  party  %  Although  Chaucer  had  un-^ 
doubtedly  ftudied  the  works  of  thefe  celebrated  writers,  and 
particularly  of  Dante,  before  this  fortunate  interview  j  yet 
it  feems  likely,  that  thefe  excurfions  gave  him  a  new  relifh 
for  their  compofitions,  and  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  the 
Italian  fables.  His  travels  likewife  enabled  him  to  cultivate 
the  Italian  and  Provenci[al  languages  with  the  greateA  fuc^ 
cefs ;  and  induced  hiai  to  poliih  the  afperity,  and  enrich  the 
fterility  of  his  native  verfiiication,  with  fofteir  cadences,  aiid 
a  more  copious  and  variegated  phrafeology.  In  this  attempt, 
which  was  autboriied  by  the  recent  and  popular  examples 
of  Petrarch  in  Italy,  and  Alain  Chartier  in  France  "*,  he  was 
countenanced  and  aflifled  by  his  friend  John  Gower,  the 
early  guide  and  encourager  of  his  fiudies  %  The  revival  of 
learning  in  moft  countries  appears  to  have  firft  owed  its  rtfe 
to  tranflation.  At  rude  penods  the  modes  of  original  thinlD* 
ing  are  unknown,  and  the  arts  of  original  qocnpofition  have 


*  The  car!  of  Saliibary,    beheaded  bv 
Heoiy  the  fourth^  cQold  not  but  patrouw 
Chaucer.     I  dp  not  mean  for  political  r^s^- 
fons.   The  earl  was  a  writer  of  verfes,  and 
very  fond  of  poetry.    On.  t^i*  ac^coont^  hiA 
acquaintance  was  much  cultivated  by  the 
famous  ChriiHna  of  Pifa;  whofe  works, 
both  in  profe  and  verie,  compofe  ib  coq£* 
derable  a  p^n  of  the  old  French,  literature. 
Sheufed  to  call  him,  **  Gracieux  chevaljer, 
**  aimant  didiez,   et  loi-mem^  giaciqax 
"  diacur."   See  M.  Boivin,   Mem.  Lit. 
CQm«  ii.  p.  767,  ieq.  4to«     I  haaie  feen 
none  of  this  carl's  Ditties.     Otherwife  he 
^/mld  have  been  here  coniidered  in  form, 
m  an  Engliih  poet. 


*  Froiffart  was  alfo  prefent.  Vie  db 
PsTiAaquE.  ij^,  772.  Aipft.  1766.  4to» 
1  believe  Paulus  Jpvius-  is  the  iirft  whQ 
mentions  this  an^ote«  Vit.  Gi^eft(%  ii; 
P*  i$2. 

*■  Lcland.  Script.  Brit.  421. 

^  Gower,  Confefl;  Amant.  1.  v.  fol.  ipO. 
b.  B.ait}ici»  1.5 $4* 

And  grete  wd  Ckoucey*  wdien  ye  mptgy 

As  my  diiaplc  and  my  poct«: 

For  in  the  flowerjs  of  his  youth » 

In  fondrie. vnib  as^he  well  caath^ 

Of  dites  and  of  fonges  glade 

The  which  he  for  my  Qat  irade>  «fr. 

not 
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not  yet  been  ftudied«  The  writers  therefore  of  fuch  periods 
are  chiefly  and  very  ufefuUy  employed  in  importing  the  ideas 
of  other  languages  into  their  own.  They  do  not  venture  to 
liiink  for  themfeives,  nor  aim  at  the  merit  of  inventors,  but 
they  are  laying  the  foundations  of  literature:  and  while  they 
are  naturalifmg  the  knowledge  of  more  learned  ages  and 
countries  by  tranflation,  they  are  imperceptibly  improving, 
the  national  language.  This  has  been  remarkably  the  cafe^ 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  France  and  Italy.  In  the  year 
1387,  John  Trevifa  canon  of  Weftbury  in  Wiltlhire,  and  a 
great  traveller,  not  only  finifhed  a  tranflation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftaments,  at  the  command  of  his  munificent 
patron  Thomas  lord  Berkley  ^  but  alfo  tranflated  Higden's 
PoLTCHKONicoN,  and  other  Latin  pieces  '.  But  thefe  trani^ 
lations  would  have  been  alone  infufficient  to  have  produced 
or  fuftained  any  con fider able  revolution  in  our  language:  the 
great  work  was  rcferved  for  Gower  and  Chaucer.  WicklifFe 
had  alfo  tranflated  the  bible  ^ :  and  in  other  refpe£ts  his  at^ 
tempts  to  bring  about  a  reformation  in  religion  at  this  time 
proved  beneficial  to  Englifli  literature.  The  orthodox  divines; 
of  this  period  generally  wrote  in  Latin :  but  WicklifFe,  that 
his  arguments  might  be  familiarifed  to  common  readers  and 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  was  obliged  to  compofe  in  Englifli 
his  numerous  theological  treatifes  againft  the  papal  corrupt 
tions.  Edward  the  third,  while  he  perhaps  intended  only 
to  banifli  a  badge  of  conquefl:,  greatly  contributed  to  efta- 


'  See  H.  Whartoop  Append.  Car.  p.  40^ 
<  Such  as  Bartholomew  Hantwille  ue 
Propriifatihus  Rerum^  lib.  xix.  Printed  by 
Wynkyn  dc  Worde,  1 494.  fol.  And  Vcgc- 
tins  De  Arte  Militari,  MSS.  Digb.  233. 
Bibl.  Bodl.  In  the  iame  manuicript  is 
^gidius  Romanos  Di  Regimime  Princifium^ 
3  tnuiilatiom  probably  by  Trevifa.  He  alio 
tranflated  fome  pieces  of  Richard  Fitzralph, 
9rchbi(hop  of  Armagh.  See  fapn  p.  291. 
He  wrote  a  tra£^,  prefixed  to  his  verfion  of 
the  PoLYCunoNicoN,  on  the  utility  of 


tranHatio^.  />/  Utilitate  Travflaitiontan^. 
Dialogus  inter  Cierieum  et  Patrfimum,  Sett^ 
more  of  his  traniladons.  in  MSS.  Harl*. 
1900.  I  da  not  findhis  English  Biblb 
in  any  of  oar  libraries,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  copy  of  it  now  remains.  Caxton 
mentions  it  in  the  preface  to  hia  edition  off 
the  Englifb  PoLYCHaoNicoN. 

^  It  is  obfervable,  that  he  ratde  hia. 
tranflation  from  the  vuIgate  Latin  verfion 
of  Jerom.  It  was  finiflied  1383.  See  MS.. 
Cod.  Bibl.  CoU*  £inan«  Cant.  102. 

blifb 
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bliih  the  national,  dialed,  by  aboliftiing  the  ufe  of  the  Nor. 
man  tongue  in  the. public  a£ts  and  judicial  proceedings,  as* 
we  have  before  obferved,  and  by  fubftituting  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  But  Chaucer  manifeftly  firft  taught 
his  countiymen  to  write  Englifti;  and  formed  a  ftyle  by 
iiaturalifing  words  from  the  Provencial,  at  that  time  the 
moft  polifhed  diale£t  of  any  in  Europe,  and  the  beft  adapted 
to  the  purpofes  of  poetical  expreffion.  ^ 

It  is  certain  that  Chaucer  abounds  in  claflical  allufions : 
but  his  poetry  is  not  formed  on  the  antient  models.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  univerfal  reader,  and. his  learning  is 
fometimes  miftaken  for  genius:  but  his  chief  fources  were 
the  French  mid  Italian  poets.  From  thefe  originals  two  of 
his  capital  poems,  the  Knight's  Tale  *,  and  the  Romaunt 
OP  THE  Rose,  are  imitations  or  tranflations.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  taken  from  Boccacio. 

Boccacio  was  the  difciple  of  Petrarch :  and  although  prin- 
cipally known  and  defervedly  celebrated  as  a  writer  or  in- 
ventor of  tales,  he  was  by  his  cotemporaries  ufually  placed 
in  the  third  rank  after  Dante  and  Petrarch.  But  Boccacio 
having  feen  the  Platonic  fonnets  of  his  mafter  Petrarch,  in 
a  fit  of  defpair  committed  all  his  poetry  to  the  flames  *, 
except  a  fingle  poem,  of  which  his  own  good  tafte  had  long 
taught  him  to  entertain  a  more  favourable  opinion.  This 
pieccy  thus  happily  refcued  from  deftruftion,  is  at  prefent 
£b  fcarce  and  fo  little  known,  even  in  Italy,  as  to  have  left 


^  Chaucer  alludes  to  fome  book  from 
whence  this  tale  was  taken^  mere  than 
once,  viz.  v.  i.  **  Whilom,  ta  oUe  ftorits 
tellin  us."  v.  1465.  *'  As  oUe  bookes  to 
us  faine,  that  0II  this  fteru  telUtb  more 
plain:'  V.  2814.  "  Of  foulis  fynd  I 
•^  nought  in  this  regiftreJ*  That  is,  this 
hiftory,  or  narrative.  See  alfo  v.  2297. 
In  the  LegenJi  of  good  nvomett,  where  Chau- 
cer's works  are  mentioned^  is  this  paf- 


fage,    which  I  do  not  well  underftand. 
V.  420. 

And  al  the  love  of  Palamon  and  Ardte . 
Of  Thebis,  though  theftorie  is  knotva  lite. 

^  Goujet,  Bibl.  Fr.  Tom.  vii.  p.  328. 
But  we  muft  except,  that  befides  the  poem 
mentioned  below,  Beccacio's  Amazonioa» 
B  FoRza  d'Ercolb,  are  both  now  ex- 
tant: and  were  printed  at  Ferrara  in,  or 
about,  the  year  1475.  foL 

its 
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its  author  but  a  (lender  proportion  of  that  eminent  degree 
of  poetical  reputation,  which  he  might  have  juftly  claimed 
from  fo  extraordinai7  a  performance.  It  is  an  heroic  poem, 
in  twelve  books,  entitled,  Le  Tesbide,  and  written  in  the 
oftave  ftanza,  called  by  the  Italians  Gttava  rima,  which  Boc« 
cacio  adopted  from  the  old  French  chanfons,  and  here  firft 
introduced  among  bis  <:ountrymen  \  It  was  printed  at  Fer- 
rara,  but  with  fome  deviations  from  the  original,  and  even 
mifreprefentations  of  the  ftory,  in  the  year  1475  "•  After* 
wards,  1  think,  in  1488.  And  for  the  third  and  laft  time  at 
Venice,  in  the  year  1528  '.  But  the  corruptions  have  been 
fuffered  to  remain  through  ^very  edition. 

Whether  Boccacio  was  the  inventor  of  th^  ftory  of  this 
poem  is  a  curious  enquiry.  It  is  certain  that  Thefeus  was 
an  early  hero  of  romance "".  He  was  taken  from  that  grand 
repofitory  of  the  Grecian  heroes,  the  Hiftory  of  Troy,  written 
by  Guido  de  Colonna  ^.  In  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  there 
is  a  manufcript  entitled.  The  Roman  de  Theseus  et  dz 
Gadifer  \  Probably  this  is  the  printed  French  romance, 
under  the  title.  "  Hiftoire  du  Chevalier  Theseus  de  Cou- 
**  logne,  par  fa  proiiefTe  empereur  de  Rome,  et  audi  de  fon 
^*  fils  Gadifer  empereur  du  Greece,  et  de  trois  enfans  du  dit 
^^  Gadifer,  traduite  de  vieille  rime  Picarde  en  profe  Fran9oire. 
**  Paris,  1534  V  Gadifer,  with  whom  Thefeus  is  joined  in 
this  antient  tale,  written  probably  by  a  troubadour  of  Pi- 
cardy,  is  a  champion  in  the  oldeft  French  romances  \    He  is 


I  See  Crefdmben.  Iflor.  Volgar. 
vol.  i.  L.  i.  p.  65.  Ven.  1731.  4to. 

"*  Poema  deUa  Tbsbiob  del  Boocado 
chiofiitOy  e  dichiarato  dn  Andrea  de  Bafli 
in  Pemra,  1475.  fbl. 

*  4tt>. 

^  In  Lydnte*!  Templi  or  Glas» 
never  prinm,  tnumg  die  lovers  painted 
en  tlie  wall  is  Thefeus  killing  the  Mino» 
tanre.    I  foppofe  fiom  Ovid^  BiU.  Bodl. 


Vol  I. 


Yy 


MSS.  Fair&x,   16.     Or  fiom  Ckancer, 

'  See  p.  I  f  6.  fopr.  And  ibreeoing  note. 

^  MSS.  BibJ.  [Reg.  Parif.f  Tom.  iL 
974.  E. 

'  Pol.  torn.  ii.  Again,  ibid.  410.  Bl. 
Lett.    See  Lenglet,  BiM.  Rom.  p.  191. 

*  Theckevaiiersoftliecoart8(^CIiarlea 
die  fifth  and  fixth  adopted  names  fiom  die 
old  romances,  inch  at  Lancelot,  GadifeTt 
Camdos,  Ise.  Mem.  aac.  Cheval.  i.  p.  54a. 

mentioned 
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mentioned  frequently  in  the  French  romance  of  Alexander*. 
In  the  romance  of  Perceforrest,  he  is  called  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  faid  to  be  crowned  by  Alexander  the  Great '.    But 
whether  or  no  this  profe  Histoire  du  Chevalier  Theseus 
is  the  ftory  of  Thefeus  in  queftion,  or  whether  this  is  the 
fame  Thefeus,  I  cannot  afcertain.     There  is  likewife  in  the 
fame  royal  libraiy  a  manufcript,  called  by  Montfaucon,  His- 
TORiA  Thesei  in  LINGUA  vuLGARi,  in  ten  books  •.    The 
Abbe  Goujet  obferves,   that  there  is  in  fome   libraries  of 
France  an  old  French  tranfktion  of  Boccacia's  The^eid,  from 
wluch  Anna  de  Graville  formed  the  French  poem  of  Pala- 
MON  and  Arcite,  at  the  command  of  queen  Claude,  wife  of 
Francis  the  firft,  about  the  year  1487  *•    Either  the  tranfla- 
tion  ufed  by  Anna  de  Graville,  or  her  poem,  is  perhaps  the 
fecond  of  the  manufcripts  mentioned  by  Mon.tfaucon.    Boc- 
cacio's  Theseid  has  alfo  been  tranflated  into  Italian  profe, 
by  Nicolas  Granuci,  and  printed  at  Lucca  in  1579  ^»    Boc- 
cacio  himfelf  mentions  the  ftory  of  Palamon  ziod  Arcite. 
This  may  feem  to  imply  that  the  ftory  exifted  before  his 
time:  unlefs  he  artfully  intended  to  recommend  his»  own 
poem  on  the  fubjeft  by  fuch  an  allufion.     It  is  where  he 
introduces  two  lovers  finging  a  portion  of  this  tale.    "  Dio- 
"  neo  e  Fiametta  gran  pezza  cantcrona  infieme  d' Arcite  e 
"  de  Palamon E  '.'^    By  Dioneo,  Boccacio  reprefents  himfelf  j 
and  by  Fiametta,  his  miftrefs,  Mary  of  Arragon,  a  natural 
daughter  of  Robert  king^  of  Naples* 


,    •  Seep^-i4J.  Apr. 

*  See  Hifiorie  du  Percefbiref!  roy  de  k 
Gr.  Bretagne,  et  GadificT  roy  d'Eicofle, 
Itc.  6  torn.  Paiisy  1531.  fol. 

*  Bibl.  MSS.  ut  fupr.  p.  773. 

*  Ut  fupr.  p.  329:. 

y  4to»  Tliere  is  a  Piench  profe  tranfla- 
^n  with  it..  The  Thisb>o  has  alfb  been 
.tranflated  into  Ftcnch.  profe  by  D.  C.  C 
.I5S7-  ixma*  Paris.  **  La  Tiu»infi  de 


'*  Jean   Boccace,    contenant    fes    chaftes 
amours   de    deux   chevaliers  Thebans, 


<c 


"  Arcite  et  Polemon,  Arc,"  Jane  de  la 
Fontaine  alfo  tranflated  into  French  verfe 
this  poem.  She  died  1536.  Her  tianilar 
tion  was  never  printed.  It  is  applauded 
by  Joannes  Second  us,  Eleg.  xv. 

*  Giom.  vii.  Novl  10.  p.  348.  edit, 
Vine^.  1548.  4to  Chaucer  mm&lf  alludes 
to  this  ilory,  Bl.  Kn.  v.  369.  Perhaps  on 
the  fiutie  principle.. 

I  cei>fef& 
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I  confefs  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Boccacio's  The&eid  is  an 
original  compofition.  But  there  is  a  Greco- barbarous  poem 
extent  on  this  fubjeft,  which,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be 
antecedent  in  point  of  time  to  the  Italian  poem,  would  de- 
grade Boccacio  to  a  mere  tranflator  on  this  occaflon.  It  is  a 
matter  that  deferves  to  be  examined  at  large,  and  to  be  traced 
with  accuracy. 

This  Greek  poem  is  as  little  known  and  as  fcarce  as  Boc- 

cacio*s  Theseid.   It  is  entitled,  ©riceoe  xoLi  yx[A3  ttjc  EjitijAwf* 
It  was  printed  in  quarto  at  Venice  in  the  year  1529.     Stam-- 
phta  in  Vinegia  per  Giovanantonio  et  fratelli  da  Sabbio  a  requifitione 
de  M.  Damiano  de  Santa  Maria  de  Spici  m.d.xxix.  del  Mefe  de 
Decembrio^.     It  is  not  mentioned  by  Crufius  or  Fabricius  ^ 
but  it  is  often  cited  by  Du  Cange  in  his  Greek  gloffary,  under 
the  title,  De  Nuptiis  Thesei  et  Mia.ii.ije.    The  heads  of  the 
chapters  are  adorned  with  rude  wooden  cuts  of  the  ftory,     I 
once  fufpefted  that  Boccacio,  having  received  this  poem  from 
fome  of  his  learned  friends  among  the  Grecian  exiles,  who 
being  driven  from  Conftantinople  took  refuge  in  Italy  about 
the   fourteenth  century,  tranllated  it  into  Italian.      Under 
this  fuppofition,   I  was  indeed  furprifed  to  find  the  ideas  of 
chivalry,  and  the  ceremonies  of  a  tournament  minutely  de- 
fcribcd,  in  a  poem  which  appeared  to  have  been  written  at 
Conftantinople.     But  this  difficulty  was  foon  removed,  when 
I  recoUefted  that  the  Franks,  Venetians,  and  Germans  had 
been  in  pofl'effion  of  that  city  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  i 
and  that  Baldwin  earl  of  F  landers  was  elefted  emperor  of 
Conftantinople  in- the  year  1204,  and  was  fucceeded  by  four 
Latin  or  Frankifh  emperors^  down  to  the  year  1 26 1  \     Add 


*  A  manurcript  of  it  is  in  the  Royal  I£- 
fcrary  at  Paris,  Cod.  2569.  Du  Cange, 
Ind.   Aua.  Gloff.  Gr.  Barb.  ii.  p.  65. 

col.  I- 

•>  About  which  pciiod  it  is  probable  that 
•he  anonymous  Greek  poem,  called  the 
L^ves  of  Lyhifttr  and  Rhodamna^  was  writ- 
This  appears  by  the  German  nanie 


Frederic,,  which  often  occurs  in  it,  and  is 

{[recifedy  with  many  other  German  words, 
n  a  manufcript  of  this  poem  which  Cruiius 
iawy  were  many  paintings  and  illumina- 
tions; where,  in  the  reprefentation  of  a 
battle,  he  obferved  no  guns,  but  javeliud, 
and  bows  and  arrows,  lie  adds,  '*  et  mu- 
"  ficK  teftudines.  It  is  written  in  the 
Y  y  a  kniblt: 
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to  this,  that  the  word,  Tg^vfjitlyTOV,  a  tournament,  occurs 
in  the  Byzantine  hiftorians  \  From  the  fame  communication 
likewife,  I  mean  the  Greek  exiles,  I  fancied  Boccacio  might 
have  procured  the  ftories  of  feveral  of  his  tales  in  the  Deca- 
MERON :  as,  for  inftance,  that  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia, 
where  the  names  are  entirely  Grecian,  and  the  fcene  laid  in 
Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  other  parts  of  Greece  belonging 


iambic  meafure  mentioned  below.  It  is  a 
feriei  of  wandering  adventures  with  little 
art  or  invention.  Lvbiiler,  the  fon  of  a 
Latin  kine,  and  a  Chriftian,  fets  forward 
accompanied  with  an  hundred  attendants 
in  fearch  of  Rhodamna,  whom  he  had  loft 
by  the  ftratagems  of  a  certain  old  woman 
fluiled  in  magic.  He  meets  Clitophon 
fon  of  a  king  in  Armenia.  They  undergo 
various  dangers  in  different  countries.  Ly- 
bifter  relates  his  dream  Goncenung  a  par- 
tridge and  an  eagle;  and  how  from  that 
flream  he  fell  in  love  with  Rhodamna 
daughter  of  Chyfes  a  pagan  kine,  and 
communicated  his  paffion  by  fendmg  an 
arrow,  to  wiiich  his  name  was  affixed,  into 
a  tower,  or  caftle,  called  Argyrocaftre,  Sec. 
See  Cruiii  Turco-Grxcia,  p.  9^4.  But  we 
find  a  certain  fpecies  of  erotic  ramancesy 
fome  in  verfe  and  fome  in  profe,  exifting  in 
the  Greek  empire*  the  remains  and  the 
dregs  of  Heliodorus,  Achilles  Tatius,  Xeno- 
phon  the  Ephefian,  Charito»  Euftathius  or 
Eumathins,  and  odiers,  about  or  rather  be- 
fore the  year  laoo.  Such  are  the  Loves  of 
RJManti  and  Doficles  of  Theodoras  Pro- 
dromust  who  wrote  about  the  year  1 1 30. 
This  piece  was  imitated  by  Nicetas  Euge- 
nianus  in  the  Lo^es  dfCharieell  and  Dro^ 
fitta.  See  Labb.  Bibl.  Not.  Manuicript. 
p.  S20»  Whether  or  no  Tbt  Loves  tfCaU 
Mnuuhtu  and  Cbrjfirrbf^  Thi  Erotic  hif- 
Ufj  of  Hemferiust  Tbi  biftory  of  tbe  Lovft 
0f  Florius  and  PlatxAjUra^  with  fome 
Others,  all  by  anonymous  authors,  and  in 
Greco-barbarous  iambics,  were  written  at 
Conftantinople ;  or  whether  they  were  the 
compofitions  of  the  leluned  Greeks  after 
their  difperiioii,  of  whom  more  will  be 
ftid  hereafter,  I  am  not  able  to  detetJAlne. 


See  Neflel.  i.  p.  342.  343.  Meurf  GloC 
Gr.  Barb.  V.  Bow*.  And  Lambeoc.  v.  p. 
262*  264, 

«  As  alfo  T^pN,  Hafiilndinmy  Fr,  Tour* 
noi.  And  TovpM0v*r,  bafliludio  eontimUre. 
John  Cantacuzenus  relates,  that  when  Anne 
of  Savoy,  daughter  of  Amadeus,  the  fourth 
carl  of  the  Allobroges,  was  married  to  the 
emperor  Andronicus,  junior,  the  Frankifh 
ana  Savoyard  nobles,  who  accompanied 
the  princefs,  held  tilts  and  tournaments 
before  the  court  at  Conftantinople;  which, 
he  adds,  the  Greeks  learned  of^the  Franks. 
This  was  in  the  year  1 326.  Hift.  Bysant. 
1.  i.  cap.  42.  But  Nicetas  fays,  that  when 
the  emperor  Manuel  made  fome  ftay  at 
Andoch,  the  Greeks  held  a  folemA  tourna- 
ment againft  the  Franks.  This  was  aboct 
die  year  1 160.  Hift.  Byzant.  1.  iii.  cap.  3. 
Cinnamus  obferves,  that  the  fame  emperor 
Manuel  altered  the  fhape  of  the  fhields  and 
lances  of  the  Greeks  to  thofe  of  the  Franks. 
Hift.  Byzant.  lib.  iii.  Nicephorus  Gre- 
goras,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1340, 
affirms,  that  the  Greeks  learned  this  prac- 
tice from  the  Franks.  Hift.  Byzant.  1.  x. 
p.  339.  edit.  fbl.  Genev.  1615.  Hie  word 
iC«^«xxcifioi,  Knights,  CbonfoIifrSf  occurs 
often  in  the  Byzantine  hifbrians,  even  as 
early  as  Anna  Commena,  who  wrote  about 
1 140.  Alexiad.  lib.  xiii.  p*  41  !•  And  we 
have  in  J«  Cantadicenus,  "  ri*  KmfiaXm^w 
**  9uptx*  ^V^v'*"  ^^  conftrredtbi  bomnr  of 
Knighthood.  This  indeed  is  faid  of  the 
Franks.  Hift.  ut  fupr.  1.  iiL  cap.  zk.  AxA 
in  the  Greek  poem  now  under  oonmentian 
one  of  the  titles  is,  **  n#c  J^a-Mmctf  ft  Bo^ 
**  rU  ^  0ii0«UrcKffj?«iA«('i«f."  How^iie^ 
dubbed  tbe  two  Tbihatu  Knights*  lib.  vii« 
Signatur.  v  4  i  «•  fol*  verf. 


to 
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to  the  imperial  territory  ^  But,  to  fay  no  more  of  this,  I 
have  at  prefent  no  fort  of  doubt  of  what  I  before  afferted, 
that  Boccacio  is  the  writer  and  inventor  of  this  piece.  Our 
Greek  poem  is  in  fa£l  a  literal  tranflation  from  the  Italian 
Theseid.  It  confifts  of  twelve  books,  and  is  written  in 
Boccacio's  oftave  flanza,  the  two  laft  lines  of  every  ftanza 
rhyming  together.  The  verfes  are  of  the  iambic  kind,  and 
fomething  like  the  Versus  Politici,  which  were  common 
among  the  Greek  fcholars  a  little  before  and  long  after  Con- 
ftantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turk^,  in  the  year  1443.  ^^ 
will  readily  be  allowed,  that  the  circumftance  of  the  ftanzas 
and  rhymes  is  very  fingular  in  a  poem  compofed  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  is  alone  fufficient  to  prove  this  piece 
to  be  a  tranflation  from  Boccacio.  I  muft  not  forget  to  ob- 
fcrye,  that  the  Greek  is  extremely  barbarous,  and  of  the 
loweft  period  of  that  language. 

It  was  a  common  praftice  of  the  learned  and  indigent 
Greeks,  who  frequented  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  flates 
about  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries,  to  tranflate  the 
popular  pieces  of  Italian  poetry,  and  the  romances  or  tales 
moft  in  vogue,  into  thefe  Greco-barbarous  iambics  •.  Pastor 
FiDo  vas  thus  tranflated.  The  romance  of  Alexander 
the  Great  was  alfo  tranflated  in  the  fame  manner  by  Deme- 
trius  Zehus,   who  flouriflied  in   1530,   under  the   title  of 

ATiB^dv^^evc  0  Ma;tfi()wy,  and  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year 
1529  ^  In  the  very  year,  and  at  the  fame  place,  when  ^nd 
where  our  Greek  poem  on  Thefeus,  or  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
was  printed.  Apollonius  of!  Tvre,  another  famous  romance 
of  the  middle  ages,  was  tranflated  in  the  fame  manner,  and 


^  Giom.  ir^  Nov.  l.  Chiliacb  are  written  in  this  verfification. 

«  That  is  'ver/us politici  aboveinentioned»  See  Dn  Cange^  GL  Gn  ii.  col.  1 1 96. 
a  fort  of  loofc  iambic.    Sec  Langii  Phi-  '  Cruf.  at  fupr.  p.  373.  399.    See  fupr. 

1.0L0GIA  Grjeco-bariara.     Tzetes'ft  p»  129. 

Vol.  I.  Z  z  entitled. 
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Entitled  l^irrynnc  w^aiftjarrj  AfroXAci)y/i{  tb  ev  Tu^w  ^  ^fidSbc  \ 
The  ftory  of  king  Arthur  they  alfo  reduced  into  the  fame 
language.  The  learned  Martinus  Crufius,  who  introduced 
the  Greco-barbarous  language  and  literature  into  the  Ger- 
man univerfities,  relates,  that  his  friends  who  ftudied  at 
Padua  fent  him  in  the  year  1564,  together  with  Homer's 

Iliad,  A/<5(%xt«^  Regis  Arthuri,  Alexander  above-men- 
tioned, and  other  fictitious   hiftbries  or  ftory-books  of  a 


t  That   IS,    Rhythmically,   Poetically. 
Gr«  Barb. 
^  Du  Cange  meiition9.  **  Mtl»y>MHi(f4A 

**  ir«6tdc  AvoXXtfiW  tS  Tv(«/'  iad.  Av£t^ 
GlofT.  Qr.  Barb.  ii.  p:  36.  col.  b.  Com- 
pare Fabricitts,  Bibl.  Gr.  vi.  821.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  firft  printe4  ^t  Venice,  K63, 
viz.  "  Hiftoria  ApoUonii  Tyanaei,  (Ty- 
"  renfis]  Ven.  1563.  Liber  Eroticus,  Or. 
%*  )»arb.  lingua  cxarati\s  tA  modum  lyth" 
**  monim  noflromm,  rariilimus  audit,  &c." 
Vogt.  Catal.  iibr.  earior.  p.  345.  edit. 
1753.  I  tkiuk  it  was  reprinted  ac  Vqii9e» 
1696.  apud  Nicol.  Glycem.  8vq.  In  me 
woiks  of  Velibms,  there  is  Nmraiia  Scnm 
cu^  Jpolhffio  Kfgj  aceidirvntf  3?c.  He  fayi 
rt  was  firfl  written  by  fome  Greek  author. 
VeUeri  Op.  p.  697.  edit.  16B1.  foL  The 
Latin  i^  in  Bibl.  $odl.  MSS.  Laud,.  39«~- 
BodK  F.  7.  7.  And  P.  1 1.  4c.  In  the  pre- 
&qe,  Veir^s,  who  died  1014,  b^%  that 
ne  believers  the  origii\al  in  Greek  IHll  re- 
mains at  Conftantinople,  in  the  library  of 
Ift^uuiel  Eugeoicqs.  Mon^fiiucon  mentK^xa 
SI  noble  copy  of  (his  romance,  written  in  the 
d)Qtee9tK  centiiry,  in  the  roya!  library  at 
Paris.  B.ibl.  M$3-  p.»  753-  Con^parc  MSS. 
Eangb.  Bibl.  Bodl.  vi.  p.  15.  Gefia  Apal- 
fpffii,  ^c.  Tl¥aR  is  a,9l4Aufe|ipt  iA$a909. 
of  the  romance  of  Apollomius  op 
TraB.  Wanley's  Catal.  apud  Hickes,  iL 
1 46.  See  Martin. Crufii  Turco-Graec.  p. 209. 
em*  1594-  Gbivefr  rtciJbeia  many  iianeo  of 
thisroounceiahis  Coifj&s$io.AMAUTiju 
Hif  caUi  ApolloQios  <*  a  yonge,  ai  fieihe, 
"  a  luftie  knight."  See  Lib.  viii.  foj*  175. 
b.— 185.  a.  But  he  refers  to  Godfrey  of 
yite^bo's  Pantheon,  or  univcrial  Chro- 


nicle, called  alfo  Menwitf  SMCuUrttm^j^gurtlf 
in  pefe,  partly  verie,  from  the  Creatioa 
of  the  world,  to  the^ear  ixS6.  The  au-^ 
thor  died  in  1190. 

—A  Cronike  in  dales  gone  ^ 

The  whii^  is  de pod  PaAtpoiKf  kc^ 

fol.  175;.  a.  The  pHy  calW  PEai^LEa 
Prince  of  Trai,  attributed  to  Shaken 
ipeart,  is  taken  from  this  (hry  of  Apot- 
lonius  as  tpVi  l^  Gowir,  who  fpoalv  the 
Prologue.  It  exifted  in  Latin  before  the 
]icar  900.  Sea  lar^  Adverfar.  jviii.  cap. 
A.  Chaucer  calls  him  **  of  T)rre.  ApoUonea^^" 
PROL.  Aftf/r.  L.  Tale.  v.  81.  p.  5,0.  Urr. 
ed^.  And  quAtea  from  thia  x^maoce^ 

Hiw  tha^  the  carfid,  kia^  AntiiKhaa 
Birafte  his  dgq^hter  of  hir  maidinb^d^j^ 
That  IS  fo  homble  a  tale  to  rede. 
When  hq  her  drwc  mpofi.  ti>c  p«9e9e9t» 

liK  th^  9oyft  liteuy  theif  ia  '*  I£ikmrt 
"  d'ApoUin  toy  dfi  Thir.'*  Brit.  mC 
MS&  Rc^.  top.  11.  2.  Witbregardta 
thiB  Fren^  ediUpns  of  thi^  romance,,  the 
oldeft  I  have  feen  is,  **  Plaifante  et  agre- 
^  able  Hifrake  d^  ApoMoniaa  pdnoe  dt 
"  Thrt  en  ASxinp»  et  loy  d*  Antioch» 
*'  traduite  par  Gilfes  CorOzet,  Paris,  153c. 
^  dvp.^  And  there,  is.  an  oht  black4ett9 
edition,  printed  in  quarto  at  Geneva,  enti- 
tled, <*  La  Chronique  d'  Appollin  roy  de 
"  Thir."  At  kngth  the  ftory  appeared  in 
a  modem  drefs  by  M.  kiBktm,  aadtr  the 
tide  oiP<*  Avanttires  d' Apollonhirda  Hiyr," 
printed  in*  twelves  ac  tkvk  and  RoteNhm; 
in  1710.  AndegatA  ai  F^«  the  Mlow» 
ingyear. 
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jQmil^  caft  ''.  The  French  hiftory  or  romance  of  Ber- 
TkAND  Du  GuEscELiN,  printed  at  Abbeville  in  1487*,  and  that 
pf  BELtSAiREy  or  Beiifarius>  they  rendered  in  the  fame  lan^ 
guage  and  metre,  with  the  titles  ^iftynw  i^(ti^iJo9  BsXdiy- 
^^8  7»  FoifJLum  %  and  'Uo^ix^  i^fiyflOC  ^^f /  BeXM(6i^tSy  &c". 
Boceacio  himfelf,  in  the  D^camehom  %  mentions  the-ftory 
of  Troilus  and  Creffida  in  Greek  verfe :  which  I  fuppofe  had 
beeh  tranflated  by  fome  of  the  fugitive  Greeks  with  whom 
he  was  connefted,  from  a  romance  on  that  fubjefl;^  many 
antient  copies  of  which  now  remain  in  the  libraries  of 
France  ^  The  ftory  of  Florius^  autx  pLAtzFLoRA,  a  rd-^ 
mance  which  Ludovicus  Vives  with  great  gravity  condemns 
under  the  name  of  Florian  and  Blanca-Flor^  as  one  of  the 
pemicious    and    uttClaffical    popular    hiftories   current    in 


'^  So  I  tranflate  ''  alios  id  genus  minores 
-*<  libellos."  Cruf.  ibid.  p.  48$.  Crditt^ 
was  born  in  IC26,  and  died  1607. 

'  At  the  end  of  LeTrinmphe  des  nbuf 
Prbvx,  &c.  fol.  That  is.  The  Ninb 
Worthies. 

"»  See  du  Cangc,  Gl.  Gr.  Barb.  ii.  Ind. 
Au6kor.  p.  36.  col.,  b.  Thil  hi&)xy  con^ 
tains  Beltrand's,  or  Bertrand's  amours  with 
X^cdD^a,  Cbryfatja,  the  king  of  Antioch's 
daughtes* 

*  See  Lambecc.  Bibf.  Casfar.  Lib  v. 
p.  264*  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  ftory 
cft)ate  obolum  Betifmrio  is  not  in  ProoopiuSi 
btlt  in  this  romance.  Probablv  Vandyck 
^t  this  ftory  from  a  modemifed  edition  of 
ity  Called  Bellisaire  w  le  Cenquerant^ 
Farif.  1643.  8vo.  Which,  however,  is  faid 
in  the  dde-page  to  be  taken  from  Proco- 
pitts.  It  was  written  by  the  fieor  de  Gre^ 
nailles. 

•  They  (bmctimes  applied  their  Greek 
iambics  to  the  works  of  the  antient  Greek 
poefs.  Demetrius  Zenus,  above-menti- 
oned, ^-an  Aated  Homer's  Bar^  »;^^vo«u»x^ft : 
and  Nicolaus  Lucanus,  the  Iliad.  1  he  firft 
wsu  printed  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  re- 
printed by  Cruiius,  Turco-Gnec.  p.  373. 
The  latter  was  alfo  printed  at  Venice,  1 5  26. 
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spud  Steph.  Sabium.  This  Demetrius 
Zentis  is  &id  to  be  the  author  of  the  Ta>.tv 
fAvoftMy(jtaf  or  Battle  or  the  Cats 
AND  Mice.  See  Cruf.  ubi  fupr.  396. 
And  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  i.  264.  223.  On 
account  of  the  Greco-barbarous  books 
which  began  to  grow  common,  chiefly  in 
Italy,  ab6hit  the  year  1520,  Stephen  a 
Sabio,  or  Sabius,  above-mentioned,  the 
printer  of  many  of  them,  publifhed  a 
Greco-barbareus  lexicon  at  Venice,  15^7, 
entitled,  '^Corona  Pretiosa,  t^^otw/i 

**  yeufufp  foutf  K^  XoXity  rh*  (^Jl»xV  x^t  aTit- 
**  Jtij»  y>Ju<rayif  Tir  T^mnMVf  nk  ^t  xj  rir  ygwf*- 

It  is  a  mixture  of  modem  anid  antient 
Greek  wprds,  Latin  and  Italian.  It  \^ 
repiinted  at  Venice  by  Petrus  Burana,  i  C46. 
^  SeeLenglct's  Bibl.  Rom.  p.  253.  ^^ht 
^*  Roman  de  Troylus.'*  And  Montfaucon, 
Bibl.  MSS.  p.  /93.  793.  &c.  5:c.  There 
is,  "  L'Amoie  di  Troleo  et  Grifeida  que 
*^*  ^  tfatta  in  buone  parte  la  Gucrra  c^ 
«*  Trqja,- d'Angelo  Leonico,  Veri.  1553. 
in  odave  rhyme.  Svo.  Moit  will  be  faid 
of  this  hereafter,  p.  384. 

Flanders 
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Inlanders  about  the  year  1523',  of  which  there  are  old  edi- 
tions in  French,  Sp^nifh ',  and  perhaps  Italian,  is  likewife 
extant  very  early  in  Greek  iambics,  moft  probably  as  a 
tranflation  into  that  language '.  I  could  give  many  others  ; 
but  I  haften  to  lay  before,  my  readers  feme  fpecimens  both 
of  the  Italian  and  the  Greek  Palamon  and  Arcite  \  Only 
premifing,  that  both  have  about  a  thoufand  verfes'in  each 
of  the  twelve  books,  and  that  the  two  firft  books  are  intro- 
duftory :  the  firft  containing  the  war  of  Thefeus  with  the 
Amazons,  and  the  fecond  that  of  Thebes,  in  which  Palamon 
and  Arcite  are  taken  prifoners.  Boccacio  thus  defcrib£s  the 
Temple  of  Mars. 

N  e  icampi  Tracii  fbtto  icieli  hyberni 
D  a  tempefta  continua  agitati 
D  oue  fchiere  di  nimbi  fempitemi 
D  auenti  or  qua  e  or  la  trafmutati 
I  n  uarii  loghi  ne  iguazofi  uerni 
£  de  aqua  globi  per  fredo  agropati 
G  itati  fono  eneue  tutta  uia 
C  he  in  giazQ  amano  aman  fe  induria 


4  Lod.  ViT.  de  Chriftiana  Pemina.  lib.  i. 
cap.  cm  tit.  ^/  non  legendi  Scriptoresy  &c. 
He  Kved  at  Bruges.  He  mentions  other 
romances  common  in  Flanders,  Lbonel^^ 
AND  Canamor,  Curias  AND  Florela, 
andPvRAMUs  and  Thisbe. 

'  Flores  y  Blano-aflor.  En  Jlcalay 
151a.  4to.— -Hiftoire  Amoreafe  de  F lores 
et  de  Blanchepleur,  tradtiite  de  I'Ef- 
pagnol  par  Jacques  Vincent.  Paris,  1554. 
8V0. — Florimont  et  Passerozb,  tra- 
duite  de  TEipagnol  en  profe  Fran9oire» 
Lvbn,  15.  «.  8vo.  There  is  a  French 
eaition  at  Lyons,  ijyi*  It  was  perhaps 
originally  Spanilh. 

*  Sceuipr.p.  348.  IntheNoter.  Wher^ 


for  want  of  further  information)  I  left  this 
point  doubtful. 

<  For  the  ufe  of  the  Greek  Theseio  I 
am  obliged  to  the  politenefs  of  Mr.  Stan* 
ley,  who  condefcends  to  patronife  and  af^ 
fift  the  fludies  he  fo  well  underftands.  I 
believe  there  is  but  one  more  copy  in 
England,  belonging  to  Mr.  Ramfay  the 
painter.  Yet  I  have  been  told  that  Dr. 
George,  provoft  of  King's,  had  a  copy. 
The  firft  edition  of  the  Italian  book, 
no  Ibfs  valuable  a  cnriofitv,  is  in  the  excel- 
lent library  of  the  very  learned  and  com- 
municative Dr.  Afkew.  This  is  the  only 
copy  in  England.  See  Bibl.  Smith.  Adr 
dend.  fol.  :d.  Vcnet«  1755..  4to. 
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E  una  felua  fterile  de  robufti 

C  erri  doue  eran  folti  e  alti  molto 

N  odofi  afpri  rigidi  e  uetufti 

C  be  de  ombra  eterna  ricopreno  il.uolto 

D  el  triflo  fuolo  enfra  li  antichi  fufli 

D  i  ben  mille  furor  fempre  rauolto 

V  i  fi  fentia  grandiffimo  romorc 
N  e  uera  beftia  anchora  ne  paftore 

I  n  quefta  nide  la  cha  delo  idia 
A  rmipotente  quefta  edificata 
T  utta  de  azzaio  fplendido  e  pulio 
D  alquale  era  del  fol  riuerberata 
L  aluce  che  aboreua  il  logho  rio 
T  utta  difFerro  era  la  ftretta  entrata 
E  le  porte  eran  de  eterno  admante 
F  errato  dogni  parte  tutte  quante 

E  le  le  colone  di  ferro  cuftei 

V  ide  che  lo  edificio  fofteneano 
L  i  impeti  de  menti  parue  alei 

V  eder  che  fieri  dela  porta  ufiano 
E  il  ciecho  pechare  e  ogne  omei 

S  imilemente  quiui  fi  uedeano 

V  idiue  le  ire  rofle  come  focho 
E  la  paura  palida  in  quel  locho 

E  coii  gli  occulti  ferri  itradimenti 

V  ide  ele  infidie  con  uifta  apparenza 
L  i  difcordia  fedea  efanguinenti 

F  erri  auea  in  mano  eogni  difFerenza 
E  tutti  iloghi  pareano  ftrepenti 
D  afpre  minaze  edi  crudel  intenza 
E  n  mezo  illocho  la  uertu  triilifiima 
S  edea  di  degne  laude  pouerifiima 

V  idevi 
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V  ideui  ancora  lo  alcgro  furore 

E  oltre  acio  con  uolto  fanguinofb 
L  a  morte  armata  uide  clo  ftupore 
E  ogni  altarc  qui  ucra  copiofo 
D  i  fangue  fol  nc  le  bataglic  fore 
D  i  corpi  human  cacciato  eluminofo 
E  ra  ciafchun  di  focho  tolto  aterre 
A  rfe  edifFate  per  le  trifte  guerre 

E  t  era  il  tempio  tutto  hiftoriato  * 
D  i  focil  mano  e  difopra  edintorno 
E  cio  che  pria  ui  uide  defignato 
E  ran  le  prede  de  no£te  edi  giorno 
T  olto  ale  terre  equalunque  (Forzato 
F  u  era  qui  in  habjto  muSforno 

V  ideanuifli  le  gente  incatenate 
P  orti  di  ferro  e.forteze  fjpezate 

V  edeui  ancor  le  naue  bellatrici 
I  n  uoti  carri  eli  uolti  guafiati 
E  i  miferi  pianti  &  infelici 

E  t  ogni  forza  con  li  afpe£ti  e  lati 

O  gni  ferita  ancor  fi  vedea  lici 

E  fangue  con  le  terre  mefcolati 

E  ogni  logo  con  afpe£lo  fiero 

S  i  uedea  Marte  turbido  e  altiero^  &e.  * 


*  Thosv  ll?«^K/x»]«  means  psdndng^y  pro^ 
perly  hiAory-paintings,  and  tf^tl^,  and 
mwiro^Tv,  is  to  fatnif  mr  Wbaroos  Greek. 
There  are  various  exair^^  in  the  Byzan- 
tine writers.  In  middle  Latinity  Htficric^ 
grapbus  figni£es  literally  a  Fainter,  Per- 
haps    oar    HlSTORIOGRAFHEK     KOTAL 

was  originally  the  king's  Illuminator,  'iro^i- 
ma^of  iMiholv^  occurs  in  an  Infcription 
publiihed  by  Du  Cange»  DiiTertat.  ^inv. 
xxvii.  p.  319,  Where  (jm^mIu^  implies  an 
artift  who  painted  in  mofaic  work  called 
/M^awft  or  for^ry  Mu/h/nm*  In  the  Gieek 
|>oem  before  os  'iro^tlaq  is  ufed  for  a  Painter, 
Jib*iL 


€* 


*€ 


Ih  the  middle  Ladn  writers  we  haw  Jepingert 
ftlSTOaiALiTBE,  To  paint  <wifh  biftories 
orfigures^  viz.  '<  Forinfecus  dealbavit  illud 
[delofammy]  intrin&cus  autem  depinxit 
biftorialiterJ*  Dodo  de  Adl.  Norman. 
1.  iii.  p.  155.  Dante  ufes  the  Italian  word 
befofc  us  in  the  fame  fenfe.  Dante,  Potgat. 
Cant.  Jh 

Qmvi  era  histOriata  V  alta  gloria 
Del  Roman  Prince.— « 

"Iro^Ue  frequently  occurs,  iimply  for  pidnre 
or  reprefentation  in  colours.  Nilus  Monach. 
lib.  IV.  Epift.  61.  IUm  »ro(i«K  Wkv^^r  m,' 
i^asiv  N;  &kBiTiniiM\tff,  **  Pictures  of 
**  birds,  ferpents,  and  plants."  And  in 
a  thoufand  other  infbmces.         '  L.  vii. 
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The  Temple  of  Venus  has  thefe  imageries. 

P  oi  prefTo  afe  iiidde  pafTar  belleza 

S  enza  omamento  alchun  ft  riguardando 

£  gir  con  lei  uidde  piaceuoUeza 

£  luna  laltra  fecbo  comendano 

P  01  con  lor  uidde  iftarfi  gioueneza 

D  cftra  e  adorna  molto  feftegiando 

£  daltra  parte  uidde  el  fole  ardire 

L  ufinge  e  rufiiania  in  iieme  gire 

« 
In  mezo  el  locho  in  fu  alte  colone 

D  i  rame  uidde  un  tempio  al  qual  dintorno 

D  anzando  giouenette  uidde  e  done 

Qjaal  da  fe  belle :  e  qual  de  habito  adorno 

D  ifcinte  e  fchalze  in  giube  e  in  gone 

£  in  cio  fol  difpcndeano  il  giorno 

P  01  ibpra  el  tempio  uidde  uplitare 

P  afTere  molte  e  columbi  rugiare 

£  alentrata  del  tempio  uicina 

V  idde  che  li  fedeua  piana  mente 

M  adona  pace :  e  in  mano  una  corttna 

N  anzi  la  porta  tenea  lieue  mente 

A  prefTo  lei  in  uifta  afiai  tapina 

P  acientia  fedea  difcreta  mente 

P  allida  ne  lo  afpedto :  e  dogni  parte 

£  intorno  alei  uidde  promeffe  e  carte 

P  oi  dentro  al  tempio  entrata  di  fofptri 
VciTenti  un  tumuko  che  giraua 
F  ochoia  tutto  di  caldi  deiiri 
Qjuefto  gliakri  tutti  aluminaua 
D  i  noue  fiame  nate  di  martiri 
D  i  qua  ciafchun  di  lagrime  grondaua 
M  oiTe  da  una  dona  cruda  e  ria 
C  he  uidde  li  chiamata  gilofia,  &c. 
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Some  of  thefe  ftanzas  are  thus  cxprcffed  in  the  Greco- 
barbarous  tranflation ''. 

E/ff  tStov  h^e  TO  deovy  roy  oJxov  rov  (jLByciTiOyy 

O'  XoXufjLTC^oc  yoip  YjTomiy  eXxiJL7:£V  tios  rov  ijA/oy> 
>270Lv  6  )jXiof  ez^ovBy  ^^^XT^jev  cJ;  rov  (peyyoc. 

O  Tonos  Z?iOc  s7iX(/L7teVj  ixT^v  X^jitTrf oTTjTayrou, 
TO  tfiicocTov  oTioariSYj^oVj  xou  roc  i'sydoiiaroircv. 

AVo  ^lafAxvrYi  m^reorovy  yjo-uv  xxi  rx  xx^^iXy     ' 
dfj^e^oiisyouc  ^vvxrxy  oinxTTxcxv  [j^s^ix. 

KoXovxis  ijaxv  (ndn^e^y  tcoXXx  x^^'^^^C  ftf yaXa/f ,  - 

xnxmTovs  i^x^Bvavy  o7\.o)f  rh  olxov  xeivov. 
E^el^e  TYiv  ^ov^xotnrxv^  rev  Tioyiafj^oy  ixuvtcvy 

onoxrYJy  'Ko^rxv  ^yeyxciy  xy^oi  xou  dvfJLOfisvou   - 
YjxX  rxiV  rv^Titi  TTjy  oifix^ixv  xou  ro  ovou  xou  oyp\) 

ixiife  e<pxiv6yrriaxVj  ofjLoiov  trxv  xx^  raAXa* 
Kou  rx7c  o^ouQ  icxev^nxevy  xoxivxig  cJ;  ^^rtxy 

rh  ^o^QV  %ih  y^oyTiO^QVy  ixs7(T6  (rjiMy  [k^b^x. 

MBrx  XQi(px  rx  al^B^y  h^B  ^ijjuijye^ena/f , 

xx)  rouQ  ^xXaixic  Ttovyivovrxiy  xou  [loix^cvv  SiXXiocrovvBC* 
E^elroy  oicrvvYi^xaiXy  [jLBrx^s  Jiaf wy/a/f, 

b€x(Xb!c  ro  X^^'^Cy    Cl^B^OC  (JLXrOfJLByX. 

c5\oQ  6  roTtoc  Xhix^By  xy^iof  xx)  x^A/a(r|it£yof, 

xy^tovc  yx^  (f>o^^iafiov(y  xKafiorxrriv  (jlxXbxv. 
Mbcx  ^oy  roTtov  rovrovBy  ij  x^^*  'n^^f^^Vfj, 

BXX^BrOV  6  TCOTC^B^By    VX  BVXl  TrxiVBflBVri  *. 

^  V  From  which  it  was  thought  proper  to       is  intelligible  only  to  a  very  few  curious 
give  on  larger  fpedmen,  as  the  language       fcholan.  *  L«  vii.  Sign.  f«  g. 
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In  pafling  through  Chaucer's  hands^  thU  po^m  has  ree^ived 
many  new  beauties.  Not  only  thofe  capital  fi^^ionsr  and  Me- 
fcriptions,  the  templesi  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Diana,  with 
their  allegorical  paintings,  and  the  figures  of  Lycurgus-and 
Emetrius  with  their  retinue,  are  fo  much  heightened  by  the 
bold  and  fpirited  manner  of  the  Brittik  bard,  as  to  ftiike  us 
with  an  air  of  originality.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  as  Chaucer  in  fome  places  has  thrown  in 
ftrokes  of  his  own,  fo  in  others  he  has  contrafled  the  un- 
inf  erefting  and  tedious  prolixity  of  narrative,  which  he  found 
in  the  Italian  poet.  -  Apd  that  he  might  avoid  a  fervile  imi- 
tatiqn,  and  indulge  himfelf  as  he  pleafed  in  an  arbi,trary 
departure  from  thei  original,  it  appears^  that  he  neglected 
the  embarraffment  of  Boccacio's  fbanza^  and  preferred  the 
Englifh  heroic  couplet,  of  which  this  poem  affords  the  firft 
confpicuous  example  extant  in  our  language.    ' 

The  iituation  and  ftrufture  trf  the  temple  of  Mars '  are 
thus  defcribed. 

-A  forreft  .-  »  r 

In  which  there  wonneth  mother  man;  ne  heft : 
With  knotty  kiiarry  barrein  l;reys  old. 
Of  flubbys  fhape,  and  hideous  to  behold, 
In  which  thcr  was  a  rombyll  and  a  fwough  \ 
As  though  a  ftorm  (hulde  burftein  every  bough. 
And  downward  from  a  hill,  under  a  bent  ^ 
,    There  (lode, the  temple  of;  Mars  armipofent, 

Wrought  all  of  b'urnyd  *  ftele  i  of  which  th'  entre 
Was  long,  arid  ftreight, '  and  gaftly  for  tQ  fe: 
And  therout  came  fuch  a  rage  and  avyfe  * 
That  it  made  al  the  gatys  for  to  ryfe  •. 


* 


1 1 

•  ■ 
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»  SpiJndV'  ,       ^  Pjedpicc.        '    «  Bumiftcd.    .         *  Ndfc.  •  <<Itft^iied 

**  t}ie  doors ;  ,AI^ft  forced  them  from  thairhinges." 

.^    .  I.  A  a  a  The 
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;    The  nQfthern  light  m  fit  th^  dAris  fhQff^» 
iPsv^  window  oh  thfe  wall  nc  wm  thpr  nom, 
Throgh  which  piea  migbtan  any  light  difloro* 
The  dpre  was  al  of  a4am»nt  etefne> 
Xcienchid  ovfrthwart  and  endlong, 
With  iron  tough,  few:  to  makin  it  ftoong. 
ivery  pillar  the.  tfinapyl  to  ftkftei^ 
^^as  tonn?  gretc '  qf  yrea  height  aad  flM»c» 

The  gloomy  fan^u^ry   oC   this,  trfnwndovi  fesfl»  w 
adorned  with  thpjfe.  cha^a^riftig^d  in)iagftric5> 

There  iaw  I  firfl;  the  d^lf:  Yw^agbij^g, 
Of  Felony,  and  alij^  ttie;  coppcpa^g : 
The  cruei  Ire,  redde  ^,  afrj  e^4^S 
The  Pikpurfe  alJfe)^  an^.cl^e  thf  pal^  E^r^^t* 
The  Smy^er  with  the  k^&.vuifiiii  the,  dpl^, . : 
The  Ihepyn  brenmng  with  Uie  blak^  fmoke  'j 
The  Treafon  of  the  murdering^  in  the  bedde  ', 
The  opin  Warre  with  woundts  all  bebledde ; 
Conteke  *  wi^  bloodie  knyves  ',  and  (harpe  Menact, 
All  foil  of  chiiking  *  was  that  fory  pdace  !  • 


»  Fear.  " 


(texf^* 


*  Dryden  has  conveitedthis  ixoMefi  bto.  '  "*  Strife, 

defkal  h^pocrify,  nndir  Which  he  tSkes  an  "  This  imaee  is,  likewi%  cntirel^f  ^pifre* 

opportunity  of  ^n£fyiajt  his ftimkagainft .  fttk^icdhy  Dryden,  and taned  t^^fatire 

thedergy.    Knight't^Talei  B..ii«  p.  {6.  on  th,ejchiiiich« 

edit.  17I3,         r  ;  ..    .  ^     .  i., 

*,      /    , ,»        .,     .  1   .  ,  •  Conteft  With  - 

Next  ftopd  HypocnTy  wim  Mr  leer,  - '       drawn, 

Soft-fmiluig  and  demurely  lookiiig  down,  And  aU  with  blocd  beQMead  ^  Mjf  Imwn. 

But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  ^^ir.  ,  Any  «fig«W*.«,«ifeai;hoUaw.mor. 

^  Pdrhaps,  lor  >t^«  we  ihoold  read  mnr.    JProperly,  die  jarring  of  a  door  npoii 

ihi/yMt  or  cbipingt  i.  e.  a  town,  a  place  of  the  hinges.    See  alio  Chaucer's  Boeth.  p. 

trade.    This  line  is  therefore  to  reprefent  564.  b.  Urr.   edit.    **  When  the  lelde 

A  Qitjr  on  firt.    In  Wickfific^s  bible  we  •«  tberkiugi  agrifeche  oF  the,colde,  by  the 

kave,  <'  It  is  lyk  to  children  fittynge  in .  «<  fdlriefie-  of  4he  wind  A^nkuk^*    The 

^  Chb^thgb."  Matt.  3d.  i6.  triginal  is»  **  Vento  Campuiiiihannii^. 


n 
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iT\k^  Qfiat  of  himfclfe  yw  fiLwd  J  there; 
liis  b^fjt^,  .blQdi^  hath  bathld  all  his^  here, . 
.  The  i^Je  ydryvyn  irt  the  ihode  '  aay^  \: 
\yith  the  CQld  4eth  the  mouth  ^pyng  upryght  \ 
AmiddU  of  the  teiriple  (ate  Afifchauiice^ 
With'.d^icomfDft,:  and  Tory  countenance. 
Tct  ikwfe  I  Woid^nefs '  laughing  in.  his  rage* 
'  Aritiid  c<>fl9|>laint  of  Th&n,  and  fers  Oorage  3 
The  carrein  in  the  bufti  with  throte  ycorve  \ 
A  thoufand  Heyne  and  not  of  qualme  yflorve  \ 
The  tyrajrf  with  the  prey  by-  fbrde  yreft^ 
The  towii  deftroyid.  thdr  was  npthingi  left. 
Yet  faw  I  bseht  the  ihipa  upon  fleris. 
The  hunter  |lratingUd  with  the  wild,  boris. 
The  fow  freftthg  *  the  ch^  right'in  the  crad^l, 
The  coke  fcaldidfor  dl  his:;loiigi  l^L 
Nought  .was  forgott  the  infortune  of  Mart  j 
The  cartir  *  overriddiA  by  Kis  c^rt  % 
Under  the'  whele  hei  lay  full  loW  adowne. 
There  were  alfo  of  Marts  divilioiinfe, 
TheBarbbUr,  ^d  the  Butcher,  and  thfc  Smith 
That  forgith  iharj^i'  fwfei-dis  oii  the^  ftith  \ 
And  all  labove^  depeintid  in  a  tpwr^,        . 
Saw  I  Conqudlr  fitting-  in  grete  hondUr>  ' 
With  the  (hgrpe  fwerde  'right'  oyir  his  hed^ 
Hanging  but  by^a  fubtill-twiried  tWed  *• 


P  Had,  n  bt  th€  nigfir.    ^  t  Mnlaers. 

'  Thuoooplctrefisn  todie%qdem  Ae  *  Tkiott'cut. 


preceding  one :   w)io  is^  fttppokd  to^  kill  n  **  Slkinj:  iiot  deffaMed  by  Sckatb,  or 

niinftirDy  Jrivii^g  a  nail  into  his  hei^  in.  **  dying  aiiatafaldcadi. 

the  nighty  aildto  be  found  dead  and*  cold  ^  ^  Dmuring.'  . 

in  his  bed,  ^tk  his  ''  m6tf4i  gapviig  op..  «  Charioteer. 

'*  ryfjkU*^    TWi  is  rtOperrt  Ihi  iw£wng^  yClvwiot.  ; 

of  Ua  «  hsur  bang  bathed;  in  blgod.^.  '  AnvU,              . 

Sh$de,  in  AefttJct,  is  Kt«niHy-«r^^*  »/^tfiV; \  »  v.  1998,  p.  i6.  Urr. 

Dryde*  }mit^  jNifaphriildd  thi»  pskflige/ 

A  a  a  2                             This 
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This  groupe  is. the  effort  of  a  ftrong  imagination,  unac^ 
quainted  with  fele^lioii  and  arrangement  or  images.  It  is 
rudely  thrown  on  the  canvas  without  order  or* art.  In  the 
Italian  poets,  who  defcribe  every  thing,  and  who  cismnot. 
even  in  the  mod  ferious  reprefentations,  eafily  fupprefi  their 
natural  prediledtion  for  burlefque  and. familial- imagery,  no- 
thing is  more. common  than  this  rflii:ture  k>f  fublime  and 
comic  ideas  \  The  form  of  Mars  follows,  t<Miched  with,  the 
impetuous  dafhes  of  a  favage  and  fpirittd  pencil. 

The  ^  ftatue  of  Mars  upon  a  cart  ?  ftode,  •  .  J  ' 
Armid,  and  lokid  grym  as  he  were  wode  ^ 
A  wolfe  ther  ,fl>od  before  him  at  his  fete^  • 
With  eyin  red,,  and  of  a  man  he  etc.  -       . 
With  fotill  penfil  paintid  was  the  ftbrie. 
In  '  redouting.  Mars  and  cf  his  glorie*. . 

But  the  ground- wofk  of  this  whole  defcriptipja  is  in  the 
Thebaid  of  Statins.  *  I  will  make  no  apology  for  tranfcribing 
the  paffage  at  large,  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  re- 
femblance.  Mercuiy  vifits  the  temple,  of  Mars,  iituated  in 
the  frozen  and  tempeftuous  regipns  of  Thrace  \   . 

.  I  . 

^  There  are  many  other  inftnces  of  tAls^' '  Here  we  fee  the  force  of  defcnptioii  with- 

inixtiire.  v.  1179.    **  Weftrmas  did  the  out  a  profafion  of  idle  e^thets.    Thefe 

^*  hoondis  for  me  bone.'*  v.  ift64.  *<  We  veries  are  all  finew :  the/  have  nothing  hot 

**  fare  as  he  that  dronk  is  as  a'moiife»  6cc.^'  verbs  and  fabftantives.  ~ 

V.   2762.    «  Farewel  jphjrfick,!  Gjo  bei^,  •     ..a  Chariot.    •                         ^ 
"  the  cx)rfe  to  church."  v.  2521.     "  Some 

*'  faid  he  lokid  grim  and  he  wolde  fight,  *  Mad. 

«  Form,  or  figure.    Stetuary.  is  not  im-  '  Recording,  .^  , 

plied  here.  Thus  he  mentions  the/«/if#  of        '  ^  .v.  2043. 

kiirs  o.  a  banner,  fupr.  v.  077.^  I  cannot  '      ,  h  ch^^^  poiits  out  this  very'  temple  in 

forbear  adding  mthu  place  Ade  fine  vcrfes  the  intitxlaao^  lines,  v.  1981. 

of  Mars  armmg  hmnelf  m  hafte,  from  ouf  . ,,  •        w      ^ .       -  ,       ^^      . 

tuthor's  ComphintofMarsafuif'enui,  v.99,  }^  ^,"J«  «^«  ^^^  g^y  V¥^     ' 

He  mrowith  on  his  helme  of  huge; weight ;  ^     Thr^tc^.-  .       . 

And  girt  him  with  his  fworde,  and  in  his        la  thilke  cold  and  frofty  legioo,  , 

•,.      .^°°*i  t^  r^v  Ther  as  Mars: ta^s his fi5»«n»mairfoo.. 

His  mighty  ipere,  as  he  was  wont  to  feight. 


He  fliekith  io,  that  it  almofi  to  wende* 


Hie 
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Hie  fteriles  delubra  notat  Mavortia  fylvas, 
Hori efcitque  tuens :  ubi  mille  furoribus  illi 
Cingitur,  adverfo  domus  immanfueta  Tub  JEmo. 
Ferrea  compago  laterum,  ferro  arfta  teruntur 
Limina,  ferratis  incumbunt  te£la  columnis. 
Laeditur  adverfum  Phoebi  jubar^  ipfaque  fedem 
Lux  timet,  et  dirus  contriftat  fydera  fulgor. 
Digna  loco  ftatio.     Primis  fubit  impetus  amens 
E  foribus/  caecumque  Nefiis,  Iraeque  rubcntes^ 
Exanguefque  Metus  ;  occultii'que  enfibus  aftant 
Infidiae^  geminumque  tenens  Difcordia  ferrum.- 
Innumeris  ftrepit  aula  minis.     Triftiffima  Virtus 
Stat  medio,  laetufque  Furor,  vultuque  cruento  - 
Mors  armata  fedet.     Bellorum  folus  in  aris 
.    Sanguis,  et  incenfis  qui  raptus  ab  urbibus  ignis. 
Terrarum  exuviae  circum,  et  faftigia  templi 
Captae  infignibant  gentcs,  coelataque  ferro 
Fragmina  port  arum,  bellatricefque  carinas, 
Et  vacui  currus,  protritaque  curribus  ora '. 

Statius  was  a  favourite  writer  with  the  poets  of  the 
fniddle"  ages. .  His  bloated  magnificence  of  defcription,  gi- 
gantic images,  and  pompous  diflion,  fuited  their  tafte,  and 
were  fomewhat  of  a  piece  with  the  romances  they  fo  much 
admired.  They  negledled  the  gentler  and  genuine  graces  of 
Virgil,  which  they  could  not  relifh.  His  pi^ures  were  too 
correctly  and  chaftly  drawn  to  take'  their  fancies  :  and  truth 
of  defign,  elegance  of  expreflion,   and  the  arts  of  xompo- 


^  Stat.  Theb.  vii.  40.  And  bel6>v  we 
have  Chaucer's  Do§rs  of  adamant  ettrfif, 
viz.  T.  6S. 

— Claufseqne  adamante  perenni 
-   Diffilaere  fores.    —    —    — 

Statins  alfo  calls  Mars,  Jrmitotens.  v.  78. 
A  fiicrifice  is  copied  from  Statins,  where 
*fim  Chaooer,  ▼.  2296. 

And  did  her  tliingis  as  xnen  might  behold 
b  Stiui  pf  Tbetii. 


1 
I  think  Statius  is  copied  in  a  fimile,  v. 

1640.  The  introdomon  of  this  jpoem  is 
alfo  taken  from  the  Thebaid,  xii.  545. 
481.  797*  Compare  Chaucer's  lines,  v. 
870.  feq.  V.  917.  ie^.;  V.  996.  ieq.  The 
funeral  pyre  of  Arate  is  alfo  tranilatcd 
from  Theb.  vi.  195.  feq.  See  Ch.  v.  2940. 
feq.  I  likewife  take  this  opportunity  of 
obferving,  that  Lucretius  and  Plato  are 
imitated  in  this  poem.  Together  with 
many  paflages  from  Ovid  and  Vir^. 

iitxoa 
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fition  were  not  their;  ohjefts  ''.  la  the  mean  time  wer  muft 
obferve,  that  in  Cjiaucer's  Temple  of  Mars  many  perfonages 
are  addod :  and  that  thofe  which  exifted  before  in  Statius 
have  been  retouched,  enlarged,  and  rendered  more  diftin£t 
and  pi^turefqvie  by.  Boccacip  and  Chaucer.  Arcite's  addrefs 
to  Mars,;  at  entering,  th?  t^mple^  has  great*  dignity^  and  is 
not  copied  from  Statiqs. 

O  ftronge  god,  that  in  the  reignis  cold 
Qf  Thrace  honourjd  art,  and  God  yhold ! 
And  haft  in  everie  reign,  and  everie  land. 
Of  a^mi?  al  the  bridil  in  thy  hond  s 
And  tb^m  fortunii^,  as  they  leSt  devife. 
Accept  of  me  my  pitous  facrifice  \ 

The  foUowij^g.  ppurtrait :  of  Lycutgus,  an  imaginary  king 
of  Thrace,  is,  highly  charged,  and  very  great  in  the  gothic 
ilyle  of  painting, 

Ther  mayft  'ou  "  fee,  commyng  with  Palamon, 

Lyc^rgus  himielf,  the  grcte  kihg  of  Thrace ; 

Blake  was  his  berde,  and  manly  was  his  face  ^. 

The  circles  of  his  eyin  in  his  hede 

They  glowdin  betwixte  yalbwe  and  rede : 

And  like  a  lyon  lokid'he  about. 

With  kempid  heris  on  his  1>rowis?tl:6ut : 

Jfis  limis^  grete,  his'  brawnis  herd  and  fttong,      . 

His  AuWeres  brodei  his  armis^  rotind  and>long^ . . 

And  as  the  guife  y  was  in  his.  contrc 

Full  high  upon  a  chai^  of  gold  flode  he : 

With  four  grete  white  bullis  in  the  tracis. 

Inftead  of  court  cote  «rmur,  on  his  harneis 


ammiettti  of  thr-t!iiiebt.lMiok$<cf  Iks 
"  V.  a37$v.  ■  Von, 

With 
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With  yalowe  naile$>  uid  bH^ht  IS  any  gold; 
He  hath  a  beris  ^  ftitih  cole-Elak  for  old. 
His  long  here  wfis  ketfl|>6d  behind  his  bak» 
As  any  raven's  fethet't  fhotte  for  bldk. 
A  wrcthe  of  golde  armgrete  \  of  htig^  weight. 
Upon  his  hed,  fett  full  of  Aotiis  bright, 
Of  fine  rabies^  and  clere  diamohdes. 
About  his  char  ther  wentin  white  aldttdes  ^ 

Twentie  and  more,  as  grete  as  any  Here, 
To  huntin  at  the  lyon  or  wild  b^r6  ^ 
And  folowid  hitn  with  mofll '  faft  yboontf, 
Coleres  of  gold  'and  toTfetetf  *  Ulid '  round. 
A  hundrid  lordis  had  he  iti  his  rout, 
Armid  ful  wele,  wit3l  hertis  fterii  afid  ftoUt  \ 

The  figure  of  Emetrins  king  of  Indi*,  who  comes  to' thc- 
aid  of  Arcite,  is  not  inferior  in  the  fame  flfyle,  wifli^  a^  mix-* 
ture  of  grace. 


•  A  bew'i, 

^  As  big  as  voor  arm.- 

'  Greyhoonos.  A  favourite  fpectes  of 
dogs  in  the  middle  ages.  In  thit  andeat 
pipe-rollsy  payments  are  frequently  xftade'in 

f;reyhognds.  Rot.  Pip.  an.  4.  Reg.  Johann. 
A.  D.  1203.]  '*  Rog.  Conftabul.  Cdbie 
*<  debet  D.  Marcas,  ^t  X.  palfridos  et  X. 
'*  Utt//hs  Leu>rarierum  pto  habenda  terra. 
"  Vidonis  OB  Loverell  de  qvibiis  debet  red- 
^*  dere  per  ann.  c.  M/'    Tim  U^fiet  of 

{Tiyhounds.  Rot.  Pip.  an.  9.  Regf^  Jqbann. 
a;  D.  1208,] "*;[_SuTH ANT.  JoKan*  Teih* 
'*  gre  debet  c*  M.  et  X.  Itporariis  magnoj, 
*'  piikbros^  et  honos^  de  redemtione  Aia, 
**  Sec.**   Rot.  Pip.  an.  11.  R«g.  Johan* 

[A.  D.  1210.]   **   EVBRVEYCSIRS.   Ro?. 

*'  de  Mallvell  redd.  comp.  de  I.  palefrsdo 
**  velociter  cnn-ente,  et  Ii.  laifiu  Ufwa'^ 
*'  riorum  pro  habendis'  literis  (jsprecatoius 
**  adMaaldam  de.M.''  I  could  give  a 
tluMi6nd  infiaiices  of  this  ion. 
.  *  Moasale. 
'  I^  Hawes'i  Pastimi  or  PbtASvait 


[wrxtteii  ttap.  Hen.  vtt;]  Fasw  isr  Mended  • 
witk.  two  gieyhoiliids;;  od  wbofe  gbldin 
cdllfUY  Grace  and  GoytmaMnet^  are  in- 
icribed' in' diamond  l^rl.  See*  oexT  note. 

'  Rings.  The  faftttiing  t>f  dojp  rplUn. 
They  are  often  mentibned  in  the  inv«n<- 
T^av  orOrnilore;  in  the  rojRdjrfUigces  of 
Henry  the  eighth,  above  cited.~MsS.  Harl. 
1419.  In  &  CaftU  •fi^im4far.Ax6dit 
CoLL^i^a,  f.  409.,  <<  Two  greyhouodea- 
««  GoQart  of  crimfun  velvett  mk  doth  of 

gold,  laning  >#rr///#i.'*--*'' Two  otW; 

eellars  with'  thejdngs  annes,  and^/t! 
*'  the  eodie  portcallis  and  rofe."— *'*  Itein,. 
«  a '-  colbr  embrdwdeied  with'  pbihe^-' 
**  nates  an^rdfesmth  turrets  of -fiver  aitd*' 
«« gUt,^*— ''  A  coBar  gponiihed  with  io\^ 
**  workeMMith  on^.ihallop'  iheUc  of  filvcr 
**  and  giltei  with  tomtuf  and  pend^nftn^^ 
"  of  filvf^  and  gallic ''-t'«  A  cqUar  of 
<«  whife  velvette,  eaafanwderedwith  Mrlia,.. 
«<  the  fwivds  of  fiWerv'' 

tFilfd.    High);  foliihed. 

*  V.  2109. ' 

With; 


/r 
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With  Arcite,  in  ftorys  as  men  find, 
The  grete  Enietrius,  the  king  of  Ind, 
Upon  a  ftede  bay,  trappid  in  ftele, 
Covcrid  with  clothe  of  gold  diaprid  "^  wel. 
Cam  riding  like  the  god  of  armis  Mars : 
His  cote  armure  was  of  the  clothes  of  Tars  ', 
Couchid  with  perles  white  and  round  and  grete  5 
His  fadill  was  of  brent  ^  gold  new  ybete, 
And  mantlet^npon  his  fhulderes  hanging, 
BretfuU "  of  rubies  redde  as  fire  fparkling. 
His  crifpc  here  like  ringes  *  was  yronne, 
And  yt  was  yalowe,  glittering  as  the  fonne. 
His  nofc  was  high,  his  eyin  bright  citryh  *, 
Ruddy  his  lippes,  his  colour  was  fangyn. 
And  a  fcwe  frekles  in  his  face  yfpreint  ^^ 
Betwixt  yalowe  and  fomedele  blak  ymeint  ^ 
And  as  a  lyon  he  his  eyis  keft  \ 
Of  five  and  twenty  yerc  his  age  I  ghefl. 
His  berde  was  well  begonning  for  to  fpring, 
His  throte  was  as  a  trompet  thondiring. 
Upon  his  hede  he  wered,  of  laurer  grene 
A  garlond  freihe,  and  luftie  for  to  fene. 
Upon  his  honde  he  bore  for  his  delite 
An  egle  tame,  as  ony  lilie  white  \ 

^  See  this  word  explained  above,  p.  176.       aoconnts  for  farnifliing  tournaments.    Du 

^  Not  of  TarTos  in  Cilicia.    It  is  rather       Canee  (ays,  that  this  was  a  fine  doth  ma- 

an  abbreviation  for  7'/rr/4r/>y  or  T'^rorrsffi,        nufa&ured  in  Tartary;  GloA*.  Tmrtariwm. 

See  Chaocer's  Fi9»wre  and  Leafe^  v.  212.  But  Skinner  in  V.  derives  it  from  Tortonn 

in  the  Milanefe.  He  cites  Stat  4.  Hen.  viii. 
c.  vi. 

y  Burnt.    Bomilhed* 

That  it  was  a  coftly  jftuff  appears  firom  •  Qnite  fall, 

hence.  **  £t  ad  faciendum  unum  Jnpoon  *  Rmgs. 

«*  deTartaiy/t  Uu  oouderat.  cum  garteriis   *  ^  Lemon-colour.  Lat.  Citrimu. 

"  Uu  paratis'  cutai  boodes  et  pendants  de  '*  •'  Sprinkled. 

•'  armtp  dcanmo/'  Comp.  J.  Coke  Pro-  *  "  A  mixtme  of  black  and  yellow.'^ 

viibns  Maen.  Garderob.  temp.  Bdw.  iii.  '  •  CafL    Darted. 

m  fupr.    u  oftea  occurt  in  the  wardfobe-  '  See  fupr.  p.  166. 

An 


On  evexy  tnimpe  hanging  a  brode  bannere 
Of  fine  Tarturium  fuU  richely  beie» 
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An  hundrid  lordis  had  he  with  them  there, 
All  armid,  faaf  their  heddis,  in  their  gere  '• 
About  this  king  ther  ran  on  every  part 
Full  many  a  tamd  lyon,  and  libart  ^. 

The  banner  of  Mars  difplayed  by  Thefeus,  is  fublimely 
conceived. 

The  red  ftatuc  of  Mars,  with  Ipere  and  targe. 
So  fhineth  in  his  white  banner  large 
That  all  the  feldis  glittrin  up  and  down  ^ 

This  poem  has  many  ftrokes  of  patlietic  defcription,  of 
which  thefe  fpecimens  may  be  felefled. 

Upon  that  other  fide  when  Palamon 
Wift  that  his  cofin  Arcite  was  ygon, 
Such  forowe  makith  he,  that  the  grete  tour 
Refoundid  of  his  yelling  and  clamour  : 
The  fetteris  upon  his  (hinnis  grete 
Werin  of  his  bitter  fait  teris  wete  *", , 

Arcite  is  thus  defcribed,  after  his  return  to  Thebes,  where 
he  defpairs  of  feeing  Emilia  again. 

His  flepe,  his  mete,  his  drink,  is  hym  byreft  j 

That  lene  he  waxith,  and  drie  as  a  iheft : 

His  eyin  hollow,  griflie  to  behold 

His  hew  fallowe,  and  pale  as  afhin '  cold : 

Solitary  he  was,  evir  alone. 

And  wayling  all  the  night  making  his  mone. 

And  if  he  herde  fong  or  inftrument. 

Than  would  he  wepin,  he  might  not  be  ftent ". 

So  febyll  were  his  fpirits  and  fo  low. 

And  chaungid  fo  that  no  man  might  him  know  \ 

•  Annonr.  *  Idbbard.  v.  a  157.         *  V.  077.         *  V.  J277.  '  Aftei. 

■  Stayed.  •  V.  1363. 

Vol.  I.  B  b  b  Palamon 
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Palamon  is  ithyxs  introdiUced  in  the  p^roceflion  of  his  rival 
Arcite's  funprsl. 

Tho  gan  this  wofuU  Theban  palamon 

With  flotery  *  berde,  and  ruggy  afhey  hcrcs, 

In  clethts  ^blak  be4rDppod  9II  with  !t«r«ei. 

And,  paflyng  ovir  weping  Emily, 

Was.rufullift  of  all  the  company '. 
# 

To  which  may  be  added  the  furprHc  of  Palamon,  con- 
cealed in  the  foreft,.  at  hearing  the  difgutfed  Arcite,  whom  he 
iVippcies  to  kws  the  Ajuire.pf  TIxq^us,  discover  himfelf  at'the 
mention  of  the  name  of  jEoulia. 


^  Through  his  htrte 
He  felt  axold  fwerderfiitddenlytOi glide : 
For  ire^he 4][Uoke,  .no  longer . wdld . he; hide. 
And  whan  diat  he  had'he^ iAfckifi  tak. 
As  he  were  wode,  jwyth  ffKe  al  dode  and  ^ale. 
He  fterte  him  vp  out  of  iiie  fauihis  thick,  Sec  \ 


A  defenption-  of  the  mommg  -muft  not  be  omitted  $  which 
vies,  both  in  fentiment  and  ei^eflion,  with  the  fnoft-^iflied 
modem  poje;tical  landfcape,  and  iinely  difplays  oi^r  author's 
talent  at  delineatin|;  the  beaiities  of  nature. 

*  The  mery  lark,  m€flengei:e  of  the  <lay, 
Salewith  '  in  her  long  the  moro we  gray  j 
And  firie  Phebus  ryiith  up  fo  bright. 
That  all  the  orient  laugith  at  the  fight  • : 
And  with  his  ftremis  .dryeth  in  the  greves  * 
The  filver  dropis  hanging  in  the  leves ". 

•  Sqtiallid%  •  In  die  Oreekr  l^tjSX.  ifi.  Si^at.  t  e  iii. 

p  V.  ziB±.  *o  Qv^9^  0;^  71X&,   &c.    See  Dame, 

4  V«  1570.  PiirgaL  c  i,.p«  «j4. 

'  ^ttteth^  '  Groves.   £vl^.           "  1493. 

Nor 
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Nor  muft  the  figure  of  the  blooming  Emilia,   the  moft 
beautiful  obje6t  of  this  vernal  pi6ture,  pafs  unnoticed. 

Emilie,  that  fairir  was  to  fene 

Than  is  the  lilHe  upon  the  ftalk  grene ; 
And  frefhir  than  the  May  with  flouris  newe, 
For  with  the  rofy  colour  ftrofe  hir  hewe  \ 

In  other  parts  of  his  Works  he  has  painted  mcTrring  fcene^ 
con  amore :  and  his  iiftagfnatioii  (eems  to  hare  been  peculfarty 
ftrucfe  with  thd  charms  of  a  mral  profjpefl  at  fun-fifing. 

We  are  furprifed  to  find,  in  a  poet  of  firch  antiquity,, 
riumbefs  fo  nervOuS   and  flowing:    a  circumflrance  which 
greatly  contributed  to  render  Ehyden's  paraphrafe  of  this 
poem  the  rti(5ft  animated  and  harmonious   piece  of  verfi- 
ncafion    in    the  Englifh   language.     I   cannot   Jeave    the 
Knight's  Tale  without  remarking,  that  the  inventor  of 
this  poem,  appears  to  have  poffefled  confiderable  talents  for 
the  artificial  conltfuftioft  of  a  ftory.    It  exhibits  unexpefted 
and  ftrikhig  turns  of  fortune  j  and  abounds  in  thofe  inci- 
dents which  are  calculated  to  ftrike  the  fancy  by  opening 
refources  to  fublime  defcription,    or  intereft  the  heart  by 
pathetic  fituations.     On  this  account,  even  without  confider- 
ing  the  poetical  and  exterior  ornaments  of  the  piece,  we  are 
hardly  difgufted  with  the  mixture  of  manners,  the  confufion 
of  times,  and  the  like  violations  of  propriety,  which  this 
poem,  in  common  with  all  others  of  its  age,  prefents  in 
almofl  every  page.     The  aftion  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened : 
foon  after  the  marriage  of  Thefeus  with  Hippolita,  and  the 
death  of  Creon  in  the  fiege  of  Thebes :    but  we  are.  foon 
tranfported  into  more  recent  periods.     Surtday,  the  celebra- 
tion of  matins,  judicial  aftrology,  heraldry,  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments, knights  of  England,  *and  targets  of  Pruffia*,  occur- 
in  the  city  of  Athens  under  the  reign  of  Thefeus. 

*  V.  10.17.  Ch.  Prol.  V.  5j.    Whae  toonuuDents  in 

'The  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  were       Pra^  are  mentioned..  Ardte  quotes  a 
fettled  in  Pruflia,  before  1300.   See  alfo       fable  from  J£fop',  v.ji79v 

Bbb  2  SECT. 
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SECT,        XIII. 


CHAUCER'S  RoMAUNT  of  the  Rose  is  tranflatcd 
from  a  French  poem  entitled,  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose, 
It  was  begun  by  William  of  Lorris,  a  ftudent  in  jurifpru- 
dence,  who  died  about  the  year  1 260  *.    Being  left  unfini(hed» 
it  was  completed  by  John  of  Meun,  a  native  of  a  little 
town  of  that  name,  lituated  on  the  river  Loire  near  Orleans, 
who  feems  to  have  flourifhed  about  the  year  i3io\    This 
poem  is  efteemed  by  the  French  the  moft  valuable  piece  of 
their  old  poetry.    It  is  far  beyond  the  rude  efforts  of  all 
their  preceding  romancers :  and  they  have  nothing  equal  to 
it  before  the  reign  of  Francis  the  firft,  who  died  in  the  year 
1547.    But  there  is  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  merit 
of  the  two  authors.    William  of  Lorris,  who  wrote  not  one 
quarter  of  the  poem,   is  remarkable  for  his  elegance  and 
luxuriance  of  defcription,   and  is   a  beautiful  painter  of 
allegorical  perfonages.    John  of  Meun  is  a  writer  of  ano- 
ther cafl.    He  poffeffes  but  little  of  his  predecefTor's  inven- 
tive and  poetical  vein  5  and  in  that  refpeft  was  not  properly 
qualified  to  finifh  a  poem  begun  by  William  of  Lorris.    But 
he  has  ftrong  fatire,  and  great  livclinefs  \    He  was  one  of 
the  wits  of  the  court  of  Charles  le  Bel, 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  lover,  in  purfuing  and 
obtaining  the  objefl  of  his  defires,  are  the  literal  arguments 
x)f  this  poem.    This  defign  is  couched  under  the  allegory  of 

*  Fauchet,  p.  i^fS.  <  The  poem  canfiftt  of  22734  rerfes. 

^  Id.  ibid.  p.  200.    He  alfo  tranflated  William  otLorris's  part  enda  with  v.  4149. 

Soethias  De  Con/olatione^    and   JbtlartTs  viz. 
Liturty  and  wrote  An/ivers  of  the  Sybils ^  &c.  "  A  peu  que  je  ne  m'cn  dcfc/poir." 

a  Rofe, 
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a  Rofe,  which  our  Iqyer  after  frequent  obflacles  gathers  in  a 
d/elicious  garden.  He  traverfes  vaft  ditches,  fcales  lofty  walls 
and  foirces  the  gates  of  adamantine  and  almoft  impregnable, 
caftles.  Thefe  enchanted  fortrefles  are  all  inhabited  by 
various  divinities;  fome  of  which  affift,  and  fome  oppofe, 
the  lover's  progrefs  *, 

Chaucer  has  luckily  tranflat^d  all  that  was  written  by 
William  of  Lorris  ^ ;  he  gives  only  part  of  the  continuation 
of  John  of  Meun '.    How  far  he  has  improved  on  the  French 


^  In  the  preface  of  the  edition  piipted  in 
the  year  IS3S»  ail  this  allegory  is  tamed 
to  relieion  The  Rofe  is  proved  to  be  a 
ftate  of  grace»  or  divine  wifdonii  or  eternal 
beatitude,  or  the^  Holy  Yiwn/  to  which 
heretics  cannot  gain  aocefs.  It  it  the  white 
Rofe  of  Jericho»  %4/^  flantatto  R^a  in 
yericbo^  Sec  kc.  The  diemifts,  in  the 
mean  time,  made  it  a  fearch  for  the  philo* 
fopher's  ftone  :  and  other  profeffions,  with 
laboured  commentaries,  ejkplained  it  into 
their  own  refpeAive  fciencet. 

«  See  Ocaeve's  [.ettgr  of  Cupide,  writ- 
ten 1402.  Uriy's  Chaucer^  p.  536.  v.  283. 
Who  calls  John  of  Moon  the  author  of  the 
Romaunt  of  tbi  Rffe* 

'  Chaucer's  poem  confifts  of  76919  verfes : 
and  ends  with  this  verfe  of  the  original,'  viz. 
V,  13105, 

**  Vous  aurez  abiblntion." 

But  Chaucer  hat  made  feveral  omiffions  in 
John  of  Meun*s  nart,  before  he  comes  to 
this  period.  He  has  tranflated  all  William 
of  Lorrit's  part,  at  I  have  obfervod }  and 
hit  tranflation  of  that  part  ends  with  v. 
44.32.  vis. 

**  Than  fliuldin  Ifallin  in  wanhope." 
Chaucer's  ootemporaries  C2^1ed  hjs  Romfint 
of  the  Rofe^  a  tranflation.     Lydgate  fays 
that  Chaucer 


-Notably  did  his  bufin^e 


By  grete  avyfe  his  wittes  to  difpofe, 
Totranflaui\M  Romans  of  the  Rose. 

Prol.  Boch.  ft.  vl.  It  is  manifeft  that 
Chaucer  took  no  pains  to  difguife  his 
tranflation.  He  litenuly  follows  the  Frencht 
in  faying,  that  a  river  was  **  kflb  than 


'*  Saing.**  i.  e.  the  Seine  at  Paris,  v.  118. 
"  No  wight  in  all  Paris."  v.  7157.  A 
grove  has  more  birds  **  than  ben  in  all  the 
**  relme  of  Fraunct^  v.  49^.  He  calls  a 
pine,  *'  A  tree  in  France  men  call  a  pine." 
V.  1457.  He  fays. of  rofcs,  **  fo  faire 
"  werin  nevir  in  Rone,  v.  1674.  **  That 
**  for  Paris  ne  for  Pavie."  v.  1654.  He 
lias  fometimes  reference  to  French  ideas,  or 
words,  not  in  the  original.    As  *<  Men 


ner  fays,  Paris  is  contradied  for  Paradife. 
In  mentioning  minftrels  and  jugglers,  he 
fays,  that  fome  of  them  '*  Songin  fonges 
<*  of  Ixsraine."  v.  776.    He  adds. 

For  in  Loraine  there  notis  be 
Full  iwetir  than  in  this  comre. 

There  is  not  a  fyllable  of  thefe  fongs,  and 
fingers,  of  Loraine,  in  the  Frendi.  By 
the  way,  I  fufped  that  Chaucer  tranflated 
this  poem  while  he  waa  at  Paris,  There 
are  alfo  many  allufions  to  Englifli  afBurs, 
which  J  fufpedted  to  be  Chaucer's ;  but 
they  are  dl  m  the  French  original.  Such 
as,  **  Hompipis  of  Comevaile."  v.  42*50. 
Thefe  are  called  in  the  original,  •«  Chale- 
"  meaux  de  Comouaillc."  v.  J991.  A 
knight  is  introduced,  allied  to  king  <*  Ar- 
<*  thour  of  Brctaigne."  v.  1199.  Who  is 
called,  "  Bon  roy  Artus  de  Bretaigne." 
Orig.  V.  1 187.  Sir  Qawin,  and  Sir ICay, 
two  of  Arthur's  knights,  are  charaderifed, 
V.  2206.  ftq.  See  Orig.  v.  2124.  Where 
the  word  Keulx  is  corrupt  for  Keie.  But 
there  is  one  pafTage,  in  which  he  menrions  a 
BacbeUre  as  fair  as  *'  The  Lordis  fonne  of 

<*  Windiforc,' 
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original,  the  reader  fhall  judge.  I  win  ex6ft)it  paflTa^tb  AU 
lefted  from  both  poems;  refpeftivcly  pfaciilg  the  French; 
iJnder  the  Englrfh,  for  the  convenience  of  compia^iror^^  Tli» 
renovation  of  nature  in  the  momfli  of  May  i*  thbs  ckfcribed. 

That  it  was  May,  thus  dremed  me  % 

In  time  of  love  and  joltite, 

That  all  thing  ginnith  waxin  gay, 

For  ther  is  neither  bufhe  nor  hay  ^ 

In  May  that  it  n'ill  (hroudid  bene, 

Arid  it  with  newc  levis  wrenc  *  : 

Thefe  wooddis  eke  recoverin  grene, 

That  drie  in  winter  ben  to  fene  : 

And  the  erth  waxith  proude  withall 

For  fote  dewis  that  on  it  fall. 

And  the  povir  efiate  forgette 

In  whiche  that  winter  had  it  fette  : 

And  thdrt  becometh  the  grounde  fo  proxide, 

That  it  will  have  a  newe  fhroud  -, 

And  make  fo  quaynt  his  robe  and  fayre. 

That  it  had  hewes.  an  hundred  payre. 


«  Windifere.''  ▼,  i2$o.    This  it  tdded  by 

'  ChtauxTf  and  intended  at  a  compliment  to 

fome  of  his  patrons.     In  the  Ltgendt  9/ 

good  fTomen,  Cupid  fays  to  Chaitoer»  v.  3  24). 

For  in  plain  ttxt,  withoutin  nede  of  gtofe. 
Thou    haft  tranjlatid  the  Romaunt  of  the 
Rofe. 

'  <  Qa*on  joli  moys  de  May  fongeoye* 
Ou  temps  amorettx  plein  de  joye> 

Que  toate  chofe  fi  s'efgaye, 
Si  ^u'il  n^y  a  buiflbns  ne  have 
Qui  ep  May  paier  ne  fe  vueille, 
£t  cottvrir  de  nouvelle  fneille : 
Les  boys  recouvrent  leur  verdorey 
Qui  font  fees  tant  qui  Thiver  dure ; 
La  terre  mefmes  s'en  orgouille 
Pour  la  rongee  qui  u  mouille^ 
En  oublian  la  povretd 
Oik  die  a  toat  Thiver  efte ; 


Lors  devient  la  terre  it  gobe, 
Qg'elle  veuh  avoir  neufve  robe  \ 
Si  f9et  fi  cointe  robe  faire* 
Qge  de  boUkilrs  y  a-  cent  pSire^ 
D'hcrbeSy  de  fleures  Indea  and  Perfes : 
Etde  znaintea  coulevrs  diverfes 
Eft  la  robe  que  je  devife 
Parqaoy  la  terre  mieulx  fc  prife* 
Les  oiieSiulx  qui  taiit  fe  font  teuz 
Pour  rhivfer  qU'ils  one  tons  fbitttz, 
Et  podr  le  froit  ctdiven  temps, 
Sont  en  May,  et  par  la  printemps. 
Si  liezy  &c.  V.  5 1  • 

^  Bttfliy  or  hedpe-row.  Sometimes  wood. 
Rot.  Pip.  an.  17.  Hen.  iii.  *•  Et  Heremitac 
'*  fanfh  Edwardi  in  baga  de  Birchen wude, 
"  xL  fol." 

i  Hide.     From  our/V^  or  njurey^  to  covtr^ 

Of 
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Of  graffe  .and  .ftpjvris  iu^t  And 

And  many  hewis  fftl  divers 

That  is  the  robe  Lmcne  fevis. 

Through  which  the  groviod  to  praiiin  is. 

The  birdis^  that  h^n  lefte  thir  ^nge 

While  they  ban  fuffrjid  cold  ful  jQhrongc, 

In  wethers  grille  ^  and  darke  to  fight, 

B^n  in  May,  for  the  ftwroe  bright 
.So  glad,  &3C  ^ 

In  the  defcription  of  a  grove,  within  the  garden  of  Mirth, 
are  many  natural  and  pi^urelque  citcumftances,  which  are 
not  yet  got  into  the  ftoreboufe  of  modern  poetry. 

Thefe  trees  were  fett  as  ^  devife  ", 
One  from  another  iQ  a  toife. 
Five  fadom  or  fixe,  I  trowe  fo. 
But  they  were  hie  and  gret  alfo  y 
And  for  to  kepe  put  wel  the  femne. 
The  croppis  were  fo  thik  yrunne ", 
And  everie.  branch  in  othir  ki^itte 
And  f«l  of  grene  levis  fitte  *, 
That  funne  might  ther  none  difcende 
Left  the  tendir  graffis  fhende  '. 
Hier  might  men  does  and  roes  ife  \ 
And  of  fquicels  ful.  grete  plente. 


*  Mab  fachies.queles  lurbinss  ffiront 
Si  loing  «  loii^g  comme^ftreidwent 
L'ua^  lot  de  Tadtm  boiiig  9A1 
De  anqoe  tpifes  vpyte.de  fix, 
Mais  moult  fiirejit  liifillaE  •<  hlidx 
Pour  ga^.de  l>j[b  tedhanlx 
£t  fi  eipu  par  deflus  fbiviit 
Qae  ch^qpiTf  ptropr.xieUi  pe«v«iit 
Ne  ne  povoient  has  defibcndre  . 
Ne  fidre  mal  a  Tcrbe  tendre. 


Au  verner  eut  daiiis  U  dumriemr, 

Et  auffi  i>eattceup  d'efcoreux, 

Qoi  par.doffn^  asfares  Mloycnt; 

Conuins  y  awoic  qui  yflbient 

Bien  foaveothorBde  kurs  taiiiem» 

En  moQl^  de  (fiverfes  HMUiiares.     v.  i|«« 

"  <<  The  tofu,  or  bottgfaft»  weiefotUcfc- 

ly  twifted  tpgether.'^ 

•  Set, 

P  fie  hurt. 

<  Sec, 

From 
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From  bow  to  bow  alwaie  lepingc ; 
Connis  '  ther  were  alfo  playing  *. 
That  comin  out  of  ther  clapers  \ 
Of  fondric  colors  and  maners ; 
And  madin  many  a  turneying 
Upon  the  frefhe  graffe  fpringing  *. 

Near  this  grove  were  ftiaded  fountains,  without  frogs,  run- 
ning into  murmuring  rivulets,  bordered  with  the  fofteft 
grafs  enamelled  with  various  flowers. 

In  placis  fawe  I  wellis  there  ^ 
In  whiche  ther  no  froggis  were. 
And  faire  in  fhadow  was  eche  wel ; 
But  I  ne  can  the  nombre  tel 
Of  flremis  fmale,  that  by  devife 
Mirth  had  don  com  thorough  condife  *> 
Of  which  the  watir  in  renning, 
Gan  makin  a  noife  ful  liking. 
About  the  brinkis  of  thefe  wellis, 
And  by  the  ftremes  ovir  at  ellis 
Sprange  up  the  graffe  as  thick  ifett 
And  foft  eke  as  any  velvett. 


'  Conies. 

■  Chancer  imitates  this  paflage  in  the 
JfimbU  ofFouhs^  v.  190.  feq.  Other  paf- 
fages  of  that  poem  are  imitated  fhrni  Roman 
deiaRofe. 

'  Burronghs. 

"  V,  1391. 

^  Par  lieux  y  eat  cieres  fbntaines. 
Sans  barbelotes  *  and  fans  raines. 
Qui  des  arbres  eftdient  mnbrez. 
Par  moy  ne  vons  feront  nombrez, 
£t  petit  rmfleaulx,  qie  Dedoit 
Avoit  la  troQves  par  conduit  $ 
li'eane  alloit  aval  faifant 
Son  melodienx  et  plaifant. 

•  A  fpcclci  of  InTed  often  found  ia  ftignaat 
wtter. 


Aux  bortz  des  mifleanlx  et  des  rives 

Pes  fontaines  deres  et  vives 

Poignoit  Terbe  dm  et  plaifant 

Grant  fbolas  et  plaiiir  faifant. 

Amy  povoit  avec  fa  mye 

Soy  deporter  ne'r  doubtez  mye.*- 

Violette  y  fvx  moult  belle 

Et  auffi  parvenche  noovetle ; 

Fleurs  y  eut  blanches  et  vermeillesy 

Ou  ne  pourroit  trouver  pareilles» 

De  toutes  diveries  couleurs, 

De  haulx  pris  et  de  grans  valeors^ 

Si  eftoit  foef  fiairans 

£t  reflagrans  et  odorans.    v.  1 348. 

'  Conduits. 


On 
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On  which  man  might  his  leman  ley 
As  foftc  as  fetherbed  to  plcy, — 
There  fprange  the  violet  all  newc. 
And  frefti  perwinke  ^  richc  of  hewc ; 
And  flouris  yalowe  white  and  rede. 
Such  plenti  grew  ther  ner  in  mede : 
Full  gaie  was  al  the  grounde  and  queint 
And  poudrid^  as  men  had  it  peint. 
With  many  a  frefh  and  fondly  floure 
That  caftin  up  ful  gode  favoure  *. 

But  I  haften  to  difplay  the  peculiar  powers  of  William  de 
Lorris  in  delineating  allegorical  perfonages ;  none  of  which 
have  fufFered  in  Chaucer's  tranilation.  The  poet  fuppofes^ 
that  the  garden  of.  Mirth/ or  rather  Love,  in  which  grew  the 
Rofe,  the  objeft  of  the  lover's  wifties  and  labours,  was  en- 
clofed  with  embattled  walls,  richly  painted  with  various 
figures,  fuch  as  Hatred,  Avarice,  Envy,  Sorrow,  Old  Age, 
and  Hypocrify.    Sorrow  is  thus  reprefented. 

Sorrows  was  paintid  next  Envie  * 
Upon  that  wal  of  mafonrie. 
But  wel  was  feen  in  her  colour. 
That  fhe  had  livid  in  languour ; 
Her  feemid  to  have  the  jaundice. 
Not  half  fo  pale  was  Avarice. 


^  Periwinkk. 

*?•  1411. 

*  Deles  Emvib  etoit  Tristiisb 
aulBetnmyed*] 
£t  bien  parent  1  fa  oonleur 
Qo'elle  avoit  a  cueur  grant  dfmleur : 
Et  ieiiihloit  avoir  la  jaunice, 
Laa'y  ftifoit  riens  Avarice, 
Le  paUiTear  ne  de  maimlle 
Car  4e  travaik  et  la  deftvciie,  &c« 

Vol.  I. 


Monk  fanblott  bien  qoe  fiift  dolente^ 
Car  el  n'avoit  pas  efte  lente 
D'e&ratignier  toute  fa  chiere ; 
Sa  iwe  ne  luy  eftoit  chiere 
En  mains  lieux  Tavott  deffiree, 
Comme  colle  qoi  fat  yree, 
Ses  ckeveidx  dmmpus  eftment* 
Qu'anioiir  de  ion  col  pendoient^ 
PreTqne  les  avoit  tous  defioux 
De  maltalent  et  de  oomnxx.    ▼•  300. 


C  c  c 
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Ne  nothing  alike  of  leneneflS^ 

For  forowe,  thoujlit,  and  grett  ^ftrdSSb. 

A  f 'rowful  thing  wel  £eimd  ihe ; 

Nor  fhe  had  nothing  flow  ybe 

For  to  befcrachin  of  hir  face. 

And  for  to  rent  in  many  place 

Hir  clothes,  and  lor  to  tere  her  iwire  \ 

As  fhe  that  was  fulfilled  of  ire: 

And  al  to  torn  lay  eke  hir  here : 

About  hir  ihoulders,  here  and  there  ^ 

As  (he  that  had  it  all  to  rent 

For  angre  and  for  male  talent  \ 

Nor  are  the  images  of  Hatjixd  and  AvA&ic£  inferior. 

Amiddis  fawe  I  Hate  yftonde  ^•— 
And  fhe  was  nothing  wel  araide     ' 
But  like  a  wode  woman  afraide ; 
Yfrowncid  foule  was  hir  vifage, 
And  grinning  for  difpiteous  rage. 
Her  nofe  yfiiortid  up  for  tene  * 
Full  hideous  was  fhe  forti  fene. 
Full  foul  and  rujftey  was  flie  this, 
Her  hed  iwrithin  was  iwis, 
Full  grimly  with  a  grete  towaile,  Sec  ^ 

The  defign  of  this  work  will  not  permit  me  to  give  the 
portrait  of  Idlenefs,  the  portrefs  of  the  garden  of  Mirth, 
and  of  othtrs>  which  fonti  the  groupe  of  dancers  in  the 
garden  :  but  I  caanot  refift  the  pleafure  of  tranTo^ing  thoie 


^  Neck.  <  «.  9oa« 

*  AumiljettdeaiarJevyiiAYii«i 

Si  n'eftoit  pts  him  atoam^ 

Ains  fcji^ioit  eftre  Ibrqoice 

Kechignee  eftoit  et  htmcc 

Mmt  Ic  nt%  et  cebourfc. 


Moalt  hydeufe  eflok  •(  feaiUis 
Et  fbt  &  tefte  qilDrtiUei 
Tres  ordement  d'oi  ioQaaII«, 

Qoi  moolt  dbU  4'iMniUi  ivU0.    HJ. 
'  Anger. 

'  V-  147- 


of 
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of  Bttaaty,  Fraachir^^A  9n4  fUche0«»  three  capital  figures  in 
this  genUl  nSmbly* 

The  Qpd  of  love,  Jolife  and  light ', 

Ladde  on  his  hande  a  ladie  bright, 

Of  high  prife,  and  of  gret  degre, 

Thi  ladie  called  W9S  Beaut  is. 

And  an  arowe, ,  of  which  I  told, 

Pull  well  ytbewjid  ^  was  (he  holde  : 

Ne  was  fhe  dafke  qq  brQwne,  but  bright, 

And  clere  a»  19  the  mone  light* — 

Her  flefh^  wais  tendre  as  dewe  of  floure. 

Her  chere  was  iiiapk  as  bvrde  in  boure  : 

As  white  as  UUe,  or  rofe  ixi  rife  \ 

Her  face  w&9  gentil  and  tretife  ^ ; 

Fetis '  fhe  was>  wd  fma}  to  fe. 

No  wintrid  *  browis  hedde  fhe ; 

No  popped  *  here,  for't  neded  nought 

To  windir  •  her  or  to  peint  ought. 

Her  treffes  yalowe  and  long  ftraughten  * 

Unto  her  helis  down  the  '  raughten  '. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fumptuous  and  fuperb  than  the  robe< 
and  other  ornaments,  of  Richesse,  or  Wealth.    They  are 


t  Le  Diea  d'amoon  ii  I'cftoit  pot 
A  one  dame  de  haiilt  prist 
Pres  fe  tenoit  de  fen  ceM 
Celle  dame  ent  nom  li a vlt». 
Ai^fi  comme  une  des  cinque  MAm 
En  ille  aut  tout^  boRoes  taichet : 
Point  ne  fut  ohkWf  ne  bnni, 
Mais  fiit  dere  comaie  la  liiae.*— 
Tendre  eat  la  diair  eoania  waM€, 
Simple  fut  comme  nne  cnfpodee. 
£t  blanch  comme  fleur  de  li^, 
Vifage  eat  bel  donlx  et  ali^, 
EUe  eftoit  greile  et  alig^fe 
N'eftoit  fardle  ne  pignee 
Car  elle  n'avoit  pas  meftier 
De  foy  farder  et  affanftier. 


Les  cheveobc  enM  Uons  et  fi  longs 
Qu'ils  batxnent  aiix  talons.    ▼.  1004. 

k  Having  good  qualities.  See  fbpr. 
V.  930.  feq. 

^  On  tbe  bu(h.  Or,  la  perfeftion.  Oi*, 
A  budding  rofe. 

^  Well  proportioned. 

'  Fttious,    Handfome. 

"  Contracted. 

■  Ai&aedly  dreffed.  Properly,  drefled 
np  like  a  pupfet, 

•  To  trim.    Te  adorn. 

^  Stretched,    Spread  abroad. 

^  Reached. 

'  V.  1003. 


Cc  C   2 


imagined 
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imagined  with  great  ftrength  of  fancy.  Bat  it  ihoald  be 
remembered,  that  this  was  the  age  of  magnificence  and 
fhew  5  when  a  profufion  of  the  moft  fplendid  and  coftly  ma- 
terials were  lavifhed  on  drcfs,  generally  with  little  tafte  and 
propriety,  but  often  with  much  art  and  invention. 

RicHESSE  a  robe  of  purpre  on  had  \ 
Ne  trow  not  that  I  lie  or  mad  S 
For  in  this  world  is  none  it  liche  •, 
Ne  by  a  thoufand  dele  "^  fo  riche, 
Ne  none  fo  faire :  For  it  full  welc 
With  orfraies  *  laid  was  everie  dele, 
And  purtraied  in  the  ribaninges  ^ 
Of  dukis  ftories  and  of  kinges ; 
And  with  a  bend  •  of  gold  taflHed, 
And  knoppis  *  fine  of  gold  amiled  \ 


'  De  pourpre  fot  le  ▼eftement    • 
A  RicHjEssEy  fi  noblementy 
Qu'en  tout  le  monde  n'euft  plus  bel, 
Mieulx  faity  ne  auft  plus  nouvel : 
Pourtraides  y  furent  d'orfroys 
Hyftoryes  d'empereurs  et  loyi. 
£t  encoret  y  avoit-il 
Un  ouvrage  noble  et  (obtil ; 
A  noyaulx  d'or  au  col  fermoit» 
£t «  Ixndes  d*azur  tenott  -: 
Noblement  eat  le  chief  paii 
De  riches  pierres  decord 
Qui  gettoient  moult  grant  darti^ 
Tout  y  eftoit  bien  af&it^. 
Puis  eut  one  riche  fainture 
Sainte  par  deiTus  Ta  vefhire : 
Le  bottcle  d*une  piene  fn, 
Grofle  et  de  moult  grant  vert* 
Celluy  qui  fur  {ay  le  protoit 
De  tous  venins  garde  eftoit.-— 
D'autre  jnerre  rat  le  mordans. 
<)ui  gueriflbit  dii  mal.des  dens* 
Ceft  pierre  portoit  bon  cor^ 
Qui  I'avoit  pouvoit  eftre  aflenr 
De  fa  fant^  et  de  fa  vei» 
Quant  k  jeun  il  Pavoit  to  : 
JL«e8  cloux  furent  d'or.epore^ 
Par  defTus  le  tifiii  dor^. 
Qui  eftoient  grans  et  pefimt. 
En  chafaa  avoit  done  beCna. 


Si  eut  aveco  oes  a  Ridiefle 
Una  cadre  a'or  mis  flir  la  treflSs» 
Si  ridhe,  fi  plaiftnt,  et  fi  beU 
C^'onques  on  ^e  vdt  ler  paveil: 
De  pienes  eftoit  fort  gamy, 
Predeufes  et  aplany,^ 
Qui  bien  ^  vouldroit  denfer. 
On  lie  les  pouvroit  pas  prifer 
Rubisy  y  eut  faphin,  jagonoes, 
Efinerandes  phu  de  cent  onces; 
Mais  devant  eut  par  grant  maiftrile» 
Un  efcarboucle  bien  afiife 
£t  le  pievre  fi  clere  eftoit 
Que  cil  qui  devant  la  mettok 
Si  en  povoit  veoir  au  befoing 
A  foy  conduire  une  lieue  Ioing» 
Telle  dMi  fi  en  yflbit 
Que  Richefie  en  raplandificttt 
Par  tout  le  corps  et  par  fa  face 
Auffi  d'antoor  d'elle  la  place,    v.  io66« 
*  **  That  I  lie*  or  am  mauL** 


^  Parts. 

*  Embroidery  in  mio. 

f  Laces  laid  on  lobes.    Embroideries. 

*  Band,    Knot. 

*  Kwbbs,    Buttons. 

^  MnameleJ,    Enameling,  and  peihafia 
jpiftorce  in  tnamel,  were  common  in  t&e 

middie 
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About  her  neck,  of  gentle^  entaile  % 
Was  fet  the  riche  chevefaUe  *  j 
In  which  ther  was  ful  grete  plente 
Of  ftonis  clere  and  faire  to  fe. 
RiCHESE  a  girdle  had  upon 
The  bokill  •  of  it  was  of  fton 
Of  vertu  grete  and  mokill '  might, , 
For  who  fo  bare  the  fton  fo  bright 
Of  venim  durft  him  nothing  doubt 
While  he  the  fton  had  him  about,— 
The  mordaunt  •  wrought  in  noble  gitife 
Was  of  a.fton  ful  precious,. 
That  was  fo  fin  and  vertuous 
That  whole  a  man  it;  couth  ymake 
Of  palfie,  and.of  the  tothe  ake : 
And  yet  the  ftonhad  foche  a  grace- 
That  he  was  fikre*  in  evvrie  place. 
Ail.thiike  daie  not  blinde  to  bene 
That  fafting  might  that  fton  fene.. 
The  barris  *  were.,  of  "gold  fall  fine- 
Upon  a  tiffue  of  fattin, 
Eull  he  vie,  grete,  and  nothing  light; ; 
In  everichc  was  a.beiaunt  wight  \.. 
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tniddle  a^s.  From  the  Teftament  of  Jolu. 
^e  Foxle,  knight,  Dat.  aptid  Bramfhill 
Co.  Soathampt.  Nov.  5..  1378.  **  Item. 
^'  lego  domino  abbati  de  Waltham  unum  i 
annaliim  ami  erofiiy  ^om  una  faphiro.> 
infixa,  ec  nominlbas  trium  regum  [of 
''  Cologne]  fculpti)  in  eodem  annuo.  Iten 
**  lego  Margarite  forori  mee  nnam  tabor 
^  lam  argenti  deaarati  et  amtlitam^  mi*^ 
V  norem  de  duabas  qnas  habeo^  cum  di-. 
''^  verfis  ymaginibus  fculptia  in  eadem.— • 
^'  Item,  lego  Margerie  uxoii  ^dhannis  de' 
'*  Wiltoa  unum  monile  auri,  cum  S.  litera 
*•  fcuTpta  ^  amelita  in  eodem."  Regiftf. 
Wykeham,  Epifc.  Wfnton.  P.  iL  foL  z^ 
See  alfo  Dugd.  Bar.  i.  234.  a* 


4< 


-<« 


*  Of  "good  workminiUpt  or  carmgu;, 
Tram  latMgUmri.  Ital. 

1  Necklace.  •  Buckle. 

^  MuekiL    Great. 

s  Tongue  of  a  buckle.    Mvrdio*  Lat. 

*  Certain. 

^  I  .cannot  «ye  die  precife  meaning  oF  * 
Barru,  nor  of  Ciottje  m  the  Frendi.    It 
ieems  to  be  part  of  a  buckle.    In  the 
ivardrobe-roU,    quoted  above,    are  men-^ 
6onedt  ^*  One  hundred  gsurten  cum  houclesp . 
^*  bunis,  it  pfmUntihui  di  ar^nU*^    For . 
which  were  delivered, ^'ccc  barrs  argentL'?' 
An.  21.  Edw.  Hi. 

k  "  The  weight  df  a  befant.^    A  by- 
xant  wa»  a  fpedes  of  gold-«oiii>  ftampei  : 
MSjxaatiMm.    AwedgeofgoUi 

Upon  I 
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Upon  the  tretlis  of  Richess£» 

Was  fett  a  cifcfe  of  noWcffe, 

Of  brende  ^  gold^  that  full  light  ylhone, 

So  faire,  trowe  I,  was  ncvir  none. 

But  he  were  konnijig  for  the  nones  " 

That  could  devilln  all  the  ftones, 

That  in  thfe  circle  ihewin  clere. 

It  is  a  wonder  thing  to  here ; 

For  no  man  could  or  praife  \  or  geffe. 

Of  hem  the  value  or  richeffe  : 

Rubies  fher  were,  faphirs,  ragounces  •, 

And  emeraudes  more  than  two  ounces  : 


'  Burnifiied. 

»  •<  Well-(killed  in  tkefe  things/' 

■^  Jpprai/e.     Value. 

•  The  gem  called  a  Jadmh.  We  ftoidd 
read«  in  Chaucer's  cext>  Jagonas  inftoui 
of  Rag9unc€Jt  a  word  which  sever  exiiUd ; 
and  which  Speght,  who  never  ^onfaltod  the 
-French  R^man  de  la  Rt/e^  interprets  meije* 
ly  from  the  fenfe  of  the  context,  to  be  ''  A 
<'  kind  of  precious  ftone."  Giofl:  Ch.  in  V. 
The  knomedee  of  precious  ftones  was  a 
grand  article  in  the  natural  philofophy  of 
this  age :  and  the  medical  virtne  of  gem$« 
alluded  to  above,  was  a  flo£brine  mudi  in* 
culcated  by  the  Arabian  naturalifts*  CkaiH 
oer  refers  to  a  treatife  on  genis»  called  the 
Lapidary,  &mous  in  tmit  time.  Hon/t 
of.  ftm$9y  L.  ii.  V.  -ado. 

And  thei  wene  fett  as  fhicke  of  oochis 
Fine,  of  the  finift  ftonis  fatre 
That  mni  rtdin  in  the  Lapidaiub. 

Montfancon,  in' the  royal  library  at  Kaiis^ 
Creates,  **  jJe  LArPiDAiRZ,  de  la  vertu  des 
«  pi^rres/'  Caul.  MSS.  p.  704.  This  I 
toJoe  to  be  die  book  here  retorred  to  by 
Chancer.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  wrote  a 
book  /V  Gimmts.  He  fkwiOifid  About 
1145.  Tann.  Bibl.  p.  105.  See  a  Greek 
Treatife,  Du  Cangc,  Gloar  Gr.  Barb.  iL 
Ind.  Au6ior,  p.  37.  col.  1.  In  the  Cot- 
ton library  isu  Sa^coft  Trratife  x»  precious 
ikwes*  TiAsa.  A.  3.  liii.  fol.  98^  The 
writing  is  more  antient  than  the  conqeeil. 
See  iiipr.  p.  10.  Sect.  i.    Pelloutier  men- 


tions a  Latin  poem  of  the  eleventh  century 
on  Precious  Stones,  written  by  Marbode 
biihop  of  Rennes,  and  fbon  afterwards 
tnmlfatod  int»  Fiench  verfe.  Mem.  Lang. 
Celt.  part.  i.  vol.  i.  du  xiii.  p.  26.  The 
tnmflation  begins, 

Evax  fiit  on  mult  ridie  reis 
Lu  reigns  tint  d'Aiabcis. 

It  was  printed  in  Obuvres  de  Hildebert 
£veque  du  Mons,  odit.  Ant.  Beaugendre, 
col.  i6pi*  Tim  may  be  ivdioned  one  of 
the  ol<iefl  pieces  of  French  yerfification. 
A  manufefipt  De  S^cUhtu  LafUum,  occurs 
twicK  in  the  Bodleian  Uhcaiy»  falfely  attri- 
buted to  one  Adam  'Nidzarde,  Cod.  Digb. 
28.  f.  169.-^-— Cod.  Laud.  C.  5.  Prime. 
<«  £vax  rex  Arabum  iegicnr  fcripfiflb.'* 
But  It  is,  I  tbink)  Marbode'^  book  above- 
mentioned*  Bvax  is  a  fabulous  Arabian 
king,  ^d  to  bav«  written  on  this  fubjeft. 
Of  this  Marbode,  or  Marbodaeus,  ice  Ol, 
Borricb.  Diflf.  Acad,  de  Poet.  ^e.  87.  \. 
78.  eiit.  Francof.  1683.  410.  n\A  jgoem 
was  publifhed,  with  notes,  by  Lampndins 
Alai^us.  The  eaftfm  writers  pretend,  that 
kin^  Solomon,  among  a  variety  of  phyfio- 
logical  pieces,  wiote  a  book  on  Genu: 
one  chapte%pf  which  treated  of  dipfe  pr^r 
clous  Hones,  which  refill  or  repd  evil  Genii* 
Tltey  fuppofe  that  Ariltotle  fiole  .all  hjs 
phn^ophv  from  Sotemon's  books-  See 
rabric.  Bibl.  Gx.  xiu.  387.  feq.  And  i. 
p.  71.  Compare  Herbelot,  Bibl.  Oriental, 
p.  962.  b.  Artie.  KiTAB  alabgiar.  ieq. 

But 
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But  all  before  full  fubtilly 
A  £ne  carboncle  fet  iawe  I : 
The  ftone  fo  clere  was  and  fo  bright> 
That  al  fo  fone  as  it  was  night. 
Men  mightin  fe  to  go  for  nede, 
A  mile  or  two,  in  length  or  brede ; 
Soche  light  yfprang  out  of  the  ftone. 
That  RrcHESSE  wondir  bright  yflione    ' 
Both  on  her  hedde  and  dl  hir  face 
And  eke  about  her  all  the  place  '. 

The  attributes  of  the  portrait  of  MiitTH  are  very  expreflive^ 

Of  berde  unnethe  had  fee  nothing  ^, 

For  it  was  in  the  firftS  fgring ; 

Ful  young  he  was  and  merie'  of  thought. 

And  in  famette '  wiih  birdis  wrought. 

Ami  with  gplde  bete  ful  fetoufly. 

His  bodie  was  clad  fuUrichely  j 

Wrought  was  his  robe  in  ftraunge  gife, . 

And  all  to  flittered  *  for  queintife. 

In  many  a  place  lowe  dxid  hi^ 

And  fhod  he  was,  with  .grete  maiftrie. 

With  ftione  decopid  *  aria  with  lace. 

By  drurie  ■  and  eke  by  folace  j , 


9  V.  107 !• 

1  £c  £  n'jivoit  barbe  a  tnentoB 
Si  noa  peat  poil  foUauw; 
II  etoit  jeune  damoyfaulx ; 
Son  battldideriutjwrtnKU  d'dfeaiilx 
Qni  tout  etoit  i  or  imto, 
Tres  iichemettt«efi»lt  vdlu 
D'un'  robe  sioult  defj^iee, 
Qni  fbt  en  maiot  iiea  Hid£e» 
Et  decoafy^  j>ar  gnoiatofe, 
£t  fat  dMiifle  nir  migaotafe 
D'm.fiMiliBrs  decouppoi  i  ht 
Par  joyeufete  et  foulas. 


Bi  fa  myBla^  &&  diapean 

De  rofes  gracieux  et  beau.    v.  852. 

'  Samite.  Satidn.    £xplakiDd  above/ 

•  Cut  and  flailied. 

'  Cat  or  aowked  witk  %arei.  Fjyw 
BuBufitf  Ft.  Teaa,  Tims  the  panih 
clerk  Abfoloiy  a  ^tst  MiUn^j  Taie,  v.  2 1  o. 
p.  26.  Urr. 

With  PooHs  T^indowes  'earven  on  his  fiiofe. 
I  fuppofe  Peulh  'windowis  was  a  cant  phcafe 

His 
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His  Icfe  "^  a  rofin  diapekt 

Had  made  and  oh  his  heddc  it  fet  *. 

•   •    •. 
•    »  . 

Franchise  is  a  ho  leis  attraftive  portrait,  arid  fketched 
with  equal  grace  and  delicacy.. 

And  next  him  daunfid  dame  Franchise  ^ 

Arayid  in  ful  noble  guife. 

She  n'as  not  broune  ne  dunne  of  hewe> 

But  white  as  fnowe  ifallin  newe, 

Her  nofe  was  wrought  at  point  devife  *, 

For  it  was  gentill  and  tretife ; 

With  cyin  glad  and  browis  bent,  ^ 

Her  hare  down  to  her  helis  went  *  ; 

Simple  ihe  was  as  dov^e  on  tre, 

Ful  debonaire  of  hart  was  fhp  \ 

The  perfonage  of  Danger  is  of  a  bolder  caft,  and  may 
fcrve  as  a  contraft  to  fome  of  the  preceding.  He  is  fuppofed 
fuddenly  to  ftart  from  an  ambuicade ;  and  to  prevent  Bial- 
coil,  or  Kind  Reception^  from  permitting  the  lover  to  gather 
the  rofe  of  beauty. 

With  that  anon  piit  ftart  Dangers  % 
Out  of  the  place  virhere  he  was  hidde  ^ 
His  inalice  iii  bis  chef ^  was  kidde  S 


\. 


^  Miftrefs.            «  v.  833.              .^  "  wr/."    Tki»  too  Chauoer  tranllates, 
1^  Apivs  tousceulxefloit  FraKchise,'      •   "Her  eyin  mie.'*  862.    The  fame  word 

Qgi  ne  fat  ne  bmne  ne  bife ;  occurs  in  the  French  text  before  us,  v.  1 195. 

Aim  fat  oomme  la  neiee  bljuidie         .  This  comparifon  was  natural  and  beautinil, 

Coortoiie  eftoit,  Joyeuie  et  franche,          !  as  drawn  from  a  rtiy  familkrand  favourite 

Le  nez  avoit  long  et  treds                    '  -  '^  object  in  "die  age  of  the  poet.    Feihapt 

Yeolx  vers  riot,  fouseils  iaitis,  Chaucer  means  **  grey  as  a  fitkwi's  eyes. 

Les  chevenlx  eut  tres-bloas  et  longs»  ^  v.  izii. 

Simfde  feot  comme  les  coolons.  ^  A  tant  faillit  villain  Da  kg  a  at, 

Le  cneor  eut  doolx  et  dekkmnaire.  v.  1 190*  De  la  on  il  efioit  mnee ; 

*  With  the  jitmoft  exa£be6.  Grant  fat,  noir  et  tout  herici 

*  All  the  females  of  this  poem  have  grey  S'ot,  les  yenlx  rouges  comme  fane, 
cft%  and  yellow  hair.    Onepf  them  is.faia  Le  vis  frcrnce*  le  nez  hydevx 

to  have  "  Her  eyen  ^ie  as. is  a  faucon.?  £t  fcerie  tout  foroenez,    r.  2059. 

V.  546.  Wdfere  the  onginal  word,  tranfiated  '  **  Was  difcovtred  by  his  odiavioiiry  or 

rraitt  is  'uers',  v.  540.    We  have  this  00^  '^  countenance.''    Perhaps  we  Ihoold  read 

loor  again,  Orig.  v.  822.  **  Les  yeolx  cut  cheke,  Um  iben. 

His 
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Full  grete  he  was,  and  blacke  of  hewe, 
Sturdie  and  hideous  whofo  him  knewe ; 
Like  ftiarpe  urchons  *  his  heere  was  grow, 
His  eyes  red  fparcling  as  fire  glow. 
His  nofe  frouncid '  full  kirkid  *  ftoode, 
He  come  criande  ^  as  he  were  woode  *. 

Chaucer  has  enriched  this  figure.  The  circumftance  of 
Danger's  hair  ftanding  ereft  like  the  prickles  on  the  urchin 
or  hedge-hog,  is  his  own,  and  finely  imagined. 

Hitherto  fpecimens  have  been  given  from  that  part  of  this  * 
poem  which  was  written  by  William  de  Lorris,  its  firft  in- 
ventor. Here  Chaucer  was  in  his  own  walk.  One  of  the 
moft  ftriking  pictures  in  the  ftyle  of  allegorical  perfonifica- 
tion,  which  occurs  in  Chaucer's  tranflation  of  the  additional 
part,  is  much  heightened  by  Chaucer,  and  indeed  owes  all 
its  merit  to  the  tranflator;  whofe  genius  was  much  better 
adapted  to  this  fpecies  of  painting  than  that  of  John  of 
MeuQy  the  continuator  of  the  poem. 


With  her.  Labour  and  eke  Travaile  \ 
Lodgid  bene,  with  Sorowe  and  Wo, 
That  nevir  out  of  her  court  go.  -• 

Pain  and  EHftreife,  SkkndTe  and  Ire, 
And  Melanc*ly  that  atigry  firt, 
Ben  of  her  palais  ^  fenators^; 
Groning  and  Grutching  her  herbegeor*  ■  j 
The  day  and  night  her  to  tourttiertt. 
With  cruill  deth  thei  her  prefent. 


*  Urchins.    Hedge-Iiogt. 
'  Comra£ted. 

t  Cro^M.    Tiimed  upwards. 
^  **  Crying  at  if  he  was  mad." 

*  V.  3130. 

^  Travaile  et  donlcur  la  hebeigent^ 
Mais  il  le  lient  et  la  chargeat, 

Vol.  I. 


Que  mprt  prochaine  hijr  pdentent, 
Et  talent  de  feq  repentir  ; 
Tant  luy  (bnt  de  fleaiix  fcntir ; 
Adonc  lay  vient  en  remembraimce, 
£n  ceft  tardifyf  prefence. 
Quant  etfe  voit  foible  et  chenue.  v.  4733. 
^  Pdace.  <B  Chamberlainsi 


D  d  d 


And 
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And  tellin  her  erliche  *  and  late, 
That  Deth  ftondith  armid  at  her  gate* 
Then  bring  they  to  remembraunce, 
The  foly  dedes  of  hir  enfancc  *• 

The  fiftion  that  Sicknefs,  Melancholy,  and  other  beings 
of  the  like  fort,  w^re  counfellors  in  the  palace  of  Old  Age, 
and  employed  in  telling  her  day  and  night,  that  "  Death 
"  flood  armed  at  her  gate,"  was  far  beyond  the  fentimental 
and  fatirical  vein  of  John  of  Meun,  and  is  conceived  with 
great  vigour  of  imagination. 

Chaucer  appears  to  have  been  early  ftruck  with  this 
French  poem.  In  his  Dreme,  vy^ritten  long  before  he  began 
this  trandation,  he  fuppofes,  that  the  chamber  in  which  he 
flept  was  richly  painted  with  the  ftory  of  the  Romaunt  op 
the  Rose  ^  It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  fuch  a  poem 
muft  have  been  a  favorite  with  Chaucer.  No  poet,  before 
William  of  Lorris,  either  Italian  or  French,  had  delineated 
allegorical  perfonages  in  fo  diftin6l:  and  enlarged  a  ftyle,  and 
with  fuch  a  fullnefs  of  chara£teriftical  attributes :  nor  had 
defcriptive  poetry  fele6ted  fuch  a  variety  of  circumftances, 
and  difclofed  fuch  an  exuberance  of  embellifhment,  in  form- 
ing agreeable  reprefentations  of  nature.  On  this  account, 
we  are  furprifed  that  Boileau  fhould  mention  Villon  as  the 
firft  poet  of  France  who  drew  form  and  order  from  the 
chaos  of  the  old  French  romancers. 

Villon  f9eut  le  Premier,  dans  ces  (iecles  grofliers 
Debroiiiller  Tart  confus  de  nos  vieux  romanciers  \ 

But  the  poetry  of  William  of  Lorris  was  not  the  poetry 
of  Boileau. 

*  Early.  in  The  Marchavkt*!  Tali,  v.  15^9. 

•  V.  4994*  P'  72*  Urr. 

>  V.  322,   Chancer  alludes  to  this  poem  ^  Art.  Poet.  ch.  i.    He  died  about  the 

year  1456. 

That 
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That  this  poem  fhould  not  pleafe  Boileau,  I  can  eaiily 
conceive.  It  is  more  furprifing  that  it  fhould  have  been 
cenfured  as  a  contemptible  performance  by  Petrarch,  who 
lived  in  the  age  of  fancy  •  Petrarch  being  deli  red  by  his 
friend  Guy  dc  Gonzague  to  fend  him  fome  new  piece,  fent 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  With  the  poem,  inftead  of  an 
encomium,  he  returned  a  feverc  criticifm ;  in  which  he  treats 
it  as  a  cold,  inaitificial,  and  extravagant  compofition  :  as  a 
proof,  how  much  France,  who  valued  this  poem  as  her 
chief  work,  was  furpafTed  by  Italy  in  eloquence  and  the  arts 
of  writing  \  In  this  opinion  we  muft  attribute  fomething 
to  jealoufy.  But  the  truth  is,  Petrarch's  genius  was  too 
cultivated  to  relifh  thefe  wild  excurfions  of  imagination: 
his  favorite  dailies,  whom  he  revived,  and  fludied  with  fo 
much  attention,  ran  in  his  head.  Efpecially  Ovid*s  Art  of 
Love,  a  poem  of  another  fpecies,  and  evidently  formed  on 
another  plan  s  but  which  Petrarch  had  been  taught  to  vene- 
rate, as  the  model  and  criterion  of  a  dida^lic  poem  on  the 
paflion  of  love  reduced  to  a  fyftem.  We  may  add,  that 
although  the  poem  before  us  was  founded  on  the  vilionary 
do£lrines  and  refinements  concerning  love  invented  by  the 
Provencial  poets,  and  confequently  lefs  unlikely  to  be  fa- 
vourably received  by  Petrarch,  yet  his  ideas  on  that  d^icate 
fubjeft  were  much  more  Platonic  and  metaphyfical. 

'  See  Pettarch.  Cann.  L.  i.  Ep.  30. 
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XIV. 


CHAUCER'S  poem  of  Troilus  and  Cresseipe  is  faid 
to  be  formed  on  an  old  hiftory,  written  by  LolUus,  a 
native  of  Urbino  in  Italy  *•  Lydgate  fays»  that  Chaucer;  in 
this  poem» 

made  a  tranflacion 

Of  a  boke  which  called  is  Trophs 
In  Lumbarde  tongue,  &c  \ 

It  is  certain  that  Chaucer,  in  this  piece,  frequently  refers 
to  "  Myne  auctor  Lolljus  V*  But  he  hints»  at  the  fame 
time,  that  Lollius  wrote  iji  Latin  *.  I  have  never  feen  this 
hiftory,  either  in  the  Lombard  or  the  Latin  language*  I 
have  before  obferved,  that  it  is  mentioned  in  Boccacio's  Decar 
meron,  and  that  a  tranflation  of  it,  was  made  into  Greek 
verfe  by  fome  of  the  Greek  fugitives  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Du  Frefne^  if  I  miilake  not,  fomcwhere  mentions  it 
in  Italian.  In  the  royal  library  at  Paris  it  occurs  often  as  an 
antient  French  romance.  "  Cod.  7546.  Roman  de  Troilus. 
— "  Cod.  7564.  Roman  de  Troilus  et  de  Brifeida  ou  Crifeida. 
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*  Petros  Lambeccias  enumerates  LoIIios 
Urbkns  among  the  Hiftorici  Latini  frofani 
of  the  tMid  century.  Prodrom.  p.  24^. 
Hamb.  1659.  See  alfo  Vofl".  Hiftoric. 
Latin,  ii.  2.  p.  163.  edit.  Ludg.  Bat.  But 
this  could  not  be  Chaucer's  Lofiins.  Chao^ 
cer  places  Lollius  among  the  hiftoiians  of 
Troy»  in  his  Houfe  of  Fame»  iii.  380.  It 
is  extraordinary,  that  Du  Frefne,  in  the 
Inilex  AuQorum^  ufed  by  him  for  his  Lada 
gloflary,  Ihould  mention  this  Lollius  Ur- 
bicus  of  the  third  century.  Tom.  i«  p.  141. 
edit.  i.  As  I  apprehend,  none  of  his  works 
remain.    ^  proof  that  Chaucer-  tranflated 


from  fome  Itali^t  original  is,  that  in  a 
manufcript  which  I  have  feen  of  this  poem» 
I  find,  Mcmfleo  for  Meniftes,  Rupbeo  for 
Rupbes^  Pheiu/eo  for  Fhthufesy  lib.  iv.  50. 
(l^q.^  Where,  by  the  way,  Xantippe»  & 
Trojan  chief,  was  perhaps  corruptly  writ- 
ten for  Xantippo,  i.  e.  Xantippus.  As 
Jofeph.  Ifcan.  iv.  10.  In  Lydgate's  Tn)y» 
Z^antiphuSf  iii.  26.  All  corrupted  from 
Antiphus,  Di£t.  Cret.  p.  105.  In  the 
printed  copies  we  have  A/calapb^  for  Af- 
calaphus.  lib.  v.  319. 

^  Prol.  Boch.  ft.  ui. 

^  See  lib.  L  v.  395.        ^  Lib.  ii.  v.  10. 

— Again, 
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-^Again,  as  an  origbal  work  of  Boccacio.  '^  Cod.  JT^j. 
^<  Pluloftrato  dell'  amorofe  fatiche  de  Troilo  per  Giovanni 
•«  BoccACio."  ^*  Les  iliivans  (adds  Montfaucon ')  contitn- 
*'  nent  ks  autres  Mtores  de  Boccace/'  Much  fabulous  hlftory 
concerning  Troilus,  is  related  in  Guido  de  Columna's  Deftruc- 
tion  of  Troy,  Whatever  were  Chaucer's  materials,  he  has 
on  this  fubjedt  conftru£ted  a  poem  of  confiderable  merit,  in 
which  the  vicil&tudes  of  love  are  depifted  in  a  ftrain  of  true 
poetry,  with  much  pathos  and  fimplicity  of  ientiment  \  He 
calls  it,  ''a  litill  tragedie^"  Troilus  is  fuppofed  to  have 
feen  Creflide  in  a  temple;  and  retiring  to  his  chamber,  is 
thus  naturally  defcribed,  in  the  critical  fituation  of  a  lover, 
examining  his  own  mind  after  the  firft  impreflion  of  love. 

And  whan  that  he  in  chambre  was  alone. 
He  down  upon  his  beddis  fete  him  fette. 
And  firft  he  gan  to  flhe  S  and  then  to  grone. 
And  thought  aie  on  her  fo  withoutin  lette  : 
That  as  he  fatte  and  woke,  his  fpirit  mette  ^ 
That  he  her  faugli,  and  temple,  and  all  the  wife  * 
Right  of  her  loke,  and  gan  it  newe  avife  ^. 

There  is  not  fo  much  nature  in  the  ibnnet  to  Love,  which 
follows,  It  is  tranflated  from  Petrarch;  and  had  Chaucer 
followed  his  own  genius,  he  would  not.  have  dilgufted  us^ 


!,•-• 


^  Bibl.*  p^  793.  rol.  2.  Compare  Len^l. 
Bibl.  Rom.  ii.  p.  2^3. 

*  Chaucer  however  diiim  no  merit' of 
invention  in  this  poem.  He  invokes  Clio 
to  favour  him  with  rhymes  only;  and  adds, 

To  evene  lever  I  mef  extufe 

That  of  tio/entimint  I  this  enditr 
But  out  of  lattH  in  my  tonge  it  ivrfte* 

L.  ii.  V.  10.  feq.  But  Sir  Francis  Itinafton 
who  tranflated  Taoibtfs  >n»  Chis- 
SEIDB  [1635.1  into  Latin  thymc^  fays, 
that  Chaucer  in  this  poem  *'  has  taken 
**  the  liberty  of  his  own  in^^sntioiM/^  In 
the  mean  time,  Chaucer,  by  his  .own  re- 


ferences, feems  to  have  been  ihidious  of 
feldom  departing  from  Lollins.     In  one 
place,  he  pays  nim  a  contplimoit,  as  an . 
author  who&  excellencies  he  could  not 
reach.  L.  iii.  v.  1330. 

Bot  fothe  is,  though  I  can  not  tdlen  all, 
iW  ca&  niin6  author  ^  kh  exceUmce, 

See  alfo  L.  iii.  576.  1823. 
'  L.  ult.  v.  1785. 
I  Sigh. 

^  Thought.    Imagined.^ 
'  Manner. 
^  L.  i.  Vi  359. 

vvi^h 
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with  the  afFeded  gallantry  and.  exaggerated  compliments 
which  it  extends  through  five  tedious  ftanzas.  The  doubts^ 
and  delicacies  of  a  young  girl  difclofing  her  heart  to  her 
lover,  are  exquifitely  touched  in  this  comparifon  : 

And  as  the  newe  abafhid  nightingale 
That  ftintith    firft,  when  (he  beginith  ling. 
When  that  fhe  herith  any  herdis '  tale. 
Or  in  the  hedgis  anie  wight  ftirring, 
And  after  fikir  *  doth  her  voice  outring  5 
Right  fo  Creffeide  when  that  her  drede  ftent  * 
Opened  her  herte  and  told  him  her  intent  ^. 

The  following  pathetic  fcene  may  be  felefted  from  many 
others.  Troilus  feeing  Creffide  in  a  fwoon,  imagines  her 
to  be  dead.  He  iinfheaths  his  fword  with  an  intent  to  kill 
himfelf,  and  ntters  thefe  exclamations. 

And  thou,  cite,  in  which  I  live  in  wo. 
And  thou,  Priam,  and  brethren  al  ifere ', 
And  thou,  my  mother,  farwd,  for  I  go : 
And,  Atropos,  make  ready  thou  my  here : 
And  thou,  Crefeide,  O  fweet  hertiS  dere, 
Receive  thou  now  my  ipirit,  would  he  fay. 
With  fwerd  at  hcrt  all  redy  far  to  dey. 

But  as  god  would,  of  fwough '  flie  tho  abraide  \ 
And  gan  to  fighe,  and  Troilus  flic  cride : 
And  he  anfwerid,  Lady  mine  Crefeide, 
Livin  ye  yet  ?    And  let  his  fword  doune  gUdc. 
Yes,  hertd  mine,  that  thankid  be  Cupide, 


*  Stapf.  1  L.  ifi.  V.  1139. 
■  Hirijmm.    A  Shepherd.  '  Together. 

*  With  confidence.  •  Swoon. 

f  Her  ftan  ceafed.  •  Then  cwaked. 
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Quoth  flie :  and  therwithall  Ihe  fore  fight  * 
And  he  began  to  glad  her  as  he  might. 

Toke  her  m  armis  two,  and  kift  her  oft, 
And  her  to  glad  he  did  ^U  his  entent : 
For  which  her  ghoft,  that  flickered  aie  aloft 
Into  her  woeful!  breaft  aien  it  went : 
But  at  the  laft,  as  that  her  eyin  glent  "^ 
Afide,  anon  fhe  gan  his  fwerde  afpie, 
As  it  lay  here,  and  gan  for  fere  to  crie : 

And  afkid  him  why  he  had  it  outdrawe  ? 

And  Troilus  anon  the  caufe  hir  tolde, 

And  how  therwith  himfelf  he  would  have  flawe : 

For  which  Crefeide  upon  him  gan  behold. 

And  gan  him  in  her  armis  fall  to  fold  j 

And  faid,  O  mercy,  God,  to  whiche  a  dede 

Alas !  how  nere  we  werin  bothe  dede "" ! 

Pathetic  defcription  is  one  of  Chaucer's  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies. 

In  this  poem  are  various  imitations  from  Ovid,  which  are 
of  too  peculiar  and  minute  a  nature  to  be  pointed  out  here, 
and  belong  to  the  province  of  a  profefTed  and  formal  com- 
mentator  on  the  piece.  The  Platonic  notion  in  the  third 
book  '  about  univerfal  love,  and  the  doftrine  that  this  prin- 
ciple afts  with  equal  and  uniform  influence  both  in  the  na- 
tural and  moral  world,  are  a  tranflation  from  Boethius  *. 
And  in  the  Knight's  Tale  he  mentions,  from  the  fame 
favorite  fyftem  of  philofophy,  the  Faire  Chains  of  Love  '. 
It  is  worth  obferving,  that  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dares 

"  Sighed.  doftrine.    See  Fairy  Qaeen,  i.  ix.  i.  iv« 

^  Glanced.  x.  34^  35,  &c.  Sec.    I  coidd  point  ooe 

*  L.  iv.  y.  1 205,  many  other  imitadona  from  Boethi«s  in 
y  V.  1750.  ^^                         this  poem. 

*  Confolat  Philofoph.  L.  ii>  Met*  ult;  *  v,  2990.  Urr« 
iii.  Mel.  2.    Spenler  ii  lidl  of  Ac  fiunc 

Phrygius, 
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Phrygius,  inftead  of  Homer,  for  a  difplay  of  the  atchievc- 
merits  of  Trqilus. 

His  worth!  dpdis  who  fo  lift  him  here, 
Rede  Dares,  he  can  tel  hem  ^11  ifere  \ 

Our  author,  from  his  exceflive  foudnefe  of  Statius,  has  been 
guilty  of  a  very  diverting,  and  what  may  be  called  a  double 
anachronifm.  He  reprefents  Creffide,  with  two  of  her 
female  companions,  fitting  in  a  pavid  parhur^  and  reading 
the  Thebaid  of  Statius  ^  which  is  called  the  Gejie  of  the  Siege 
vf  7lbehs\  and  fbe  Romance  of  Tbeiis*.  In  anoliier  place, 
CalTandra  tranflates  the  arguments  of  the  twelve  books  of 
the  Thebaid  \  In  the  fourth  book  of  this  poem,  Pandarus 
endeavours  to  comfort  Troilua  with  arguments  concerning 
the  dofbine  of  predeftination,  taken  from  Brawardine,  a 
learned  archbiftiop  and  theologift,  and  nearly  Chaucer's 
cotemporary  ^ 

This  poem,  although  almoft  as  long  as  the  ^neid,  was 
intended  to  be  (ung  to  the  harp,  as  well  as  read. 

« 

And  redde  where  (b  thau  be,  or  ellis^is^^ '. 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  mrail  Gower,  and  to  the  pbtlojopbicat 
Strode.    Gower  will  occur  as  a  poet  hcreaften    Strode  was 


*  Ii.  m  vC  i77«. 

<  L.  IT.  y.  84. 

^  L»  11*  F»  1.00&  Mi/toft  JmhhUfMt  it 
meotionedy  ib.  v.  104.  PamUrua  fays* 
V.  xo6. 

— —  All  this  I  know  mjr  fclv^^ 

And  aU  tke  alficge  of  Tbebe»,  and  all 

the  care; 
For  herof  ben  ther  makid  bokis  twiln/e, 

in  hit  Dnmt^  Chaiicer»  to  pafa  the  night 
aiway»  laiher  than  play  at  chefs,  calls  for 
'a  Romaunce  %  in  which  *'  were  writtinr  fk* 
**  bles  of  quenis  livis  and  of  kings^  and 
**  many  other  thineis  fmale."  This  proves 
to  be  Ovid.  v«  52.  &q.  See  Man.  of  L.  T. 


v«54.1Irt.  There  <>u64BioklFrftiGliR»* 
mance  called  PartokbpbXp  (rften  dted 
by  Dn  Cange  and  Carpentier.  61.  Lat. 
Thiais  PartheiivpeuB,  a  hero  of  tke  Tkefa» 
fcoxY'  ^  ^'"^  tranflated  into  Englifli,  and 
cailedPBRTONAPB.  Seep.  123.  Apr. 

«  L.  vs(i  V.  1-490.  I  wm  add  here,  that 
CreiDde  proposes  the  trial  of  the  Ordeal  to 
TroUin^i  L.  iii.  v.  1049.  Troiliu*  dmia? 
the  times  of  tnice>  amofes  himfelf  with 
hawking.  L.  iii.  v.  1785. 

*  In  his  bookDs  Causa  Dbi»  published 
by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  16174  He  touches  on 
this  controverfy,  Nonne's  Pr.  T.  v.  1^49. 
Urc  See  alfii  Tr.  Cr.  L.  iv.  v.  961.  teq. 

8  L.Mlt.  V.  1796. 

eminent 
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eminent  for  his  fcholaftic  knowledge,  and  tutor  to  Chauwr'a 
fon  Lewis  at  Merton  college  in  Oxford. 

Whether  the  House  of  Fame  is  Chaucer's  invention,  or 
fuggefted  by  any  French  or  Italian  poet,  I  cannot  determine. 
But  I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  originally  a  Provencial  compo- 
fition,  among  other  proofs,  from  this  paffage. 

And  ther  came  out  fo  gret  a  noife, 
That  had  it  ftandin  upon  Oyse, 
Men  might  have  herd  it  efily, 
I  trow,  to  Rome  fikerly  S 

The  Oyfe  is  a  river  in  Picardy,  which  falls  into  the  river 
Seine,  not  many  leagues  from  Paris.  An  Englilhman  would 
not  have  exprelTed  diflance  by  fuch  an  unfamiliar  illuftration. 
Unlefs  we  reconcile  the  matter^  by  fuppofing  that  Chaucer 
wrote  this  poem  during  his  travels.  There  is  another  paflage 
where  the  ideas  are  thofe  of  a  foreign  romance.  To  the 
trumpeters  of  renown  the  poet  adds, 

— ...  AH  that  ufid  clarion 
In  Cafteloigne  or  Arragon  *• 

Cafteloigne  is  Catalonia  in  Spain  *".     The  martial  muficians 
of  Englifh  tournaments,  fo  celebrated  in  ftory,  were  a  more 
natural  and  obvious  allulion  for 'an  Englifh  poet  \ 
This  poem  contains  great  ftrokes  of  Gothic  imagination, 

*  L.  ii.  V.  83S.  iyng  flrete.  B.  li   v.  431.    He  fwears  by 

*  B.  ill.  V.  157.  Thomas  a  Beckett,  B.  ill.  v.  41.    In  one' 
^  SeeMARCHAVNT's  TalE)  v.  1231.       placeheisaddrciTedby  thenameof  Gbof- 

p.  70.  Urr.    He  mentions  a  rock  higher  prby.  B.  ii.  ▼.  221.    But  in  two  others 

than  any  in  Spain.  B.  ii,  v.  27.    But  this  by  that  of  Pbtbr.  6.  i.  v.  526.   B.  iii. 

I  believe  was  an  Englifh  proverb.  v.  909.     Among  the  muficians,  he  men- 

'  He  mentions  a  plate  of  ^Id,  "  As  tions  **  Pipirs  of  all  the  Dache  tong.'* 

**  fine  as  duekett  in  Ventf$,^*  B.  lii.  v.  258.  B.  iii.  ▼.  144. 
But  he  fays,  that  the  Galaxy  is  odled  Wau 

Vol.  I.  E  e  c  yet 
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yet  bordering  often  on  the  moft  ideal  and  capricious  extra*- 
vagance.    The  poet,  in  a  vifion,  fees  a  temple  of  glafs, 

Iti  which  were  more  images, 
Of  gold  ftondinge  in  fundrie  ftages, 
Sette  in  more  riche  tabernacles. 
And  with  perre  *  more  pinnacles. 
And  more  curious  pourtraituris. 
And  quaint  manir  of  figuris, 
Of  golde  work  than  I  fawe  evir ". 

On  the  walls  of  this  temple  were  engraved  ftories  from 
Virgil's  Encid  **,  and  Ovid's  Epiftles '.  Leaving  this  temple^ 
he  fees  an  eagle  with  golden  wings  foaring  near  the  fun. 

Fafte  by  the  fonne  on  hie. 

As  kennyng  myght  I  withfmine  €ie> 
Methought  I  fawe  an  egle  fore  • 
But  that  it  femid  mochil  more  \ 

Then  I  had  any  egle  fene '. 

It  was  af  gold,  and  ihone  fo  bright, 
That  nevir  nvan  fawe  iuche  a  fight  *,  &c. 

The  eagle  defcends,  feizes  the  poet  in  his  talons,  and  mount* 
ing  again,  conveys  him  to  the  Houfe  of  Fame;  which  i« 

*■  Jewels.  ^  B.  i.  ▼.  120.  the  poets  and  ix>man(5&-wnters  of  the  mid* 

*  Where  he  mestioBS  Virgil's  helly  he  die  ages,  that  Ovid's  flones  adoraed  the 

likewife  refers  to  Claudian  Di  Raftu  Profir^  walls.    In  one  of  the  courts  of  the  palace 

pin^%  and  Dante's  Inferno,  v.  450.  There  of  Naneihch,   all  Ovid's  MetamofphofeS' 

is  a  tranilation  of  a  few  lines  from  Dante,  were  cut   in  done  under    the    windows, 

whom  he  calls  <' the  wife  poet  of  Florence/'  Heame,  Coll.  MSS.  55*  p*  64.    But  the 

in  theWiPB  of  Bath's  Tali,  v.  1125.  Epiftles  feem  to  have  been  the  favorite 

p.  84.  Urr.     The  ftory  of  Hugolin  of  work,  the  fubje&  of  which  coincided  with 

rifa,  a  fubje£b  which  Sir  Joftioa  Reynolds  the  gallantry  of  the  dmes. 
has  lately  painted  in  a  capital  ftyle,  is  ^  Oreatev. 

tranflated  from  Dante,  '*  the  giete  poata  _.        \    r  v  ^     ^^ 

"  of  Italie  that  hight  Dantl?   in  th«  ^  '  ^^  fgl«  ^ays  to  the  poet,  diat  t&is 

MoNKBs  Tale,    v.  877.     A  iontanct  houfe  ftands 

from  Dante  is  cited  in  the  Lb  gen  de  07  ««  Right  fo  ^  tbiui  am  heh  teUkh*'* 

Good  Women,  v.  360.  In  the  Frbbrb's  -.   ..  i«i.     -     .^^1.  «« 

Tale,  Dante  is  c^mpaitd  with  Virgil,  ^  ".  v.  104.    That  is,  Ovid's  Mecamor- 

^^  ^.^  ^  **  phofes.    See  Met.  L.  xu.  v.  40,  &c. 

p  It  was  not  only  in  the  fairy  palaces  of  '       *  B.  i.  v.  496.  feq» 

iituated 
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fituated,  like  that  of  Ovid,  between  earth  and  fea.  In  their 
paffage  thither,  they  fly  above  the  ikzrs  j  which  our  author 
leaves,  with  clouds,  tempefts,  hail,  and  fhow,  far  beneath 
him.  This  aerial  journey  13  partly  copied  from  Ovid's 
Phaeton  in  the  chariot  of  the  fun.  But  the  poet  apologifes 
for  this  extravagant  fiflion,  and  explains  his  meaning,  by 
alledging  the  authority  of  Boethius;  who  fays,  that  Con- 
templation may  foar  on  the  wings  of  Philofophy  above  every 
element.  He  likewife  recoUe^s,  tn  the  midft  of  hi9  courfe, 
the  defcription  of  the  heavens,  given  by  Marcianuj  Capella 
in  his  book  De  Nuptiis  Pbihlogia  et  Mtrcurii  \  and  Alanus 
in  his  Anticlaudian  ^  At  his  arrival  in  the  confines  of  the 
Houfe  of  Fame,  he  is  alarmed  with  confufed  murmurs 
ifTuing  from  thence,  like  diftant  thunders  or  billows.  This 
circumftance  is  alfo  borrowed  from  Ovid's  temple "".  He  is 
left  by  the  eagle  near  the  houfe,  which,  is  built  of  materials 
bright  as  polifhed  glafs,  and  ftands  on  a  rock  of  ice  of  ex- 
ceffive  height,  and  almoft  inacceffiblc.  All  the  fouthern  fide 
of  this  rock  was  covered  with  engravings  of  the  names  of 
famous  men,  which  were  perpetually  melting  away  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun.  The  northern  fide  of  the  rock  was  alike 
covered  with  names  5  but  being  here  Ihaded  from  the  warmth 
of  the  fun,  the  chara£lers  remaned  unmelted  and  une^aced. 
The  ftrufture  of  the  houfe  is  thus  imagined. 

Me  thoughtin  by  fainft  Gilc, 

That  all  was  of  ftone  of  berille, 
j^oth  the  caftle  and  the  toure. 
And  eke  the  hall  and  everie  boure  "^ ; 

<  See  Hie  Marchavnt'^  Talk,  v.       There  b  an  old  French  tranfladon  of^it. 
1248.  p.  70.  Urr.  And  Lidg.  Stor.  Theb.       BiU.  Reg.  Parif.  MSS.  Cod.  7632. 
fol.  3C7.  ^  Soe  Met.  xii.  39.   And  Virg«  iEa. 

«  A  famovs  book  in  the  middle  agea.       iv.  173.  Val.  Flacc.  ii.  117.  Lacan.  i.469. 

*  Chamber. 

E  c  e  2  Witho^t 
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Without  pecis  or  joynynges, 
And  many  fubtill  corapaflyngs, 
"^  As  barbicans  ^  and  pinnacles, 

Imageries  and  tabernacles 
I  fawe,  and  full  eke  of  windowis 
As  flakis  fallin  in  grete  fnowis.  ^ 

In  thefe  lines,  and  in  fome  others  which  occur  hereafter  % 
the  poet  perhaps  alludes  to  the  many  new  decorations  in 
architeflure,  which  began  to  prevail  about  his  time,  and 
gave  rife  to  the  florid  Gothic  ftyle.  There  are  inflances  of 
this  in  his  other  poems.    In  his  Dreame,  printed  1597% 

And  of  a  fute  were  al  the  touris, 

Subtily  carven  aftir  flouris. 

With  many  a  fmal  turret  hic» 

And. in  the  defcription  of  the  palace  of  Pleasaunt  Re- 
garde,  in  the  Assemblie  of  Ladies  ^. 

Fairir  is  none,  though  it  were  for  a  king, 
Devilid  wel  and  that  in  every  thing  \ 
The  towris  hie,  ful  plefante  ftial  ye  finde. 
With  fannis  frefti,  turning  with  everie  winde. 
The  chambris,  and  the  palirs  of  a  forte, 
With  bay  windows,  goodlie  as  may  be  thought : 
As  for  daunfing  or  othir  wife  difporte. 
The  galeries  be  al  right  wel  ywrought. 

In  Chaucer's  Life,  by  Anthony  Hall,  it  is  not  mentioned 
that  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  king's  works,  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Weftminfter,  in  the  royal  manors  of  Shene,  Kening- 
ton.  By  fleet,  and  Clapton,  and  in  the  Mews  at  Charing  % 


y  Turrett.  *  B.  ii.  v.  21  !•  •  V.  81.  p.  572.  Urr.  ^  V,  158. 

<  Claaf.  8.  Ric.  ii. 

Agam 
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Again  in   1380,    of  the  works   of  St.  George's  chapel  at 
Windfor,  then  ruinous  *.    But  tb  return. 

Within  the  niches  fonned  in  the  pinnacles  flood  all  round 
liie  caftlc, 

A!  manir  of  minftrelis. 

And  jeftours  ^  that  tellyn  tales 
Both  of  weping  and  eke  of  game. 

That  is,  thofe  who  fung  or  recited  adventures  either  tragic 
or  comic,  which  excited  either  compaflion  or  laughter.  They 
were  accompanied  with  the  moft  renowned  harpers,  among 
which  were  Orpheus,  Arion,  Chiron^  and  the  Briton  Glaflce- 
rion*.  Behind  thefe  were  placed,  "by  many  a  thoufand 
"  time  twelve,"  players  on  various  inftruments  of  mufic. 
Among  the  trumpeters  are  named  Joab,  Virgil's  Mifenus, 
and  Theodamas'.  About  thefe  pinnacles  were  alfo  mar- 
fhalled  the  moft  famous  magicians,  juglers,  witches,  pro- 
pheteffes,  forcereflfesi  and  profefTors  of  natural  magic,  ^ 
which  ever  exifted  in  antient  or  modern  times :  fuch  as 
Medea,   Circe,  Calliope,   Hermes  **,  Limotheus,   and  Simoa 


*'  Pat.  14.  Ric.  ii.  Apod  Tanner,  Blfol. 
p.  166-.  Not.  e. 

*  This  word  is  above  explained.  • 

^  Concerning  this  harper,  fee  Percy's 
Ballads. 

'  See  alfo  The  Marchavnt's  Tale, 
V.  1236.  fcq.  p.  70.  Urr. 

c  Siec  the  Fran  kelein's  Tale,  where 
feveral  feats  are  defcribed,.as  exhibited  at  a 
feaft  done  by  natural  magic,  a  favorite 
fdence  of  the  Arabians.  Chaucer  there 
calls  it  **  An  art  which  fotill  tragetoris 
••  plaie."  V.  2696.  p.  1 10.  Urr.  Of  this 
more  will  be  faid  hereafter. 

^  None  of  the  works  of  the  iirft  Hermes 
Triiinegiftas  now  remain.  See  Cornel.. 
Agrip*  Van.  Scient.  cap.  xlviii.  The  aftro- 
logical  and  other  philofophical  pieces  under 
that  name  are  foppofititioas.  See  Fabr. 
Biblioth.  Gr..  xii.  70S.  And  Chan.  Yim. 
Tale,t.  1455.  p.  126.  Urr«  Some  of  thefe 


pieces  were  pnbliflied  under  the  fi^tious. 
names  of  Abel,  Enoch,  Abraham,  Solo- 
mon, Saint  Paul,  and  of  many  of  the  pa- 
triarchs and   Others.  Cornel.  Agripp.  de 
Van.  Scient.  cap.  xlv.  Who  adds,  that  thefe 
trtfies  were  followed  by  Alphonfus  king  of 
Caitiie,  Jlobert  Groflhead,  %acon,  and  Ap- 
ponus.    He  mentions  Zabulus  and  Bama? 
iMU  of  Cyprus  as  famous  writers  in  magic. . 
See  alio  Gower*s  ConfeiT.  Amant.  p.  1 34. 
b.  149.  b.  edit.  1554.  fbl.  per  Berthelette*. 
In  fpeaking  of  anuent  authors, .  who  were 
known  or  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages,  it- 
may  be  remarked,  that  Macmbius  was  one. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Williaun  de  Lorris  in 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  v.  9.  **  Ung 
**  au£teur  qui  ot  nom  MacrobeJ*    A  line 
literally  tranflated  by  Chaucer.  *'  An  au- 
'*  thor  that  hight  Macroba.^^  v.  7.  Chau- 
cer Quotes  him  in  his  Drrue,  v.  284.    In 
the  noNNE&  Priest's  Tale,  v.  1238. 

p.  iju 
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Without  pecis  or  joynynges, 
And  many  fubtill  compafTyngs, 
"^  As  barbicans  ^  and  pinnacles. 

Imageries  and  tabernacles 
I  fawe,  and  full  eke  of  windowis 
As  flakis  fallin  in  grete  fiiowis.  ^ 

In  thefe  lines,  and  in  fome  others  which  occur  hereafter  % 
the  poet  perhaps  alludes  to  the  many  new  decorations  in 
architefture,  which  began  to  prevail  about  his  time>  and 
gave  rife  to  the  florid  Gothic  ftyle.  There  are  inftances  of 
this  in  his  other  poems.    In  his  Dreame,  printed  I597^ 

And  of  a  fute  were  al  the  touris, 

Subtily  carven  aftir  flouris. 

With  many  a  fmal  turret  hic» 

Andjn  the  defcription  of  the  palace  of  Pleasaunt  Re- 
garde,  in  the  Assemblie  of  Ladies  ^. 

Fairir  is  none,  though  it  were  for  a  king, 
Devifid  wel  and  that  in  every  thing ; 
The  towris  hie,  ful  plefante  ftial  ye  finde. 
With  fannis  frefti,  turning  with  everie  winde. 
The  chambris,  and  the  palirs  of  a  forte. 
With  bay  windows,  goodlie  as  may  be  thought : 
As  for  daunfing  or  othir  wife  difporte. 
The  galeries  be  al  right  wel  ywrought. 

In  Chaucer*s  Life,  by  Anthony  Hall,  it  is  not  mentioned 
that  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  king's  works,  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Weftminfter,  in  the  royal  manors  of  Shene,  Kening- 
ton.  By  fleet,  and  Clapton,  and  in  the  Mews  at  Charing  \ 

y  Turrett.  *  B.  ii.  v.  21 1.  •  V.  81.  p.  572.  Urr,  ^  V.  158. 

«  Clauf.  8.  Ric.  u. 

Again 
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Again  in   1380,   of  the  works   of  St.  George's  chapel  at 
Windfor,  then  ruinous  *.    But  tb  return. 

Within  the  niches  formed  in  the  pinnacles  flood  all  round 
liie  caftle, 

A!  manir  of  minftrelis. 

And  jeftours  ^  that  tellyn  tales 
Both  of  weping  and  eke  of  gacne. 

That  is,  thofe  who  fung  or  recited  adventures  either  tragic 
or  comic,  which  excited  either  compaflion  or  laughter.  They 
were  accompanied  with  the  moft  renowned  harpers,  among 
which  were  Orpheus,  Arion,  Chiron,  and  the  Briton  Glafke^ 
rion*.  Behind  thefe  were  placed,  "by  many  a  thoufand 
"  time  twelve,"  players  on  various  inftruments  of  mufic. 
Among  the  trumpeters  are  named  Joab,  Virgil's  Mifenus, 
and  Theodamas'.  About  thefe  pinnacles  were  alfo  mar- 
fhalled  the  moft  famous  magicians,  juglers,  witches,  pro- 
pheteffes,  forcereflfesi  and  profefTors  of  natural  magic,  ** 
which  ever  exifted  in  antient  or  modern  times :  fuch  as 
Medea,   Circe,  Calliope,   Hermes  **,  Limotheus,   and  Simoa 


*'  Pah  14.  Ric.  ii.  Apod  Tanner,  Blfol. 
p.  166-.  Not.  e. 

*  This  word  is  above  explained.  • 

^  Concerning  this  harper,  fee  Percy's 
Ballads. 

'  See  alio  The  Marchavnt's  Tale, 
V.  1236.  fcq.  p.  70.  Urr. 

t  Set  theFRAKKBLEiN's  Talb,  where 
feveral  feats  are  defcribed,  as  exhibited  at  a 
ieaft  done  by  natural  magic,  a  favorite 
fdence  of  the  Arabians.  Chaucer  there 
calls  it  "  An  art  which  fotill  tragetoris 
•*  plaie."  V.  2696.  p.  no.  Urr.  Of  this 
more  will  be  faid  hereafter. 

^  None  of  the  works  of  the  £i&,  Hermes 
Trifmegiftos  now  remain.  See  Cornel., 
Agrip.  Van.  Scient.  cap.  xlviii.  The  aftro- 
logical  and  other  philolophical  pieces  under 
that  name  are  foppofititioas.  See  Fabr. 
Biblioth.  Gr..  xiL  70S.  And  Chan.  Yim. 
Tals,t.  1455*  p*  1x6.  Urr«.Some  of  thefe 


pieces  were  publiflied  under  the  fi^tious 
names  of  Abel,  Enoch,  Abraham,  Solo- 
mon, Saint  Paul,  and  of  many  of  the  pa- 
triarchs and   fathers.  Cornel.  Agripp.  de 
Van.  Scient.  cap.  xlv.  Who  adds,  that  thefe 
trtfiej  were  followed  by  Alphonfus  king  of 
Caitile,ilobert  Grofthead,  %acon,  and  Ap- 
ponus.    He  mentions  Zabulus  and  Bama? 
baa  of  Cyprus  as  famous  writers  in  magic. 
See  alio  Gower*s  ConfeiT.  Amant.  p.  1 34. 
b.  149.  b.  edit.  1554.  fbl.  per  Berthelette*. 
In  fpeaking  of  antient  authors, .  who  were 
known  or  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages,  it- 
may  be  remarked,  that  Macmbius  was  one* 
He  is  mentioned  by  Williaun  de  Lorris  in 
the  Roman  de.  la  Rose,  v.  9.  **  Ung 
^*  audteur  qui  ot  nom  Macrobe.**    A  line 
literally  tranflated  by  Chaucer.  ''  An  au- 
'*  thor  that  hight  MacrohaJ'*  v.  7.  Chau- 
cer Quotes  him  in  his  Dreue,  v.  284.    In 
the  l4oKNE&  Priest's  Tale,  v.  1238. 

p.  171^ 
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Without  pecis  or  joynynges. 
And  many  fubtill  compaflyngs, 
'^  As  barbicans  ''  and  pinnacles. 

Imageries  and  tabernacles 
I  fawe,  and  full  eke  of  windowis 
As  flakis  fallin  in  grete  fnowis.  ^ 

In  thefe  lines,  and  in  fome  others  which  occur  hereafter  % 
the  poet  perhaps  alludes  to  the  many  new  decorations  in 
architecture,  which  began  to  prevail  about  his  time,  and 
gave  rife  to  the  florid  Gothic  ftyle.  There  are  inftances  of 
this  in  his  other  poems*    In  his  Dreame,  printed  1597  % 

And  of  a  fute  were  al  the  touris, 

Subtily  carven  aftir  flouris. 

With  many  a  fmal  turret  hie* 

And. in  the  defcription  of  the  palace  of  Pleasaunt  Re- 
garde,  in  the  Assemblie  of  Ladies  ^. 

Fairir  is  none,  though  it  were  for  a  king, 
Devifid  wel  and  that  in  every  thing  \ 
The  towris  hie,  ful  plefante  (hal  ye  finde. 
With  fannis  frefti,  turning  with  everie  winde. 
The  chambris,  and  the  palirs  of  a  forte, 
With  bay  windows,  goodlie  as  may  be  thought : 
As  for  daunling  or  othir  wife  difporte. 
The  galeries  be  al  right  wel  ywrought. 

In  Chaucer's  Life,  by  Anthony  Hall,  it  is  not  mentioned 
that  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  king^s  works,  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Weftminfter,  in  the  royal  manors  of  Shene,  Kening- 
ton.  By  fleet,  and  Clapton,  and  in  the  Mews  at  Charing*. 

y  Turrett-  *B.  ii.  v.  211.  •  V.  81.  p.  572.  Urr,  ^V.  158. 

<  Clauf.  8.  RIc.  ii. 

Again 
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Again  in   1380,    of  the  works   of  St.  George's  chapel  at 
Windfor,  then  ruinous  *.    But  tb  return. 

Within  the  niches  fonned  in  the  pinnacles  flood  all  round 
the  caftle^ 

Al  manir  of  minftrelis. 

And  jeftours  ^  that  tellyn  tales 
Both  of  weping  and  eke  of  game. 

That  is,  thofe  who  fung  or  recited  adventures  either  tragic 
or  comic,  which  excited  either  compaflion  or  laughter.  They 
were  accompanied  with  the  moft  renowned  harpers,  among 
which  were  Orpheus,  Arion,  Chiron,  and  the  Briton  Glafke* 
rion*.  Behind  thefe  were  placed,  "by  many  a  thoufand 
"  time  twelve,"  players  on  various  inftruments  of  mufic. 
Among  the  trumpeters  are  named  Joab,  Virgil's  Mifenus, 
and  Theodamas'.  About  thefe  pinnacles  were  alfo  mar- 
fhalled  the  moft  famous  magicians,  juglers,  witches,  pro- 
pheteffes,  forcereflfesi  and  profeflbrs  of  natural  magic,  ^ 
which  ever  exifted  in:  antient  or  modern  times :  fuch  as 
Medea,   Circe,  Calliope,   Hermes  **,  Limotheus,   and   Simoa 


*  Pat.  14.  Ric.  ii.  Apod  Tanner,  Blfol. 
p.  i66»  Not.  e. 

*  This  word  is  above  explained.  • 

^  Concerning  this  harper,  fee  Percy's 
Ballads. 

'  See  alfo  The  Marchavnt's  Tale. 
r.  1236.  fcq.  p.  70.  Urr, 

c  See  the  Frakkelein's  Tale,  where 
feveral  featsare  defcribed,  as  exhibited  at  a 
feafl  done  by  natural  magic,  a  favorite 
fdence  of  the  Arabians.  Chaucer  there 
calls  it  "  An  art  which  fotill  tragetoris 
"  plaie."  V.  2696.  p.  no.  Urr.  Of  this 
more  will  be  faid  hereafter. 

^  None  of  the  works  of  the  BA  Hermes 
Trifmegiftos  now  remain.  See  Cornel.. 
Agrip.  Van.  Scient.  cap.  xlviii.  The  aftro- 
logical  and  other  philoiophical  pieces  under 
that  name  are  foppofititiotts.  See  Fabr. 
Biblioth.  Gr..  xii.  708.  And  Chan.  Yim« 
Tale,t.  1455*  p*  126.  Urr«.Some  of  thefe 


pieces  were  publiihed  under  the  fi^tious. 
names  of  Abel,  Enoch,  Abraham,  Solo- 
mon, Saint  Paul,  and  of  many  of  the  pa- 
triarchs and   Others.  Cornel.  Agripp.  de 
Van.  Scient.  cap.  xlv.  Who  adds,  that  thefe 
trifles  were  followed  by  Alphonfus  king  of 
Caftile,  Jlobert  Grollhead,  %acon,  and  Ap- 
ponus.     He  mentions  Zabulus  and  Bama<? 
iMU  of  Cyprus  as  famous  writers  in  magic. 
See  alfo  Gower*s  Confefl*.  Amant.  p.  1 34. 
b«  149.  b.  edit.  15  {[4.  fol.  per  Berthelette.^ 
In  fpeaking  of  antient  authors,.,  who  were 
known  or  celebrated  in  the  nuddle  ages,  it- 
may  be  remarked,  that  Macmbius  was  one. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Williaun  de  Lorris  in 
the  Roman  de.  la  Rose,  v.  9.  **  Ung 
"  au^ur  qui  ot  nom  Macrohe.**    A  line 
literally  tranflated  by  Chaucer.  *^  An  au- 
'*  thor  that  hight  Macrohes.^  v.  7.  Chau- 
cer Quotes  him  in  his  Drrue,  v.  284.    In 
the  N0NNE&  Priest's  Tale,  v.  1238. 

p.  171^ 
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Magus  ^  At  entering  the  hall  he  fees  an  uifimte  multitude  of 
heralds,  on  the  furcoats  of  whom  were  rkhly  embroidered  the 
armorial  enfigns  of  the  moft  redoubted  champions  that  ever 
tourneyed  in  Africa,  Europe,  or  Afia.  The  floor  and  roof 
of  the  hall  were  covered  with  thick  plates  of  gold,  ftudded 
with  the  coftlieft  gems.  At  the  upper  end,  on  a  lofty  fhrine 
made  of  carbuncle,  fate  Fame.  Her  figure  is  like  thofe  in 
Virgil  and  Ovid.  Above  her,  as  if  fuflained  on  her  fhoul- 
ders,  fate  Alexander  and  Hercules.  From  the  throne  to  the 
gates  of  the  hall,  ran  a  range  of  pillars  with  refpeftive 
infcriptions.  On  the  fir  ft  pillar  made  of  lead  and  iron  *, 
ftood  JofephuSj  the  Jewifh  hiftorian,  "  That  of  the,  Jewis 
"  geftis  told,"  with  fevcn  other  writers  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 
On  the  fecond  pillar,  made  of  iron,  and  painted  all  over 
with  the  blood  of  tigers,  ftood  Statius.  On  another  higher 
than  the  reft  ftood  Homer,  Dares  Phrygius,  Livy ',  Lollius, 
Guido  of  Columna,  and  GeofFry  of  Monmouth^  writers  of 
the  Trojan  ftory.  On  a  pillar  of  "  tinnid  iron  clere,"  ftood 
Virgil :  and  next  him>  on  a  pillar  of  copper^  appeared  Ovid. 


p.  171.  Urr.  In  the  Assemb^lib  op 
FowM9»  V.  III.  fee  aUoibid.  v.  31.  He 
wrote  a  comment  on  TnU/s  Somitium 
ScipioNiSy  and  in  thefe  paflages  he  is  re- 
fened  to  oa  account  of  that  piece.  F&- 
trarcb,  in  a  letter  to  Nicolas  Sigeros,  a 
learned  Gieek  of  Conibnttnople,  qaotet 
Kfacrobiusp  as  a  Latin  aathor  of  all  others 
die  moft  ftmiliar  to  Nicolas.  It  is  to  prove 
that  Homer  is  the  fountain  of  all  inventien. 
This  is  m  1^54.  >Famil.  Let.  ix.  2.  There 
is  a  nunufcnpt  of  the  firft,  and  part  of  the 
fecond  book  of  Macrobius,  elegantly  writ- 
ten, as  it  feems,  in  France,  about  tiie  year 
Soo.  MSS.  Cotton.  Vitell.  C.  iii.  Cod. 
Membr.  fol.  viii.  fol.  138.  M.  Planudes, 
a  Conftantinojpolitan  monk  of  the  fbnrteenth 
centiuy,  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  Macro- 
bios  into  Greek.  But  fee  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr. 
X.  534.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  die  above 
letter,  Petrarch  apologifes  for  calling  Plato 
the  Prince  of  Pailoiophers,  after  Cicero, 


Seneca,  Apuleius,  Plodnns,  Saint  Ambrofe, 
and  Saint  Auftin. 

'  Among  thefe  he  mentions  7«(ri>r/,  Aat 
is,  in  the  prefent  fenfe  of  the  word*  ibofii 
who  pradiied  Legeitiemain:  a  90pdar 
Icienoe  in  Chancera  dme.  Thus  in  Sf  n. 
T.  V.  239.  Urr. 

As  jugeloors  playin  at  thefe  feftis  grete. 

It  was  an  appendage  of  the  occult  iciences 
bodied  and  introdiKied  into  fimope  by  dm 
Arabians. 

'^  In  die  oompofitioB  of  thefe  piUacs, 
Chaucer  difplays  his  diemiad  knowiedge.' 

'  Dares  nifynos  and  Livy  ai«  bodi  cited 
in  Chaucer's  Da  em  a,  v.  1070.  1084* 
Chancer  is  lond  of  quoting  Livy.  Ht  was 
alio  much  admired  by  Petrwch;  wfao^ 
while  at  Paris,  afliAed  in  traafladng  him 
into  French.  This  circamftaaoe  might 
make  Livy  a  lavorite  with  ChawserVSet 
Vie  de  Petrafi^ue,  iiL  p.  547. 

The 
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The  figure  of  Lucan  was  placed  <m  a  pillar  of  iron  "  wroght 
"  full  ftcrnly/'  Mrcompanied  with  many  Roman  hiftorians  •• 
On  a  pillar  of  fulphur  i^ood  Claudian,  fo  fymbolifcd,  becaufe 
he  wrote  of  Pluto  and  Proferpine. 

That  bare  up  all  the  fame  pf  hell> 
Of  Pluto  and  of  Proferpine 
That  queen  is  of  the  darke  pine  \. 

The  hall  was  filled  with  the  writers  of  arrtient  tales  and 
romances,  whofe  fubjeft^  and  names  were  too  numerous  to 
be  recounted.  In  the  mean  time  crouds  from  every  nation 
and  of  every  condition  filled  the  hall>  and  each  prefented  his, 
claim  to  the  queen.  A  meffenger  is  difpatched  to  fummon 
Eolus  from  his  cave  in  Thrace;  who  is  ordered  to  bring 
his  two  clarions  called  Slander  and  Praise,  and  his  trum- 
peter Triton.  The  praifes  of  each  petitioner  are  then  re- 
founded,  according  to  the  partial  or  capricious  appointment 
of^Famej  and  equal  merits  obtain  very  different  fuccefs. 
There  is  much  fatire  and  humour  in  thefe  requefts  and  re- 
wards, and  in  the  difgraces  and  honours  which  are  indif- 
criminately  diftributed  by  the  queen,  without  difcernment  and 
by  chance.  The  poet  then  enters  the  houfe  or  labyrinth  of 
Rumour.  It  was  built  of  fallow' twigs,  like  a  cage,  and  there- 
fore admitted  every  found.  Its  doors  were  alfo  more  numerous 
than  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  always  flood  open.  Thefe  are 
romantic  exaggerations,  of  Ovid's  inventions  on  the  fame 
fubjeft.  It  was  moreover  fixty  miles  in  length,  and  perpe- 
tually turning  round.  From  this  houfe,  fays  the  poet,  iflued 
tidings  of  every  kind,  like  fountains  and  rivers  from,  the  fea. 
Its  inhabitants,  who  were  eternally  employed  in  hearing  or 
telling  news,  together  with  the  rife  of  reports,  and  the  for- 

*  Was  not  this  intended  to  charaderife  "  B.  iH.  y.  4191  Chancer  alludes  to  thiS' 

Lttcan  ?  Quinttlian  fays  of  Locan,  **  Ora^  Pp^°^  ^^  Claudian  intheMARCHAUNx's. 

*'  toribus  magis  quam  p9etss  aAnomeran-  Tale,  where  he  calls  Pinto,  the  king  o£ 

•«  dus."  Inftit.  Orat.  L.  3^  c.  i.  ■*  fayric."  v«  1744*  p.  73.  Urr, 

mation 
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mation  of  lies  are  then  humouroufly  defcribed :  the  com* 
pany  is  chiefly  compofed  of  Tailors,  pilgrims,  and  pardoners. 
At  length  our  author  is  awakened  at  feeing  a  venerable 
perfonage  of  great  authority :  and  thus  the  Vifion  abruptly 
concludes. 

Pope  has  imitated  this  piece,  with  his  ufual  elegance  of 
didlion  and  harmony  of  veriification.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  he  has  not  only  mifreprefentcd  the  ftory,  but  marred 
the  character  of  the  poem.  He  has  endeavoured  to  correft 
it's  extravagancies,  by  new  refinements  and  additions  of 
another  caft:  but  he  did  not  confider,  that  extravagancies 
are  efTential  to  a  poem  of  fuch  a  flru£lure,  and  even  con* 
ftitute  it's  beauties.  An  attempt  to  unite  order  and  exafl- 
nefs  of  imagery  with  a  fubjeft  formed  on  principles  fo  pro- 
feifedly  romantic  and  anomalous,  is  like  giving  Corinthian 
pillars  to  a  Grothic  palace.  When  I  read  Pope's  elegant  imi- 
tation of  this  piece,  I  think  I  am  walking  among  the  modern 
monuments  unfuitably  placed  in  Weftminfler-abbey. 


\  • 
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SECT.        XV. 


NOTHING  can  be  more  ingenioufly  contrived  than 
the  occafion  on  which  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales 
are  fuppofed  to  be  recited.  A  company  of  pilgrims,  on 
their  journey  to  vifit  the  flirine  of  Thomas  a  Beckett  at 
Canterbury,  lodge  at  the  Tabarde-inn  in  Southwark.  Al- 
though ftrangers  to  each  other,  they  are  affembled  in  one  room 
at  fupper,  as  was  then  the  cuftom  j  and  agree,  not  only  to ' 
travel  together  the  next  morning,  but  to  relieve  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey  by  telling  each  a  ftory  *.  Chaucer  undoubtedly 
'  ititended  to  imitate  Boccacio,  whofe  Decameron  was  then 
the  moft  popular  of  books,  in  writing  a  fet  of  tales.  But 
the  circumflance  invented  by  Boccacio,  as  the  caufe  which 
gave  rife  to  his  Decameron,  or  the  relation  of  his  hundred 
ftories  *,  is  by  no  ttieans  fo  happily  conceived  as  that  of 
Chaucer  for  a  fimilar  purpofe.  Boccacio  fuppofes,  that 
when  the  plague  began  to  abate  at  Florence,  ten  young  per- 
fons  of  both  fexes  retired  t6  a  country  houfe,  two  miles 
from  the  city,  with  a  defign  of  enjoying  frefti  air,  and 
pafling  ten  days  agreeably.  Their  principal  and  eftabliflied 
amufement,  inftead  of  playing  at  chefs  after  dinner,  was 
for  each  to  tell  a  tale.  One  fuperiority  which,  among 
others,  Chaucer's  plan  afforded  above  that  of  Boccacio,  was 

*  There  ia  an  bn  at  Borford  in  Oxford*  ^  It  is  remarkable,  that  Boccacio  chofe 

fhire,   which  accbmniodated  pilgrims  on  a  Greek  title,  that  is,  Aixan/Ai^ey,  for  his 

their  road  to  Saint  Edward's  flinne  in  the  Tales.     He  has  alfo  given  Greek  names  to 

abbey  of  Gloucefter.     A  long  room,  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  recite  the 

a  feries  of  Gothic  windows,  ftill  remains^  tales.     His   Eclogues  are  fidl  of  Greek 

which  was  their  refectory.     Leland  men  ,  words.    This  was  natural  at  the  revival  of 

tions  fuch  another,  Itin.  ii.  70.  the  Greek  language. 

Vol.  I.  F  f  f  the 
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the  opportunity  of  difplaying  a  variety  of  ftriking  and  dra- 
matic charafters,  which  would  not  have  eafily  met  but  on 
fuch  an  expedition.  A  circumftance  which  alfo  contributed 
to  give  a  variety  to  the  ftories.  And  for  a  number  of  perfons 
in  their  (ituatlon,  fo  natural,  fo  pra£licable^  fo  pleafant,  I 
add  fo  rational,  a  mode  of  entertainment  could  not  have 
been  imagined. 

The  Canterbury  Tales  are  unequal,  and  of  various 
merit.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  ftories  are  perhaps  the  inven- 
tion of  Chaucer.  I  have  already  fpoken  at  large  of  the 
Knight's  Tale,  one  of  our  author's  nobleft  compofitions  *. 
That  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  which  deferves  the  next 
place,  as  written  in  the  higher  ftrain  of  poetry,  and  the 
poem  by  which  Milton  de'Icribes  and  chara£terifes  Chaucer^, 
is  the  SquiER's  Tale.  The  imagination  of  this  ftory  con- 
ii(ls  in  Arabian  fiflion  engrafted  on  Gothic  chivalry. .  Nor 
is  this  Arabian  fi^ion  purely  the  fport  of  arbitrary  fancy : 
it  is  in  great  meafure  founded  on  Arabian  learning.  Cam- 
buican,  a  king  of  Tartary,  celebrates  his  birth^day  feflival 
in  the  hall  of  his  palace  at  Sarra,  with  ^he  moil  royal  mag«^ 
nificence.  In  the  midft  of  the  folemnity,  the  guefts  are 
alarmed  with  a  miraculous  and  unexpected  fpe^acle:  the 
minftrells  ceafe  on  a  fudden,  |pd  all  the  aiTembly  is  hufhed 
in  filence,  furpriie,  and  fufpence. 

While  that  the  king  fate  thu$  in  his  noUay, 

Herkining  his  minftrelis  ther  thingis  play, 

Beforn  him  at  his  bord  delicioufly : 

In  at  the  halle  dore,  ful  fodeinly. 

There  came  a  knight  upon  a  ftede  of  brafs  ^ 

And  in  his  honde  a  brode  mirrour  of  glafs : 

Upon  his  thombe  he  had  of  gold  a  ring. 


<  The  reader  will  excoie  my  irregiilaritjr       bvrt  Talis.    I  have  here  given  At 
in  not  conikieriDg  it  onder  die  Cantir-       rcafon,  which  is  mj  apology,  in  the  text. 

And 
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And  by  his  fide  a  nakid  fword  hanging. 
And  up  he  rideth  to  the  hie  bord : 
In  all  the  hall  ne  vtm  there  fpoke  a  word. 
For  marveile  of  this  knight  him  to  behold  ^ 

Thefe  prefents  were  fent  by  the  king  of  Araby  and  Inde 
to  Cambufcan  in  honour  of  his  feaft*  The  Hor^  of  brafs, 
on  the  ikilful  movement  and  management  of  certain  fecret 
iprings,  tranfported  his  rider  into  the  moft  diftaht  region  of 
the  world  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours  ^  for,  as  the 
rider  chofe,  he  could  fly  in  the  air  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  an 
eagle :  and  again,  as  occaiion  required,  he  could  ftand  mo- 
tianlefs  in  oppofition  to  the  ftrongeft  force,  vanifh  on  a  fud* 
den  at  command,  and  return  at  his  matter's  call.  The  Mir- 
rour  of  glafs  was  endued  with  the  power  of  (hewing  any 
future  difafters  which  might  happen  to  Cambufcan's  king« 
dom,  and  difcovered  the  moli:  hidden  machinations  of  trea-» 
fon.  The  Naked  Sword  could'  pierce  armour  deemed  im« 
penetrable^ 

^'  Were  it  as  thik  as  is  a  branchid  oke.*' 

And  he  who  was  wounded  with  it  could  never  be  ttealed, 
unlefs  Its  pofTefTor  could  be  entreated  to  ftroke  the  wound 
with  its  edge.  The  Ring  was  intended  for  Canace,  Cam- 
bufcan's  daughter;  and>  while  (he  bore  it  in  her  pur(e» 
or  wore  it  on  her  thumb,  enabled  her  to  underftand  the 
language  of  every  fpecies  of  birds,  and  the  virtues  of 
every  plant. 

/  V.  q6.  See  t  fine  romandc  ftory  of  t  cetviaganyobftrafiioiiftongiianbofgttes^ 

Count  de  Mwooa :  who,  whfle  itvelliAg  In  rides  diredly  foiward  to  the  high  uble ; 

his  hall  with  many  knights,  is  fuddenly  and,  with  an  imperious  tone,  orders  die 

alanned  by  the  entnmce  of  a  gigantic  count  to  follow  aim,   Sec  Nic  Gillos, 

figttreof  a  black  man,  mounted  on  a  Dlnck  chron.  ann.  iiao.   See  alfo  Obs.  Faik* 

fteed.    tliis  tttriblt  ftnmger,  without  re*  Qy.  §.  r.  p.  146. 

F  f  f  a.  And 
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Without  pecis  or  joynynges. 
And  many  fubtill  compaffyngs, 
'^  As  barbicans  ^  and  pinnacles. 

Imageries  and  tabernacles 
I  fawe,  and  full  eke  of  windowis 
As  flakis  fallin  in  grete  fnowis.  ^ 

In  thefe  lines,  and  in  fome  others  which  occur  hereafter  % 
the  poet  perhaps  alludes  to  the  many  new  decorations  in 
architefture,  which  began  to  prevail  about  his  time,  and 
gave  rife  to  the  florid  Gothic  ftyle.  There  are  inftances  of 
this  in  his  other  poems.    In  his  Dreame,  printed  i597\ 

And  of  a  fute  were  al  the  touris, 

Subtily  carven  aftir  flouris. 

With  many  a  fmal  turret  hic^ 

And  in  the  defcription  of  the  palace  of  Pleasaunt  Re- 
garde,  in  the  Assemblie  of  Ladies  ^. 

Fairir  is  none,  though  it  were  for  a  king, 
Devifid  wel  and  that  in  every  thing ; 
The  towris  hie,  ful  plefante  (hal  ye  finde. 
With  fannis  freih,  turning  with  everie  winde. 
The  chambris,  and  the  palirs  of  a  forte. 
With  bay  windows,  goodlie  as  may  be  thought : 
As  for  daunfing  or  othir  wife  difporte. 
The  galeries  be  al  right  wel  ywrought. 

In  Chaucer's  Life,  by  Anthony  Hall,  it  is  not  mentioned 
that  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  king's  works,  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Weftminfter,  in  the  royal  manors  of  Shene,  Kening- 
ton.  By  fleet,  and  Clapton,  and  in  the  Mews  at  Charing  \ 

r  Turret*.  »  B.  ii.  v.  21 1.  •  V.  81.  p.  572*  Urr.  ^  V.  158. 

<  Claof.  8.  Ric.  ii. 

Agam 
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Again  in   13  So,    of  the  works   of  St,  George's  chapel  at 
Windfor,  then  ruinous  \    But  tb  return. 

Within  the  niches  formed  in  the  pinnacles  ftood  all  round 
the  caAle, 

Al  manir  of  minftrelis. 

And  jeftours  ^  that  tellyn  tales 
Both  of  weping  and  eke  of  game. 

That  is,  thofe  who  fung  or  recited  adventures  either  tragic 
or  comic,  which  excited  either  compaflion  or  laughter.  They 
were  accompanied  with  the  moft  renowned  harpers,  among 
which  were  Orpheus,  Arion,  Chiron,  and  the  Briton  Glafke- 
rion  •.  Behind  thefe  were  placed,  "•  by  many  a  thoufand 
"  time  twelve,"  players  on  various  inftruments  of  muflc. 
Among  the  trumpeters  are  named  Joab,  Virgil's  Mifenus, 
and  Theodamas^  About  thefe  pinnacles  were  alfo  mar- 
ihalled  the  moft  famous  magicians,  juglers,  witches,  pro- 
pheteffes,  forcerefiesi  and  profeffors  of  natural  magic,  ^ 
which  ever  exifted  in  antient  or  modern  times :  fuch  as 
Medea,   Circe,  Calliope,   Hermes  ^  Limotheus,  and  Simoa 


«  Pat.  14.  Ric.  ii.  Apod  Tanner,  BifoL 
p.  i66»  Ket.  e. 

*  This  word  is  above  explained. . 

^  Concerning  this  harper,  fee  Percy's 
Ballads. 

^  See  alfo  The  Marchaunt's  Tale, 
▼.  1236.  fcq.  p.  70.  Urr. 

s  See  the Frakkelbin's  Tale,  where 
feveral  feats  are  defaibed,  as  exhibited  at  a 
feaft  done  by  natural  magic,  a  favorite 
fdence  of  the  Ariibians.  Chaucer  there 
calls  it  **  An  art  which  fotill  tragetoris 
•*  pUde."  V.  2696.  p.  no.  Urr.  Of  this 
more  will  be  faid  hereafter. 

^  None  of  the  works  of  the  BA  Hermes 
Triiinegiftas  now  remain.  See  Cornel.. 
Agrip.  Van.  Scient.  cap.  xlviii.  The  ailro« 
logical  and  other  philofophical  pieces  nnder 
that  name  are  fappofititioas.  See  Fabr. 
Biblioth.  Gr.,  xii.  708.  And  Chan.  Yim. 
Tale,v.  1455*  p«  126.  Urr^Some  of  thefe 


pieces  weie  publifhed  under  the  fictitious 
names  of  Abel,  Enoch,  Abraham,  Solo- 
mon, Saint  Paul,  and  of  many  of  the  pa- 
triarchs and   fathers.  Cornel.  Agripp.  de 
Van.  Scient.  cap.  xlv.  Who  adds,  that  thefe 
trijkj  were  followed  by  Alphonfus  king  of 
Caitile,  Aobert  GrofUiead,  Bacon,  and  Ap- 
ponus.    He  mentions  Zabulus  and  Bama? 
fias  of  Cyprus  as  famous  writers  in  magic. 
See  alfo  Gower's  ConfeiT.  Amant.  p.  1 34, 
b.  149.  b.  edit.  1554.  fbl.  per  Berthelette.. 
In  fpeaking  of  antient  authors, .  who  were 
known  or  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages,  it- 
may  be  remarked,  that  Macoobius  was  one. 
He  is  mentioned  by  William  de  Lorris  in 
the  Roman  de.  la  Rose,  v.  9.  **  Ung 
^*  au£teur  qui  ot.  nom  Macrohe.'*    A  line 
literally  tranflated  by  Chaucer.  **  An  au- 
"  thor  that  hight  Macroies"  v.  7.  Chau- 
cer auotes  him  in  his  Dreue,  v.  284.    In 
the  KoKNES  Priest's  Tale,  v.  1238. 

p.  171* 
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^hUe6iUre,  and  with  fingular  artifice :  in  both  of  thefe  he 
placed  a  great  number  of  gigantic  flatned,  or  idiagesi  figured 
of  different  metals  by  talifmanic  (kill,  which^  in  confequence 
of  fome  occult  machinery,  performed  aftions  of  real  lifd, 
and  looked  like  living  men  *".  We  muft  add^  that  aflronomy, 
which  the  Arabian  philofopheri  ftudied  with  4  fingular  en-- 
thufiafm,  had  no  fmall  ihare  in  the  compofition  of  this 
miraculous  fteed.    For,  fays  the  poet, 

He  that  it  wrought  couth  many  a  gin. 
He  waitid  many  a  conftellation 
Ere  he  had  don  this  operation  \ 

Thus  the  buckler  of  the  Arabian  giant  Ben  Gian,  as  far 
mous  among  the  orientals  as  that  of  Achilles  among  the 
Greeks,  was  fabricated  by  the  powers  of  aftronomy '.  And 
Pope  Sylvefter's  brazen  headi  juft  mentioned,  was  prepared 
under  the  influence  of  certain  conftellations. 

Natural  magic,  improperly  fo  called,  was  likewife  a  favorite 
purfuit  of  the  Arabians,  by  which  they  impofed  falfe  appear- 
ances on  the  fpe6):ator*  This  was  blended  with  their  aftro- 
logy.  Our  author's  Frankelein's  Tale  is  entirely  founded 
^n  the  miracles  of  this  art* 


"  Herbdot^  Bibl.  Orient.  V.  Roc  Ait. 
p.  717.  a. 

«  V.  t4p.  I  do  not  pMdfel^  mfdeN 
ftand  the  hoe  immediately  following. 

And  knew  Ail  many  fele  and  many  a  bond. 

Sele,  i.  e.  Seal^  ouy  mean  a  talifmanic 
ftgil  nfed  in  afbobgy.  Or  d^  Htnnedc 
feal  nfed  in  chemi%y.  Or,  connefted 
with  B97uf^  may  iigniiy  oontrads  Made 
with  fpirits  in  chemical  <^>eratiotts;  Bat 
all  theie  belong  to  the  Arabian  philofophy, 
and  are  alike  to  oar  purpofe.  Li  die  Ara- 
bian books  now  extant,  are  the  alphabets 
^fit  of  which  they  formed  Talifinant  to 


draw  dowA  Qsiritt  dr  angds.  The  Arabian 
word  KiMi  A,  not  only  fisnifies  chemiftry, 
bat  A  iftagidd  and  fu|>erftidoas  fdehce,  by 
which  they  boand  fpxrits  to  their  will  and 
drew  from  them  the  infermadon  required. 
See  Heil>elot|  Dilt.  Orient,  p.  St  p.  i<k>{. 
The  coriooi  and  more  inqaiAdTe  rtadft' 
may  con(idt  Cornelias  A^ppa,  Dtf  VaniL 
Scient.  cap.  xliv.  xlv.  idvi. 

f  Manf  ttyikriet  tArere  concealed  in  the 
cokhpofitkm  of  this  fiiieki.  It  deftrqyed 
all  the  charms  ahd  enchantments  which  ^ 
thcr  demons  or  giaitts  coold  make  by  gpttfc 
4>rnu»cart.  HerMoCiibifiip>  V.Oiait. 
p.  396.  a* 

For 


\  ^ 
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For  I  am  iiker  *  ther  be  fciences. 
By  which  men  maken  divers  appearam:«i» 
Soche  as  thele  ibtill  txagetories '  plaie : 
For  oft  at  fdlis,  I  have  herde  faie. 
That  tragetors,  within  a  halle  large. 
Have  made  to  comin  watir  in  a  barge^ 
And  in  the  halle  rowin  up  and  down : 
Sometime  hath  femid  come  a  grim  liown, 
And  fometime  flouris  fpring  as  in  a  maede  > 
Sometimes  a  vine,  and  grapis  white  and  rede  $ 
Sometimes  a  caflill,  &c  '• 

Afterwards  a  magician  in  the  fame  poem  ihews  various^ 
ipecimens  of  his  art  in  railing  fuch  illuiions :  and  by  way  of 
diverting  king  Aurelius  before  fapper,  prefents  before  him 
parks  and  forefts  filled  with  deer  of  vafk  proportion,  fome  of 
which  are  killed  with  hounds  and  others  with  arrows.  He 
then  (hews  the  king  a  beautiful  lady  in  a  dance.  At  the 
clapping  c^  the  magician's  hands  all  thefe  deceptions  difap- 
pear  \  Thefe  feats  are  iaid  to  be  performed  by  confultatioa 
of  the  flars  '.    We  frequently  read  in  romances  of  illufive. 


4  Stare. 

'  Juglcrs. 

•  V.  2700.  Urr. 

^  Bat  his  moft  capital  perfbrmance  is  to 
remove  an  immenie  chain  of  rocks  from 
the  fea-ihore :  this  is  done  in  foch  a  man« 
ner,  that  for  the  fpace  of  one  week,  **  it 
"  femid  all  the  rockis  were  away."  ibid. 
2849.  By  the  way»  this  tale  appears  to 
be  a  tranuation.  He  fays,  '*  As  the  boke 
**  doth  me  remeinber.''  v.  2790.  And 
*'  Fxom  Garumne  to  the  mouth  ot  Seine/' 
V.  27^8.  The  Garonne  and  Seine  are 
rivers  m  France. 

■  See  Frankel.  T.  v.  2820.  p.  ill.  Urr. 
The  Chriilians  called  this  one  of  the  dia* 
bolical  arts  of  the  Saracens  or  Arabians. 
And  many  of  their  own  philofophers,  who 
afterwards  wrote  on  the  fubjed  or  pet* 


fbrmed  «xperiineBts  on  it^t  prkiciplet,  were 
faid  to  di»l.with  the  devil.  Wimefs  our 
Bacon,  &c.  From  Sir  John  Maundeville's 
Travels  it  aj^ean,  that  thefe  fciences  were 
in  high  reqnefi  in  the  court  of  the  Cham 
of  Tartary  about  the  year  1540.  He  fays,, 
that;  at  a  great  feiUval,  on  one  fide  of  the 
Emperor's  table,  he  £iw  placed  manv  phi* 
lofophers  fldUcd  in  various  fcieaces,  &ch  as 
aibonomy,  necromancy,,  geometry,  and 
pyromancy :  thax  fome  of  Sktk  had  before 
them  ailrolabes  of  gold  and  precious  ftoaes, 
others  had  horologea  richly  fumiflied,  with 
many  other  mathonatical  inllraments,  ice, 
ch;^.  ixxi.  Sir  John  Maundeville  began 
liis  travels  into  the  £a&  in  1322,  and 
finiihed  his  book  in  1364.  chaf.  cix.  See 
lohannes  Sariflu  Polycrat.  L.  1.  cap.  xi, 
U.  10.  b* 

appearances- 
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appearances  framed  by  magi^cians  "^y  which  by  the  Tame 
powers  are  Qiade  fuddenly  to  vanifh.  To  trace  the  matter 
home  to  it's  true  fource,  thefe  fiflions  have  their  origin 
in  a  fcience  which  profefledly  made  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  Arabian  learning '.  In  the  twelfth  centjary  the  number 
of  magical  and  aftrological  Arabic  books  tranflated  into  Latin 
was  prodigious^.  Chaucer,  in  the  fi£lion  before  us,  fup- 
pofes  that  fome  of  the  guefts  in  Cambufcan's  hall  believed 
the  Trojan  horfe  to  be  a  temporary  illufion^  effedled  by  the 
power  of  magic '. 

An  appearaunce  ymade  by  fome  magike, 
As  jogleurs  playin  at  thefe  feftis  grete  *. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  metallurgy  of  the  Arabians,  I  muft 
not  omit  the  fublime  imagination  of  Spenfer,  or  rather  fome 
Britifh  bard,  who  feigns  that  the  magician  Merlin  intended 
to  build  a  wall  of  brafs  about  Cairmardin,  or  Carmarthen ; 
but  that  being  haftily  called  away  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
and  flain  by  her  perfidy,  he  has  left  his  fiends  ftill  at  work 
on  this  mighty  ftrufture  round  their  brazen  cauldrons,  under 
a  rock  among  the  neighbouring  woody  cliffs  of  Dynevaur, 
who  dare  not  defifl  till  their  mailer  returns.  At  this  day» 
fays  the  poet,  if  you  liflen  at  a  chink  or  cleft  of  the  rock. 


"*  See  what  it  Add  of  Spenfer's  False 
Florimrl,  Obs.  S^ens.  §.  xi.  p.  123. 

*  Herbelot  mentions  many  oriental  pieces, 
**  Qui  traittent  de  cctte  art  pernicieux 
"  ct  dcfendu."  Did.  Orient.  V.  Schr. 
Compare  Agrippa,  ubi  fupr.  cap.  xlii. 
icq. 

y  **  Irrepflt  hac  xtate  etiam  turba  aflro- 
**  logonim  et  magorum,  ejus  farinx  libris 
**  una  cum  aliis  de  Arabico  in  Latin  am 
*'  converfis."  Conring.  Script.  Comment. 
Sxc.  xiii.  cap  3.  p.  12c.  See  alfo  Her- 
belot. Bibi.  Orient.  V.  Ketab.  pafiim. 

*  John  of  Saliibury  fays,  that  magicians 
are  thofe  who,  among  other  deceptions, 
**  Rebos  adimunt  fpecies  fua$."  Polycrat. 


i.  to.  fbl.  10.  b.  Agrippa  mendons  one 
Pafetes  a  jugler,  who  **  was  wont  to  fhewe 
^'  to  (hangers  a  very  firniptnouie  banket, 
**  and  when  it  pleafed  him,  to  canfc  it 
**  vanifhe  awaye,  al  they  which  fate  at  the 
"  table  being  difapointed  both  of  meate 
"  anddrinke,&c."  Van.  Scient.  cap.xlviii. 
p.  62.  b.  £ngl.  Tranfl.  ut  infr.  Da  Halde 
mentions  a  Chinefe  enchanter,  who,  when 
the  Emperoor  was  inconfolable  for  the  lois 
of  his  deceafed  ^ueen,  caufed  her  image  to 
appear  before  him.  Hift.  Chin.  iii.  f .  iv. 
See  the  deceptions  of  Hakem  an  Arabian 
jugler,  in  Herbelot,  in  V.  p.  41 2.  See  iupr. 

P-  393-  394- 
•  V.  238. 

Such 
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««M.*  Such  gaftty  noyfe  of  yron  chaines 
And  brafea  cauldrons  thou  ih^lt  roipbiing  heare, 
Which  thoufand  fprights  with  long  enduring  paines 
Do  tofle,  that  it  will  ftunn  thy  feeble  braines. 
And  oftentimes  great  grones  and  grievous  ftowndes 
When  too  huge  toile  and  labour  them  conftrames. 
And  oftentimes  loud  ftrokes  and  ringing  fowndes 
From  under  that  deepe  rocke  moft  horribly  reboundes. 
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The  caufe  fome  fay  is  this :  a  little  while 
Before  that  Merlin  dydc,  he  dyd  intend 
A  BRASEN  WAtL  in  compaiTe  to  compyle 
About  Cairmardin>  and  did  it  commend 
Unto  thofe  fprights  to  bring  to  perfeft  end : 
During  which  work  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Whom  long  he  lovd  for  him  in  hafte  did  fend. 
Who  therby  forft  his  workemcn  to  forfake. 
Them  bounded  till  his  returne,  their  labour  not  to  flake. 

XI. 

In  the  mean  time,  through  that  falfe  ladies  traine^ 

He  was  furprizd,  and  buried  under  beare, 

Ne  ever  to  his  work  retqrnd  againe : 

NathlefTe  thofe  feends  may  not  their  worke  forbeare. 

So  greately  his  commandement  they  feare. 

But  there  do  toyle  and  travayle  night  and  day, 

Until  that  brazen  wall  they  up  do  reare  \ 

This  ftory  Spenfer  borrowed  from  Giraldus  CambrQ)0s» 
who  during  his  progrefs  through  Wales,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, picked  it  up  among  other  romantic  traditions  propa- 


Vol.  I. 
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gated  by  the  Britiih  bards  ^  I  have  before  pointed  out  the 
fource  from  which  the  Britifh  bards  received  moft  of  their 
extravagant  fiftions. 

Optics  were  likewife  a  branch  of  fhidy  which  fuited  the 
natural  genius  of  the  Arabian  philofophers,  and  which  they 
purfued  with  incredible  delight.  This  fcience  was  a  part 
of  the  Ariftotelic  philofophyj  which,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  they  refined  and  filled  with  a  thoufand  extravagancies. 
Hence  our  ftrange  knight's  Mirror  of  Glass,  prepared 
on  the  moft  profound  principles  of  art,  and  endued  with 
preternatural  qualities. 

And  fome  of  them  wondrin  on  the  mirrour,. 
That  born  was  up  into  the  matter  tour : 
How  men  mightin  in  it  fuch  thingis  fe. 
And  othir  feid,  certis  if  wel  might  be 
Naturally  by  compofitiouns 
Of  angles,  and  of  fly  refleftiouns  x 
•  And  faide,  that  at  Rome  was  foche  an  pne, 
Thei  fpak  of  Alcen  and  Vitellion, 
And  Ariftote,  that  writith  in  their  lives 
Of  queint  mirrouris,  and  of  perspectives  ^ 

And  again. 

The  mirrour  eke  which  I  have  in  my  hand, 
Hath  fuch  a  might,  that  men  may  in  it  fe 
When  there  fhall  fall  any  adverfite    . 
Unto  your  reigne,  &c  •. 

Alcen,  or  Alhazen,  mentioned  in.thefe  lines,  an  Arabic 
philoibpher.  Wrote  feven  books  of  perfpeftive,  and  flourifhed 


^  Set  Ginld.  Cambrcnf.  Itm.  Camhr.  L  lib.  iv.  p.  62.  >dit,  1613.   Hence  Bucon^s 

c.  6.  HoUingih.  HifL  L 1 29.  And  Camden's  vail  of  braft  about  England. 

Brit  p.  734.  Drayton  has  tikis  4^oi|>iK4iic]i  ^  *  y.  244. 

he  relates  fomewhat  diffexcntl;.  Polyolb*  *  v.  153. 

about 
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about  the  eleventh  century,  Vitellio,  formed  on  the  fame 
fchool,  was  likewife  an  eminent  mathematician  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  wrote  ten  books  of  Perfpe6Hve.  The  Roman 
mirrour  here  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  as  fimilar  to  this  of 
the  ilrange  knight,  is  thus  defcribed  by  Gower. 

When  Rome  ftoode  in  noble  plite 
Virgile,  which  was  the  parfite, 
A  mirrour  made  of  his  clergie  [ 
And  fette  it  in  the  townes  eie 
Of  marbre  on  a  pillar  without. 
That  thei  be  thyrte  mile  aboute 
By  dale  and  eke  alfo  bi  night 
In  that  mirrour  behold  might 
Her  enemies  if  any  were,  &c  '• 

The  oriental  writers  relate,  that  Giamfchid,  one  of  their 
kings,  the  Solomon  of  the  Perfians  and  their  Alexander  the 
Great,  pofTefled,  among  his  ineftimable  treafures,  cups,  globes, 
and  mirrours,  of  metal,  glafs,  and  cryftal,  by  means  of 
which,  he  and  his  people  knew  all  natural  as  well  as  fuper- 
natural  things.  A  title  of  an  Arabian  book,  tranflated  from 
the  Perfian,  is,  "  The  Mirrour  which  reflefts  the  World/' 
There  is  this  paffage  in  an  antient  Turkilh  poet,  "  When  I 
am  purified  by  the  light  of  heaven  my  foul  will  become 
the  mirrour  of  the  worlds  in  which  I  fhall  difcern  all  abjlrufe 
fecrets''  Monfieur  THerbelot  is  of  opinion,  that  the  orien- 
tals took  thefe  notions  from  the  patriarch  Jofeph's  cup  of 
divination,  and  Neftor's  cup  in  Homer,  on  which  all  nature 
was  fymbolically  reprefented  *.  Our  great  countryman  Roger 

'  Learning.    Philolbphy.  tions  a  fpecies  of  diviners  called  Sp  b  c  u  l  a- 

s  Confefl*.   Amant.   1.  ▼..ioL  zdv.  6.  an,  who  predidted  future  events,  and  told 

edit.  Berth.  1554.  at  fupr.  varions  fecrets,  by  confulting  mirroursy  anil 

^  Herbelot.  Did.  Oriental.  V.  Giam.  ^efur&ces  of  other  polifhedrefle£^ing(«b- 

p.  392.  col.  2,    John  of  SalUbdry  men-  ftanccs.  Polycrat.  i.  12.  p.  32.  edit.  >5tjp 

G  g  g  2  Bacon, 
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Bacon,  in  his  Opus  Ma  jus,  a  work  «itirely  formed  on  the 
Ariftotelic  and  Arabian  philofophy,  ticfcribes  a  variety  of 
Specula,  and  explains  their  conftru^tion  and  ufcs  \  This  is 
the  moft  curious  and  extraordinary  part  of  Bacon's  book> 
which  was  written  about  the  year  1270.  Bacon*^  optic  tube, 
with  which  he  pretended  to  fee  future  events^  was  famous  in 
his  age,  and  long  afterwards,  and  chiefly  contributed  to  give 
him  the  name  of  a  magician  **.  This  art,  with  othexs  of  the* 
experimental  kind,  the  philofophers  of  thofe  times  were  fond 
of  adapting  to  the  purpofes  of  thaumaturgyj  and  there  is 
much  occult  and  chimerical  fpeculation  in  the  difcoveries 
which  Bacon  afFefts  to  have  made  from  optical  experiments. 
He  afferts,  and  I  am  obliged  to  cite  the  paiFage  in  his 
own  myfterious  expreflions,  "  Omnia  fciri  per  Perfpeftivam, 
"  quoniam  omnes  aftiones  rerum  fiunt  fecundum  fpecie- 
"  mm  et  virtutum  multiplicationem  ab  agentibus  hnjus 
"  mundi  in  materias  patientes,  &c  V'  Spenfer  feigns,  that 
the  magician  Merlin  made  a  glajfie  globe ^  and  prcfented  it  to 
king  Ryence,  which  Ihewed  the  approach  of  enemies,  and 
difcovered  treafons  ".  This  fi£lion,  which  exaftly  correfponds 
with  Chaucer's  Mirrour,  Spenfer  borrowed  from  fome  ro- 
mance, |)erhaps  of  king  Arthur,  fraught  with  oriental  fancy. 
From  the  fame  fources  came  a  like  fi^ion  of  Camoens,  in 
the  Lufiad  *,  where  a  globe  is  (hewn  to  Vafco  de  Gama>  re- 
prefenting  the  univerfal  fabric  or  fyftem  of  the  wqrld,  in 
which  he  fees  future  kingdoms  and  future  events.  The 
Spaniih  hiflorians  report  an  American  tradition,  but  more 


*  Edit.  Jebb.  p.  253.  Bacon,  in  one  of 
his  mannfcrijiis,  complains,  that  no  peribn 
readlcAuresinOxfoixiDE  Pbrspectiva, 
before  the  year  1267.  He  adds,  that  in 
the  pniverfty  of  Paris,  this  fciance  was 
quite  unknown.  In  Bpift.  ad  Opus  Mi« 
iiv«.  Clementi  iv.  £t  ibid.  Op.  Min.  iii. 
cap.  ii.  MSS.  Bibl.  Coll.  Univ.  Oxon. 
c.  20.  Id  another  he  affirms,  that  Julius 
Cefar,  before  he  invaded  Britain,  viewed 
our  harbours  and  ihores  with  a  telefcope 


from  the  British  coaft.  MSS.  lib.  Db  Fbr- 
spccTivis.  He  aocurately  deibibes  read^ 
ing  glaH^s  xafptaacks^  Op.  Mai.  p.  236. 
And  the  Camera  Obfcura,  I  believe,  is 
one  of  his  diicpveriet. 

^  W<»d,  Hift.  Antiquit.  Univ.  Oxon. 

i.  122. 

*  Op.  Min.  MSS.  ut  fopr. 
»  Fairy  Queen,  iii.  ii.  21. 

•  Cant,  X. 

probably 
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probably  invented  by  themlelves,  and  built  on  the  Saracen 
fable8»  in  which  they  were  fo  converfant*  They  pretend  that 
fome  years  before  the  Spaniards  entered  Mexico^  the  inha** 
bitants  caught  a  monilrous  fowl^  of  unufual  magnitude  and 
fhape,  on  the  lake  of  ^fexico.    In  the  crown  of  the  head  of 
this  wonderful  bird,  there  was  a  mirrour  or  plate  of  glafs, 
in  which  the  Mexicans  faw  their  future  invaders  the  Spa- 
niards, and  all  the  drfafters  which  afterwards  happened  to 
their  kingdom.    Thefe  fuperftitions  remained,  even  in  the 
doflrines  of  philofophers,  long  after  the  darker  ages.    Cor- 
nelius Agrippa,  a  learned  phyiician  of  Cologne,  about  the 
year  1520,  author  of  a  famous  book  on  the  Vanity  of  the 
Sciences,  'mentions  a  fpecies  of  mirrour  which  exhibited  the 
form  of  perfons  abfent,  at  command "".    In  one  of  thefe  he 
is  faid  to  have  fliewn  to  the  poetical  earl  of  Surry,  the  imagp 
of  his  miftrefs,  the  beautiful  Geraldine,  fick  and  repofing 
on  a  couch  **.     Nearly  allied  to  this,  was  the  infatuation  of 
feeing  things  in  a  beryl,  which  was  very  popular  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  fii^,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Shakefpeare.    The 
Arabians  were  alfo  famous  for  other  machineries  of  glafs, 
in  which  their  chemiftry  was  more  immediately  concerned^ 
The  philofophers  of  their  fchool  invented  a  ftory  of  a  magical 
ftcel-glafs,   placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  fummit  of  a  lofty 
pillar  near  the  city  of  Alexandria,  for  burning  (hips  at  a 
diftance.    The  Arabians  called  this  pillar  Hemadejlaeor^  or  the 
pillar  of  the  Arabians^.     I  think  it  is  mentioned  by  Sandys. 


<»  It  is  diverting  in  this  hook  to  obierve 
the  infancy  of  experimental  philofophy, 
and  their  want  of  knowing  how  to  nfe  or 
apply  the  mechanical  arts  which  they  were 
even  adually  poflHTed  of.  Agrippa  calb 
the  inventor  of  magnifying  gla^,  *' with- 
**  out  doubte  the  beginner  of  .all  diflionef- 
<'  tie."  He  mentions  various  forts  of  di* 
minifhing»  homings  reflefking,  and  multi- 
plying glailes,  with  Tome  others.  At  length- 
this  profound  thinker  dofes  the  chapter 
with  this  fage  refleAion,  *^  All  thefe  thinges 


**  are  vaine  and  £bperfluous»,  and  invented 
**  to  no  other  end  but  for  pompe  and  idle 
"  pleafure!"  Chap.xxvi.  p.  36.  Atranfla** 
tion  by  James  Sandfbrd, .  Lond.  1569.  4ti>* 
Bl.  Let. 

P  Drayton's  Hcroical  Epift.  p.  87;  b* 
edit.  .1 C9H. 

^  The  fame  fablers  have  adapted  a  fimi* 
lar  fidion  to  Hercules:  that  he  ereded  pil- 
lars at  Cape  FineHerrCy  on  which  he  raifcd 
magical  looking-glailes..  In  ah  eaftem  ro- 
mance, called  the  Sbv  en  Wiss  Mastsrs, 

of 
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Roger  Bacon  has  left  a  manufcript  tra£):  on  the  formation 
of  burning-glafles ' :  and  he  relates  that  the  firft  burning* 
glafs  which  he  conftrufted  coft  him  fixty  pounds  of  Parifian 
money*.  Ptolemy,  who  feems  to  have  been  confounded 
with  Ptolemy  the  Egyptian  aftrologer  and  geographer,  was 
famous  ai;nong  the  eaftem  writers  and  their  followers  for 
his  flcill  in  operations  of  glafs.  Spenfer  mentions  a  mira- 
culous tower  of  glafs  built  by  Ptolemy,  which  concealed  his 
miftrefs  the  Egyptian  Phao,  while  the  iaviiible  inhabitant 
viewed  all  the  world  from  every  part  of  it. 


Great  Ptolomee  it  for  his  leman's  fake 
Ybuilded  all  of  glafs  by  magicke  power. 
And  alfo  it  impregnable  did  make  '. 


•  • 


But  this  magical  fortrefs,  although  impregnable,  was  eafily 
broken  in  pieces  at  one  ftroke  by  the  builder,  when  his 
miftrefs  ceafed  to  love.  One  of  Boyardo's  extravagancies  is 
a  prodigious  wall  of  glafs  built  by  fome  magician  in  Africa, 
which  obviouily  betrays  its  foundation  in  Arabian  fable  and 
Arabian  philofophy  "• 

The  Naked  Sword,  another  of  the  gifts  prefented  by  the 
ftrange  knight  to  Cambufcan,  endued  with  medical  virtues. 


of  which  more  will  be  iaid  hereafter,  at 
the  fiege  of  Hur  in  Perfia,  certain  phi- 
lofophcrs  terrified  the  enemy  by  a  device 
of  placing  a  habit  {fyys  an  old  Enelifli 
tranflation)  **  of  a  giant-like  proportion, 
**  on  a  tower,  and  covering  it  witn  bum- 
ing-glafTeSylooking-glaiTes  of  cryftall,  and 
other  glafles  of  feveral  colours,  wrought 
together  in  a  marvellous  order,  &c." 
ch.  xvii.  p.  182.  edit.  1674.  The  Con- 
ftantinopolitan  Greeks  poflefled  theie  arts 
in  common  with  the  AraUans.  See  Mori- 
fotos,  ii.  3*  Who  fays,  that  in  the  year  75 1 , 
they  fet  fire  to  the  Saracen  fleet  before  Con- 
ftantinople  by  means  of  buming-glafles. 
'  MSS.  Jibl.  Bodl.  Digb.  183.    And 


<( 


Arch.  A.  149.    But  I  think  it  was  printed 
at  Francfbrt,  1614.  4to. 

*  Twenty  pounds  fterling.  Compend. 
Stud.  Theol.  c.  i.  p.  5.  MS. 

'  Fairy  Queen,  iii.  ii.  20. 

^  Hither  we  might  alio  refer  ChanoePs 
Hottie  of  Fame,  which  is  built  of  glaft^ 
and  Lydgate's  Tbmplb  op  Glass.  It 
is  faid  in  fbme  romances  written  about  the 
time  of  the  Crufades,  that  the  dty  of  Da- 
mafcus  was  walled  with  glafs.  See  Hall's 
ViRGiDBM.  or  Satyres,  te.  B.  iv.  S.  6. 
written  in  1597- 

Or  of  Damafcus  magicke  wall  of  glafle. 
Or  Solomon  his  fweating  piles  of  brafife,  &c. 

and 
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and  fo  hard  as  to  pierce  the  moft  folid  armour,  is  likewife 
an  Arabian  idea.  It  was  fuggefted  by  their  fkill  in  medicine^ 
by  which  they  afFe£ted  to  communicate  healing  qualities  to 
various  fubftances  ''j  and  from  their  knowledge  of  tempering 
iron  and  hardening  all  kinds  of  metal '.  It  is  the  claiEcal 
fpear  of  Peleus,  perhaps  originally  fabricated  in  the  fame 
regions  of  fancy. 

And  othir  folk  han  wondrid  on  the  Sworde^. 
That  wold  fo  percin  thorow.  everie  thing ; 
And  fell  in  fpeche  of  Telephus  the  king. 
And  of  Achilles  for  his  quynte  fpere 
For  he  couth  with  it  bothe  hele  and  dere  ^ 
Right  in  foche  wife  as  men  may  by  that  fworde. 
Of  which  right  now  you  have  your  felfis  harde. 
Thei  fpake  of  fundri  harding  of  metall 
And  fpake  of  medicinis  ther  withall, 
And  how  and  when  it  fholdin  hardin  be,  Sec  '• 

The  fword  which  Berai  in  the  Orlai^do  Innamorat©,. 
gives  to  the  hero  Ruggiero,  is  tempered  by  much  the  fame 
fort  of  magic 

Quel  brando  con  tal  tempra  fabbricato, 
Che  taglia  incanto  ad  ogni  fatatura  \ 

So  alfo  his  continuator  Ariofto, 

Non  vale  incanto^  ov'elle  mette  il  taglio  *. 

^  The  ttodoDy  mentioned  before,  tJiat  *'  kinthvs  Salomonis,  de  ttmpenmdo 

every  ftone  of  Stone-kenge  was  waflied  **  ferro,  confidendo  cryftallo,  et  de  aliis 

with  juicea  of  lierbs  in  Africa,  and  tbc-  **  naturae  aiQinis."  Palxogr.  Gr.  p.  375- 
tared  with  healing  powers,  is  a-  pieee-  of  ^  Hfirt.    Woobd; 

the  fame  philofophv.  *  v.  356. 

*  MDtttfaucon  cites  a  Gitelc.chemift  of  *  Orl.  Innan.  ii.  17.  ft.  13. 

the  dark  ages,   **  Christian!  Labt-  ^  Orl.  Fur.  ziL  Sj. 

An* 
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And  the  notion  that  this  weapon  could  refift  all  incan* 
tations,  is  like  the  fi£lion  above^-mentioned  of  the  buckler 
of  the  Arabian  giant  Ben  Gian,  which  baflkd  the  force  of 
charms  and  enchantments  'made  by  giants  or  demons  *"• 
Spenfer  has  a  fword  endued  with  the  fame  efficacy,  the  metal 
of  which  the  magician  Merlin  mixed  with  the  juice  of 
meadow-wort,  that  it  might  be  proof  againft  enchantment } 
and  afterwards,  having  forged  the  blade  in  the  flames  of 
Etna,  he  gave  it  hidden  virtue  by  dipping  it  feven  times  in 
the  bitter  waters  of  Styx  *.  From  the  fame  origin  is  alfo 
the  golden  lance  of  Berni,  which  Galafron  king  of  Cathaia^ 
father  of  the  beautiful  Angelica  and  the  invincible  champion 
Argalia,  procured  for  his  fdn  by  the  help  of  a  magician. 
This  lance  was  of  fuch  irrefiftible  power,  that  it  unhorfed  a 
knight  the  inftant  he  was  touched  with  its  point* 

— Una  lancia  d*oro, 

Fatto  con  arte,  c  con  fottil  lavoro* 
£  quella  lancia  di  natura  tale« 
Che  reiiller  non  puofli  alia  fua  fpinta ; 
Forza,  o  deftrezza  contra  lei  non  vale, 
Convien  che  Tuna,  e  Taltra  refti  vinta : 
Incanto,  a  cui  non  c  nel  mondo  eguale, 
Llia  di  tanta  pofTanza  intorno  cinta, 
Che  ne  il  conte  di  Brava,  ni  Rinaldo, 
Ne  il  mondo  al  colpo  fuo  ftarebbe  faldo  \ 

Britomart  in  Spenfer  is  armed  with  the  fame  enchanted 
fpear,  which  was  made  by  Bladud  an  antient  Britifli  king 
ikilled  in  magic  ^ 


c  Amadis  de  Gaul  kai  4iich  a  fword.  ii.  ft.  20,  5cc.  And  Atiofto,  viii.  ij.  xwL 

See  Don  Qoixote,  B.  iii.  Ch,  iv,  118.  xxiii.  i  $• 

^  Faiiy  Qgeen,  li.  viiL  ao.    See  alfo  '  Fatiy  Qgoci^  vL  3.  60.  in  6.  6«  ilL 

Arioft.  3ax.  84*  I.  ^ 

*  OrL  Innam.  i.  1.  ft.  43.    See  alfo,  L 

The 
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The  Ring,  a  gift  to  the  king's  daughter  Canace,  which 
taught  the  language  of  birds,  is  alfo  quite  in  the  ftyle  of 
ibme  others  of  the  occult  fcicnces  of  thefe  inventive  philo- 
fophcrs  * :  and  it  is  the  fafliion  of  the  oriental  fabulifts  to 
give  language  to  brutes  in  general.  But  to  underftand  the 
language  of  birds,  was  peculiarly  one  of  the  boafled  fciences 
of  the  Arabians ;  who  pretend  that  many  of  their  country- 
men have  been  (killed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
birds,  ever  fince  the  time  of  king  Solomon.  Their  writers 
relate,  that  Balkis  the  queen  of  Sheba,  or  Saba,  had  a  bird 
called  Hudbud^  that  is>  a  lapwings  which  (he  difpatched  to 
king  Solomon  on  various  occafions ;  and  that  this  trufty  bird 
was  the  meflfenger  of  their  amours.  We  are  told,  that  Solo- 
mon having  been  fecretly  informed  by  this  winged  confident, 
that  Balkis  intended  to  honour  him  with  a  grand  embalTy^ 
enclofed  a  fpacious  fquare  with  a  wall  of  gold  and  filver 
bricks,  in  which  he  ranged  his  numerous  troops  and  attend- 
ants in  order  to  receive  the  embafiadors,  who  were  aftonifhed 
at  the  fttddennefs  of  thefe  fplendid  and  unexpected  prepara^ 
tions  ^  Monfieur  THerbelot  tells  a  curious  ftory  of  an  Arab 
feeding  his  camels  in  a  iblitary  wildemefs,  who  was  accofted 
for  a  draught  of  water  by  Alhejaj  a  famous  Arabian  com^ 
mander,  and  who  had  been  feparated  from  his  retimie  in 
hunting.  While  they  were  talking  together,  a  bird  flew  over 
their  head9,  making  at  the  fame  time  an  unufual  (brt  of 
noife  \  which  the  camel-feeder  hearing,  looked  ftedfaftly  on 
Alhejaj,  and  demanded  who  he  was.  Alhejaj,  not  choofing 
to  retum  him  a  direft  anfwer,  defired  to  know  the  reafon  of 
that  queftion.  "  Becaufe,  replied  the  camel-feeder>  this 
**  bird  afTured  me,  that  a  company  of  people  is  coming  this 

K  Rings  are  a  frequent  imptantftt  in  lo*       dM   palace  and   nurdeas   of  Diagoatkia 
mantic  enchantment.    Among  a  tboirand       vaaift  st  Angelrca's  rva^  of  Yiitae. 
anftances,  fee  Orland.  Lmam.  1. 14.  Where  ^  Herbdot,  Dift.  OnentaL  V.  Balkis» 

p.  %%%. 

Vol.  I.  H  h  h  ^^  way, 
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"way,  and  that  you  are  the  chief  of  them."    While  he 
was  fpeaking,  Alhejaj's  attendants  arrived  *. 

This  wonderful  ring  alfo  imparted  to  the  wearer  a  know- 
ledge of  the  qualities  of  plants,  which  formed  an  important 

part  of  the  Arabian  philofophy "". 

* 

The  vertues  of  this  ring  if  ye  woU  here 
Are  thefe,  that  if  fhe  lift  it  for  to  were. 
Upon  her  thomb,  or  in  her  purie  it  here. 
There  is  no  fowle  that  fleith  undir  heven 
That  fhe  ne  ftial  wele  underftond  his  fteven  \ 
And  know  his  mening  opinly  and  plain. 
And  anfwere  him  in  his  language  againe. 
And  everie  graffe  that  growith  upon  rote. 
She  fhal  wele  knowe,  and  whom  it  woU  do  bote  : 
All  be  his  woundis  never  fo  depe  and  wide  ". 

Every  reader  of  tafte  and  imagination  muft  regret,  that 
inftead  of  our  author's  tedious  detail  of  the  quaint  effedis 
of  Canace's.  ring,  in  which  a  falcon  relates  her  amours,  and 
talks  familiarly  of  Troilus,  Paris,  and  Jafon,  the  notable 
atchievements  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  performed  by 
the  affiftance  of  the  horfe  of  brafs,  are  either  loft,  or  that 
this  part  of  the  ftory,  by  far  the  moft  interefting,  was 
never  written.  After  the  ftrange  knight  has  explained  to 
Cambufcan  the  management  of  this  magical  courfer,  he 
vanifhes  on  a  fudden,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

And  aftir  fuppir  goth  this  nobil  king 

To  fene  this  Horfe  of  Brafs,  with  all  his  rout 

Of  lordis  and  of  ladies  him  about : 

'  See  Herbel.  ubi  fopr.  V.  Hioia«i  ^.  See  what  is  fiud  of  Ait  in  tlie  Dis* 

Ebm  Yu8£p  Al  Thakefi.  p.  442.  This  sertatiow s. 

Arabian  ccMnmander  was  of  the  eidith  cen-  |  Tancma^ 

tmy.    In  the  Sbvbk  Wise   NTastbrs,  r-anguage. 

one  of  the  tales  is  fbiindc4  on  the  language  *  ▼•  i66, 

of  birds.  Ch.  xvi. 

Soch 
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Soch  wondering  was  ther  on  this  Horfc  of  Braft ', 
That  fithin  the  grete  fiege  of  Troye  was, 
Ther  as  men  wondrid  on  an  horfe  alio, 
Ne  was  ther  foch  a  wondering  as  was  tho  **. 
But  finally  the  king  afkith  the  knight 
The  vertue  of  this  courfere  and  the  might ; 
And  prayid  him  to  tell  his  govemaunce : 
The  hors  anon  gan  forth  to  trip  and  daunce, 
When  that  the  knight  laid  hold  upon  his  reine« — 
Enfourmid  when  the  king  was  of  the  knight, 
And  hath  conceivid  in  his  wit  aright, 
The  mannir  and  the  form  of  all  the  thing. 
Full  glad  and  blyth,  this  nobil  doubty  king 
Repairith  to  his  revell  as  beforne : 
The  brydil  is  into  the  Tourc  yborn. 
And  kept  among  his  jewels '  lefe  and  dere : 
The  horfe  vanifhith :  I'not  in  what  manere  \ 

By  fuch  inventions  we  arc  willing  to  be  deceived*  Thefc 
are  the  triumphs  of  deception  over  truth. 

Magnanima  menfogna,  hor  quando  e  al  vero 
Si  hello,  che  fi  poffa  a  te  preporre  ? 

The  Clerke  of  Oxenfordes  Tale,  or  the  ftory  of  Pa- 
tient Grifilde,  is  the  next  of  Chaucer  s  Tales  in  the  ferious 
ftyle  which  defervcs  mention.  The  Clerke  declares  in  his 
Prologue,  that  he  learned  this  talc  of  Petrarch  at  Padua. 


^  Ceitantes  mentions  aliorfe  of  wood.       dence  with  the  fi^on  of  Chancer's  horie» 
which,  like  tiiis  of  Chancer,  on  toning       and  will  refer  it  to  the  fame  original.  See 


a  pin  in  his  forehead,  carried  his  'rider  Don.Qmxote,  B.  iii.  ch.  8.  -  We  have  the 

thnMigh  the  air.    This  horfe,  Cervantes  fame  thing  inVALENTiMB  and  OasONi 

adds,  was  made  by  Merlin  for  Peter  of  ch.  xaod. 

Provence ;  with  which  that  valorous  knieht  •  1"]^^^ 

carried  off  the  fair  Magalona.    From  what  «r     r*       n     •        %.« 

romance  Cervantes  took  this  I  do  not  le-  '  Jpcaka.    Prcaous  things. 

ooUeft :  bat  the  reader  fees  its  conefpon-  «  v»  322.  feq.  355.  feq. 

H  h  h  2                                  But 
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But  it  wft6  the  invention  of  Boccacio,  and  is  the  laft  in  his 
Decameron  '.  ipetrarch,  although  moft  intimately  conne6ted 
with  Boccacio  for  near  thirty  years,  never  had  feen  the  Deca-* 
meron  till  juft  before  his  death.    It  accidentally  fell  into  his 
hands,  while  he  refided  at  Arque  between  Venice  and  Padua^ 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy-four. 
The  tale  of  GrifUde  (truck  him  the  moil:  of  any  ;  fo  much> 
that  he  got  it  by  heart  to  relate  it  to  his  frieiuls  at  Padua. 
Finding  that  it  was  the  moft  popular  of  all  Boccacio's  tales, 
for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  did  not  underftand  Italian^  and 
to  fpread  its  circulation^  he  tranflated  it  into  Latin  with 
fome  alterations,  Petrarch  relates  this  in  a  letter  to  Boccacio : 
and  adds,  that  on  (hewing  the  tranflation  to  one  of  his 
Paduan  friends,  the  latter^  touched  with  the  tendeme(s  of 
the  ftory,  burft  into  fuch  frequent  and  violent  fits  of  tears, 
that  he  could  not  read  to  the  end.  In  the  fame  letter  he  fays^ 
that  a  Veroncfe  having  heard  of  the  Padoan's  exquifitenefs 
of  feeling  on  this  occafion,  refolved  to  try  the  experiment. 
He  read  the  whole  aloud  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
withQUt  the  leaft  change  of  voice  or  countenance  i  but  on 
returning  the  book  to  Petrarch,  confelTed  that  it  was  an  af- 
fefting  ftory :  "  I  (hould  have  wept,  added  he,  like  the  Pa- 
^'  duan,  had  I  thought  the  ftory  true.     But  the  whole  is 
••  a  manifeft  fidtion.    There  never  was,  nor  ever  will  bc» 
^'  fuch  a  wife  as  Grifilde  \"    Chaucer,  as  our  Gierke's  decla<- 
ration  in  the  Prologue  feems  to  imply»  received  this  tale 
from  Petrarch,  and  not  froim  3occado:  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think,   that  he  did  not  take  it  from  Petrarch's  Latin 
tranilation>  but  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  friends  to  whom 
Petrarch  ufed  to  relate  it  at  Padua.    This  too  feems  fuffi-^ 
ciently  pointed  out  in  the  words  of  the  Prologue. 

'  Giorn.  X.  Nor.  lo.    Drydcn,  in  tlie  *'  Bpccace,  from  wbom  it  came  tp  Chaa- 

fuperficial  hgit  lately  fvtSUt  ta  hit  F«bks,  ••  €C(/' 
fays,  -  The  Talc  of  GriiUik  was  the  in-  .  ^.^  iw-«l,   UL  f^ 

••  vcntioa  of  Pfctrarch:    hy  him  fexu  to  ^^^  rmwh,  m.  797. 

I  wolle 
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I  woUe  you  telle  a  tal^  which  that  I 
Lernid  at  Pado w  of  a  worthic  clerke  :— 
Frauncis  Petrarke,  the  laureate  poete, 
Hightin  this  clerke,  whofe  rhetorike  fo  fwete 
Enluminid  Italie  of  poetrie  ^ 

Chaucer's  tale  is  alfo  much  longer,  and  more  circumfiaip- 
cial>  than  Boccacio's.  Petrarch's  Latin  tranflation  from 
Boccacio  was  never  printed.  It  is  in  the  royal  library  at 
Paris,  and  in  that  of  Magdalene  college  at  Oxford  "*• 

The  ftory  fbon  became  fo  popular  in  France,  that  the 
comedians  of  Paris  repre&nted  a  Myftery  in  French  vcrfe 
entitled,  Le  Mvstere  de  Griseilsis  Marquis  de  Saluces, 
in  the  year  1393"..  Lydgate,,  almoft  Chaucer's  cotemporary, 
in  his  manufcript  poem  entitled,  the  Temple  of  Glass  ', 
among  the  celebrated  lovers  painted  on  the  wall&of  the  temple  % 


*  ^«  1057-  p«  96-  Urr.  Afterwards  Pe- 
tiarch  is  mentioned  as  dead.  He  died  of 
an  apoplexy,  Jul.  18.  1374*  See  v.  21^8. 

■  Viz.  "  Vita  Grifildb  per  Fr.  Petrar- 
^*  chamde  vulgari  in  Latinam  linguam  tra- 
^  duda."  But  Rawlinfon  cites,  <'  EpiHola 
<'  Frandfci  Petrarchx  de  infigni  obedientia 
'' et  fide  nxoria  Grifeldis  in  Walthcrum 
**  Ulme,  imprefs."  per  me  R.  ...  A.  D. 
18A3.  MS.  Not.  in  Mattaiiii  Typogr. 
Hift.  i.  i.  p.  104.  In  fiibl.  Bodl.  Oxon. 
Among  the  royal  manufcriptSy  in  the  Bri- 
tilh  Mufenro,  there  is,  "  Fr.  Petrarchae 
*^  fuper  Hiiloriam.  Waltcrii  Marchionis  et 
•*  Grifeldis  uxoris  ejus."  8.  Bvvi.  17. 

^  It  was  many  years  afterwards  printed 
at  Paris,  by  jean  Bonnefbns.  The  writers 
of  the  French  iUge  do  not  mention  this 
piece.  See  p.  246.  Their  firft  theatre  is  that 
of  Saint  Manr,  and  it's  commencement  is 
placed  Ave  years  later,  in  the  year  1 398. 
Afterwards  Apoftolo  Zeno  wrote  a  thea- 
trical piece  on  this  fubj^  in  Italy.  I  need 
not  mention  that  it  is  to  this  day  repre- 
iented  in  England,  on  a  ftage  of  the  loweft 
fpedes,  and  of  the  higheft  antiquity:  I 
mean  at  a  puppet-ihow.  The  French  have 
this  ftory  in  their  Pare  MB  NT  d£s  dames, 
fee  Mem.  Lit.  Tom.  ia.  p.  743.  4to. 


'  And  in  a  BaUde^  tranflated  by  Lyd- 
gate  from  the  Latin,.  "  Grifilde's  humble 
**  patience"  is  recorded.  Urr.  Ch.  p.  550.. 
V.  108. 

^  There  is  a  more  carious  mixture  in 
ChMttc$r*s  Balade  to  king  Henry  iv.  Where 
Alexander,   Hedor»   ^ius  Cefar,  Judas 
Maccabeus,  David,  Jofhua,  Charlemagne,. 
Godfrey  of  Bolloign,  and  king  Arthur,, 
are  all  thrown  together  as  antient  heroes. 
V.  281.  iti\.   But  it  ii  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  French  had  a  metrical  romance  called 
Judas  Macchabee^,  begun  by  Gualtier  de 
Belleperche,  before  1240.    It  was  finiflied 
a  few  years  afterwards  by  Pieiros  du  Riez. 
Fauch.  p.  197.     See  alfo  Lydgate,  Urr, 
Chauc.  p.  ^56,  V.  89.    M.  de  la  Cume  de 
Sainte  Palaye,  has  given  us  an  extraift  of  an 
old  Provendal  poem,  in  which,  among  he* 
roes  of  love  and  gallantry,  are  enumerated 
Paris,  Sir  Triftram,  Ivaioe  the  inventor  of. 
eloves,  and  other  articles  of  ele^nce  in 
dreis,  Apollonius  of  Tyre,  and  lung  Ar- 
thur.  Mem.  Chev.  £xtr.  de  Poef.  Prov.  ii. 
p.  154.    In  a  French  romance,.  Lt  li<urt  de 
cuer  d* amour  efprisy  written  \\^1%  the  au- 
thor introduces  die  blafoning  of^the  arms  of 
feycral  celebrated  loven ;  among  which  aic. 

'    king 
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mentions  Dido,  Medea  and  Jafon,  Penelope,  Alceilis,  Pa- 
tient Grisilws,  Bel  Ifoulde  and  Sir  Triftram  %  Pyramus 
and  Thifbe,  Thefeus,  Lucretia,  Canace,  Palamon  and  Emilia  *. 
The  pathos  of  this  poem,  which  is  indeed  exquifite,  chiefly 
confifts  in  invention  of  incidents,  and  the  contrivance  of 
the  ftory,  which  cannot  conveniently  be  developed  in  this 
place :  and  it  will  be  impoflible  to  give  any  idea  of  it*s  eflen^ 
tial  excellence  by  exhibiting  detached  parts.  The  verfifica- ' 
tion  is  equal  to  the  reft  of  our  author*s  poetry. 


Icing  David)  NerOy  Mark  Antony,  Thefeos, 
HercoleS)  Eneas,  Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Trif- 
tram, Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne,  GaUpn  da 
Foix,  many  French  dukes,  &c.  Mem.  Lit. 
vtu.  p.  502.  edit.  4to.  The  chevalier 
Bayard,  who  died  about  the  vear  15249  is 
compared  to  Sdpio,  Hannibal,  Thelens, 
king  David,  Samfbn,  Judas  Maccabeus, 
Orlando,  Godfrey  of  Bolloign,  and  mon« 


fieur  de  Paliile,  marfiial  of  France.    La 

Vl£    £T    LBS    GCSTES    DV    PRBUX  ChI- 

VALiER  Bayard,  &c.    Printed  i52j. 

■  From  MoRTx  Arthur.  They  are 
mentioned  in  Chaucer's  Assbmblie  or 
FowLBs,  V.  290.  See  alfo  CompL  Bl. 
Kn.  V.  367. 

»  MSS.  BibL  Bodl.  Fairfax.  i6. 
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THE  Tale  of  the  Nonnes  Priest  is  perhaps  a  ftory  of 
Englifh  growth.  The  figment  of  Dan  Burnell's  Afs  is 
taken  from  a  Latin  poem  entitled,  Speculum  Stultorum  *. 
written  by  Nigellus  de  Wireker,  monk  and  precentor,  of 
Canterbury  cathedral,  a  profound  theologift,  who  flouriihed 
about  the  year  1200  \  The^arrative  of  the  two.  pilgrims 
is  borrowed  from.  Valerius  Maximus  \  It  is  alfo  related  by 
Cicero,  a  lefe  known  and  a  lefs  favorite  author  *.  There  is 
much  humour  in  the  defcription  of  the  prodigious  confuiion 
which  happened  in  the  farm-yard  after  the  fox  had  conveyed 
away  the  cock.  . 

^  Aftir  him  they  ran. 

And  eke  with  ftavis  many  anothir  man. 
Ran  Coll  our  dogge,  Talbot,  and  eke  Garlond  % 
And  Malkin  with  her  diftaffe  in  her  hond: 
Ran  CO  we  and  calfe,  and  eke  the  very  hogges.— 
The  duckis  cryed  as  men  would  hem.  quell ', 
The  geefe  for  fere  flewin  ovir  the  trees, 

Out  of  the  hivis  came  the  fwarme  of  bees  '.. 

* 

Even  Jack  Strawe*^  infurreftion,  a  recent  tranfa£lion,  was- 
not  attended  with  fo  much  noife  and  difturbance. 

■  V,  1427.  p.  172.  Unr.  ^  See  Val.  Max.  i.j.  An(LCic  dc  Di- 

*  Or  John  of  Sm»xrr  Printed  at  Co-       ^."^nI^^ >  jop. 
logn  in  1449.  ,  ^jj  6  • 

*  ».  ii«o.  «  V.  1496. 

So 
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So  hidious  was  the  noifc,  ab  Benedtcite  ! 
Certes  ne  Jacke  Strawe,  ne  all  his  meine, 
Nc  madin  nevir  fhoutis'  half  fo  flirill,  &c  *. 

The  importance  and  afFe£iation  of  fagacity  with  which 
dame  Partlett  communicates  her  medical  advice,  and  difplays 
her  knowledge  in  phyfic,  is  a  ridicule  on  the  ftate  of  medi« 
cine  and  its  profeffors  \ 

In  another  ftrain,  the  cock  is  thus  .  beautifully  defcribcd, 
and  not  without  fome  ftriking  and  pi£turefque  alluitons  to 
the  manners  of  the  times. 

A  cocke  hight  chaunticlere, 

In  al  the  land  of  crowing  nas  his  pere. 
His  voice  was  merier  than  the  merie  *  orgon 
Oii  mafTe-daies  that  in  the  churchis  gon^ 
Wei  fikerer  *  was  his  crowing  in  his  loge  " 

Than  is  a  clock,  or  abbey  horologe. 

His  comb  was  reddir  than  the  fine  corall^ 
And  battelled '  as  it  were  a  caftiU  wall, 
His  bake  was  blacke  as  any  get  it  fhone^ 
Like  afure  were  his  leggis,  and  his  tone "" : 
His  nailis  whiter  than  the  lillie  floure. 
And  like  the  bumid  golde  was  his  colon  \ 


In  this  poem  the  fox  is  compared  to  the  three  arch-traitors 
Judas  Ifcariot,  Virgil's  Sinon,  and  Gaiiilion  who  betrayed 
the  Chriftian  army  under  Charlemagne  to  the  Saracens,  and 
is  mentioned  by  axchbiihop  Turpin  \  Here  alfo  are  cited, 
as  writers  of  high  liote  or  authority,  Cato,  Phyfiologus  cnr 
Pliny  the  elder,  fioethius  on  mufic,  the  author  of  the  legend 

^  ▼.  T509.    Thk  is  a  proof  diat  the  "  Pen.    YaitL 

Cantbrbvrt  Talei  wexe  not  wiittcA  »  Emfaittelkd. 

dll  after  the  year  1381.  •  Ttiea. 

'  V.  1070.  ~r 

*  Cleaitr.  ^  ▼•  1341.  See  aUb  Moik.  T.  ▼•  806. 

of 
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oT  the  life  of  Saint  Kenelme,  Jofephus^  the  hiftorian  of  Sir 
Lancelot  du  Lake,  Saint  Auftin,  bifhop  BrawardineV  Jeffrey 
Vinefauf  who  wrote  a  monody  in  Latin  verfc  on  the 
death  of  king  Richard  the  fir^,  Ecclefiaftes,  Virgil,  and 
Macrobius. 

Our  author^s  January  and  May,  or  the  Marchaunt's 
Tale,  feems  to  be  an  >old  Lombard  ftory.  But  many  paf- 
fages  in  it  are  evidently  taken  from  the  PolycraTicon  of 
John  of  Salifbury.  De  mQkJiiis  et  oneribus  cmjugiorum  fecundum 
Hieronymum  et  alios  pbihfopboi.  Et  de  pemicte  Ubidinis.  Et  de 
mulieris  Epbejina  it  Jimilium  fide  \  And  by  the  way,  about  forty 
verfes  belonging  to  this  argument  are  tranflated  from  the 
fame  chapter  of  the  Polycraticon,  in  the  Wife  of  Bath's 
Prologue  \  In  the  mean  time  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this 
tale  might  have  originally  beeii  oriental.  A  Perfian  tale  is 
juft  publifhed  which  it  extremely  refembles  ^ »  and  it  has 
much  of  the  allegory  of  an  eaftern  apologue. 

The  following  defcription  of  the  .wedding*feaft  of  January 
and  May  is  conceived  and  expreffed  with  a  diftinguifhed 
degree  of  poetical  elegance. 

Thus  ben  thei.weddid  with  folempnitc, 
And  at  the  fefte  fittith  1)otii  he  and  fhc, 

'  L.  viii.  c*  II.  fol.  193.  b.  edit.  1513.  lerios  had  written  a  treatife  on  the  fame 

*  Mention  is  made  In  this  Prologiie  of  fubjeA,    inferted  in  St.  Jeromes  Works. 

St.  Jerom  and  Theophraft,  on  that  fabjefty  Some  copies  of  this  Prologoe,  inllead  of 

V.  071.  674.  Theanthorof  thePolycraticon  ''  V^LentzxiATbeophraft^** tt^iiFarapbraft* 

quotes  Theophrafhis  from  Jerom,  viz.  '<  Per-  If  that  be  the  tme  reading,  which  I  do  not 

**  tur  ai]6tore  Hier»nim»  smreolus  Thtotbrafti  '  believe,  Chaucer  alludes  to  the  glofi  above- 

"  iibellas  de  non  ducenda  uxore."  fol.  104.  mentioned.    Helonvisj  cited  joft  afterwards, 

a.  Chaucer  likewiie,  on  this  occaikm,  ales  is  the  celebrated  Eloifa.    Trottnla  is  men* 

FmUrie^  v.  671.    This  b  not  the  favorite  *  tioned,  v.  677.   Amon?  the  manuicripts  of 

hiftorian  of  the  middle  ages, Valerius  Masd-  Merton  College  in  Oxford,  is,  **  Trottula 

mns.  It  is  a  book  written  by  Walter  Mapes,  **  Mulier  Salemitana  dc  paffionibus  mnlie- 

archdeacon  of  Oxford,  under  the  afTumed  "rum.^'  There  is  al(b  extent,  '*  Trottnla* 

name  of  Valerius,  entitled,  Valerius  Mil  Ru*  **  feu  pocins  Erotis  medici  muliebrium  U- 

Jham  i$  mn  dutetida  mxon.     This  piece  '  **  ber.''  Bafil.  1586,  4to.    See  alfo  Mont* 

is  in  the  Bodlekm  libnuy  with  a  targe  fauc.  Catal.  MSS.  p.  385.    And  Fabric. 

GloC  MSS.  Digb.  166.  ii.  147.  Mapes  per-  Bib!.  Gr.  xiii.  p.  430. 

haps  adopted  mis  namei  becanie  one  Va*  '  By  Mr.  Dow,  ch.  xv.  p.  252. 

■    Vol.  L  I  i  X  With 
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With  othir  worthy  folk  wpoa  the  dels  • : 
All  ful  of  )oyc  and  blifs  is  the  paleia. 
And  ful  of  inftruments  and  of  vitatle,> 
And  the  moft  dayntyift  of  al  Italic. 
Before  him  ftode  foche  inftruments  of  foune* 
I'       That  Orpheus^  ne  of  Thfebts*  Ami^ontofti  . 
^       Ne  madin  nevix  ibchj^  a.  oxelodie ; 

At  everie  cours  cam  the  Itaid  miBftndcky 

That  never  Joab  trompid  \  for  to  here>     v 

Neither  Theodamas  yet  half  fo  dere, .        % 

At  Thebia^  when  th^  cite  was  in  dcait''..       \ 

Bacclni^  the  wine  thent  i^c^inkijtlL  ^  <al  abont^ 

And  Venus  laugith  hUtbe  on  everie  wight,     . 

For  January  was  become  her  knight^ 

And  wold  in  both  aflayin  her  corage 

In  liberty  and  eke  in  marrkge, 

And  with  her  firefarondo  in  her  hond  abottte 

Dauncith.  before  the  bride  and  al  the  route. 

And  certeinly  1  dare  £sty  wel  right  this, 

Hymeneus  that  god  of  wedding  is 

Saw  never  fo  mery  a  wedded  man. 

Hold  thou  thy  peace,  thou  poet  Marcian  %    . 

That  writift  us  that  ilk  wedding  merry 

Of  Philology  and  of  Mercury, 

And  of  the  fbngis  that  the  Mufes  fong ; 

Too  jfmall  is  both  thy  pen,  and  eke  thy  tong, 

*  I  have  cxplsuned  dii»  word»  p.  40.  Bot 
will  htaft  4dd  toms  new  iUiiftr^tKMM  «f  it. 
Undoabtttdly  the  high  t^le  in  a  wblic  re- 
htkcryt  •* appears  ffom  theft  words  ia  l/bn- 
diewFanSy  **  Priore  pfaodentead  UA^MaM 

IL^'vrAX^S^TA"!^^  Aup,„ha«t»*..ilft«>yAnreu. 

.  agBta  the  fiimewrksr  iaffift.  that  a  cap,  with  .  Sither  at  die  £rft  taUe,  or»  which  i*  such 
a  foot,  or  ftand,  was  not  pemitted  ia  the  the  faaie  thio^;  under  tiie  higheft  coMpf. 
hall  of  the  mooafteryr.  **  Nifi  taatun  in  «  Such.aa  ^ab  iievav^  te. 

**  iiAjoRi  MBNSA  <|uaiii  Oai9  appelku  *  Danger* 

«<  mas.''  Additaa?.  p*  149.    There  is  ani  .      r  FiU,  pour, 
old  French  wordi  Dais,  which  £gnifiei  a.  *  See  fupr.  p.  391. 

For 


thraae»  or  canopy,  ufiiaUy  placodovtr  the 
head  of  the  principal  pedbn  at  a  au^i- 
otatieaft.  Heacait  waa  tEaasfaredcD  the 
f^Ui  at  which  jhc  (ate.  In  the  antwot 
FrenchviUwaa  4U  Garim$ 
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I  ,  :For  to  di&rivin  of  his  mturii^,  ,     r     / 

;  -WiMfj,;  tendir  Youth  has  married  (looping  agB^rrT  ;  ..;'  r 
■  i!  -  MAV.thatfmin  with  To  bemgn'^<^ere  ■  ;■  ,.  j 
'  :-.    That  her  itD  behold  it  femed  a  feirie':  ,        .      ,[ 

'Queue  Hdtter  lokid  ner  with  Cxh  an  eye  ■      -■- 

■■■■■'.    ^o- AiTusix,  fb  ni£tke  a  loke  hath  Ihe ! 
'    Inlay,  you  not  deTJs  »l  hec  bewte, 
' 'iBiiCthusjinuchof.  hwhe^rtdel  I  may  ,   , 

'  '    That  flie  was  like  the  bright  qnorowe  o£  May, 

?  FtUiUied  of  all  bewte  and  plefjiunce.  , 

■:    Tho  Jahu&ry  iiraviihedin  a  trance. 
■ :.  At  sver^timehe  Jdkid  in  hetrface, 
:,    Aatin  li»  h^  fat.gtoiier  t»  mfiniface,  ice  ^ 

Dryden  and-Pctpe  have  modemired  the  two  lafl:  mentioned 
poem«.    Dryden  the  tale, of  the  Nonnes  Priest,  and  Pope 
that  o^  JaNj^j\k.v  aijd  Mav  :  .intending  perhaps  to  give  pat- 
terns of ,  the  ,iie0  of  .Chaucer's  Tales  in  the  comic  fp6cies. 
Buf.i.am  of-opinipn  tliat  the  Miller's  Tale  has  more  tfuC 
humour  than  citfcer.    Not  that  I  mean  to  palliate  the  iwlty 
of  the  ftory,.  which  was  moft  probably  chofen  by  Chaucer  in 
compliaixQ^  with  .(ihe  prevailing  manners  of  an  unpolilhed 
age^  ^d  agreeable  to  ideas  of  feftivity  not  always  the  molt 
xlclicate,  ai^d-CeJEined.    Chaucer  abounds  in  liberties  ol^^thii 
kind,  and  this  mu|^be  his  apology.    So  does  Boccacioi  and 
perhaps  much  more,  but  from. a -c 
tioxdiieis  of  Bocca?ipV  tales,  whicl 
^malmcelia  delkfemiti^y  to  an^ufe  the 
at  ieaft  accqiintcd  foir,,|0n'9thej-' 
much  the  cofifequence  of  popular 
tct  a  particular .  event  of  the  w;'iti 
-cacio  "Wlfpt^   the  pjagu©  at  Flor 
■the  cttftpp)S.,and  uiapflcrs  p^  the  p 

*  A  pbantai/,  cndumCment.  ^  t.  1225.  Urr. 

I  i  i  a  women 
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I 

women  had  furvived  this  fatal  malady;  who  having  lofl 
their  hufbands,  parents,  or  friends,  gradually  grew  regard-^ 
lefs  of  thofe  conftraints  and  cuftomary  formalities  which 
before  of  courfe  influenced  their  behaviour.  For  want  of 
female  attendants,  they  were  obliged  often  to  take  mea 
only  into  their  fervice :  and  thi^  circumftance  greatty  con- 
tributed to  deftroy  their  haibits  of  delicacy^  and  gave  an 
opening  to  various  freedoms  and  indecencies  uniiiitable  to 
the  fex,  and  frequently  produftive  of  very  ierious  confc- 
quences.  As  to  the  monafteries,  it  is  not  furprifing  that 
Boccacio  (hould  have  made  them  the  fcenes  of  his  mofb 
libertine  ftories.  The  plague  had  thrown  c^a  their  gates» 
The  monks  and  nuns  wandered  abroad,  anid  (piartaking  of 
the  common  liberties  of  life,  ^nd  the  levities  of  the  world, 
forgot  the  rigour  of  their  inftitutions,  and'  the  feverity  of 
their  ecclefiaftical  characters/  At  the  ceafing  of  the  plague^ 
when  the  religious  were  compelled  to  return  to  their  cloiftcrsi 
they  could  not  forfake  their  attachment  to.  thefe  lecular  in- 
dulgences }  they  continued  to  pradtife  the;  fame  fret  couHc 
of  life,  and  would  not  fubmit  to  the  difagreeable  and  un- 
focial  injunftions  of  their  refpeftive  orders;.  Cotemporary 
hiftorians  give  a  fhocking  reprefentation  of  the  unbounded 
diebaucheries  of  the  Piorentineft  on  this  occafton :  and  eccle^ 
liaftical  writers  mention  this  period  as  the  grand  epoch  of 
the  relaxation  ef  monaftic  difcipliiie.  Bo^lkcio  did  not  efcape 
the  cenfuf e  of  the  church  for  thefe  compofitions.  His  con- 
verfion  was  a  point  much  laboured  ^  and  in  expiation  of  his 
follies,  he  was  alindft  perfuaded  to  renounce  poetry  and  the 
heathen  authors,#and  to  turn  Carthufian.  But,  to  fay  the 
truth,  Boccacio*s  life  was  almoft  as  loofe  as  his  writings; 
tin  he  was  in  great  meafure  rectainied  by  the  powerful  ro* 
mpnftrances  of  his  mafter  Petrarch,  who  talked  much  more 
to  the  purpofe  thail  his  confefTor.  This  Boccacio  l&nielf 
acknowledges  in  the  ^fth  of  his  eclogues^  which  like  thofe 

of 
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of  Petrarch  are  enigmatical  and  obfcure,  entitled,  Philo- 

SOTROPHOS. 

But  to  return  to  the  Miller's  Tale.    The  charafter  of 

I, 

the  Gierke  of  Oxford,  who  fludicd  aftrology,  a  fcience  then 
in  high  repute,  but  under  the  fpccious  appearance  of  de- 
corum, and  the  mafk  of  the  ferious  philofopher, ,  carried  on 
intrigues,  is  painted  with  thefe  lively  circumftances. 

This  clerke  yclepid  was  hend  Nicholas  •, 

Of  derne  *  love  he  couth  and  of  folas  : 

And  therto  was  he  (lie,  and  right  prive, 

And  like  unto  a  maidin  for  to  fe. 

A  chambre  had  he  in  that  hoftelrie  •       ,    . 

Alone,  withoutin  any  company, 

Ful  fetoufly  ydight  with  herbis  fote  S. 

And  he  himfelf  as  fwete  as  in  the  rote  • 

Of  licoris,  or  any  feduwall  ^. 

His  almagift  \  and  bokis  grate  and  iinall. 

His  afterlagour  ^  longing  for  his  art. 

His  augrim  ftonis '  lying  feire  apart. 


«  The  gentle  Nicholas, 

*  Secret. 

*  H^/fitiuM,  one  of  the  old  hoftels  at 
Oxford,  which  were  very  numerous  before 
the  fbiuidation  of  the  college^.  This  is 
one  of  the  citizens  houfes :  a  drcumfU^ce 
which  gave  rife  to  the  ftory. 

'  Sweet 

«  Rpat.  * 

*.  lie  herb  Valerian* 

*  A  book  of  afhononiy  written  by  Pto- 
lemy*  It  was  in  thirteen  books.  He  wrote 
alio  four  books  of  judicial  aftrology.  ^  He 
was  an  Egyptian  aftr61dgift>  and  m>uri(hed 
under  Marcus  Antoninus.  He  is  mentioned 
in  the  S^mpmow^s  Tak^  v.  io'25»  and.the 
IVifi  •/  Batiks  Pr^x^f  v.  324. 

*  Afterlabore*    An  ^L^rolab^- 

*  Stones  for  computation.  Ai^gcim  is 
Jlgmtbm^  the  fiim  of  the  principal  r^les  of 


c^fsmoB  artthmeiic.  Chauoerwas  himielT 
an  adept  in  this  fort  of  knowledge.  The 
leamea  Selden  is  of  epiniony  that  his  jSfire* 
Uhi  was  .compiled  from  the  Arabian  aftro- 
^  nomers  and  mathematicuuxs.  See  his  Pief. 
to  Notes  on  Drayt.  Polyolb.  p.  4.  white  the 
word  Dmlcatnoitt  (Trcnl.  Cr.  lii.  953, 935 •) 
is  explained  to  be  an  Arabic  term  for  a  root 
!n  oucttlation.  Hiy  Chanon  Ybmav^s 
Talb,  proves  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Hermetic  philofophy,  then  much 
in.  vogue.  There  is  a  ftatute  of  Henry  the 
fith,  againft  the  tranfmutation  of  metals, 
in  Statut.  an.  4  Hen.  V.  cap.  iv.  vis.  A.D. 
1416.  Chaucer,  in  the  AJIrMhe^  refers  to  two 
fiimous  mathematicians  and  aftronomers  of 
his  time,  John  Some,  and  Nicholas-Lynne, 
both  Carmelite  friars  of  Oxford,  and  per- 
haps his  fiiends,  whom  he  calls-**  reveraat 
<*  derkes.''  Aftr9lab€y  p»  440.  col.  i.  Uxr. 

They 


4^6 


T  H  E      H  I  S  t  6  RY      O  ^ 

Oh  fhelvis,  al  ccrachid  at  Iris  bcddis  hcde ; 
His.preffe'  ycoverid  with  a  folding  rede: 
And  all  above  there  lay  i  gay  latrtrfe  V 
On  which  he  made  on  nightis  melodic  ^ 
So  iwetely  that  al  the  chamber  rufig,  ' ' 
And  Angeks  ad.  Virginem  he  fung  "•.    '  . 


»  J 


<  I 


J . 


.  i 


In  the  defcription  of  the  young  wife  of  pur  philofopher's 
hoft,  there  is  grea;t  elegince  with  a  mixture  of  burlefquc  al- 
lufions.  Not  to  mention  the  curiofityof  a  female  portrait, 
drawn  with  fo  much  exadtnefs  at  fuch  a  diftance  of  time. 


1  ii 


Faire  was  thi^  yoflge  wife,  ^ and  therwithall 

As  a  wefill '  her  bodie  gent  and  fmall,     - 

A  feint  fhe  werid,  barrid  all  with  filk  ', 

A  barmecloth  •  eke,  as  white  ^s  morrow  milk^ 

Upon.her  lendis,  fatt  of  many  a  gore-.    -^ 

White  was  her  fmok,  cmbroudid  all  bifore*, 

And  eke  behind,  on  her  colcre  about:  ^ 

Of  coleblak  filk,  within,  And  eke  without. 

The  tapis  "^  of  her  white  volipere  * 

Were /of  th^  faifi^- fete  of  her  colere  ^  '    :       . 


It  §  «        ■ 

Thoy  both,  wrote  calendars,  wlucb'«  Ilki; 
C3iMCc^'fi,Aiihx>]abe^.were  oonfbuA^  for 
the  mciidian  of  Oxfords  Cbaocer  idtn- 
ttons  AkabttciHS,  an  a^cooomer^  that^is^ 
AMilaii  Alchabiti^s,  who£b  l/agogc  ^ 
AArokigiAni  was  printed  at  Venice,' ^i!85i 
<4,i».  Xb.  fol.  440.  coL  ii.  Compare  Mer- 
belot,  B}bl.  Orkntal.  p.  pfi^^^bv  V .X£ta3. 
Alafthori^b.  p.  141-.^  ^fcWas  Lvjane 
ik^teaeMtiotied  is  iaid  ^  have  niade  Kve»- 
ml  <n>^aget  to  the  mofl  nottkerly  part^  oif 
the  world*  charts  of  which  lie  preiented  fep 
Edward  tbe  third.  Perhaps  to  Jtcelanq, 
«ad  die  «iaiU  pf,  I^oriyay^^'far'  aftrono- 
mical  obfervfttioiis.  Theie  charts  -are  IojS. 
Hakkryt  apud  Anderfoa«  HiiEt.  Com..|. 
p.  191.  fab.  isuin/1360.  ($ee  Hakl.  Yoy. 
a.  121.  feq.  ed.  1598.) 


'^  Pfaltery.   An  inftnifheAt  IlkeaJfiup. 

•  V.  91.  p.  24.  Urr. 
P  WcaQc. 

'  "  A  girdle  edged  with  filk:**  But  we 
have  no  exa6t  idea  of  what  is  here  meant 
by  ^4irr/y.  See  fuprV'  j; 377.  t^k  I>o.ctor 
OF  Phis iCK£  iSi  '^  girt  mth  2^ feint  of  filk 
'<  with  i«rnCfrma!c**  Pfol.  t.  t^S.  Icttce 
icoi»e5htfed  tdritd^  See  HoUingfL  Chron. 

"iiv s*;; cpT. n.tf^icoi.  utitTut. 

V  Apron.  -     -'  ' 

• '«~p&it.\¥oia.' 

■  Edgei;    A'diJ^e*. 

•   T -Tape's.  •  $tril(gi: '      '       '      ' 

*  Head^refs.'  .  "'   ' 

"  y  Collar/     .■•■-•'   ••    •  •  •  •  •   •   .* 

Her 


f>1 


' .   »l 


•♦       '   k 
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Mer  fiHit  •  brode  ofiXilk^ . wd  f«t  fui  )jie,   . 
And  fikearfy  T  fhe.faa^  »  ticpro^a.  ^6«  ^ 
JFuM  ixilatt  ypullid''  w^r^hec  fer^wis^.two, 
Andf  the  f  were  bent  *  an4  bl^ftk  as  any  flp. 
And  ihe:  Tras  mocbfi  jmO^e  blisf uU  for  to  fe 
Tibd  fe.tl«Li»ewe.^petkBlJtr*'tr€5fe  i  -   ,      / 
:Ani  foft«r  than  !thc  wtiQlii?;Ojf  :^  yfuthfir ;/ 

'taffid  •-  with  filke,  &nd  p»rUd '  with  latou^'% 
In  all  this  Vorld  :cor  fidk^n  i<p  a^d  dqwn, 
Thope  nis  no  inan;fo.wiCe>ith9i(  cq^^e  |he)^ 
S^gay  k>pQpeietc*  Oitjfi^.gajf  a  v^iich.  ^ 
Full  brightir  was  tKe:  ihmiiig  of  h^  hewe 
Than  in  the  Towre  the  noble  '  forgid  newe. 
But  of  her  long  (he  wais.  fo  loud  and  yerne  ^ 
As  any  fwallotr  fitting  on  a  b^iie.       * 
Thert6  file  couthe  &ip,  and  m^e.a  gatv^  '. 
As  any  kid  or  calfe  fatTwing  her  dame. 
Hir  mouth  was  fwcte  as  brackit  ^  or  the  mcthe^ 
Or  hord  of  applis  kyd  in  hky  ox  heth. 

Winfing  ftte  was  as  is  a  jcdly  colt, 

Long  as  a  maft,  ahd/Qpriglrt  as  a  bolt  f*  :  .  . 
A  broche  ^  fhe  bare  upoa  her  low  colkre  • 
As  brode  as  is  the  boife  of  a  bokdere  \ 
Her  fhoes  were  lacid  on'her'k^s  hie,  &c  •. 
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Nicholas,  as  we  may  fuppoCb,  was  not  proof  againft  the 
charms  of  this  blooming  hoft^fs.     He  has  frequent  oppor- 


"  Knot.    Top-knot. 
^  Certainly. 

*  '^MadeimallornarroWyby.pIilGidiig.'* 
r  They. 

*  Arched. 

*  A  yoang  pear-tree.   Fr.  pnir.jinntt, 

*  Taflcled.     Fringed. 

.  ^  I  would  read  purfild.  ' 

^  Latonn^orchekelatonyisclothof  gold. 


•  •*  So  pretty  a  puppet." 
'  A.  piece  ot  money. 

f  Shrill. 

^  Bragget.     A. drink  node  of  honey, 
ipices»  &c. 
^  **  Sttaieht  as  an  arrow.** 

*  Ajcwcr. 
•'^  fincWer. 

**  V.  125.  Urr. 

tunities 


^« 
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tunitics  of  convcrfing  with  he^:  for^her  hulbaiid  isitht  c  - 
penter  of  Ofeney  Abbey  rtfear^Oxfoi'd,  Bhd  aSted  abfcnt  n 
the  woods  belonging  to  the  monaftery  *i.  Hi?'  rival  is  Abfalom» 
a  parifh-clerk,  the  gaieft  of  his^  calling,' who  being  amor oufly 
inclined,  very  naturally  avails  himfelf  of  a.  circutbftaxlce  be- 
longing to  his  profeifion:  on  holidays  it  was  his  buiit^efs  to 
carry  the  cenfer  about  the  church,  and  he  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  unlawful  glances  oh  the  handfbmbft  dames 
of  the  parifh.  His  gallantry,  agility,  afFeAatioii  of  drefs 
and  perfonal  elegance,  (kill  in  (having  and  furgcry,  (blatter- 
ing in  the  law,  tafte  for  mufic,  and  many  other  accompliih- 
ments,  are  thus  inimitably  reprefentcd  by  Chaucec,  who 
muft  have  much  relifhed  fo  ridiculous  a  character. 

• 

Now  was  th^r  of  the  chirch  a  pafifh  Clerke, 

The  which  that  was  yclepid  Abfalon, 

GruU  was  his  heere,  and  as  the  gold  it  (hone. 

And  ftroutid  as  a  fanne  longe  and  brode, 

Ful  ftraight  and  even  lay  his  jolly  (hode  •. 

His  rude  ^  was  redde,  his  eyin  gray  as  gofe. 

With  Poulis  windows  carvin  on  his  ihoie  ^ 

In  hofin  red  he  went  ful  fetoufly : 

Yclad  he  was  ful  fmale  and  propirly 

Al  in  a  kirtil '  of  a  light  watchet, 

Ful  fayre,  and  thicke  be  the  pointis  (et : 

And  thereuppon  he  hadde  a  gaie  furplice 

As  white  as  is  the  blofome  on  the  rice  *. 

A  merie  child  he  was,  fo  god  me  fave, 

Well  couth  he  lettin  Mode,  and  clip,  and  ihave. 


*  Sec  V.  557,   .  '      •  HaSr. 

I  trow  that  he  bcwent  '  Complcrlon. 

For  timber,  there  cur  abbot  hath  him  fcnt :  ?  ^  P-  379:  "F* 

For  he  is  wont  for  timber  for  to  go,  ^  t?     I" 

And  dwtUin  at  the  grange  a  day  or  two.  *  Hawthorn. 

Or 
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Or  make  a  chartre  of  land  or  acquittaunce ; 
In  twentie  manir  couth  he  trip  and  daunce^ 
After  the  fchole  of  Oxenfordi  tho, 
And  with  his  leggis  caftin  to  and  fro. 
And  pleyin  fongis  on  a  fmale  ribible  *, 
Therto  he  fometimes  foud  a  long  quinible  *. 

His  manner  of  making  love  muft  not  be  omitted.    He  fe- 
renades  her  with  his  guittar* 

He  wakith  al  the  night,  .and  al  the  day, 

He  kembith  his  lockes  brode,  and  made  him  gay. 

He  woith  her  by  menis  and  brocage  % 

And  fwore  that  he  would  ben  her  owne  page. 

He  fmgith  broking  •  as  a  nightingale. 

He  fent  her  piment  *,  methe,  and  fpicid  ale, 

And  wafirs  piping  hot  out  of  the  glede '', 

And,  for  fhe  was  of  town,  he  proflFred  mede  ". — 


*  V.  2  74.  A  fpecies  of  guittar.  Lydgate,  Tea.  Alfo  to  put  on  board  the  faid  fhips, 
MSS.  Bibl.  Boal  Fairf.  16.  In  a  poem  at  the  fame  time,  two  hundred  tons  of 
never  printed,  called  Rtafon  and  Senjual-  cyder.  Teft«  R.  apud  Canterbury.  The 
lite  J  compykd  by  'John  Lydgau,  coil  to  be  paid  immediately  from  the  king's 

Lutys,  ruhibis,  (1.  ribibles)  and  getemes,  R^jfo^^oh^onSff^'^^^^ 

More  for  eftatys  than  tavcrnes.  Regiftr.  Joh.  Pontiffiur.  Epifc.  Wnton.  fol. 

^         *  1 7  2.    It  IS  remarkable  that  Wickliile  tran- 

'  Treble.  flates,  Luc.  i.  21.  **  He  fchal  not  drinke 

°  By  offering  money :  or  a  fettlemcnt.  «  wyn  ne  fydyr.**    This  tranflation  was 

^  QuavcriDg.  made  about  A.  D.  1380.     At  a  vifitation 

"^  Explained  above,  p.  178.  of  St.  Swithin's  priory  at  Winchefter,  by 

y  The  coals      The  oven.  .the  faid  bifhop,  it  appears  that  the  monks 

*  See  Rime  gf  Sir  Thopas,  v.  3357.  claimed  to  have,  among  other  articles  %i 
p.  xifo.  Urr.  Mr.  Walpole  has  mentioned  luxury,  on  many  feilivals,  <*  Vinum,  tam  al- 
fomc  curious  particulars  concerning  the  li-  "  bum  quam  rubeum,  claretum,  medonem, 
quors  which  antiently  prevailed  in  England.  "  burgaraftrum,  &c."  This  was  fo  early 
Anecd.  Paint,  i.  p.  11.  I  will  add,  that  as  the  year  1285.  Regiftr.  Priorat.  S.  Swith. 
cyder  was  veryearly  a  common  liquor  among  Win  ton.  MS.  fupr.  citat.  quatern.  5.  It 
our  anceftors.  In  the  year  129J,  an.  23  appears  alfo,  that  the  Hordarius  and  Came^ 
Edw.  I.  the  king  orders  the  fheriff  of  South-  rarius  claimed  every  year  of  the  prior  ten 
amptonfliirc  to  provide  with  all  fpeed  four  dolta  njini^  or  twenty  pounds  in  money, 
hundred  quarters  of  wheat,  to  be  colleftcd  A.  D.  1337.  Ibid,  quatern.  5.  A  bene- 
in  parts  of  his  bailiwick  neareft  the  fca,  and  faftor  grants  to  the  faid  convent  on  the 
to  convey  the  fame,  being  well  winnowed,  day  of  his  anniverfary,  *«  unam  pipam  vini 
in  good  fhips  from  Portfmouth  to  Winchcl-  pret.  xx./.'*  for  their  rcfcaion,  A*D.  1286. 

Vol.  I.                                              K  k  k                                                         Ibid. 
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Sometimes  to  (hew  his  lightnefs  and  maiftry 
He  playith  heraudes  *  on  a  fc^old  hie. 

Again, 

When  that  the  firftc  cok  hath  crow  anon, 
Uprift  this  jolly  lovir  Abfolon  ; 
And  him  arayith  gay  at  point  devife. 
But  firfi:  he  chewith  greyns  ^  and  licorice. 
To  fmellin  fote,  ere  he  had  kempt  his  here. 
Under  his  tongue  a  true  love  knot  he  bare, 
For  therby  wend  he  to  be  gracioufe ; 
Then  romith  to  the  carpenteris  houfe  S 

In  the  mean  time  the  fcholar,  intent  on  accompliihing  .his 
intrigue,  locks  himfelf  up  in  his  chamber  for  the  fpace  of 
two  days.  The  carpenter,  alarmed  at  this  long  feclufion, 
and  fuppoiing  that  his  guefl;  might  be  fick  or  dead,  tries  to 
gain  admittance,  but  in  vain.  He  peeps  through  a  crevice 
of  the  door,  and  at  length  difcovcrs  the  fcholar,  who  is  con- 
fcious  that  he  was  feen,  in  an  afFefted  trance  of  abftra£led 
meditation.  On  this  our  carpenter,  reflefting  on  the  danger 
of  being  wife,  and  exulting  in  the  fecurity  of  his  own 
ignorance,  exclaims, 

A  man  wott  lit  til  what  fhall  him  betide ! 
This  man  is  fallen  with  his  aftronpmy 
In  feme  wodenefs,  or  in  fome  agony. 


Ibid.  qu^tcm«  lo.  Before  the  year  1200, 
**  Vina  et  medones"  are  mentioned  as  not 
uncommon  in  the  abbey  of  Evefham  in 
Worcefterfhire.  Stevens  Monaft.  Append* 
p.  138.  The  life  of  mead,  f/udo,  feemsto 
have  been  very  antient  in  England.  See 
Mon.  Angl.  i.  26.  Thome,  Chron.  fnb. 
ann.  1 1 14.     Compare  Dissert  at.  i. 

*  Speght  explains  this  **  feats  of  adivity, 
*'  fiinous  parts  in  a  play.'*  GlofT.  Ch.  Uxr. 
Perhaps  the  chara&er  of  Herod  in  a 
Mystbrt. 

^  Greyns,  or  gram,  of  Paris,  or  Para- 


dife,  occurs  in  the  Romant  op  trs 
Rose.  v.  1369.  A  rent  of  herring  pies 
is  an  old  payment  from  the  city  ot  Nor- 
wich to  the  king,  feafoned  among  other 
(pices  with  half  an  oonce  of  grains  of  Pa- 
radife.  Biomf.  Norf.  ii.  264. 

^  V.  579.  It  is  to  be  remarked*  diat  in 
this  tale  the  carpenter  fwears,  with  great 
proprietor,  by  the  patroneis  ftint  of  Oat- 
Idrd,  famt  Fiidefwide, ,  v.-  340. 

This  carpenter  to  bliflin  him  b^an. 
And  feide  now  helpin  us  iaint  ^ddwide. 

I  thoughtin 
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I  thoughtin  ay  wcle  how  it  fhulde  be : 

Men  (hulde  not  know  ^  of  gods  privite. 

Yea  bleflid  be  alway  the  lewde-man  •, 

That  nought  but  only  his  belefe  can  ^ 

So  farde  another  cierke  with  aftronomy ; 

He  walkid  in  the  feldis  for  to  pry 

Upon  the  ftarres  to  wate  what  (huld  bifall 

Tyll  he  was  in  a  marlepit  yfall ; 

He  faw  not  that.    But  yet,  by  feint  Thomas, 

Me  ruith  fore  on  hende  Nicholas  : 

He  (hall  be  ratid  for  his  ftudying. 

But  the  fcholar  has  ample  gratification  for  this  ridicule. 
The  carpenter  is  at  length  admitted ;  and  the  fcholar  conti- 
nuing the  farce,  gravely  acquaints  the  former  that  he  has 
been  all  this  while  making  a  moft  important  difcovery  by 
means  of  aftrological  calculations.  He  is  foon  perfuaded  to 
believe  the  prediction :  and  in  the  fequel,  which  cannot  be 
repeated  here,  this  humourous  contrivance  crowns  the  fcho- 
lar's  fchemes  with  fuccefs,  and  proves  the  canfe  of  the  car- 
penter's difgrace.  In  this  piece  the  reader  obferves  that  the 
humour  of  the  charafters  is  made  fubfervient  to  the  plot. 

I  have  before  hinted,  that  Chaucer's  obfcenity.is  in  great 
meafure  to  be  imputed  to  his  age.  We  are  apt  to  form 
romantic  and  exaggerated  notions  about  the  moral  innocence 
of  our  anceftors.  Ages^  of  ignorance  and  fimplicity  are 
thought  to  be  ages  of  purity.  The  direct  contrary,  I  believe, 
is^  the  cafe.  Rude  periods  have  that  groflhefs  of  manners 
which  is  not  lefs  friendly  to  virtue  than  luxury  itfelf.  In 
the  middle  ages,  not  only  the  moft  flagrant  violations  of 
modefty  were  frequently  pra£tifed  and  permitted,  but  the 
moft  infamous  vices.  Men  are  lefs  aihamed  as  they  are  lefs 
poliihed.    Great  refinement  multiplies  criminal  pleafures,  but 

^  '*  Pry  into  the  fecrets  of  nature."         *  Unleaxned.         <  **  Who  knowt  only  what 
lie  believes.'^    Or,  his  Creed. 

K  k  k  2  at 
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at  the  fame  time  prevents  the  a6lual  commiffion  of  many 
enormities:  at  leaft  it  preferves  public  decency,  and  fup- 
prefles  public  licentioufnefs. 

The  Reves  Tale,  or  the  Miller  of  Trompington,  is 
much  in  the  fame  ftyle,  but  with  lefs  humour  *.  This  ftory 
was  enlarged  by  Chaucer  from  Boccacio  *".  There  is  an  old 
Englifti  poem  on  the  fame  plan,  entitled,  A  rygbt  pleafant  and 
merye  bijiory  of  the  Mylner  of  Abington^  with  bis  Wife  and  f aire 
Daughter^  and  two  poore  Scholars  of  Cambridge  \  It  begins  with 
thefe  lines. 


C( 


iC 


Faire  lordihges,  if  you  lift  to  heere 
A  mery  jeft  "  your  minds  to  cheere. 


>» 


This  piece  is  fuppofed  by  Wood  to  have  been  wrFtten  by 
Andrew  Borde,  a  phyfician,  a  wit,  and  a  pdet,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  eighth '.     It  was  at  leaft  evidently  written 


^SeealToTHsSHiPMAN's  Tale,  which 
was  originally  taken  from  fome  comic 
French  trobadoor.  Bat  Chaucer  had  it 
from  Boccacio.  The  ftory  of  Zenobia,  in 
the  MoNKBs  Tale»  is  from  Boccacio's 
Caf.  Vir.  lUaftr.  (See  Lydg.  Boch.  viii.  7.) 
That  of  Hugolin  of  Pi(a  in  the  fariieTale^ 
from  Dante.  That  of  Pedro  of  Spain» 
from  archbiihop  Tiirpin»  ibid.  Of  J  alius 
Cefar,  from  Lucan,  Suetonius,  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  ibid.  The  idea  ^of  this  Tale 
was  fuggefted  by  Boccacio's  book  on  the 
ikme  fubjc^t. 

^  Decamer.  Giom.  ix.  Nov.  6. 

'  A  manifeft  miftake  for  Oxford,  unlefs 
we  read  Trumpington  for  Abinedon,  or 
retaining  Abingdon  we  might  read  Oxford 
for  Cambridge.  Imprint,  at  London  by 
Rycharde  Jones,  410.  Bl.  Let.  It  is  in 
Bibl.  Bodl.  Selden,  C.  39.  4to.  This 
book  W9S  probably  given  to  that  library, 
with  many  other  petty  black  letter  hiftories, 
in  proie  and  verfe,  of  a  fimilar  caft,  by 
Robert  BortoUt  jnuther  of  the  An  atomy 
of  Melancholy,  who  was  a  great  col- 
l«Sor  of  fuch  pieces.    One  of  his  books 


now  in  the  Bodleian  is  the  History  of 
Toil  Thumb  ;  whom  a  learned  antiquary, 
while  he  laments  that  antient  hiftoiy  has 
been  much  difguifed  by  romantic  narra- 
tives, pronounces  to  have  been  no  lefs  im* 
portant  a  peHbnage  than  king  Edgar's 
dwarf. 

"  Story. 

"  See  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  Bordb. 
And  Hearne's  Bened.  Abb.  i.  Praefat. 
p.  xl.  Iv.  I  am  of  opinion  that  Solere-Hall, 
in  Cambridge,  mentioned  in  this  poem, 
was  Aula  Solarii.  The  hall,  with  the  up- 
per ftpry,  at  that  time  a  fufficient  dream- 
fiance  to  diftinguilh  and  denominate  one 
of  the  academical  hofpitia.  Although 
Chaucer  calls  it,  "a  grete  colle^,"  v.  88. 
Thus  in  Oxford  we  had  Chimney-hall, 
Aula  cum  lamino,  an  fllmoft  parallel  proof 
of  the  fimplicity  of  their  antient  hoofes 
of  learning.  Twyne  alfo  mentions  Soleie- 
hall,  at  Oxford.  Alfo  Aula  Selarii,  which 
I  doubt  not  is  properly  Solarii.  Compare 
Wood.  Ant.  Oxon  ii.  1  x.  col.  i.  13.  col.  i. 
12.  cqI.  2.  Caius  will  have  it  to  be  Clare- 
hall.  HiH.  Acad.  p.  57.    Thofe  i^ho  read 

Scholan-* 
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after  the  time  of  Chaucer.  It  is  the  work  of  feme  taftelefs 
imitator,  who  has  fufficiently  difguifed  his  original,  by  re- 
taining none  of  its  fpirit.  I  mention  thefe  circum (lances, 
left  it  fhould  be  thought  that  this  frigid  abridgment  was 
the  ground-work  of  Chaucer's  poem  on  the  f^me  fubjefl. 
In  the  clafs  of  humourous  or  fatirical  tales,  the  Sompnour's 
TAI4E,  which  expofes  the  tricks  and  extortions  of  the  men- 
dicant friars,  has  alfo  diftinguifhed  merit.  This  piece  has 
ihcidentally  been  mentioned  above  with  the  Plowman's 
'  Tale,  and  Pierce  Plowman. 

Genuine  humour,  the  concomitant  of  true  tafte,  confifts 
in  difcerning  improprieties  in  books  as  well  as  charafters. 
We  therefore  muft  remark  under  this  clafs  another  tale  of 
Chaucer,  which  till  lately  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  grave 
heroic  narrative.  I  mean  the  Rime  of  Sir  Thopas.  Chaucer^ 
at  a  period  which  almoft  realifed  the  manners  of  romantic 
chivalry,  difcerned  the  leading  abfurdities  of  the  old  ro- 
mances :  and  in  this  poem,  which  may  be  juftly  called  a 
prelude  to  Don  Qinxote,  has  burlefqued  them  with  exquifite 
ridicule.  That  this  was  the  poet's  aim,  appears  from  many 
paffages.  But,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  take  the 
words  of  an  ingenious  critic.  "  We  are  to  obferve,  fays  he, 
"  that  this  was  Chaucer's  own  Talfc:  and  that,  when  in  the 
<*  progrefs  of.  it,  the  good  fenfe  of  the  hoft  is  made  to  break 
"  in  upon  him,  and  interrupt  him,  'Chaucer  approves  his 
"  difguft,  and  changing  .his  note,  tells  the  fimple  inftruftive 
"  Tale  of  Meliboeus,  a  moral  tale  vertuous^  as  he  terms  it; 
"  to  fhew  what  fort  of  fiftions  were  moft  expreffive  of  real 
life,  and  moft  proper  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  Boke  of  T^be 
Giant  Olypbant^  and  Cbylde  Hbopas^  was  not  a  fiilion  of  his 


cc 
cc 
«c 


Scholars-hall   (of  Edw.  iii.)   may  confult  A  hall  near  Brazen-nofe  college,  Oxford, 

Wacht.  V.  SoLLBR.    In  the  mean  time  was  called  Glazen-hall»  having  glafs  win- 

for  the  reafons  affigned,  one  of  thefe  two  dows,  antiently  not  common.     See  Twyne 

halls  or  colleges  at  Cambridge,  might  at  Mifcel.  quaedam,  &c.  ad  calc«  ApoL  Antiq. 

firft  have  been  commonly  callM  Soler-hall.  Acad.  Oxoik 

"  own, 
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own,  but  a  ftory  of  antique  fame,  and  very  celebrated  in 
the  days  of  chivalry :  fo  that  nothing  could  better  fuit 
the  poet's  defign  of  -  difcrediting  the  oM  romances,  than 
the  choice  of  this  venerable  legend  for  the  vehicle  of  his 
ridicule  upon  them  %"  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
Chaucer's  defign  was  intended  to  ridicule  the  frivolous  de- 
fcriptions,  and  other  tedious  impertinencies,,  fo  common  in 
the  volumes  of  chivalry  with  which  his  age  was  over- 
whelmed, not  to  degrade  in  general  or  expofe  a  mode  of 
fabling,  whofe  fublime  extravagancies  conftitute  the  marvel-* 
lous  graces  of  his  own  Cambuscan  -,  a  compofition  which 
at  the  fame  time  abundantly  demonftrates,  that  the  manners 
of  romance  are  better  calculated  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
pure  poetry,  to  captivate  the  imagination,  and  to  produce 
furprife,  than  the  fidtions  of  claflical  antiquity. 


*  See  Dr.  Hard's  Lbttbrs  on  Crivalry  and  Romance.  Dialogues,  iec.  iii. 
218.  edit.  1765. 
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SECT.        XVII. 

BUT  Chaucer's  vein  of  humour^  although  confpicuoua 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  is  diiefly  difplayed  in  the 
Characters  writh  which  they  are  introduced.  In  thefe  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  availed  him  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
and  enabled  him  to  give  fuch  an  accurate  pi^re  of  antient 
manners,  as  no  cotemporary  nation  has  tranfmitted  to  pof^ 
terity.  It  is  here  that  we  view  the  purfuits  and  employ- 
ments, the  cuftoms  and  diverfions,  of  our  anc^ftors,  copied 
from  the  life,  and  reprefented  with  equal  truth  and  fpirit, 
by  a  judge  of  mankind,  whofe  penetration  qualified  him  to 
difcem  their  foibles  or  difcriminating  peculiarities:  and  by 
an  artift,  who  underftood  that  proper  feleftion  of  circum- 
dances,  and  thofe  predominant  ch^ra£leriftics,  which  form  a 
finifhed  portrait.  We  are  furprifed  to  find,  in  fo  grofs  and 
ignorant  an  age,  fuch  talents  for  fatire,  and  for  obfervation 
on  life;  qualities  which  ufually  exert  themfelves  at  more 
civilifed  periods,  when  the  improved  ftate  of  fociety,  by 
fubtilifing  our  fpeculatipns,  and  eftablifhing  uniform  modes 
of  behaviour,  difpofes  mankind  to  ftudy  themfelves,  and 
renders  deviations  of  conduft,  and  Angularities  of  charafter, 
more  immediately  and  neceffarily  the  objefts  of  cenfure  and 
ridicule.  .The£b  curious  and  valuable  remains  are  fpecimens 
of  Chaucer's  native  genius,  unafjifted  and  unalloyed.  The 
figures  are  all  Britifh,  and  bear  no  fufpicious  fignatures  of 
claffical,  Italian,  or  French  imitation.  The  charafters  of 
Theophi'aftus  are  not  fo  lively,  particular,  and  appropriated^ 
A  few  traites  from  this  celebrated  part  of  our  author,  yet 
too  little  tailed  and  underftood,  may  be  fufficient  to  prov? 
and.illuftrate  what  19  here  advanced. 

The 
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The  charafter  of  the  Prioresse  is  chiefly  diflinguiflied  by 
an  excefs  of  delicacy  and  decorum,  and  an  afFeftation  of 
courtly  accompliftiments.  But  we  are  imformed,  that  fhe 
was  educated  at  the  fchool  of  Stratford  at  Bow  near  Lon- 
don, perhaps  a  fafhionable  feminary  for  breeding  nuns. 

§ 

.    There  was  alfo  a  nonne  a  Priorefle 
That  of  her  fmiling  was  fimble  and  coy ; 
Her  gretift  othe  was  but  by  faint  Eloye  ^ 
And  French  fhe  fpake  full  fayre  and  fetifly, 
Aftir  the  fchole  at  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknowe. 
At  mete  '  was  (he  well  ytaught  withall ; 
She  let  no  morfell  from  her  lippis  fall, 
Ne  wet  her  fingris  in  the  fauce  depe ; 
Well  couth  fhe  carry  a  morfel,  and  well  kepe. 
That  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  her  brefl ; 
In  curtefie  was  fett  ful  much  her  left  ^ 
Her  ovirlippc  wipid  fhe  fo  clene, 
That  in  her  cup  ther  was  no  ferthing  fene 
Of  grece,  when  fhe  dronkin  had  hir  draught. 
Full  femily  aftir  hir  mete  fhe  raught  \ — 
And  painid  hir  to  counterfete  chere 
Of  court,  and  to  ben  flately  of  manere  ^ 

She  has  even  the  falfe  pity  and  fentimentality  of  many 
modern  ladies. 

She  was  fo  charitable  and  fo  pitous. 
She  woulde  wepe  if  that  fhe  faw  a  mous 
Caught  in  a  trapp,  if  it  were  ded  or  bled. 
Of  fmale  houndis  had  fhe  that  fhe  fsd 

*»  Siynte  Loy^  i.  c.  Saint  Lewis.    The  ^  Plearore*    Defire. 

«  Dinner.  *  Prol.  v.  1*3. 

With 
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With  roftid  flcfli,  or  milk,  or  waftell  bred  • : 
But  fore  wept  (he  if  any  of  them  were  ded. 
Or  if  men  fmote  them  with  a  yarde  *  fmert : 
And  all  was  confcience  and  tendir  hert  \ 

The  Wife  of  Bath  is  more  amiable  for  her  plain  and 
ufefiil  qualifications.  She  is  a  refpeftable  dame,  and  her 
chief  pride  confifts  in  being  a  confpicuous  and  fignificant 
character  at  church  on  a  Sunday. 

Of  clothmaking  ^  ihe  hadde  fuch  a  haunt 

She  paflid  them  of  Ipre  and  of  Gaunt  \ 

In  all  the  pariih,  wife  ne  was  there  none 

That  to  the  ofFryng  was  bifore  her  gone ; 

And  if  ther  did,  certain  fo  wroth  was  flie, 

That  ihe  was  outin  of  all  charite. 

Her  coverchefes  **  w^re  Ivge  and  fine  of  ground, 

I  durft  to  fwere  that  thet  weyid  three  pound> 

That  on  a  fonday  were  upon  hir  hedde ; 

Her  hoiin  werin  of  fine  fcarlett  redde. 

Full  ftrait  iitreynid,  and  hir  ihoos  ful  newe : 

Bold  was  hir  face,  and  fayr  and  redde  hir  hewc. 

She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  her  live : 

*  Huibandes  at  the  chirche  dore  had  (he  had  five  \ 


>  Bread  of  a  finer  fert 
^  Stick. 

^  It  ii  to  be  obferved,  tliat  fbe  lived  ia 
the  ae^ghliocirliood  of  B^th  |  ^  camtry  ft- 
moas  for  dothing  to  this  day. 

<  See  above,  p.  177^ 

«  Head-dxcif. 

■  At  the  fosthem  catmKse  of  Norwich 
cadicdnd,  a  lepieftatatioa  of  die  Espov- 
•AL8»  or  (acrament  of  marriage/  is  carved 
in  flones  ibr  here  the  hands  M*  the  coiqile 
were  joined  by  Ac  prieft,  and  great  part 

Vol.  I. 


of  uie  ierviee  perfoiiQsed*  nere  alio  the 
bride  was  endwpd  withj^ial  was  called 
Dpi  md  •ftiim  icclifat.  This  ceremony  is 
exhibited  in  a  cnrioos  old  pidnre  engraved 
hy  Mr.  Walpole,  where  lung  Houy  die 
fevendi  b  married  to  his  queen,  llandiwjg 
at  die  facade  or  weAem  porul  of  a  magu* 
fioent  Qothic  chwch*  Anecd.  Paint.  L  ji. 
Qmpare  Muten.  Hit.  Bed.  Aneodot.  iL 
p.  630.  And  H eame's  Anti^nit.  Glatenh. 
Append.  p«  Jio. 


V.449. 


L  1  1 


The 
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The  Frankelein  is  a  cotmtry  gentleman,  whc^e  eftate 
confifted  in  free  land,  and  was  not  fubjeft  to  feudal  fervices 
or  payments.  He  is  ambitious  of  fhewing  his  riches  by  the 
plenty  of  his  table :  but  his  hoipitality,  a  virtue  much  more 
pradicable  among  our  anceftors  than  at  prefent,  often  de- 
generates into  luxurious  exceis.  -  His  impatience  if  his  fauces 
were  not  fufi&ciently  poignant,  and  every  article  of  his  dinner 
in  due  form  and  readinefs,  is  touched  with  the  hand  of  Pope 
or  Boileau.  He  had  been  a  prefident  at  the  feflionSy  knight 
of  the  (hire,  a  fherifF,  and  a  coroner  ^ 

An  houfliolder,  and  that  a  gret,  was  he ; 

Saint  Julian  he  was  in  his  countre  \ 

His  brede,  his  ale,  was  alway  aftir  one ; 

A  bettir  viendid '  man  was  no  wher  none. 

Withoutin  bake  mete  never  was  his  hou& 

Of  fifh  and  fleihe,  and  that  fo  plenteoufe. 

It  (hewid  *  in  his  houfe  of  mete  and  drink. 

And  of  all  dainties  that  men  couth  of  think. 

Aftir  the  fondrie  feafons  of  the  yere. 

So  chaungid  he  his  mete^,  and  his  Aippere. 

Many  a  fat  partriche  had  he  in  mewe. 

And  many  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce  *,  in  ftewe.. 

Woe  wa^  his  cooke,  but  that  his  iaucis  were 

Poinant  and  fharpe,  and  redy  all  his  gere ! 

His  table  dormaunt  ^  in  the  halle  alway, 

Stode  redy  coverid,  all  the  longe  day  "• 

p  Aa  office  aatieiitly  executed  by  gentle*  *'  sled  in  his  lodgiagi«  See  Urr.  Ch.  p  599. 

men  <tf  the  gitafieft  raped  and  prqpert)r.  ^*  ^^* 

«  Sincm  Che  leper,  at  whofe  houfe  out  '  Mtter  viaaded. 

tivionr  lodged  in  Bediany,  ia  called^  in  *  Snowed* 

the  Lmndt,  Juiian  tin  p9d  kiri^rmw,  <  Diiiaer« 

and  bifiiop  of  Bethjpage.    In  the  Ta^v  *  Pikev 

OP  Bbryk,  St.  Juban  is  invoked  to  re-  ^  I^ever  itooved* 

Yenge  a  travella  who  had  beentMiteioufljr  '  t*  356* 

The 
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« 

The  chara^er  of  the  Doftpr  of  Phisickb  preferves  to  us 
the  ftate  of  medical  knowledge,  and  the  courfe  of  jnedical 
eruditicm  then  in  ffilhion.  He  treats  his  patients  according 
to  rules  of  aftronomy :  a  fcienc^  which  the  Arabians  en* 
grafted  on  medicine. 

For  he  was  groundid  in  aflronomie : 
He  kept  his  pacients  a  full  gret  dele 
In  houris  by  his  magike  natural  '• 

Petrarch  leaves  a  legacy  to  his  phyfician  John  de  Dondi» 
of  Padua,  who  was  likewife  a  great  aftronomer,  in  the  year 
1370  \    It  was  a  long  time  before  the  medical  profeflion  was 
purged  from  thefe  iuperftitions.    Hugo  de  Evefham,  bom 
in  Worcefterfhire,  one  of  the  moft  famous  phyficians  in 
Europe  about  the  year  1280,  educated  in  both  the  univer* 
fities  of  England,  and  at  others  in  France  and  Italy,  was 
eminently  (killed  in  mathematics  and  aftronomy  \    Pierre 
d'Apono,  a  celebrated  profcflbr  of  medicine  and  aftronomy 
at  Padua,  wrote  commentaries  on  the  problems  of  Ariftotle, 
in  the  year  13 10.    Roger  Bacon  fays,  "  aftronomia  pars 
"  melior  medicina*/'    In  the  ftatutes  of  New-college  at 
Oxford,  given  in  the  year  1387,  medicine  and  aftronomy 
are  mentioned  as  one  and  the  fame  fcience*    Charles  the 
fifth,  king  of  France,  who  was  governed  cnth-ely  by  aftro* 
logers,  and  who  commanded  all  the  Latin  treatifes  which 
could  be  found  relating  to  the  ftars,  to  be  tranflated  into 
French,  eftablijQied  a  college  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  for 
the  ftudy  of  medicine  and  aftrology '.    There  is  a  fcarce  and 
very  curious  book,  entitledy   ^^  Nova  medicine  mediodu» 
<<  curandi  morbos  ex  mathematica  fcientia  deprompti,  nunc 


r  V.  416.  '    *  Bacon,  Op^  l/bj.  edit  Jebb*  p.  158. 

.  see  A«d.  Mcript. «.  443.  ^        ^^to^^Si^^yUn^taifLt^U, 

*  Pitf.  p.  3^0.  Bale,  iv.  50.  joJL  86.        P*  79<-  !>• 

L 1 1  2  *<  denuo 
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'*  denuo  revifa^  &c.  Joanne  Hasfurta  Virdungo>  medico  et 
'^  aftrologo  do^ilEmo,  audtore,  Haganose  excuf.  1518  \'' 
Hence  magic  made  a  part  of  medicine.  In  the  Marchaunt^ 
(econd  tale,  or  History  of  Beryn,  falfely  afcribed  to  Chau- 
cer,  a  chirurgical  operation  of  changing  eyes  is  partly  per- 
formed by  the  afliftance  of  the  occult  fciences. 

The  whole  fcience  of  all  furgery, 

Was  undyd,  or  the  chaunge  was  made  of  both  eye. 
With  many  fotill  enchantours>  and  eke  nygrymauncers. 
That  fent  wer  for  the  nonis^^  maiilris,  and  fcoleris  *• 

Ldand  mentions  one  William  Glatifaunt,  an  aftrologer  and 
phyiician,  a  fellow  of  Merton  college  in  Oxford;  who  wrote 
a  medical  tra£lp  which,  fays  he,  ^^  nefcio  quid  magije  fpira* 
^'  bat  \'*    I  could  add  many  other  proofs  *• 
The  books  which  our  phyfician  ftudied  are  then  enumerated. 

Well  knew  he  the  old  Efculapius, 
And  Diofcorides,  and  eke  Rufus, 
Old  Hippocrates,  Haly,  and  Galen, 
Serapion,  Rads,  and  Avicen, 
Averrois,  Damafcene,  Conftantine, 
Bernard,  and  Gattifden,  and  Gilbertin. 

Rufus,  a  phyfician  of  Ephefus,  wrote  in  Greek,  about 
the  time  of  Trajian.  Some  fragments  of  his  works  ftill  re- 
main ^.  Haly^  was  a  famous  Arabic  aftronomer,  and  a  com- 
mentator on  Galen,  in  the  eleventh  century,  which  pro- 
dwred  fo  many  famous  Arabian  phyficians  ^  John  Serapion, 
of  the  fame  age  and  country,  wrote  on  the  pra£tice  of 

«  Id  quarto.  *  ▼.  2989.  Urr.  Ch.       tiont  of  Urn.  HabeL  BibL  Orient  p.  972. 

'  Lei.  apud  Taut.  Bibl.  p.  262.    And       b.  997.  b. 
Lcl.  Script.  Bnt.£.  400.  *  Id.  ibiL  Sm.  xi.  ctn.  5.   p.  11  jl. 

,  calkd  Abbat,  was  akeink  an  cnu- 
phyfidan  of  diis  period.    lb  wai 


1  period. 
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phyitc '.  Aviccn,  the  moft  eminent  phyfician  of  tHe  Ara- 
bian fchool,  flourifhed  in  the  fame  century'.  Rhafis,  an 
Afiatic  phyfician,  pra£tifed  at  Cordoua  in  Spain,  where  he 
died  in  the  tenth  tentury  ■.  Averroes,  as  the  Afiatic  fchools 
decayed  by  the  indolence  of  the  Caliphs,  was  one  of  thofe 
philofophers  who  adorned  the  Moorifh  fchools  ere6ted  in. 
Africa  and  Spain.  He  was  a  profeffor  in  the  nniverfity  of 
Morocco.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  all  Ariftotle's  works, 
and  died  about  the  year  1160.  He  was  ftyled  the  moil 
Peripatic  of  all  the  Arabian  writers.  He  was  bom  at  Cordoua 
of  an  antient  Arabic  family  *"•  John  Damafcene,  fecretary 
to  one  of  the  Caliphs,  wrote  in  various  fciences,  before  the 
Arabians  had  entered  Europe,  and  had  feen  the  Grecian  phi- 
lofophers *•  Conilantinus  Afer,  a  monk  of  Caffino  in  Italy, 
was  one  of  the  Saracen  phyficians  who  brought  medicine 
into  Europe,  and  formed  the  Saleraitan  fchool,  chiefly>  by 
tranflating  various  Arabian  and  Grecian  medical  books  into 
Latin '.  He  was  born  at  Carthage :  and  learned  grammar, 
logic,  geometry,  arithmetic,  aftronomy,  and  natural  philo^ 
fophy,  of  the  Chaldees,  Arabians^  Perfians,  Saracens,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Indians,  in  the  fchools  of  Bagdat.  Being  thus 
completely  accomplifhed  in  thefe  fciences,  after  thirty-nine 
years  ftudy,  he  returned  into  Africa,  where  an  attempt  was 
formed  againft  his  life.  Conftantine,  having  fortunately 
difcovered  this  defign,  privately:  took  fhip  and  came  to  Sa-- 


'  Id.  ihick  p.:  ti5»  1 14. 

>  Id.  iUd.  See  Pard.  T.  ▼.  2407.  Uir. 
p.  1)6. 

*  Conring.  ot  fapr.  Saec.  x.  ctp.  4. 
p.  110.  He  wrote  s  lam  and  famous  work, 
.caUed  C^mtiwens.  Rhs&  and  Almaibr,  (£ 
Albumafar,  a  mat  Arabian  aftrologer,) 
occur  in  llie  library  of  Peterborough  Ab* 

Sf,  Matric.  Libr.  Monafl.  Borgi  S.  Petri, 
antoo,   Peterb.  p.   187.    See  Heame, 
Ben.  Abb.  Praef.  lix. 

■  Conrini;.  nt  fupr.  Saec  xiL  cap.  t« 
p.!  li.       •  Vo£  Hift.  Gr.  L.  iti.  c.  24. 


P  Petr.  Diacon.  de  Ylr.  illnftr,  Monaff.  ■ 
Caffin.  cap.  xxiii.    See  the  Diss  beta- 
TiONs.    He  is  again  mentioned  hy  our- 
anthor    in    fhe  March avmt's  TAti», 
▼.  1326.  p.  71.  Uir. 


ledoaries  had  he  theief  fidl  fias, . 
Soche  a»>the  cosfid  monk  Dm  CpnfsMtime^ 
Hath  written  in'hia-.boke  de  Coitu. 


The  tide  of  dot  Ebok  is,,««  Dt  Coirir, 
**  qoibtts  profit  ant  obfit»  qiabas  medica- 
**  miniboi  et  alimends  acnatnr  impcdu^- 
^*  torve."  Inter  Op.  BafiL  1536.  ibl. 

krno 
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lemo  in  Italy,  where  he  lurked  Tome  time  in  difguife.  But 
he  was  rccognifejl  by  the  Caliph's  brother  then  'at  Salerno, 
who  recommended  him  as  a  fcholai*  univerfally  (killed  in  the 
learning  of  all  nations,  to  the  notice  of  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy.  Robert  entertained  him  with  the  higheft  mar^s 
of  refpeft :  and  Conftantine,  by  the  advice  of  his  patron^ 
retired  to  the  monaftery  of  Callino,  where  being  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Abbot  Defiderius,  he  tranflated  in  that  learned 
fociety  the  books  above-mentioned,  moft  of  which  he  firft 
imported  into  Europe.  Thefe  verfions  are  faid  to  be  dill 
extant.  He  flouriftied  about  the  year  1086'.  Bernard,  or 
Bernardus  Gordctnius,  appears  to  have  been  Chaucer's  co* 
temporary.  He  was  a  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Montpelicr, 
and  wrote  many  treatifes  in  that  faculty'.  John  Gatifden 
was  a  fellow  of  Merton  college,  where  Chaucer  was  educated, 
about  the  year  1320*.    Pitts  fays,  that  he  was  profelTor  of 


^  See  Leo  Oftienfis*  or  P.  Diac.  Aa^. 
ad  Leon.  Chron.  Mon.  Caflia.  lib,  iii. 
c.  35;  p.  445.  Scriptor.  Italic*  torn.  iv. 
Marator.  In  hit  book  Dt  Incantati- 
on ibus,  one  of  his  enquiries  is.  An  inve- 
neritn  in  Ubris  GajECoatni  hoc  qualiter 
in  iNDOKirM  lihru  ^  ittventre^  8tc  Op. 
torn.  i.  ut  fopr. 

'  Petr.  Lambec.  Prodnmi.  Saec.  xiv.  p. 
274.  edit.. ut  fopr. 

'  It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  at  the 
introdn^ion  of  phibfophy  into  Eurone  by 
the  Saracens,  the  clergy  only  ftudied  and 
praftifed  the  medical  art.  This  £iihion 
prevailed  a  long  while  afterwards.  The 
rrior  and  Convent  of  S.  Swithin's  at  Win- 
chefter  grated  to  Thomas  of  Shaftefburyp 
derky  a  corrody*  confiiting  of  two  di/hes 
daily  from  the  Prior's  kitchen,  bread,  drink, 
robes,  and  a  competent  chamber  in  the 
monaftery,  for  the  term  of  his  life.  In  Oon- 
fideration  of  all  which  conceflions,  the  faid 
Thomas  paid  diem  fifty  marcs :  wad  more- 
over is  obliged,  ''defervire  nobis  in  Jrti 
^*  Medicine,  Dat.  in  dom.  Capitul.  Feb. 
*<  15.  A.D.  1319"  Regiftr.  Priorat  S. 
Swithin.  Winton.  MS.  fupr.  citat.  The 
moft  learned  and  accilhue  Fabridus  has  a 


feparate  article  on  TiTiologi  Mbdici. 
Bibl.  Gr.  xu.  739.  feq.  See  al(b  Gianoa. 
iftor.  Neapol.  1.  x.  ch.  xi.  ^.  491.  In 
the  romance  'of  Sia  Guy,  a  monk  heals 
the  knight's  wounds.  Signat.  G.  iiii. 

There  was  a  m§nke  beheld  him  well 
That  could  of  Uach  arafte  fome  deU.  * 

In  G.  of  Monmouth,  who  wrote  in  1 1 2S. 
Eopa  intending  to  poifon  Ambrolius,  in* 
troduces  himfelf  as  a  phylidan.  But  in 
order  to  fuftain  this  duoaAer  with  dqe  pro- 
priety,  he  firft  fliaves  his  head,  and  ajflTumes 
the  habit  of  a  monk.  lib.  viii.  c.  14.  John 
Arundale,  afterwards  bilhop  of  ChidMfterf 
was  chaplain  and  firft  phyBdan  to  Hour 
the  fixth,  in  1458.  Wharton.  Angl.  ikcr.i. 
777.  Faridus  abbot  of  Abinedon,  aboot 
1 1 10,  was  eminent  for  his  fkill  in  medi- 
dne ;  and  a  great  cure  performed  by  him 
is  recorded  in  the  regifter  of  the  abbey. 
Heame's  Bened.  Abb.  Pnef.  xlvii.  King 
John,  while  fick  at  Kewark,  made  nC 
of  William  de  Wodeftoke,  abbot  of  the 
neighbouring  mOnafbry  of  Cit>xtOQ,  as  his 
ph^cian.  Bever,  Chron.  MSS.  Hari.  apoi 
Heame,  Pra^f.  at  fupr.  p.  xHx.  Mmy  other 
inftances  may  be  added.    The  phyficians 

of 
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phyfic  in  Oxford*,  He  was  the  moft  celebrated  phyfician 
of  his  age  in  England ;  and  his  principal  work  is  entitled^ 
Rosa  Mejdica,  divided  into  five  books,  which  was  printed 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1492  \  Gilbertine,  I  fuppofe  is  Gilbertus 
Anglicus^  who  flourifhed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
wrote  a  popular  compendium  of  the  medical  art  *•  About 
the  fame  time,  not  many  years  before  Chaucer  wrote,  the 
works  of  the  moft  famous  Arabian  authors,  and  among 
the  reft  thofe  of  Avicenne,  Averroes,  Serapion,  and  Rhafis 
above-mentioned,  were  tranftated  into  Latin '.  Thefe  were 
our  phyfician's  library.  But  having  mentioned  his  books, 
Chaucer  could  not  forbear  to  add  a  ftroke  of  fatire  fo 
naturally  introduced. 

* 

His  ftudie  was  but  litill  in  the  hihU  ^. 

The  following  anecdotes  and  obfervations  may  ferve  to 
throw  general  light  on  the  learning  of  the  authors  who  com- 
pofe  this  curious  library.  The  Ariftotelic  or  Arabian  philo- 
fophy  continued  to  be  communicated  from  Spain  and  Africa 
to  the  reft  of  Europe  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Jews :  parti- 
cularly to  France  and  Italy,  which  were  over-run  with  Jews 
about  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  About  thefe  periods^ 
not  only  the  courts  of  the  Mahometan  princes,  but  even 
that  of  the  pope  himfelf,  were  filled  with  Jews.  Here  they 
principally  gained  an  eftabliftiment  by  the  profefGon  of 


.of  the  nniverfity  of  Paris  were  not  allowed 
tm  marry  till  the  year  1452.  Menagiaa. 
p.  t33«  In  the  fame  mtimfity,  antiendy 
at  the  admiffion  to  the  degree  of  dodor  in 
l^kyfiCf  thev  took  an  oam  that  they  were 
not  married.  MSS.  Br.  Twyne,  %.  p.  249. 

«  Tanner^  BibL  p.  \\z.    Leland  flylet 

thb  work,  *^  OpaslnciueBtnm  joxtaac  em- 

«*  dkum.'*  Saipt.  Biit.  p.  55  j.^ 

'  ^  Coming,  ot  fupr.  Saec.  soiL  ay.  4« 

p.  127.   And  Leland*  Soipt.  Brit  p.  291. 


Who  iays,  that  GMbert'i  Prmaum  it  Cm- 
peHifium  Midiciiue  was  moft  careftlly  ftodied 
oy  many  ''  nd  qtioeftom  piopeiantta.**  Ha 
adds,  that  it  was  common,  aoont  this  iSme^ 
fer  IbreigD  writers  to  affone  the  fnniame 
AniUcMif  as  a  planfible  reoommendatioii. 

'  Conrine.  ot  fapr.  Sec.  xiii.  cap.  4. 
p.  126.  Abotttthe  fame  time,  the  woiics 
of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  wem  isk  traaA 
lated  from  Gtttk  inio  Latk:  but  in  n 
moft  barbaitms  %lc.  id*  ibid.  p.  127. 
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phyiic;  an  art  then  but  imperfefUy  known  and  praflifed 
in  mod  parts  of  Europe.  -  Being  well  verfed  in  the  Arabic 
tongue,  from  their  commerce  with  Africa  and  Egypt,  they 
had  fludied  the  Arabic  tranflations  of  Galen  and  Hippo- 
crates;  which  had  become  ftili  more  familiar  to  the  great ^ 
numbers  of  their  brethren  who  refided  in  Spain.    From  this 
fource  alfo  the  Jews  learned  philofophy  5  and  Hebrew  verfions 
made  about  this  period  from  the  Arabic,  of  Ariftotle  and  the 
Greek  phyficians  and  mathematicians,  are  dill  extant  in  fbme 
libraries  ^    Here  was  a  beneficial  efFe£t  of  the  difp^rfion  and 
vagabond  condition  of  the  Jews :  I  mean  the  diffiifion  of 
knowledge.    One  of  the  moft  eminent  of  thefe  learned  Jews 
was  Mofes  Maimonides,  a  phyfician,  philofopher,  aftrologer/ 
and  theologift,  educated  at  Cordoua  in  Spain  under  Averroes. 
He  died  about  the  year  1208.    Averroes  being  accufed  of 
heretical  opinions,  was  fentenced  to  live  with  the- Jews  in  the 
Jlreet  of  the  Jews  at  Cordoua.     Some  of  thefe  learned  Jews 
began  to  flourifh  in  the  Arabian  fchools  in  Spain,  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.    Many  of  the  Jtreatifes 
of  Averroes  were  tranflated  by  the  Spaniih  Jews  into  He- 
brew: and  the  Latin  pieces  of  Averroes  now  extant  were 
tranflated  into  Latin  from  thefe  Hebrew  verfions.    I  iiave 
already  mentioned  the  fchool  or  univerfity  of  Cordoua.    Leo 
Africanus  fpeaks  of  <*  Platea  bibliothecariorum  Cordons/' 
ThiS)  from  what  follows,  appears  to  be  a  ilreet  of  booldel* 
lers.    It  was  in  the  time  of  Averroes,  and  about  the  year 
1220.    One  of  our  Jew  philofophers  have  fallen  in  love, 
turned  poet,  and  his  verfes  were  publicly  fold  in  this  ilrect  \ 
My  author  fays,  that  renouncing  the  dignity  of  the  Jewifh 
doctor,  he  took  to  writing  verfes  % 


y  Bnfeb.  Rauuuloc.  apod  Fabric.  Btbl»  **  tati  doctoaum  potrflABiTA  coqat 

Gr.  xii.  2 ex.  <«  eckre  carmins/'    See  alfo  Simcm.  in 

>  Leo  Afikan.  de  Med.  et  Fhifeiopli.  Snppl.  ad  Leon,  if  «ciaai£  de  Ridb.  Hebr. 

Hebr.  c.  xsnriiL  xxix.  p.  104. 

*  LeOy  ibid.  **  Aman  dpitv,  ct  picivi- 

The 
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»   •  -   » 

The  SoMPNOUR,  whofe  offic6  it  was  to  fammOn  uncano- 
nical  offenders  int6  the  archd6ac6n'i  c6uit,  where  they  were 
very  rigoroully  ptlmflhfefl,  w  fttumouroufly  drawn  as  countcr- 
a£):ing  his  profefCon  bj  Ms  example :  he  is  libidindus  and 
voluptuous,  and  hii  rofy  countenance  belids  his  occupation. 
This  is  an  indireft  Mire  on  the  eCclefiaffical  proceedings 
of  thofe  times.  Hi4  aflfitftation  of  Latin  terms,  which  he 
had  p^ked  up  from  the  decrees  and  pleadings  of  the  court, 
muft  have  formed  a  character  highly  ridiculous. 

And  when  that  he  well  dronkin  had  the  wine. 
Then  would  he  fpeke  no  word  but  Latine. 
-  A  few  fchole  termis  couth  he  two  or  thre. 
That  he  had  lernid  out  of  fome  decre. 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  day  : 
And  ye  well  knowio'eke,  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepe  wult  as  well  as  can  the  pope : 
But  whofo  couth  in  other  things  him  grope  ^ 
Then  had  he  fpent  al  hi^  philofophie, 
A  que/iio  quid  Juris  *  would  he  crie  ^ 

He  is  with  great  propriety  made  the  friend  and  companion 
of  the  Pardonere,  or  difpenfer  of  indulgences,  who  is  juft 
arrived  from  the  pope,  "  brimful  of  pardons  came  from 
"  Rome  al  bote:"  and  who  carries  in  his  wallet,  among 
other  holy  curiofities,  the  virgin  Mary's  veil,  and  part  of 
the  fail  of  Saint  Peter's  fliip  \ 

•The  MoNKE  is  replrefeilted  as  mofe  attentive  to  horfes  and 
hounds  that!  to  the  rigoroUf  and  obfolete  ordinances  of  Saint 
Benedi£):.  Such  are  his  ideas  of  f<(culaf  pomp  and  pleafure, 
that  he  is  even  qualified  to  be  ah  abbot '. 

^  Examine.                                        •  Hie  prior  iiAd  ccmrent  of  Saint  Switbin'f  al 

^  Read  ^' Aye,  queftic^tet*  Winchefter,  applear  to  have  reconmened 

'  ▼.  639.  ^me  of  tkeir  iMvduren  to  the  convent  of 

*  V.  670.  feq.                               ^  Hyde  as  a  proper  perfon  to  be  preferred  m 

'  There  is  great  hnmoar  in  dke  circttm-  tb^  abbacy  0/  diat  convent,  then  vacant; 

fiances  which  qualify  oor  monk  to  be  an  Thefe  are  ^is  merits.  **  Eft  cnim  qonfiater 

abbdt.  Some  time  in  the  thineeHth  centory^  **  iile  nofier  in  gloianda  facra  pagina  bene 

Vol.  I.                                              M  m  m                            .              **  callens 
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An  outrider  that  lovid  venery  *, 
A  manly  mon^  to  ben  an  abbot  able : 
Many  a  dainty  horfe  he  had  in  ftable.—*-- 
This  ilke  ^  monke  let  old  tlungis  to  pace. 
And  heldin  aftir  the  new  world  to  trace. 
He  gave  not  of  the  text  a  puUid  hen  ^ 
That  faith>  that  hunters  be  not  holy  men ''. 

He  is  ambitious  of  appearing  a  confpicuous  and  (lately 
figure  on  horfeback*  A  circumftance  reprefented  with  great 
iclegance. 

And  when  he  rode,  men  might  his  bridle  here 
Gingiling  in  a  whiftling  wind,  as  clere 
And  eke  as  loud^  as  doth  the  chapel  bell  \ 

The  gallantry  of  his  riding-drefs,  and  his  genial  afpe£l^  is 
painted  in  lively  colours. 

I  fee  his  ileves  purfilid^"  at  the  hande. 
With  grys  *,  and  that  the  finift  in  the  lande. 
And  to  fuftene  his  hode  undir  his  chin 
He  had  of  gold  wrought  a  ful  curious  pin, 
A  love-knot  in  the  greter  end  ther  was. 
His  hed  was  bald,  and  {hone  as  any  glas. 
And  eke  his  face  as  he  had  been  anoint : 
He  was  a  lorde  ful  fat,  and  in  gode  point. 

**  CBSkoMf  in  fcriptiira  [tranicribiiij^]  peri-  hSt  have  been  Icfi  likely  to  fiioceed  to  a 
**  toi,  in  ctjpitalibufl  Uteris  appinMidis  vacant  abbey,  than  one  of  the  genial  coi»- 
*'  bonus  artifex,  in  le^a  S.  Boied&i  in*       plexion  and  pofmlar  accompliiunents  heie 


««  ftniftiffioins,  pfiillenoi  doObbnos,  &c.'*  inimitably 

MS.  Regiftr.  nt  fupr.  qoat.  •  •  Thefe  were  s  Honting. 

the  ofienfibk  qoahties  of  the  maAer  of  a  h  Same. 

camtal  monaiiery.    But  Chanoa-.  in  the  *  "  Hedidnotcaieafcwrfcr  thcleHb 

verfes  before  ii8»  feems  to  have  told  the  real  «  j^c."  *^«*^««^»"«*:»«»"^ 

tmthy  end  to  have  given  the  real  charafter  w    *  .^^r  i»._- 

ai  it  aduallyeid^  in  life.  I  believe,  that  ,  I    J     ^*  ^ 

indoftrious  cM/nre,  with  all  his  know-  '  ^  «P'*  P»  «^4- 


HU 


ledge  of  gloffine,  writing,  illiuninatin^y      .    "  Fringed* 
chanting^  and  ^nedift's  niles»  would  m         .  *  Fur* 
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His  eyin  ftepe,  and  rolling  in  his  hed> 
That  ftemith  as  a  furaeis  of  led. 
His  bootes  fbuple,  his  hors  in  great  eftate. 
Now  certdnly  he  was  a  fayr  prelate ! 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpynid  ghoft ; 
A  fot  (wan  lovde  he  beft  of  any  roft. 
His  palfry  was  as  brown  as  is  the  berry  ^. 

The  Frere,  or  friar,  is  equally  fond  of  diverfion  and 
good  living;  but  the  poverty  of  his  eftablifhment  obliges 
him  to  travel  about  the  country,  and  to  pra6tire  various 
artifices  to  provide  money  for  his  convent^  under  the  (acred 
chara£ter  of  a  confelTor  % 

A  frere  there  was,  a  wanton  and  a  merry ; 

A  limitQur  \  and  a  ful  folempne  man : 

In  all  the  orders  four '  is  none  that  can 

So  much  of  daliaunce,  and  of  faire  langage.~* 

Ful  fwetcly  herde  he  their  confeflioune : 

Ful  plefant  was  his  abfolutioune. 

His  tippit  was  aye  farfid  ful  of  knives 

And  piniiis  for  to  givin  to  faire  wives. 

And  certainly  he  had  a  merry  note ; 

Wele  couthe  he  fing  and  playin  on  a  rote '. 


•  T.  153. 

f  A  fiiar  that  had  a  pardcular  mat  tor 
beggbg  or  hearing  ocmieffioiM  widiiA  ccr« 
tain  lunitt.  See  fupr.  p.  2S8.  feq. 

4  0£  mendicantt. 

'  hk  Vrrf9  GloilarT  this  expreffioa,  m 
m  JUte^  it  caplainod»  If  R»t9.  But  a  rote  is 
a  mnfical  inibmnent.  Lydgate^MSS. 
hx.  BiU.  Bodl.  16. 

For  tber  was  Rotys  of  AInayne» 
And  eke  of  Arragon  and  Spayne. 

Again,  in  the  fane  manafqipt. 


Harpysf  fitheks,  and  eke  r^tp, 
Wel  acoiding  to  dier  notjrs. 


Where/rir&i  uJuUOih  as  b  die  Prol.  CI. 
Oxenf.  V*  590.  So  in  the  Rommn  iPJkxan^ 
dn^  MSS.  Bibl.  Bodl.  nt  fiipr.  fbl.  i.  b. 
col.  a. 

J2«//t  haipet  Tiole,  et  g^gne»  et  iiphonie» 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  in  this  phi^» 
a  pksfant  minake  of  biftiop  Moigan,  in 
his  tianflation  of  the  New  Teftamcat  into' 
Weldi,  printed  1567.  He  tranilates  the 
Vials  of  wraths  in  the  Revelatiens»  hj  i 
CryiioM^  i.  e.  Crw4s  or  Fiddles,  Rsv.  v.  8. 
The  Greek  is  f  >a^»4.  Now  it  is  probable 
dut  the  biihop  tranflated  only  from  die 
EnffUfliy  where  he  found  vials,  which  he 

lOOK  for  VIOLS. 


M  m  m  2 


Of 
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Of  yedding '  he  bare  utterly^  thef^rice. 
Ther  n'as  no  m«n  no  where  £>  vevtuoufbi' 
He  was  the  beft  beggare  in  all  hi&  houfe  ^ 
Somewhat  he  Ixpfid  for  his  wantonneffe. 
To  make  his  Engliih  fwete  upon  his  tonge ; 
And  in  his  harping'^  when  that  he  had  ibnge^ 
His  Qyis  twinkelid'  in  his  hede  aright 
As  donn  the  ftarris  in  a  froflie  night  "• 

With  thefe  unhallowed  and  untrue  ions  of  the  church  i& 
contrafted  the  Parsounb,  or  parifh-prieft :  in  defcribing 
whoie  tan&ityy  fimplicity,  fincerity,  patience,  induftry,  cou- 
rage, and  conieientious  impartiality^  Chaucer  fhews  his  good 
fenfe  and  good  heart.  Dryden  imitated  this  character  of  the 
Good  Parson^  and  is  faid  to  have  applied  it  to  bifhop  Ken. 

The  charafter  of  the  SQuiRi:  teaches  us  the  education  and 
requiiite  accomplifliipen.ts  of  young  gentlemen  in  the  gallant 
reign  of  Edward  the  third.  But  it  is  to  be  remen^bered,  that 
our  fquire  is  the  fon  of  a  knight,  who  has  perfbrraed  feats 
of  chivalry  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  which  the  pqet  thus 
enumerates  with  great  dignity  and  fimplicity. 

At  AliJTandre'  he  was  whan  it  was^  won,   ' 
Full  oft  timis  had  he  the  bourd  begon "', 
Abovin  all^  naciouns  in  Pruce  *. 
In  Lettow  ^  biJ^  he  ri4dia  auci  i^  ^^^  *  ^ 

*  Yel^g>  i.  e.  dalliance.  Thekyng  wasfoonefetlsaiidfiBrvecir 

*  Convent.       '**  And  he  «{hich  had  his  prife  deibved^ 


*'  T.  268.  After  the  kyngif  owa  V99fdk, 

^  See  this  phraie  above  eiq)laiAed)p.i7e.  Wasmade  Atipt  ^jnfddleAsrMr. 

I^win  hey  adJ^  a  fiaMly^eyiygiOii  from       i^^^  is,  *«  he  was  feated  in  the  middle 


JX*  S^:/1tf!*  ^^'  "^^  **■  *"*       "  of  tli  tabk,  a  fbce  of  mm^m  and 
b.  Mit.  Jlertbel.  1 554.  „  dinii^/  ^^ 


— •  Bad  his  marfhall  of  bU.l\gU  *  Pruffia.* 

To  fetten  him  in  fqch  de^re,  y  Ltthoania. 

That  he  npon  him  mygbt  fe.  *  Livpnii^f 


No 
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No  criden  man  So  oft  .of  his  degree 

In  Granada,  and  in  the  fege  had  he  be 

Qf  Algezir  %  and  ridd  in  Belmary  ^. 

At  Leyis  ^  was  he,  and  at  Sataly  ^, 

When  they  were  won :  and  in  the  grete  Tea : 

At  many  a  noble  army  had  he  be  : 

Ac  mortal  battatles^  had  he  ben  fiftene. 

And  foughtin  for  our  faith  at  Tramifene  \ 

In  lyftis  thrys,  and  alway  flein  his  fo. 

This  ilk^  worthy  Knight  had  ben  aHb 

Sometimis  with  the  lord  of  Palathy  ^ : 

Ayens  '  another  hethen  in  Turky. 

And  evirmore  he  had  a  fovrane  prize, 

And  thoug  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wife  \ 

The  poet  in  fome  of  thefe  lines  implies,  that  after  the^ 
Chriftians  were  driven  out  of  Paleftine,  the  Englifh  knights 
6f  his  days  joined  the  knights  of  Livonia  and  Pruffia,  and 
attacked  the  pagans  of  Lithuania,  and  its  adjacent  territories. 
Lithuania  was  not  converted  to  chriftianity  till  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Pruffian  targets  are  men- 
tioned, as  we  have  before  feen,  in  the  Knight's  Tale. 
Tliomas  duke  of  Gloucefter,  youngeft  fon  of  king  Edward 
the  third,  and  Henry  earl  of  Derby,  afterwards  king  Henry 
the  fourth,  travelled  into  Pruffia :  and  in  conjundion  with 


*  A  city  of  Spain.    Perhaps  Gibraltir. 

^  Spegnt  foppoies  it  to  be  that  couDdy 
in  Barbary  which  is  called  Benamariny  It 
is  mentioned  again  in  the  Knight's  Talb« 
▼.  2632.  p.  2Q.  Urr. 

Ne  in  Balmani  ther  ii  no  lion> 
Thathanddis»  Ac. 

By  which  at  leall  we  may  conjefbire  i( 
to  be  fome  coontry  in  Africa.  Perhaps  n 
corruption  for  Barbaric. 


«  Soqe  fyfspok  it  to  be  LaviAa»  a  dty 
on  the  contment,  near  Rhodes.    Others  ' 
Lybilk,  a  city  of  Bithynia, 

"^  A  city  in  Anatolia,  called  Atalia. 
Many  of  theie  places  are  mentioned  in  the 
hiftory  of  th^  grutades. 

*  <'  In  the  holy  war  at  Thrafi^je^e,  j|. 
"  dty  m  Barbvy." 

'  Palathijj,.  a   crty*  i^^    A^^t^.    Se^ 

Fio^Sbrtf  iii.  4P. 
s  Ag^io/I. 


V.  51, 


the 
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the  grand  Mafters  and  Knights  of  Pruflia  and  Livonia,  fought 
the  infidels  of  Lithuania.  Lord  Derby  was  greatly  inftru* 
mental  in  taking  Vilna>  the  capital  of  that  county,  in  the 
year  1390  ^.  Here  is  a  feeming  compliment  to  fome  of  thefe 
expeditions.  This  invincible  and  accomplifhed  champion 
afterwards  tells  the  heroic  tale  of  Palamon  and  Arcite. 
His  fon  the  SojriER,  a  youth  of  twenty  years,  is  thus 
delineated. 

And  he  had  been  fometime  in  '  chivauchie 

In  Flandris,  in  Artois,  in  Picardie : 

And  born  him  wele,  as  of  fo  littill  fpace. 

In  hope  to  ftandin  in  his  ladies  grace* 

Embroudid  was  he  as  it  were  a  mede 

All  ful  of  freih  flouris  both  white  and  rede. 

Singing  he  was  and  floityng  al  the  day, 

He  was  as  frefli  as  in  the  month  of  May. 

Schort  was  his  gown  with  flevis  long  and  widoi^ 

Wei  couth  he  fit  an  hors,  and  faire  yride. 

And  fongis  couth  he  make,  and  wel  endite, 

Juft,  and  eke  daunce,  and  wel  portraie,  and  write  ^. 

To  this  young  man  the  poet,  with  great  obfervance  of  dc*- 
corum  gives  the  tale  of  Cambufcan,  the  next  in  knightly 
dignity  to  that  of  Palamon  and  Arcite.  He  is  attended  by 
a  yeoman,  whofe  figure  revives  the  ideas  of  the  foreft  laws. 

And  he  was  clad  in  cote  and  hbde  of  grene : 
A  fhaft  of  pecocke  arrows  bright  and  kene '. 

^  See  HakliTt'i  VwagUp  L  ixs.  ftq.  >■  v.  85. 

«dit.  1 598.    See $Ma Hakluyt|»«cwmt of  1  Cbmp. Gul. W«ynfl«t«, tvik. Wtataa. 


gewnaiieftofPiulBabvtteD^  in.  1471.  (fop.  dtat.)    Amdbg  the  Aoro 

HofoitUamt  of  Jmlalem,  ibid.  rf  the  bUhop%  caltlcat  Pvnluim.  «  Jrt^ 

«  Cluvalry,  ndine.  exeiofci  of  borfe-  -.  ^mw  clw'Jij.    Bt  w4.  comp.  dc  xrir  ar- 

aianlhip,  Compl.  Mar.  Yen.  v.  144.  •#  cabas  aim  xxiv  cbordb  de  rananaitia. 

(Sclinitta  riding  in  hit  thi'vauthh  **  ^-^Sa^ittt  maput.    Et  de  ocUt  ikgicdi 

Fmn  Venote  ■  '  '^  jn^put  barbios  com  peanift  pavowim." 

In 
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Undir  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily : 
Wei  couth  he  drefs  his  tackle  yomanlf : 
His  arrows  droupid  not  with  featheris  low  j 
And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bow. 
Upon  his  arm  he  ,bare  a  gay  bracer  ", 
And  by  his  fide  a  fword  and  bokeler. 
A  Chriftopher '  on  his  breft  of  filver  fliene : 
A  horn  he  bare,  the  baudrick  was  of  grene  \ 

The  charafter  of  the  Reeve,  an  officer  of  much  greater 
truft  and  authority  during  the  feudal  conftitution  than  at 
prefcnt,  is  happily  piftured.  His  attention  to  the  care  and 
cuftody  of  the  manors,  the  produce  of  which  was  then  kept 
in  hand  for  furnifliing  his  lord's  table,  perpetually  employs 
his  time,  preys  upon  his  thoughts,  and  makes  him  lean  and 
choleric.  He  is  the  terror  of  bailiffs  and  hinds  :  and  is  re- 
markable for  his  circumfpe^ion,  vigilance,  and  fubtlety. 
He  is  never  in  arrears,  and  no  auditor  is  able  to  over-reach, 
or  detect  him  in  his  accounts :  yet  he  makes  more  commo- 
dious purchafes  for  himfelf  than  for  his  matter,  without 
forfeiting  the  good  will  or  bounty  of  the  latter.  Amidft. 
thefe  ftrokes  of  fatire,  Chaucer's  genius  for  defcriptive  paintr 
ing  breaks  forth  in  this  Ample  and  beautiful  defcription  of 
the  Reeve's  rural  habitation. 


In  a  eomputtu  of  bi(hop  Gervays,  epifc. 
Winton  an.  1266.  (fupr.  citat.)  among 
the  flores  of  the  bUhop's  caftle  of  Taunton» 
one  of  the  heads  or  Hiylcs  is.  Caudle  pa'OQ^ 
nurUf  which  I  fappofe  were  ufed  for  feather* 
ilig  arrows.  In  the  articles  of  Artka^  which 
are  part  of  the  epifcopal  ftores  of  the  faid 
caftle,  I  End  enumerated  one  thoniand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-one  great  arrows  fer 
oofs  bows,  remaining  over  and  above  three 
bundled  and  fevency-one  delivered  to  the 
bifhop's  vaffids  temporf  gturrf.  Under  the 
lame  citk  occur  crofs-bows  made  of  horn. 


Arrows  with  feathers  of  the  Peacock  occur 
in  Lydgate's  Chnmide  of  Troy^  .Bl  iii. 
cap.  22.  iign.  O  iii.  edit.  1555*  fbl. 

—  Many  good  archers 
Of  Boeme,  which  with  dieir  arrows  ktae. 
And  with  fethirs  of  pecocke  fiefhe  and 
fhene,  kc. 

^  Armour  for  the  arms. 

*  A  faint  who  prefided  over  the  «tith,er* 
The  patron  of  fidd  fports. 

•  V.  103^ 

His 
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His  wonning  ^was  fill  feyre  upon  a  heth, 
With  grcne  trees  yihadowed  was  his  place '. 

m 

In  the  Clerke  of  Oxenforde  our  author  glances  at  the 
inattention  paid  to  literature,  and  the  unprofitablenefs  of 
philofophy.  He  is  emaciated  with  ftudy,  clad  in  a  thread- 
bare cloak,  and  rides  a  (teed  lean  as  a  rake. 

For  he  had  gotten  him  no  benefice^ 
Ne  was  fo  worldly  for  to  have  office : 
For  him  had  lever '  han  at  his  bcdfhed* 
Twentie  bokis,  yclad  in  with  black  or  red. 
Of  Ariftotle  and  his  philofophie, 
Then  robis  rich,  fithell  *,  or  gay  fautrie : 
But  albe  that  he  was  a  philofopher, 
Yet  had  he  but  little  gold  in  his  coffer  *. 

His  unwearied  attention  to  logic  had  tin^ured  his  converfa-- 
tton  with  much  pedantic  formality,  and  taught  him  to  (peak 
on  all  fubjefts  in  a  precife  and  fententious  ftyle.  Yet  his 
converfation  was  inflruftive :  and  he  was  no  lefs  willing  to 
iubmit  than  to  communicate  his  opinion  to  others. 

Sowning  in  moral  virtue  was  his  fpeche, 

And  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teche  "• 

» 

The  perpetual  importance  of  the  Serjeant  of  Lawe, 
who  by  habit  or  by  afFeftation  has  the  faculty  of  appearing 
bufy  when  he  has  nothing  to  do,  is  (kctched  with  the  fpirit 
and  concifenefs  of  Horace. 


p  Dwelluig.  t  V.  293.     Or  h  may  be  otjjl 

^  V,  608.  •€  Yet  he  coold  not  find  the  philorG 

»  Rather.  m  ficme." 
*  Fiddle*    See  fupr.  p,  147^  »  r,  300. 


No 
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No  where  fo  bufy'a  man  as  he  ther  n'a$> 
And  yet  he  femid  bufier  than  he  wa$ ''. 


45-3^ 


There  is  forae  humour  in  making  our  lawyer  introduce 
the  language  of  hk  pleadings  into  common  converfation* 
He  addrefles  the  hoftc, 

Hofte^  quoth  he,  de  par  deux  jtQ  ajfeni'^. 

The  afFe£lation  of  talking  French  was  indeed  general,  but  it 
is  here  appropriated  and  in  character. 

Among  the  reft,  the  charafter  of  the  Hoste,  or  mafter  of 
the  Tabarde  inn  where  the  pilgrims  are  aflembled,  is  confpi- 
cuous.  He  has  much  good  fenfe,  and  difcovers  great  talents 
for  managing  and  regulating  a  large  company  %  and  to  him 
we  are  indebted  for  the  happy  propofal  of  obliging  every 
pilgrim  to  tell  a  ftory  during  their  journey  to  Canterbury. 
His  interpofitions  between  the  tales  are  very  ufeful  and  enli- 
vening; and  he  is  fomething  like  the  chorus  on  theOrecian 
ftage.  He  is  of  great  fervice  in  encouraging  each  perfon  to 
begin  his  part^  in  condu£^ing  the  fcheme  with  fpirit,  in 
making  proper  obfervations  on  the  merit  or  tendency  of  the 


^  V.  323.  He  is  faid  to  have  '*  oftm 
**  yben  «t  i^parvi/i.**  v.  312.  It  is  not 
my  defign  to  enter  into  the  diipntes  con- 
eemin^  the  meaning  or  etymology  of  far- 
mis:  mm.  whkii  fmrvifiaf  the  name  for  the 

rsblic  ichoob  in  Oxmd,  is  derived*  Bat 
will  obferre,  that /«in///  is  mentioned  as 
a  oonrt  or  portico  befiiie  the  churdi  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  in  John  de  Mean's 
part  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rofe,  v.  12529. 

A  Paris  n'enft  honmies  ne  femme 
An  pdrvis  devant  Nofbt  Dame* 

The  pai&ge  is  thus  tranilated  by  Chancer 
Rom.  R.  V.  7157* 

Ther  n'as  no  wight  in  all  Paris 
Before  our  Ladie  at  Parvu* 


Paradife.  This  perhaps  fignified  an  am- 
bnlanny.  Many  of  oar  oU  religions  honfes 
had  a  place  ouled  Paradife.  In  the  year 
1300,  diildren  were  tanght  to  read  and 
fittg  in  ^  Paruis  of  St.  Martin's  church 
at  rlorwich.  Blomf.  Norf.  ii.  748.  Oar 
Serjeant  is  afterwards  faid  to  have  received 
mmy/ies  iuuiroAt/t  v.  319.  The  feijeantt 
and  all  the  officers  of  tlie  foperior  courtt 
of  lawi  antiently  received  winter  and  fom* 
mer  robc»  from  the  king's  wardrobe,  fie 
is  likewiie  (aid  to  cite  cafes  and  deci* 
fions,  *«  that  fioni  the  time  of  king  WiU 
**  liam  werefoU/'  v.  326.  For  mis  line 
fee  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  Mr. 
Barrmgton't  ObierTations  on  the  antient 
SuUntes. 


The  woid  isfuppoied  to  be  cohtnAedfrom  *  t.  309. 

Vol.  I.  N  n  n 


feveral 
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feveral  ftories,  in  fectling  difputes  which  muft  naturally 
in  the  courfe  of  fuch  an  entertainment,  and  in  connefting 
all  the  narratives  into  one  continued  fyftem.  His  love  of 
good  cheer,  experience  in  marfhalling  guefts,  addrefs,  autho- 
ritative deportment,  and  facetious  difpofition,  are  thus  ex- 
preffively  difjplayed  by  Chaucer* 

9  m 

Crete  chere  our  Hofte  made  us  everichone. 
And  to  die  fuppere  fet  he  us  anone  ^ 
And  fervid  us  with  vitailes  of  the  beft : 
Strong  was  his  wine,  and  wele  to  drink  us  left  ^. 
A  femeiy  man  our  Hofte  was  withal 
To  bene  a  marftiall  in  a  lordis  hal. 
A  large  man  was  he,  with  eyin  ftepe, 
A  fayrer  burgeis  is  there  none  in  Chepe  '. 
Bold  of  his  fpeche,  and  wife,  and  well  ytaught, 
'  And  of  manhode  lakid  him  right  nought. 
And  eke  therto  he  was  a  merry  man,  &c  *. 

Chaucer's  fcheme  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  was  evidently 
left  unfiniQied.  It  was  intended  by  our  author,  that  every 
pilgrim  fhould  likewife  tell  a  Tale  on  their  return  from  Can- 
terbury \  A  poet  who  lived  foon  after  the  Canterbury 
Tales  made  their  appearance,  feems  to  have  defigned  a  fup- 


y  "  We  liked.** 

*  Cheaplide. 

*  Prol.  V.  749. 

^  Or  rather,  two  on  their  way  thidier* 
and  two  on  thetr  return.  Only  Chaucer 
himfelf  tells  two  tales.  The  poet  fays, 
'tiiat  there  were  twenty-nine  pilgrims  in 
company:  but  in  the  CHARACTEas  he 
defcribes  more.  A mong  the  Tales  which 
remain,  there  are  none  of  the  Priorefie's 
Chaplains,  the  Haberdafher,  Carpynter, 
Webne,  1>yer,  Tapiccr,  and  Hofte.  The 
Chanon  Yeman  has  a  Tale,  but  no  Ch  a-> 
It  ACT  E  a.  The  Plowman's  Talc  is  ocr- 
fiiinlyfup2>oiititious.  Seei^pr.  p.'306«  And 


Obf.  Spenf.  li.  217.  It  is  omitted  in  the  beft 
manufcrn^t  of  the  CANTEasuRT  Tales, 
MSS.  Harl.  1758.  fbl.  membrao.  Theie 
Tales  were  fuppofed  to  be  ffoken^  not 
tvritten.  Bat  we  have  in  the  Plowman's, 
"  For  mv  weitiko  me  allow."  v.  3309. 
Urr.  Ana  in  other  places,  <'  For  my  wa it- 

«  INC   if  I  have  ttame.^' **  Of  my 

<*  WRITING  have  me  excus'd."  etc.  See  a 
Note  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cant. 
Tales,  MSS.  Laud.  £50.  Bibl.  Bodl. 
written  by  John  Barcham.  But  the  di(^ 
cuflion  of  thefe  points  property  beltngs  to 
an  editor  of  Chaucer. 

*  plement 
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plement  to  this  deficiency,    and  with   this  view   to  have 
written  a  Tale  called  the  Marchaunt*s  second  Tale,  or 
the  History  of  Beryn.    It  was  firft  printed  by  Urry,  who 
fuppofed  it  to  be  Chaucer's  \    In  the  Prologue,  which  is  of 
coniiderable  length,  there  is  fome  humour  and  contrivance  : 
in  which  the  author,  happily  enough,  continues  to  charac- 
terife  the  pilgrims,  by  imagining  what  each  did,  and  how 
each  behaved,  when  they  all  arrived  at  Canterbury.     After 
dinner  was  ordered  at  their  inn,  they  all  proceeded  to  the 
cathedral.  At  entering  the  church  one  of  the  monks  fprinkles 
them  with  holy  water.     The  knight  with  the  better  fort  of 
liie  company  goes  in  great  order  to  the  (hrine  of  Thomas  a 
Beckett.    The  Miller  and  his  companions  run  flaring  about 
the  church :  they  pretend  to  blazon  the  arms  painted  in  the 
glafs  windows,  and  enter  into  a  difpute  in  heraldry :  but  the 
Hofte  of  the  Tabarde  reproves  them  for  their  improper  beha- 
viour and  impertinent  difcourfe,  and  directs  them  to  the. 
martyr's  Ihrine.    When  all  had  finiihed  their  devotions,  they 
return  to  the  inn.     In  the  way  thither  they  purchafe  toys 
for  which  that  city  was  famous,  called  Canterbury  brocbis: 
and  here  much  facetioufnefs  pafTes  betwixt  the  Frere  and  the 
Sorapnour,  in  which  the  latter  vows  revenge  on  the  former, 
for  telling  a  Tale  fo  palpably  levelled  at  his  profefHon,  and 
protefts  he  will  retaliate  on  their  return  by  a  more  fcvere 
ftory.    When  dinner,  is  .ended,  the  Hofte  of  the  Tabs^rde 
thanks  all  the  company  in  form  for   their  ieveral  Tales. 
The  party  then  feparate  till  fupper-time  by  agreement.     The 
Knight  goes  to  furvey  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  the  city, 
and  explains  to  his  fon  the  Squier  the  nature  and  ftrength  of 
them.    Mention  is  here  made  of  great  guns.    The  Wife  of 
Bath  is  too  weary  to  walk  far ;  Ihe  propofes  to  the  Prioreffe 
to  divert  themfelves   in  the  garden,  which  abounds  with 
herbs  proper  for  making  falves.    Others  wander  about  the 

'  Urr.  Chanc.  p.  595. 

N  n  n  2  ftreets. 
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flreets.  The  Pardoner  has  a  low  adventure,  which  ends 
much  to  his  difgrace.  The  next  morning  they  proceed  on 
their  return  to  Southwark :  and  our  genial  mafter  of  the 
Tabarde,  juft  as  they  leave  Canterbury,  by  way  of  putting 
the  company  into  good  hnitiour,  begins  a  panegyric  oa  the 
morning  and  the  month  of  April,  fome  lines  of  which  I 
ihall  quote/ as  a  fpecimen  oi  our  authors  abilities  in  poetical 
defcription  *. 

Lo  I  how  the  fefon  of  the  yere,  and  Averell '  (houris^ 

Doith '  the  busihis  burgyn '  out  blofibmes  and  flouris. 

liO !  the  prymerofya  of  the  yere,  how  freih  they  bene  to  (encv 

And  many  othir  fiouris  among  the  graffis  grene. 

Lo !  how  they  fringe  and  fprede^  and  of  divers  hue, 

Beholdith  and  (ath^  both  white,  red,  and  blue. 

That  lufty  bin  and  comfbrtabyll  for  mannis  iighti 

For  I  lay  for  myfelf  it  makith  my  hert  ti>  light  \ 

On  cailing  lots,  it  falls  ta  the  Marchaunt  to  tell  the  firft 
tale,  which  then  follows.  I  cannot  allow  that  this  Prologue 
and  Tale  were  written  by  Chaucer.  Yet  I  believe  them  ta 
be  nearly  coevaL 


*  There  is  a  good  ddaifidaa  Of  t  su^  ^  Make.. 
pod  Dalaoe,  v.  i973«— 2e7a*                            t  Shoot. 

*  April.  *  ▼*  <)o< 
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SECT.        XVIH. 

• 

IT  is  not  my  intention  to  dedicate  a  volume  to  Chaucer^ 
how  much  foever  he  may  deferve  it ;  nor  can-  it  be  ex- 
pe6ted,  that,  in  a  work  of  this  general  nature,  I  fliould  enter 
into  a  critical  examination  of  all  Chaucer's  pieces.  Enough 
has  been  faid  to  prove,  that  in  elevation  and  elegance,  in 
harm(ttiy  and  perfpicuity  of  verfification,  he  furpafies  hif 
predecefTors  in  an  infinite  proportion :  that  his  genitrs  was^ 
nniverfal,  and  adapted  to  themes  of  unbounded  variety :  that 
his  merit  was  not  lefs  in  painting  familiar  manners  with  ho* 
mour  and  propriety,  than  in  moving  the  paffions,  and  in  re* 
prefenting  the  beautiful  or  the  grand  objefls  of  nature  with 
grace  and  fublimity.  In  a  word,  that  he  appeared  widi  all 
Ae  luftre  and  dignity  of  a  true  poet,  in  an  age  which  com- 
pelled him  to  ftruggle  with  a  barbarous  language,  and  a 
national  want  of  tafte  j  and  when  to  write  verfes  at  all,  was. 
regarded  as  a  fingular  qualification.  It  is  true  indeed,  that 
he  lived  at  a  time  when  the  French  and  Italians  had  made 
confiderable  advances  and  improvements  in  poetry:  and 
although  proofs  have  already  been  occafionally  given  of  his 
imitations  from  thefe  fources,  I  fhall  clofe  ray  account  of 
him  with  a  diftinft  and  comprehenlive  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  poetry  which  fubfifled  in  France  and  Italy  when  he 
wrote :  pointing  out  in  the  mean  time,  how  far  arid  in  what 
manner  the  popular  models  of  thofe  nations  contributed  to- 
form  his  tafte»  and  influence  his  genius. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  troubadours  of  Provence^ 
and  have  obferved  that  they  were  fend  of  moral  andaUe^^*^ 
|p9rical  fables  \    A  tafte  for  this  fort  of  eompofitioft  t^ejf 

partljr 
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partly  acquired  by  reading  Boethius,  and  the  Psychomachia 
of  Prudentius,  two  favorite  dallies  of  the  dark  ages;  and 
partly  from  the  Saracens  their  neighbours  in  Spain,  who 
were  great  inventors  of  apologues.  The  French  have  a  very 
early  metrical  romance  De  Fortune  et  de  Felicite,  a 
tranflation  from  Boethius's  book  de  Consolatione,  bjr 
Rey nault  de  Louens  a  Dominican  friar  ^  From  this  fource, 
among  many  others  of  the  Provencial  poems,  came  the  Tour-, 
nament  of  Antichrist  above-mentioned,  which  contains  a 
combat  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices ' :  the  Romaunt  of  Richard 
de  JLiflc,  in  which  Modesty  ^ghting  with  Lust  **  is  thrown 
into  the  river  Seine,  at  Paris:  and,  above  all,  the  Romaunt 
OP  THE  Rose,  tranflated  by  Chaucer,  and  already  mentioned 
at  large  in  its  proper  place.  Vifions  were  a  branch  of  this 
fpecies  of  poetry,  which  admitted  the  moft  licentious  excur- 
fions  of  fancy  in  forming  perfonifications,  and  in  feigning 
imaginary  beings  and  ideal  habitations.  Under  thefc  we 
may  rank  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame,  which  I  have  before 
hinted  to  have  been  probably  the  produftion  of  Provence* 

But  the  principal  fubje£l  of  their  poems,  diftated  in  great 
meafure  by  the  fpirit  of  chivalry,  was  love :  efpecially  among 
the  troubadours  of  rank  and  diftinftion,  whofe  caftles  being 
crowded  with  ladies,  prefented  perpetual  fcenes  of  the  moft 
fplendid  gallantry.  This  paffion  they  fpiritualifed  into  various 
metaphyfical  refinements,  and  filled  it  with  abftra^ed  notions 
of  vifionary  perfeftion  and  felicity.  Here  too  they  were 
perhaps  influenced  by  their  neighbours  the  Saracens,  whofe 
philofophy  chiefly  confifted  of  fantaftic  abftraftions.    It  is 


^  See  Mem.  Lit.  torn,  xviii.  p.  741.  Ato. 
And  torn.  vii.  293.  294.  I  nave  before 
Qwntioiied  John  of  Mean's  tranflation  of 
Boethiot.  It  ii  in  verie.  John  de  Langres 
is-iaid  to  have  made  a  tranflation  in  pme, 
aboivt  1336.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Chaucer  tranflated  Boethius  from  Ibmeof 
the  French  tranflations.  In  the  Bodleian 
library  there  is  an  Exfianatio  of  Boe* 


thius's^CoNSOLAT|ON  by  our  countryman 
Nicholas  Trivett,  ivho  died  before  1329.  ^ 

^  See  fupr.  p.  2$^. 

^  PuTBRiB.  Properly  Bawdnr»  Ob- 
foenity.  Modbsty  is  drowned  in  uie  river, 
which  gives  occafion  to  this  condvfioii, 
**  Dont  vien  que  plus  n*y  a  Homtb  dantf 
«  Paris."    The  author  Uved  about  the 


year  1300. 
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tttaiiifeft,  however,  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  prafbund. 
pedantry  with  which  they  treated  this  favorite  argument*.. 
They  defined  the  eiTence  and  charafleriftics*  of  true  love  with 
all  the  parade  of  a  Scotiil  in  his  profeiTprial.  chair:  and 
bewildered  their  imaginutions  in  fpeculati)^e  qtieftioas  con* 
ceraing  the  moft  defperate  or  the  moft  happy  fituations  of  a 
iincere  and  fentimeiatal  heart  \  But  it  would  be  endlefs,  and. 
indeed  ridiculous,  to  d^fcribe  at  length  the  fyftematical  fo-r. 
lemnity  with  which  they  cloathed  this  paflion  ^  The  Ro-- 
MAUNT  OF  THE  RosE  which  I  havc  juft  alledged  as^  a.pr0of 
of  their  allegorifing  turn,  is  not  lefs  an  inAance  of  their 
affeflation  in  writing  on  this  fubjeft:  in  which  the  poet, 
under  the  agency  of  allegorical  perfonages,  difplays  the  gra«* 
dual  approaches  and  impediments  to  fruition^,  and  intrx)^ 
duces  a  regular  diiputation  conducted  with  much  formality 
between  Reafon  and  a  Lover.  Chaucer's  Testament  of 
Love  is  alio  formed  on  this  philofophy  of  gallantry.  It  is 
a  lover's  parody  of  Boethius's  book  De  Consolatione  men^ 
tioned  above.  His  poem  called  La  Belle  Dame  sans 
Mercy  S  and  his  Assemble  of  Ladjes,  are  from  the.  fame. 


*  In  eke  flaean  &ne  tMe  greatdl  liberties 
and  indecencies'  were  praftifed  and  encoo- 
iraged.  Thefe  do£bines  did  not  Influence 
the  manners  of  the  times.  In  an  old  French 
tale,  a  countefs  in  the  abfence  ef  her  lord 
having  received  a  knight  into  her  caflle, 
and  conduced  iiim  in  ^eat  <ftate  to  his  re> 
pofe,  will  not  fuffer  him  to  fleep  alone : 
with  infinite  politenefs  ihe  orders  one  of 
her  damfe^s^  la  pluj  icottoi/e  et  la  pluiheU^ 
into  ivis  bed-chamber^  a^vec  a  chevalier 
gejir.  Mem.  ChevaL  tit  fupr.  torn.  ii. 
|>.  7«.  not.  17. 

'  This  infatuation  continaed  among  the 
Trench  down  to  modern  times.  **  Les 
-**  gens  de  quality,  fays  the  ingenious  M^ 
-'*  de  la  Cume  de  Sainte  Palaye,  conier- 
**  voient  encore  cer  goiit  que  lenrs  pcres 
**  avoieot  |>ris  dans-  nos  anciennes  cours : 
•^*  ce  fut  ians  donte  pour  complaire  a 
^iondateur,    que    TAdademie   Pranjoii 


4t 


it 
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traata,  dans  {es  premiers  feanees^  p1u<* 
**  iieurs  fujets  qui  concemoient  TAmour  1 
*^  et  I'on  vit  encore  dans  I'hotel  dn  Lon- 
gueville  lc%  perfonnes  les  phis  oiialifees 
et  les  plusipiritualles  du  fiede  de  Loiiis 
^  xiv.  le  difputer  a  -qai  commenteroit  et 
^'  xaffincrmt  le  mieox  fu-  la  delicatefle  da 
**  coeur  et  ides  fentiniens»  a  qui  feroit,  fur 
•^  ce  chapisrey  les  difiiiidions  le  plus  fab* 
^'  tiles/'  Mem.  ChevaJL  ut  ii^.,  tom.  ii^ 
P-  V.  pag.  17.  ' 

I  Tranilated  or  imitated  from  a  French 
poem  of  Alain  Chartier,  v.  ii. 

Which  Maiftir  Alayne  made  of  lememr 

brance 
Chief  fecretaiy  to  the  king  of  Fllmce. 

He  was  fecretary  to.  Charles  the  fixth  an^ 
feventh.  Bnt  he  is  diiefl)^  £mipiis  £qt  his 
pmfe. 

ichooL. 
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fchool  *.  Chaucer's  Prioresse  and  Monks,  whofe  lives  were 
devoted  to  religious  refle€Hon  and  the  moft  ierioUs  engage- 
ments, and  while  they  are  aftually  travelling  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  vifit  the  fhrine  of  a  fainted  martyr,  openly  avow  the  uni- 
verfal  influence  of  love.  They  exhibit,  on  their  apparel, 
badges  entirely  inconfiftent  with  their  profeflion,  but  eafily^ 
accountable  for  from  thefe  principles.  The  PriorefTe  wears  a 
bracelet  on  which  is  infcribed,  with  a  crowned  A,  Amor  vsncit 
omnia  \  The  Monke  ties  his  hood  with  a  true-lover's  knot  *". 
The  early  poets  of  Provence,  as  I  before  hinted,  formed  a 
fociety  called  the  Court  of  Love,  which  gave  rife  to  others 
in  Gafcony,  Languedoc,  Poiftou,  and  Dauphiny:  and  Pi- 
cardy,  the  conftant  rival  of  Provence,  had  a  fimilar  inftitu- 
tion  called  Plaids  ef  Gieuxjous  POrmel.  Thefe  eftablifliments 
confifted  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  higheft  rank,  exer- 
cifed  and  approved  in  courtefy,  who  tried  with  the  moft 
confummate  ceremony,  and  decided  with  fupreme  authority, 
cafes  in  love  brought  before  their  tribunal.  Martial  d'Avergne, 
an  old  French  poet,  for  the  diverfion  and  at  the  requeft  of 
the  countefs  of  Beaujeu,  wrote  a  poem  entitled,  Arresta 
Amorum,  or  the  Decrees  of  Love,  which  is  a  humourous 
defcription  of  the  Plaids  of  Picardy*  Fontenellc  has  recited 
one  of  their  proceflTes,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  all  the  reft  *. 
A  queen  of  France  was  appealed  to  from  anunjuft  fentence 
pronounced  in  the  love*-pleas,  where  the  countefs  of  Cham- 
pagne prefided.  The  queen  did  not  chufe  to  interpofe  in  a 
matter  of  fo  much  confequence,  nor  to  reverfe  the  decrees 
of  a  court  whofe  decifion  was  abfolute  and  final.  She  an-- 
.fwered>  '^  Cod  forbid,  that  I  (hould  prefume  to  contradift 
"  the  fentence  of  the  countefs  of  Champagne !"  This  was 
.^boxd  the  year  1206.    Chaucer  has  a  poem  called  the  Coifrt 

^  So  is  Gower's  Confissio  Amantii,  *  v.  197. 

as  we  Aall  fee  bereafttr.  '  Hift.  Theat.  Fnttc  p.  15.  torn.  iSL 

^  ▼.  162.  Oemnr.Parb,  1742. 
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di?  LovE^    which  is  nothing  more  than  the  Love-court^of 
Provence*:  »it  contains  the  twenty  fiatutes  which  that  court 
piefcribed  to  be  univerfally  obferved  under  the  feverefl:  penal- 
ties ^    Not  Jong  afterwards,  on  the  fame  principle,  a  fociety 
was  eftabliflied  iri-  Languedoc^   called  the  Fraternity  of  the 
Penitehts^  ^f^Love.  •  Bnthufiafm  was  iherc  carried  tfe  as  Jiigh  a 
pitcli 'of  extravagance,  as  ever,  it  w^s  in  religion.    It  was  a 
contention  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  ftiould  beft  fuftain 
file  honour  of  their  amorous  fanaticifm.    Their  objeft  was 
to  prove,  the  f xcefs  of  their  love,  by  fhcwing  with  an  invin- 
cible fpii:itude  and  confiftency.  of  condufl^  with  no  kfs  ob- 
ftihacy  of  opinion,  that  they  could  bear  extremes,  of  heat 
and  cold;    Accordingly  the  refolute  knights  and  efquires, 
the  .dames  and  damfels,  who  had  the  hardinefs  to  embrace 
this  fevere-  inftitution,  dreiTed  themfelves  during  the  heat  of 
fummer  in  the  thickeft  mantles  lined  with  the  warmeft  fur. 
In  this  they  demonilrated,  accoi'ding  ta  the  ancient  ppets^ 
that   love  works    the    moft  wonderful,  and  extraordinary 
changes.  .  In  winter,  their  love  again  perverted  the  nature 
of  the  feafons :  they  then  cloathed  themfelves  in  the  lighteft 
And   thinneft    ftufFs    which   coiild   be  procured.      It  was 
ft  crime  to  wear  fur  oh  a  day  of  the  moft  piercing  cold ;  or 
to  appear  with  a  hood,  cloak,  gloves,  or  muff.    The  flame 
of  love  kept  them  fufficiently  warm.    Fires,  all  the  winter, 


*  See  alfo  Chaucer's  ten  Command- 
ments OF  lovE,  P'  $54>  Um 

•  Vic  de  Piftrarqucy  torn.  ii.  •  Not.*  wxi 
p.  6ou  Ptx>bably  the  Cour  tTAmttur  was  the 
ori^n  of  that  called  La  Cour  Amoreu/ei 
eilaolilhed  under  the  gallant  reign  ik 
Charles  the  fixdiy  in  the  year  1410.  The 
latter  had  the  moft  confidetaUe  families  of 
France  fbr  its  members,  and  a  parade  of 
grand  offieen^  like  thole  in  die  royal  hoof* 
Sold  and  courts  of  law.  See  Hiit.  Acad. 
Ihfcript.  Tom.  vii.  p.  zSj.  feq.  4^*'.  See 
ftlib  Hift.  Langoed.  torn.  lii.  J>.  ac.  ieq. 

The  moft  uniform  and  unemoarrailed 


t 

vieW'Of  the  eftablifhment  and  ofages  of  this 
CotTRTy  which  I  can  at  prefent  itcollei6t, 
is  thrown  togedier  from  icattered  and  fcarce 
materiab  by  the  ingenious  author  of  ViiC 
DE  PsTiiA<^B,  tom.  ii.  p*  4$.  feq.  Not. 
XIX.  But  fbr  a  complete  account  of  diefe 
inftitntions,  and  other  curious  parttcidan 
relating  to  the  antient  mamiers  and  antient 
poetry  of  the  French,  die  public  waits  with 
impadence  fbr  the  hiftonr  of  the  Provencial 
Doets  written  bv  Moni.  de  la  Ctame  de 
Saiiite  Palayet  wno  has  copied  mxA  of  their 
manufcripts  with  great  care  and  expence* 


VoJ,  I. 
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were  utterly  banifiied  from  their  houfes;  a&d  they  drdTed 
their  apartments  with  evergreens.  In  the  ttioft  intmiie  fcoft 
their  beds  were  covered  only  with  a  piece  of  canvafsu  It 
itiuft  be  remembered,  that  in  the  mean  time  they  pafTed  th^ 
greater  part  of  tl^  day  abroad,  in  wandering  about  from 
eaiik! "^o caftle ;  infomuch,  that maxxyof  thefe devotees, during 
lb  defperate  a  pilgrimage^ .  periffasd  by  the  inckoif^y  of  the 
weather,  and  died  martyrs  to  thdr  profeifion  ^    . 

The  early  univerialky  of  the  French  langu^  gr<attf 
contributed  to  faciHtatie  the  circulation  of  the  poetry  of  tl^ 
trotibadotirs  in  other  icouatries.  The  Frankifli  language 'wi^ 
femiliar  even-^tOonftahtinopie  and  in  its  dependeait  provinifes 
in  the  eleventh  centpry,  and  long  afterwards.  &jftymotidM(Hir 
tanieix>,  an  hiftortan  of  Oatalonia,  who  wrote  about  the  y«ac: 
1300,  fays,  that  the  French  tongue  was 'as  well  knonfn  lit 
theMorea  and  at  A«heil&  as  at  Paris.  ^^  E  parlavan.  ajcl  beUc( 
^^  Francis  «)«  diiis^  tn  Paris  *."  The  cddeft  Italian  p<«tf3f 
feems  to  be  founded  <mi  that  of  Provence.  The  word  ^SoNV^r 
was  adopted  from  the  French  into  the  Italian  yerfigcation. 
It  occurs  in  t^e  Rontak  i^b  la  Rose,  ^VLaifi  d'amour  et  Spff'?  - 
*^  NETS  coufrtois '/'  Bocciwio  copced  matiT.of  hh rbefi:  fTakli 
from  tffe^  trobb^dours  \     Several  of  Donte'a  &dicna  «rfi 


P  See  D.  Vaifette,  Hifl.  da  Lsmgucdoc, 
torn.  IV.  p.  184..  feq.  Compare  p.  145. 
Note,  y. 

%  Hifti  Anaj^n.  c«  2(ti*  [V'-pto. 

fftlMaahaiiy^  fnom  VMAwS  inkI  JIffqers. 
auiebsa£wattiv!ingintliryi(^»3io.  11^ 
vnofk  aks  lagnd  ilorics.  at  ^nttHmmmt  ia 
wA.  It  k  oertBuic  tktt  Boccapo  took, 
temthis,;  eld  Foendi  mlftAreU  Novw  x^ 
Omm^  ^.  J^td  pcnbapft^  turpcor  thiM 
dehors.  Hebers'lirad  abfHitthft  7^  I  |ft9(0. 
U&'wiotei «'  Bfenfe  pomncgk  in*  v/iu^ 

j^adoU  'fieii«R(ftattdL'atA»iQ9tbtfi&sitin»QC 
Doiii.:f9faaiis»  amoBfe  ofthot  fhlh^  of 
Haute-felve.  It  has  great  variety /and  con- 
tains feveral  agreeable  ftories,  pleafant  ad- 
f   emblems, .  and  proverbs.    Bop- 


cacio  has  taken  from  it  four  Tales/  viz* 
'Nov.  ii.  Giom.  iii.  Nov.  iv.  Giom.  vii* 
Nov*  yaii^  ^iocn*.  vUi*  And,  tke  TaJe^of 
the  Boy  who  had  never  feeaa^womfiuiince 
fi^nly^tpiKtH^  1»(  EpAtauxe*  An.  &dian 
book  called  Erafttts  u  comj3ed  jGrbxi^tJiis 
Rvman  0f  lie  $evtM  Suffiu  It  ia  isgSf  ^ 
l^ve  been  ixiL  compo^  bgf  Saqdabcr  the 
Indian^  a  w^tex  ofjicoyerbLr  chit  it  after- 
waob.  appeued.  wcefiively^i»  i&biivwt 
MM^r  3yria|C»  and.Qrec;k^  was  ^  ^^^*^ 
Gt^llifl9ted'.in|»Tl4itiaxhy  the  wvdl  a^ver; 
^(iimond^HUkirrom  thoace  aiub^Frcack  bf 
H^berp.  It  is  veiy  piobwe  that  die  inoius 
trapAiteii  it  iipm  ionte  Qne^  maiiHCcr^ 
#  t|M  dackag^s^whkkJmet  lays  waited 
be  found  in  fome  libraries.  Three  hondred 
y^%  after  the  Rman  of  Hel|^  k  was 

tnsubtcd 
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j^drived  fronv  t&e  jfame  fountaih.  Dante'  ha^  honored  feme 
o^  fhdWi  wi^  a  fe^  in  lUi^  P^adife":  s(nd  in  his  trad:  Db 
Vvt^AiCi^  Eto^teN^TiA,  has  nhcntieiiQd  trhiebault  king  of 
Navarre  as  ^  pattern  for  wrkiiig  jJoetry '.  Witk- regard  to 
Dante^s  xapkai- wbrk  the^  isvtiifK>i  Raoul  de  Houdan^,  a 
Provencid  klrd  about  the  year  i.iSicS  wrofe  a  poem  entitled, 
Le  VevB  otr  lb  Sonob  d*EnF£|(  \  Bo)^  Bo^cacio  and  Dante 
fiaidied  at  Pstrts^  where  they  tAudk  ithpr-dved  their  tafte  by 
rttttilftg  the-  fongs^  of  Thiebauld  king  o^  Nayar re»  Gaees 
Bt^tes^  Chatejain  de  Goucyv  ahd  other  anvienti  French  fabib- 
lifts  ^.  Piitrai-ch's  r-eflned  ideas*  of  love '  are  chiefly  dra wh 
from  thplSfc'  amorous  reveries  of  the  PiroVetitial^  which  I  have 
above  dej(cfibed ;  heightened  perhttps  b^  iht  Platonii:  4yfbm; 
and  exaggerated  by  the  fubtilifing  fpirit  of  Italian  fancy. 
Varchi  and  PignateUt  have  written  profeflGbd  treatifes  on  tlie 
n^stasc  of  Fetca«:h>  love«  But .  neither  they,  nor  the  reft  of 
the  Italians  who,  to  this  day,  continue  to  debate  a  point  of 
£oi  much  eoofequence,  c^nfider  how  powerfully  Petrarch 
ftiuft  have  been  influenced  to  talk  of  loVe  in  fo.  peculiar  % 
ftrain  by  ftiudying  the  poets  of  fijoverice.  His  Triumfo 
pi  Amore  has  much  imageiry  copied  frQin  Anfelm  Fayditt, 
one  o£  the  moft  celebrated  of  ,thefe  bardsv  He  has  like  wife 
many  imitations  from  .the  woi4e^  of  Arnaud  Daniel^  who 
is  called  the  moft  eloquent  of  the  troubadours  *.    Petrarch, 


tnmflatfid  into  putc)^  and  agtin  frpiyi  i^t 
Dutch  into  Latin.  These  it  an  EngUfli 
abridgement  of  it,  which  is  a  ftory-M>ok 
for  children.  See  Mem.  Lit.  Tom*  ii«  p. 
731.  4[*.  Fteidiettt  p.  icd.  160.  Hnet^ 
Grig.  Fab.  Rom.  1 36.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  x: 
439.  Maffieo,  Poef  Fr.  p.  137.  Ctefiint- 
fei.  Volg,  Foct  .Vol.  i.  L.  V.  p.  33 J. 
Mttfiy  of  the  old  Frenth  minftreh  deal 
mach^  ip- tales  and  noveb  of  hijmoQr  an4 
«nro(kmene»  like^thofeof  Boccacio'iDeca* 
meron.    They  call- them  FahRaux,- 

*  Seep.  117.  fnpr.    Compaq Crefeinf* 
ben«  Vol^.  Poef*  L.  i.  c.  xiv.  p;  162. 


^  See  p.  4^.  45.  And  Commed.  In- 
fern:  cant.  xxu. 

•:  Fanch.  Rec.  p.  96. 

!*  See  Pauchett,  Rec.  p.  47,  116.  And 
Huet,  Rom.  p.  i2i«  108. 

^  See  p.  117.  fupr.  He  lived  about 
11  So*.  Recherch.  Par  Beaochamps,  p:  );. 
Nomdamns  afierts;  that  Petrarch  fk>le 
many*  things  from  a-  troubadour  called  Ri- 
chard feignear  dcBarbezeiuz,  who  is  placed 
under  1383*  Petrarch  h6>i^ever  was  dead 
at  that  time. 
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in  one  of  his  fonnets^  reprefents '  his  miftrefs  Laura  failing 
on  the  river  Rhone,  in  company  with  twelve  ProveDc^l 
ladies,  who  at  that  time  prefided  over  the  Court  ow  Lovb  '. 
Pafquier  obferves,  that  the  Italian  poetry  arofe  as  th«  Pro* 
vencial  declined  *.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  decay  of  invention 
among  the  French  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, that  about  that  period^  they  began  to  tranflate  into 
profe  their  old  metrical  romances :  fuch  as  the  fables  of  king 
Arthur,  of  Charlemagne^  of  Oddegir  the  Dane,  of  Renaud 
of  Montauban,  and  other  illuftrious  champions,  whom  their 
early  writers  had  celebrated  in  rhyme*.  At  length,  about 
the  year  1380,  in  the  place  of  the  Provencial,  anew  fpeci^s 
of  poetry  Succeeded  in  France,  confifting  of  Chants  Royaux  **, 


.  .  y  Sonnet,  clxxxviii.  Dodid  Donncy  Sec* 
The  academicians  della  Crnfcay  in  their 
Di^onary,  quote  a  mannicript  entitled, 
LiBao  d'Amore  of  the  year  1408.  It 
is  2IC0  referred  to  by  Cre(cimbeni  in  his 
l^ivcs  of  the  Provendal  poets.  It  contains 
verdids  or  determinations  in  the  Court  yf 
Love, 

^  *  Pafq.  Les  Recherch.  de  la  France^  vii. 
5.  p.  609.  61 1,  edit.  1633.  fol. 

*  Theie  tranflations,  in  which  the  ori* 
canals  were  much  enlarged,  produced  an 
infinite  number  of  otl>er  romances  in  profe.: 
and  the  old  metrical  romances  (bon  u^ame 
.on&fhionabie  and  negleded.  The  romance 
tt>f  pERCEFORRESTy  One  of  the  largeft  of^ 
the  French  romances  of  chiyalry,  was  writ- 
tea  in-^erfe  about  1220.  It  was  not  till 
many  years  afterwards  tranflated  into  profe. 
M.  Falconer,  an  ingenious  enqnirer  into 
^he  early  literatu^p  of  France,  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  moft  ancient  romances,  fuch  as  that 
of  the  RovNi)  Table,  were  firit  written 
in  Latin  profe  :  it  bei^g  well  known  thai 
Turpin's  Charlemagne,  as  it  is  now 
extant,  was  originally  compofed  in  that 
language^  He  thinks  they  were  tranflated 
into  French  rhymes,  and  at  laft  into  French 
profe,  tels  eue  nous  les  a^vons  Mujfiuniuj^,.  Sec 
Hifl.  Acaa.  Infcript.  vii.  293.  But  part 
of  this  do^riire  may  be  juilly  doubted. 


^  With  icgard  to  the  Cbaumt  roj^ml,  Paf- 
qnier  defcribes  it  to  be  a  (bng  in  honour  of 
God,  the  holv  Virnn,  or  any  other  ai^ga* 
ment  of  dignity,  e^)ecially  if  joined  with 
diftreis.  It  was  written  in  heroic  ftanzas, 
and  dofed  with  a  PEmvoy^  or  ftanza  cony 
taining  a  reqipitalation,  dedication^  or  the 
like.  Chaucer  calls  the  Cbani  royal  above- 
mtntioned,  a  Kj9g$s  Nti^  Mill.  T.  t.  1 1 1  • 
p.  25.  His  Complaint  of  Venus ^  CucAotv  and 
Nightingale^  and  La  helle  Dame  fans  Mereyt 
Have  adl  a  l^Envfy^  and  belong  to-  diis 
fpecies  of  French  \tr(e.  His  l*£nvof  to 
tJie  Ctmplaint'  of  Fenks^  or  Mars  *emd 
Fenusf  ends  with  thefe  lines>  v*  79. 

And  eke  to  me  it  is  a  grete  penaunce, 
Sith  rime  in  Englifli  hath  foche  fcarcite. 
To  follow  word  by  word  the  corioiite 
Of  granfonflour  of  them  diat  make  in 
Frauncp. 

Mnie  fignifies  to  litriu  poetry;  and 
here  we  fee  that  this  poem  was  tran* 
flated  fix>m  the  French.  See  alfo  Cb^as^ 
cer*4  Dreamej  v.  2204.  Petrarch  has  the 
Envoi,  I  am  inclined  to  think»  that 
Chaucer's  AJfembk  of  Fofwlu  was  partly 
planqed  in  imitation  of  a  French  poem 
written  by  Gace  de  la  Vigne^  Chancer'^ 
cotemporary,  entitled,  Roman  d'OiJkauXy 
which  tseats  of  the  natare,  properties,  aa4 

management 
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•Balades,  Rohdeaux,  arid  Paftorales '.  This  was  diftinguifhed 
lyy  the  appeHation  of  the  bfiw  PoExky-:  and  Froiflatt,  who 
lias  been'  mentioned  above  chiefl/  in  the  chara6ler  of  an  hif- 
torian,  cultivated  it  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  has  been 
tailed  its  author.  The  titles  of  Froiffart!s  poetical  pieces 
will  alone  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  natiire  of  this  New  Poe- 
try :  but  they  prove,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Provencial 
caft  of  compofition  ftill  continued  to  prevail.  They  are, 
jR&if  Paradife  of  LovCy  A  Panegyric  oh  the  Month  of  May,  *Tbe 
Tempk  of  Honour y  T^e  Flower  of  the  Ddify,  Amorous  Lays, 
Pajioralsy  7%e  Amorous  Prifon,  Royal  Ballads  in  honour  of  our- 
Ladyy  "The  Ditty  of  the  Amourous  Spinett,  Virelais,  Rondedus^  and 
The  Plea  of  the  Rofe  and  Violet  1.  Whoever  examines  Chaucer*s 
imaller  pieces  will  perceive  that  they  are  altogether  formed 
on  this  plan,  and  often  compounded  of  thefe  ideas.  Chaucer 
himfelf  declares,  that  he  wrote 

^ Many  an  hymhe  for  your  liolidaies     '- 

•  That  hightin  balades,  rondils,  virelaies  ^ 

But  above  all,  Chaucer*s  Floure  and  the  Leafe,  in  which 
-an  air  of  rural  defcription  predominates,  and  where  the 
allegory  is  principally  conduced  by  myfterious  allufions  to 
the  virtties  or  beauties'  of  the' Vegetable  world,  to  flowers 
and  plants,  exclufive  of  its  general '  romantic  and  allegoric 


management  of  dl  birds  de  ckaffe.  But 
this  rs  merely  a  conjefture,  for  I  have  never 
ftcn  the  French  poem.  At  leaft  there  is 
lui  evident  iimilitude  of  fubjedt* 

^  f  About  this  time,  a  Prior  of  S.  Gene- 
vieve at  Paris  wrote  a  imall  treatifc  enti- 
tled, VJn  de  DiB'ter  Ballapbs,  et 
Rondelt.es.  See  Monf.  Beauchamp's 
•Rech.  Theatr.  p.  «8.  M.  Maffieu  fays 
-Ais'istKe  firft ArI"  of, Poetry  printed 
in  Prancic.  Hift,  Poef.  Pr.  p»  izz:  See 
L'Art  PoETiquE  du  Jaqucs  Pellpaticr  dii 
Mons.  Lyon,  555.  8vo.  LiV.'  1 1.  ch.  i.  Dd 


'  Pafqiner,  ubi  fupn  p.  fkvt.  Who  edit 
fuch'iiteees  nikiGNAKDttBS. 

'  Here  is  an  clleipfis.  He  ift^anj^,  Atd 
pcems. 

'  ftt>l;  Leg^.  G.  W;  V.  ,422.  He  nten- 
tions  this  ibrt  of  poetry  in  the  FraitkMii^s 
Ta/e,  v.  2493.  p.  109  Urr. 

«  ■• 

Of  which  materq  [love]  madin  b«  many 

Songisy  Cpmplaintisy  Rbundils^  Virelayet 

Compare  ChaucePs  Drbmb,  v.  073.  In 
the  FL017RE  AND  Lbapb  wt  havc  the 
words  of  a  French  Roandean,  v.  177.  • 

vein, 
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te*m».be((r$i»,ftiro9g;rcreral;^fincc  tq  fome  of  tbcfc  iii]^ie£b. 
The  poet  is  hapj^y  pla^sed  hpi  ar  ddicious  ^rbour^  in|:^rvyroveii 
wiiih  eglantine*  loaagintary  troops  of  kiu^ts  and' Mi^ 
yance:  foaif  of  the  lft4*(es  are  crowned  >vith  flowersy  a^ 
others  with  chaplotis  of  agnujs^  caftus,  and.  tliefe  ape  re.Q^^ 
tivety  folSfea  to  A  i#^  -gf ,  /A?  i%<»wf,  4?;r^  ^t^^  if,  *l^  Lerf^* 
Some  ave;^«i0fit^e4  m  gteen^  and  others  ^i^^  white.    Many  pf 

Ae  Ifwghts  ^af9  4>fli»»gBiih€4  .in  wach  tlwf  fam^  m»nfi«r, 
Burt  others  are  cro^wiied  with  leaves  of  oak  or  of  other  treesr; 
others  carry  brs^nchcn  of  oak,  laui:^!,  hawthorn,  and  yi^QQA- 
'\mttK  B^^9&.  t)n9  V^^&on  of  vernal  ornaments^  the 
whole  prooQ^ipn.  glitters  with  gold)  pearls,  rubiest,  an4  other 
£oftly  decorations.  Th^,  VF^  preceded  by  minftrds  cloathpd 
in.  green  aki4'  evowned  with  flowers.  One  of  the  ladies  fin^ 
a  bafgaret,  or  palkor^^  in  l^aUe  of  the  daify* 

A  *  bargaret  in  praitfng  the  daific, 

For  Jill,  ;i|!^Q)ight>ino^  her  notis  fwete  , 

Sh^  M^jJof^f:  ^  k  margaruiu  \ 

ThU  might  have  been  FroUIart's  long:  at  leaft  this  is  one 
pf;  his  fabje£|;$.  In  the  mean  time  a  nightii^ale,  i^ted  in  a 
laurel*tree,  whoie  ihade  would  cover  an  hundred  perfons, 
fings  thfi  whole ,  fenrko,  "longing  to  May/'  Some  of  the 
Ic^lght^  afid  ladies,  do  obeyfance  to  th^  leaf,  and  ibme  to  the 

All  this  while  he  means  to  pay  a  compli- 
sxmrA  t0  Lady  Mrr^^«#»  fopiurfe  of  Be^v 
!broke»  king  Edward^f  daiightia',  oiie4i>fhii 

5atroiicfles.  See  the  Batait.  begiimiDg  /« 
^enjrtru  &c.  p,  5^6.  Uit.  T.  68S.  raiC* 
fiut's  fottg  xxipra^i  jsf  tbf  daijSf  migliC  have 
the  £une  ten^uency :  for  hei  was-pacroniilbd 
bpth  by  Edyuard  and  Philippa.  Miurgmr^h^ 
is  French  for  Daij^,  ^  Qiaucer  ix£ruap!i  ift> 
tends  the  fa|ne,com]Hunent  by  toe  ^*  il^r>- 
f^^^ite  perle/*  ftfi.  X^/y  pa  4Sj.  9dL  L 
Ac.  Urr.    See  tMofr^L  lig.  G.  ir« 


'  In  a  decifion  of  the  CovaT  op  Lovb 
«tei-by  FottpieMe.  ^ Hg*  u^^Op^  Le 
MmrfMi  dit  flmu^tn  wffifUs^  Yoffi.  obi 

*  ?.  270. 

*  JUtber.  gft^eW  .  A  fmg  4lhtjfrg$r^ 
ttMjut/Jk^d.. 

k  V.  350.  A  piWOTc  o»  tb|a  flower 
it  again,  introduce  in  the  Prologiie  to  the 

£/gi  c/'Gi'WNW.  "v.  «A>r 

l^piIqM  d^  I  flwpe  ^c  &>ftt  libide 
f  or  nofiunK  eltis/  ind^l  mull  not  lie 
Alt  ftf  ^  lokim: apda  tttdaifii^ 
Tfhs^  m^\  kf  mamiwAieD^ia  oill^inaie 

The  empife,  and  the  iourei^  flouris  al«  &c. 


V.  aiS.  224*  Th^t  Prpk^pie \kas.  iiiai^/ 
imaees  like  thofe  inAtF/owirmbislff 
Ltafi*  It  was  evidently  written  after  ^i«t 
poem. 

flower 
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flowtif  of  the  &^ij.  Otherf  ^e  rc^rcfei^ted  4s  worfhi^ping 
4  bed  nftflo^qra*  Flora  is  iiHitof^^  *^  of  jbheTe  flouris 
"«  godtkfl^"  The  lady  pf  thi9  kajf  ioyites  tlw  lady  of  the 
Sowar  to  a  banquet  Uader  thefe'  ^inbols  !$  much  morality 
coilcha^*  The  i«af  fignifies  .perfev^rattce  Mid  virtue :  the 
jSibrwtir  d^so^tes  iodi^lencf  asid  fkl^afore.  Aaiong  thoi0  who 
are  crbwtjed  with  4ite  lea«fivf^e  the  Jknigjtits  of  kifig  Ai*hu.r'« 
i0i^x^  table,  aod  CharleiQagiie'e  Twelve  ^ers:;.  tp^)edber  with 
the  kn^hts  of  the)>  order  of  the  gafter  sow.  )U^  eftabUflieil 
^y  Edward  the  third '• 

BHt  thefQ  fancik^f  ieam  «»ore  imaiediately  to  jnye .  1idb»iL 
their  rife  from,  thf  FijOiRAi  QUMi^ii  ipifltiJut^  in  JFraiMt 
in  l4^e  .y«»c  ^524.'!^  .wlwhlitod^  t  French  pwtry:  witk 
Images  of  ^ia  i<Ni(  %  Th«y  w^ei  fsmndod  hy  ^faimciitina 
liavre  coufltefs  of  Tholoule,  and  aimuatty  odefoxrited  ki  the 
fBonth  of  May.  ^jbe  puhl^fhed ;  agi  iedi&«  which  a&mblcd 
;aU  tbe  pQiQts  of  France  m:.artii»^l  arhoufs.  dmffi^  with 
lowers ;  ttid  hie  tjiat  ^rockiOed;  ^t  hift  ^poen.wss  .<&. 
wardied  with  a  vipkt  of  :g^.,  Thertt'  Weie?  lifeewife  inferkr 
furizds  of  fipwers  ma4e  in  fihFer«  .  bl  the  'mtali  time  thcf.^taih 
^vierers  \w«r«  crchvjaedwtth  nj^ral  chapleka  bf  fheir  ovm 
Mfpoftiye  ftofere/s.  .  EMrii^'  thP  cajpffifictny^  ckgrefes  were:  jflttb 
conlerned  i  He  >fyhp  ha^.wdn  ft!prtz^lftinb'tinies'was  chffted 
tk^i^^i^  in  fftjfe  Science^  i^tfmm^  q|  l^e)  pp^ry  of  the  Plx»- 
vencial  ;ti«4ibadour^.  The  iiRflr\|#ent  qif  <:r«eait;^  was  ki 
,visrib%  Thia  inftitut^o^,  hcfwei^r  fantaAi^r^  foon  )N$ca^aie 
common  through  the  who^^  {king(49Hi .  ^:  FjPfwice  :,ignd:  tfcefc 
romantic  rewards,  diftributed  with  the  moft  impartial  atten- 
tion to  merit,  at  lead  infufed  an  ufeful  emulation,  and  in 
fome  meafure  revived  the  languifhing  genius  of  the  French 
poetry.  ^ 

^  v»  516.  5 17.  519*  'Violectes  en  leur  faiibns 

«  Mem.  Lit.  com.  vii.  p.  422.  410.  ^^  «>^"  blandies  et  vermeiUet,  &c. 

■  Hence  Proiflart  in  the  £pxhbtt&  ,  Sec  Mem.  lit.  torn.  x.  p..j6£5.  287.  4to. 

AMOURBOtftv    defcribfafg^  his    i^nULo^  ^      ^  It^bcherch'e^Tar  hft  pbej^  counmnez. 

imufements,  fays  he  was  delighted  with  Mem.  Lit.  torn.  2.  p.  567.  4to. 

The 
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The  Fr«ftth  and  Italian'  ^ets,  wliora  Chaucer  imitated, 
abound  in  allegorical  perfonges :  and  it  is  remarkable,  thdt 
thi  «u1y^  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  fond  of  thefe 
Creations^  Homer  has  given  us,  Stripe,  Contention,  Fear, 
Terror,  TuMuIt,  Desire,  Persuasion,  and  Benevolence. 
We  have  in  Hefiod,   Darkness,   and  many  others,  if  the 
Shield  of  Hercules  be  of  his  hand.     Comus  occurs  in  the 
Agamemnon  of  Efchytus  y  and  in  the  Prometheus  of  the 
fame  poet,  STREKCt^i  and  Force  are  two  perfons  of  th6 
drama,  and  perform  the  capital  parts.    The  fragments  of 
Ennius  indicate^  that  km  poetry  (ionfifted  much  of  p^ribni- 
fkations.    He: 'fays/ that' in  oAe  of  the  Carthaginian  wars, 
the' gigantic  image  o^  Sorrow  appeared  in  every  place: 
.*f  Omnibus  «hdo  locis^ingens  apparet  knago  Tr-istitias." 
Lucretius  has  drawn  the  great  and  terrible  figure  of  Super- 
stition; "  QusB  caput  e  coeli  regionibus  Qftendebat.''     He 
idlfo, mentions j  in  a  beautiful  proceffion  of  the  Seafons, 
•Calor'aridus,  Hyems^  and  Alg9s.    He  introduces  MsDii- 
cirsi-i:  muttering  with  Jilent  fiar^  in  the  midft  of  the  deadly 
peAilence  at  Athens;    It  feems  to  have '  efcaped  the  titany 
critics  who  have  writtm  on  Milton's  noble  but  romantic 
allegory  of  Sin  and  Death,  that  he  took  the  perfon  :of 
:Death  from  the  ^Alceftis  of  his  favorite  tragedian  Euripde^, 
-where  ©ANAT02  is  a  principal  agent  in  the  drama. 
^  As  ^'knowledge  and  learning  encreafe,  poetry  begins  to  deal 
lefs  in  imagination :  and  thefe  fantaftic  beings  give  way  to 
real  manners  and  living  characters.  .    .    - 
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